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R.   MONTGOMERY  MARTIN'S  NEW  WORK, 

THE    BRITISH    COLONIES. 


H  £  B     in  0  S  T 

THE 


GRACIOUS  MAJESTY 

QUEEN. 


H.R.H.  THE  DUCHESS  OF  KEXl.   |   H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE,  K.G.,  G.C.B.,  G.C.H.,  P.C- 


The  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Irelnnd. 

Eael  Grey,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonics. 

Le  Commandeur  Marques  Lisboa. 

Lord  Howard  De  Walden,  G.C.B. 

The  Duke  of  Cleveland,  K.G. 

The  Earl  of  Elgin  &  Kincardine,  Gov.-Gen.  of  Canada. 

The  Earl  of  Lincoln,  M.P. 

The  Earl  of  Dartmouth. 

The  Earl  of  Derby. 

General  Viscount  Combermere,  G.C.B.,  G.C.H.,  P.C. 

The  M.iRQUIS  OF  DOWNSHIRE. 

Lord  Willoughby  D'Eresby,  P.C. 

Lord  Wenlock. 

Lord  Talbot  De  Malaiiide. 

Lord  Leigh. 

Lord  Keane. 

Lord  Erskine. 

Bishop  of  Exeter. 

The  Dean  of  Exeter. 

Archdeacon  Bartholomew,  Exeter. 

SteW.  Somerville,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Chief  Secretary  of  Ireland. 

Sir  Thomas  Redington,  Under  Secretary,  ditto. 

Sir  T.  O'Brien,  Bart,  M.P.,  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin. 

Lord  William  Powlett,  M.P. 

Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Ackland,  Bart,  M.P. 

Sir  Charles  Forbes,  Bart. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  K.C.B. 

The  Hon.  Fox  Maule,  M.P.,  Secretary  of  "War. 

The  Hon.  F.  H.  F.  Berkeley,  M.P. 

Spencer  Horatio  Walpole,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  M.P. 

Major-General  Alfred  Richards,  C.B. 

Mathew  Foster,  Esq.,  M.P.,  London. 

A.  Branton,  D.D.,  University  College  Library,  Edinburgh. 
Sir  James  Anderson,  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow. 

Sir  a.  Allison,  Glasgow. 

Major  Daubeny,  C.B.,  Dublin. 

J.  Bramby  Moore,  Esq.,  Mayor  of  Liverpool. 

Sir  Robert  Kane. 

Sir  William  Fielden,  Blackburn. 

W.  Keogh,  Esq.,  M.P. 

The  Board  of  National  Educ.wion,  Dublin  (Six  Copies.) 

Rev.  Doctor  Sadlier,  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Hon.  Colonel  A.  A.  Dalzell,  48th  Regiment  of  Foot. 

Colonel  Browne,  Conirar.  of  Metropn.  Police,  Dublin. 

Colonel  Columb,  Military  School,  Phoenix  Park,  Dublin. 

Colonel  Farquharson,  Portobello  Barracks,  Dublin. 

M.4J0R  HoEY,  Deputy-Lieutenant,  Dublin. 

F.  H.  MoNAiiAN,  M.D.,  Physician  to  Lord-Lieut.,  Dublin. 

John  Banks,  M.D.,  Dublin. 

George  Adams,  Esq.,  Princl.  Acct.,  Bd.  of  Works,  Dublin. 

B.  D.  Gibbons,   Esq.,    Engineer   of  Kingstown    Harbour, 
E.  HoRM.SBY,  Esq.,  Chief  Secty.,  Board  of  Works,  Diiblin. 

C.  Higginbotham,  Esq.,  Ecclesiastical  Commr.,  Dublin. 
Rev.  G.  Lynch,  R.C.C,  Dublin. 

Rev.  Mr.  Doyle,  R.C.C,  Dublin. 

George  Forbes,  Esq.,  London. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Wood,  Dover. 

Lieut.  Lean,  R.N.,  Government  Emigration  Office,  London. 

The  W.«  Office. 

The  Colonial  Office. 

The  Trinity  Corpor.\tion. 


Peninsula  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company. 

Hudson's  Bay. Company. 

South  Australian  Mining  Company. 

South  Australian  Banking  Company. 

South  Australian  Insurance  Company'. 

New  Zealand  Comp.any. 

General  Screw  Steam  Shipping  Company. 

London  Joint  Stock  Bank. 

Union  Plate  Glass  Company. 

Colonial  Assur.ance  Company,  Lime  Street  Chambers, 

London. 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Junction  Company,  147,  Fen- 
church  Street,  ditto. 
Stephen's  Green  Club,  Dublin. 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Dublin. 
St.  Andrews  and  Quebec  Railway,  London. 
Metropolitan  Police  Libraries,  18  copies. 
Messrs.  B.aring,  Brothers,  London. 

FoRSTER  &  Smith,  ditto. 

Marshall  &  Edridge,  ditto. 

LucKiE,  Brothers,  &  Co.,  ditto. 

D.  Q.  Henriques  &  Brother,  Jeffvey's  Sq.,  ditto. 

Phillips  &  Graves,  ditto. 

Witherby  &  Hanson,  ditto. 

Spalding  &  Hodge,  ditto. 

Venables  &  Co.,  ditto. 

Enderby  &  Co.,  ditto. 

Lachlans  &  MacLeod,  ditto. 

Hotchkins  &  MOBB,  ditto. 

Levick,  Brothers,  ditto. 

Ford,  ditto. 

Hall,  Brothers,  ditto. 

Fry-,  &  Co.,  ditto. 

Felgate  &  Co.,  ditto. 

De-vett  &  Moore,  ditto. 

Balfour,  Laming,  &  Owen,  ditto. 

Phillips,  Shaw,  &  Lowther,  ditto. 

Thompson,  Fenner,  &  Swinford. 

F.  Duckworth,  &  Co.,  ditto. 

Lewis  &  Pe.^t,  ditto. 

11.  Brooke  &  Co.,  ditto. 

P.-VRNELL  &  Banner,  ditto. 

KuMPT  &  Eckenstein,  ditto. 

R.  Williams  &  Son,  ditto. 

Tappolet,  David  Lewis,  &  Co.,  ditto. 

Dawson  &  Morris,  ditto. 

Welch,  Eraser,  &  Co.,  ditto. 

Bell,  Budden,  &  Co.,  ditto. 

Hall  &  Gutch,  ditto. 

J.  F.  Talmadge  &  Co.,  ditto. 

Bousfield  &  Co.,  ditto. 

Somervell  &  Burr,  ditto. 

Humphreys  &  Hooler,  ditto. 

Duncan  &  Co.,  ditto. 

Farebbother,  Clarke  &  Co.  ditto. 

D.  FuLCUER,  Esq.,  IMayor  of  Southwold. 

E.  S.  Gooch,  Esq.,  M.P.,  ditto. 
Reae  Admiral  Prescott,  Portsea. 

„  „        B.  Capel,  ditto. 

Luke  James  Hansard,  Esq.,  London. 
Joseph  Sturge,  Esq.,  Birmingham. 


Charles  Stcrge,  Esq.,  Birmingham. 

E.  Akrotd,  Esq.,  Manchester. 

H.  Cooper  Marshall,  Esq.,  London. 

J.  "W.  Fkeshfield,  Esq.,  ditto. 

G.  T.  Brain,  Esq.,  ditto. 

W.  W.  Walker.  Esq.,  ditto. 


R.  Pi 

Iln-. 

c.  ■ 


'.  W.^KD, 
London. 

.itto. 
■.'.,  ditto 


•\v.  I    ; 

J.  Dylk,  E^q.,  ditto. 

J.  Arnold,  Esq.,  ditto. 

J.  Harris,  Esq.,  ditto. 

John  Heighington,  Esq.,  ditto. 

S.ameel  Duckworth,  Esq.,  ditto. 

Samuel  Jackson  Esq.,  ditto. 

Henry  Hill,  Esq.,  ditto. 

A.  Gkailam,  Esq.,  ditto. 

C.  F.  .^UNDEL,  Esq.,  ditto. 

T.  C.  K.  Dixon,  Esq.,  ditto. 

C.  Deacon,  Esq.,  ditto. 

W.  S.  LiNDSEY,  Esq.,  ditto. 

t  .  E.  ViNER,  Esq.,  ditto. 

!•'.  >LvEsn.u,L,  Esq.,  ditto. 

A.  Richardson,  Esq.,  ditto. 

Captain  D.^wson,  Somerset  House,  ditto. 

S.  S.  Lewis,  Esq.,  Admii-alty,  Somerset  House,  ditto. 

J.  E.  BURMESTER,  Esq.,  Admiralty,  Somerset  House,  ditto. 

W.  L.  Seppixgs,  Esq.,  Admu-altyj  Somerset  House,  ditto. 

E.  G.A.NDY,  Esq.,  Admiraltj-,  Somerset  House,  ditto. 

J.  M.  Barron,  Esq.,  Admiralty,  Somerset  House,  ditto 

H.  Brysox,  ^LD.,  Admiralty,  Somerset  House,  ditto. 

AV.  Scajip,  Esq.,  Admiralty,  Somerset  House,  ditto. 

J.  Reudie,  Esq.,  Admii-alty,  Somerset  House,  ditto. 

G.  Wells,  Esq.,  Admiralty,  Somerset  House,  ditto. 

J.  Biggar,  Esq.,  Admii-alty,  Somerset  House,  ditto. 

J.  Stewart,  Esq.,  11,  Old'Broad  Street,  ditto. 

G.  Pollard,  Esq.,  London  Joint  Stock  Bank,  ditto 

W.  J.  Stevens,  Esq.,  6.3,  Old  Broad  Street,  ditto. 

I.  AV.  Gull,  Esq.,  PhUpot  Lane,  ditto. 

W.  O.  Young,  Esq.,  Sun  Com-t,  Cornhill,  ditto. 

E.  L.  Boyd,  Esq.,  Waterloo  Place,  ditto. 

W.  P.  Sturgey,  Esq.,  ditto. 

W.  G.  Whicker,  Esq.,  ditto. 

N.  Wilson,  Esq.,  ditto. 

W.  Tyler,  Esq.,  ditto. 

M.  E.  Pemberton,  Esq.,  ditto. 

B.  W.  Boyle,  Esq.,  ditto. 

J.  W.  Jordan,  Esq.,  ditto. 

J.  C.  DenH-OiI,  Esq.,  ditto. 

W.  Watts,  Esq.,  ditto. 

H.  Snell,  Esq.,  ditto 

AV.  E.  Norton  Esq.,  ditto. 

E.  J.  AA'heller,  Esq.,  ditto. 

Joseph  Staynor,  Esq.,  110,  Fenchurch  Street,  ditto. 

M.\RK  Boyd,  Esq.,  Bank  Building.s,  ditto. 

James  Gray,  Esq.,  Custom  House,  ditto. 

Joseph  Bailey,  Esq.,  Cowper's  Court,  Surveyor  to  Llojds'. 

—  Stevens,  Esq.,  at  Baring,  Brothers. 

Rev.  James  Hill,  Greenwich  Hospital. 

E.  Hughes,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  ditto. 

J.  AA'.  Rouse,  R.N.,  ditto. 

James  Trail,  Esq.,  Greenwich. 

A\'.  H.  Dyke,  Esq.,  House  of  Lords. 

John  Hunter,  Esq.,  London. 

James  LL\RTLEy,  Esq.,  ditto. 

1  lie  Rev.  Dr.  Lang,  ditto. 

Jv    Rktiardson,  Esq.,  ditto. 

RiciiAiii)  Mavni:,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  the  Metropolitan 

I'niirc,  1.  Wiiilohall  Place,  ditto. 
Tiio.mas  Maiiisi.ay,  Esq.,  Cheltenham  Place,  Lambeth,  do. 
Lieutenant   J.   Jeffehy,    Royal    Marines,    18,    Heinbly 

Place,  Rotherithe,  ditto. 
H.  Lewin,  Esq.,  H.M.  Victualling  Yard,  Dcptford. 
—  Pembroke,  Esq.,  H.^L  Victualling  Yard,  ditto. 
AV.  Carpmakl,  Esq.,  4,  Old  Square,  London. 
D.  Rowland,  Esq.,  :iH,  Tlireadncedle  Street,  ditto 
I).  BuuWASH,  Esq.,  20,  Birchin  Lane,  ditto. 
\V.  E.  Norton,  Esq.,  21,  AVobum  Square,  ditto. 
II.  Brookes,  Esq.,  4(i,  Mornington  Place,  ditto. 
Ci.  Stuart,  Esq.,  General  Registry  Office,  ditto. 
I-".  F.  FiRMIN,  ksq.,  General  Rcglstr}'  Office,  ditto. 
\r.  McDekmoot,  Esq.,  General  Regi.stry  Office,  ditto. 
J.  Peto,  Esq.,  Customo,  ditto. 


J.  Walden,  Esq.,  Customs,  London. 

C.  AV.  Moss,  Esq.,  Customs,  ditto. 

Thomas  Jones,  Esq.,  Admiralty,  Someiset  House,  London. 

Ci.  Sco-^t.  Esq..  Adinii-alty.  Somerset  House,  ditto. 

(i.  (11  \i;i;i-n\,  \'.■.<^..  Ailiiiiiiilty.  Somerset  House,  ditto. 

I'.  W.  I)\N-ii.  r,.^|.  Adiiiii  'ii  \ ,  Somerset  House,  ditto. 

(  ,1  ,  \iN   1.1  I  h  1  .  l;..\.  A^lii.iialty.  Somerset  House,  ditto. 

A.  l;ii\-'i\.  M  li.  Ailiiiiuiu.  S.jmerset  House,  ditto. 

W  .  1 1  ■.:;:■,.  I.^n..  .Vudit  (iHii.  .  Somerset  House,  ditto. 

,1.  \|i  m:-i;iii.  1,-..|..  All. lit  iMtifc.  Somerset  House,  ditto. 

T.  (1  \i:  VN.  1.,  I'.Mi.,  11.  ISillitLr  Street,  ditto. 

AV.  J.  Robinson,  Esq.,  84,  King  AVilliam  Street,  ditto 

—  Sharpus,  Esq.,  ditto. 
T.  AVild,  Esq.,  ditto. 

J.  J.  Lankino,  Esq.,  ditto. 
G.  W.  Cole,  Esq.,  ditto. 
J.  K.  Brown,  Esq.,  ditto. 

D.  AViLLl.-iMS,  Esq.,  ditto. 

—  TowNSEND,  Esq.,  ditto. 
A.  Richardson,  Esq.,  ditto. 

D.  Decasteo,  Esq.,  ditto. 

E.  Stokes,  Esq.,  ditto. 
S.  Skinner,  Esq.,  ditto. 

—  Jones,  Esq.,  ditto. 

AV.  Routledge,  Esq.,  ditto. 

—  CuMMING,  Esq.,  ditto. 

—  Botcherby,  Esq.,  ditto. 
R.  C.  Dixon,  Esq.,  ditto. 
R.  Baker,  Esq.,  ditto. 

N.  AViLSON,  Esq.,  ditto. 
R.  Booty,  Esq.,  ditto. 
E.  SwAiNE,  Esq.,  ditto. 

—  Mence.  E«q..  ditto. 

Sir  J.  AVi  i;i:.  K.C.I  I..  Ordnance,  AA'oolwich. 
R.  H.vssAi;ii.  l.Mi.,  Oidiiancc,  ditto. 
AV.  J.  I'aiiii,  Ksq..  Oi.inance.  ditto. 

—  Allison.  Esq.,  Ordnance,  ditto. 
J.  Keane,  Esq.,  Ordnance,  ditto. 
John  Bury,  Esq.,  Dockyard,  AVoolwich. 
C.  O.  Dutton,  Esq.,  Dockyard,  ditto. 
W.  Dyer,  Esq.,  Dockyard,  ditto. 

G.  Clubb,  Esq.,  Dockyard,  ditto. 
AV.  MoKRis,  Esq.,  Dockyard,  ditto. 
S.  P.  Edav.\RDS,  Esq.,  Dockyard,  ditto. 
Colonel  R.  Burns,  Dockyard,  ditto. 
W.  E.  S.  Oram,  Esq.,  Dockyard,  ditto. 
G.  Blackmore,  Esq.,  Dockyard,  ditto. 
C.  Brown,  Esq.,  Dockyard,  ditto. 
E.  Humphreys,  Esq.,  Dockyard,  ditto. 
R.  W.  Beale,  Esq.,  Dockyard,  ditto. 


EXPORT   MANUFACTURERS. 

Allanson,  AV.,   \-    Co.,    Shctiicld    Plate   AVarehouse,    31, 

Castle  Street,  llnlhovn,  ditto. 
Arnold,  T.,  Sail  Cloth  Ivietor,  Rood  Lane,  ditto. 
B.UvER,G.,&  Son.  Rope  Makers,  21,  Bermondsey  AVall,  do. 
B.VRKER  &  Co.,  Coacli  and  Harness  Makers,  66,   Chandos 

Street,  Coveiit  Garden,  ditto. 
B.\ENES,  F.,&  Co.,  Ironmongers  and  Manufacturers,  London, 

Birmingham,  and  Sheffield. 
Bates  &  Sons,  Cotton   Spinners,  8  Little  Knight  Rider 

Street,  ditto. 
Bayley,   AV.,    Gold    and    Silyer  Beater,  14   and  15,  Gee 

Strert,  Co.u.n  Sir.  ,1.  lUlfn. 

Beaumoni,    W  ..  (  i,     .  A  .    ml  Cocoa  Manufacturer,  13, 

Liltlr    S:,!!...',     I.      '.   ,      :■■.. 

BENFli:i.ii,t;,,  1  \i"i;  1  Mil  M  ilur,  LimeSt.  Square,  London. 
BoULTON,  S.,  ANidows'  Cap  Maker,  2,  AVhiskm  St.,  Clerk- 

enwell,  ditto. 
BowDEN,  J.,  Agent  for  Iron  Roofs  and  Buildings,  82,  Mark 

Lane,  ditto. 
BoYD,  Isaac,  Silk  Manufacturer,  20,  Spital  square,  ditto. 
Broomiikad,   L.,   Manufacturing  Cutler,   8,   Union  Street 

East,  Spitalfields,  ditto. 
Buckingham,  John,  Rope  and  Hair  Cloth  Manufacturer, 

33,  High  Street,  Bloomsbury,  ditto. 
Burchftkld   and    Son,    Agricultural    Implement,    Scale, 

AVei"lit.  niid  Wciijluiig  Macliiuc  Manufacturers,  1  and 

sl'.  W,      s  :  -irMU.  ditto. 
Carlo  ■.   \..  W  ,mI,  M^iker  and  .Tewdler,  8,   Groat  Russell 

Sii-i  rt.  l;l i-Imu-v,  ditto. 

Carman,  4'.,  J  mil-.,  Patent  Smokeless  Stove  Manufacturer, 

and  E.xjiort  Ironmonger,  120,  Newgate  Street,  ditto. 


CiiiiiiKi,i.,T.,  &Co.,  Wine  Mercliunl  ,  m.  T,,,  Sir,.ft,  ditto. 
C'uH.ii,  W.  II.,  Brush  Manuf.,  H^^^  1;         lltto. 

C'odKii,  W.  A.,  Wholesale  and  E\|)"  1  M    inil'iicturcr, 

and  Consignee  of  Foreign  GoihI-.  :;;,    .<  u  4,;!,  St.,  ditto. 
Coles,  J.,  Truss  Manufacturer,  27,  .lames   Strcut,  Covcnt 

Garden,  ditto. 
Coi.OMBA,  A.,  Barometer,  &c..   Manufacturer,  37,   Charles 

Street,  Hatton  Garden,  ditto. 
CoLLEY  &  Cuff,  Saddlers,  18,  Cockspur  Street,  ditto. 
COSTELLO,  J.  W.,  Custom  House  and  Shipping  Agent,  131, 

St.  Mary-at-IIill,  ditto. 
Cook,  Rowley,  &  Co.,  Coach  and  Harness  Makers,  King 

Street,  Golden  Square,  ditto. 
Cooling,  A.,  &  Co.,  Manufacturing  Perfumer.-),  134,  Lon- 
don Wall,  ditto. 
CoorER,  W.  &  T.,  Provision  Merchants,  134,  Leadenhall 

Street,  ditto. 
Cox,  F.,  Optician,  100,  Newgate  Street,  ditto. 
Cox,   G.,   Optician,   and    Exhibiter   of  Dissolving   Views, 

5,  Barbican,  ditto. 
Davis,  E.  J.,  Marquee  and  Rick  Cloth  Manufacturer,  West 

Smithfield,  ditto. 
D.WIES,  J.V.S.,  &  Son,  "^^liolesalc  and  Exjinrt  Boot  and  Shoe 

Warehouse,  9,  Gracechiu-ch  Street,  ditto. 
Day,   E.,   Patent   Rang_e   and    Stove    Manufacturer,    113, 

London  Wall,  ditto 
Dearle,  F.  D.,  Merchant,  East  India  Chambers,  ditto. 
Denne  &  Pe.usce,  Furnishing  L-onmongers,  44,  Farring- 

don  Street,  ditto. 
Dixon,  Sons,  &  Tooke,  Wholesale  Jewellers,  37,  Hatton 

Garden,  ditto. 
Duckworth  &  Hilder,  Wine  Merchants,  Brabant  Ct.,  do. 
Duffield,  J.  E.,  &  Co.,  Coach  and  Harness  Manufacturers, 

114,  Aldersgate  Street,  ditto. 
Evans,  J.,  Boot  Tree  and  Last   Manufacturer,    18,    Old 

Cornpton  Street,  Soho,  ditto. 
Frost,  /.,   Copper  and  Brass   Founder,    8,  Allen    Street, 

Goswell  Street,  ditto. 
Gally,   p.   &   P.,   &   Co.,    Opticians    and  Looking-Glass 

Manufacturers,  68,  Hatton  Garden,  ditto. 
Gebilvrd,  Rottman,  &  Co.,  Agents  and  Foreign  Manu- 
facturers, 83,  Hatton  Garden,  ditto. 
Gittens,  W.,  Coach  &  Harness  Maker,  128,  Long  Acre,  do. 
GoDDARD,  T.,  General  Agent  &  Outfitter,  146,  Cheapside,  do. 
Greenhill,  C,  Watch  Material  Manufacturer,  12,   Great 

Sutton  Street,  ditto. 
Grimoldi  &  Stoppani,  Barometer,  Thermometer,  and  Sym- 

piesometer  Manufacturer,  31,  Brook  St.,  Holborn,  ditto. 
Gugeri,  a..  Barometer,  Thermometer,  and  Looking-Glass 

Manufacturer,  16,  Charles  Street,  Hatton  Garden,  ditto. 
Harrison,  W.,  Gutta  Percha  Harness  and  Dubbing  ISIanu- 

factory,  546,  Oxford  Street,  ditto. 
Hoyenden,  R.,  Wholesale  Perfumer,   57  and  58,  Crown 

Street,  Finsbury,  ditto. 
Howard,  J.  P.,  Merchant,  59,  Mark  Lane,  ditto. 
Humphreys,  Mrs.,  Furniture  Japanner,  40,  Seward  Street, 

Goswell  Street,  ditto. 
Hunter,  J.,  Merchant,  110,  Fenchurch  Street,  London. 
Hurley  &  HuiirHREYE,  Commission  Agents,  Riches  Court, 

Lime  Street,  ditto. 
Ingram,  Exjiort  Upholsterer,  29,  City  Road,  ditto. 
J.VRVis,  AV.  C,  4,  New  London  Street,  ditto. 
Jeffery,  W.,  Export  Boot  Maker,  76,  Bunhill  Row,  ditto 
Kay,  J.,  Broker,  150,  Fenchurch  Street,  ditto. 
Keele,  J.,  &  Co.,  Merchants,  Riches  Court,  ditto. 
Kelsey,  C.  S.  &  R.,  Sculptors  and  Masons,  Commercial 

Road,  Lambeth,  ditto. 
KuMPFE,  J.,  Merchant,  62,  Mark  Lane,  ditto. 
Lee,  W.  a.,  (late  Coates,  Blizard,  and  Co.,)   Coach  and 

Harness  Makers,  7,  Park  Lane,  Piccadilly,  ditto. 
Levesque,  Edmeades,  &  Co.,  Patent  Pianoforte  Makers. 

40,  Cheapside,  ditto. 
Loader,   J.,   Export   Upholsterer,    23,    Pavement,    Fins- 

birry,  ditto. 
Lord,  C,  Outfitter,  &c.,  37,  Redcross  St.,  Cripplegate,  ditto. 
Mander,C.,  Electro  Plater  &  Gilder,  14,  Queen  Street,  Clerk- 

enwell,  ditto. 
M'Laughlin,  A.,  Tea  Urn  Maker,42,  Gee  St.,  Goswell  St.,  do. 
Maudslat,  Sons,  &  Field,  Engineers,  ditto. 
Millard,  S.,  &  Sons,  Spectacle  Makers  and  Opticians, 

29,  Coppice  Row,  Clerkenwell,  ditto. 
Molinari,  a..  Looking  Glass,  Barometer,  &c..  Manufac- 
turer, 4,  Greville  Street,  Hatton  Garden,  ditto. 
Neal,  T.,  Steel  Corn  and  Cofi'ee  Mill  Maker,  45,  St.  John 

Street,  Smithfield,  ditto. 


NEGui.rri,  If.  Maiiunufnrcr  of  Glass  Chemical  Apparatus, 

II.    \\.<n..n   Cuilr,,,  ,llu„. 

Neuj;i  1:.   W.  II,.   I'., I, III    l,i(iuid  Glue  Manufacturer,  549, 

I'.VGi;-]',  K.  (j.,  Marquee  and  Tent  Manufacturer,  40,  West 

Hniilhricld,  ditto. 
Parkkk,  Field,  &   Sons,  Gun  Makers   to  the  Board  of 

Ordnance,  the  East  India,   and   Hudson's   Bay    Com- 

])auies,  233,  High  Holborn,  London. 
Parkf.r,  Son,  &  Pritchett,  Tea  Brokers,  131,  Fencurchh 

Street,  ditto. 
Parsons,   T.,   Iron   and   Tin   Plate   Merchant,   57,  Great 

Tower  Street,  dittto. 
Pastorelli  &:  Co.,  AVholesale  and   Export   Opticians,  4, 

Cross  Street,  Hatton  Garden,  ditto. 
Peters,  T.,  &  Sons,  Coach  and  Harness  Manufacturers, 

Park  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  George  Street,  Portman 

Square,  and  Adam  Street  West,  ditto. 
Phillips,   L.,  Army  and  Navy   Clothier,  Hat,  Cap,  and 

Accoutrement    Maker,    Cutter,   Outfitter,    Camp    and 

Cabin  Furnishing  Manufacturer,  28,  Strand,  ditto. 
Phillips,  O.,  &  Co.,  Colonial  Brokers,  91,  Great  Tower 

Street,  ditto. 
Phillips,    p.,   'i'runk   and  Portmanteau   Maker,    30,    St. 

Martin'.s  Lane,  ditto. 
Phipp.s,  T.,  Saddler  and  Harness  Manufacturer,  243,  High 

Holborn,  ditto. 
PiGOOTT,  W.,  Army  Clothier,  Marquee,  &c..  Manufacturer, 

115,  Fore  Street,  ditto. 
Piper,   Jno.,   "WTiolesale   Ironmonger,  47,    Beech   Street, 

Barbican,  ditto. 
Pitman,  W.,  Wine  Merchant,  150,  Fenchurch  Street,  ditto. 
PizzALA,  A.,  Export  Optician,  19,  Hatton  Garden,  ditto. 
Porter,  T.,  jNIcrehant,  22,  East  India  Chambers,  ditto. 
Power,  I).  E.,  Merchant,  110,  Fenchurch  Street,  ditto. 
Powell,  T.,  Engineer,  3,  Staple  Inn,  Holborn,  ditto. 
Pryor,    S.   &    T.,   Umbrella    Jlanufacturers,  43,  Holborn 

HUl,  ditto. 
RICHARD.SON,  E.,   Ship   and   Insurance  Agent,  East  India 

Chambers,  ditto. 
Richardson,  R.,  Portable  House,  Marquee,  Rick  Cloth, 

and  Wire  Fence  Maker,  21,  Tonbridge  Place,  ditto. 
Ritchie  &  Bond,  Warehousemen  61,  Saint  Paul's  Church 

Yard,  ditto. 
Roberts,  J.,  Importer  of  Colonial  Produce,  31,  Barbican, 

ditto. 
RoBSON  &  Co.,  Coach  and  Harness  Makers  to  the  Queen, 

19,  South  Street,  and  67,  South  Audley  Street,  ditto. 
RossiTER,  Jas.,  Wholesale  Trunk,   Portmanteau,  Portable 

Cabin   Furniture,  Bullock   and  Overland  Trunk  (for 

India)  Manufactr.,  15,  Greville  St.,  Hatton  Garden,  do. 
S.tXDERS,  C,  Gold  Refiner,  Saint  John's  Square,  Clerken- 
well, ditto. 
Shaw,  Joseph,  Piano  Manufacturer,  87,  Hatton  Garden,  do. 
Silk  &  Brown,  Coach  Makers,  8,  Long  Acre,  ditto. 
Skinner,  James  &•  John,  Whip  Manufactm-ers,  11,  Fins- 
bury  Place,  North,  ditto. 
Somalvico,  J.,  ct  Co.,   Opticians  and  Nautical  Instrument 

Makers,  2,  Hatton  Garden,  ditto. 
Smith,  T.,  Agent,  9,  Saint  Benet's  Place,  ditto. 
Smith,  W.,  Gas  Meter  Manufacturer,  66,  Snow  Hill,  ditto. 
Springweiler,  A.,  Medicine  Chest  and  Portable  Desk  and 

Dressing   Case   Manufacturer,  2,  Duke   Street,  West 

Smithfield,  ditto. 
Swift,  R.,  Wholesale  and  Export  Leather  and  Shoe  Ware- 
house, and  Consignee,  98,  Hatton  Garden,  ditto. 
Taylor,   T.,   Ham   Factor  and  Cheese  Agent,  12,   Duke 

Street,  Borough,  ditto. 
Timothy,  D..  Bed  Feather  :\Iercbant,  31,  Barbican,  cHtto. 
TiiTiji:,  ];..  C.ilnuial  Kic.krr.  s!i,  (i.eat  Tower  Street,  ditto. 
T(.M.N  J.,  17,  Milton  StiVLt.  J  ;i;>I,urv.  ditto. 
Tonkin,   J.  \\-..  and  Co..     Cnsl..ni     House    Agents,    193a, 

Pieeadillv.  ditto. 
Troupi:.  .I'miN,   AVateh    Manuf.   and  AVholesale   JeweUer, 

36,  llattim  fiarden,  ditto. 
Turrell  &  Sun,  Coach  Makers,  22  and  23,  Long  Acre,  do. 
Welch,  Eraser,  &  Co.,  Colonial  and  Shipping  Agents, 

Howford  Buildings,  Fenchurch  Street,  ditto. 
White,  James,  Steel  Com  Mill  Manufacturer,  266,  High 

Holborn,  ditto. 
White,  J.,  Coach  and  Harness  Maker,  128,  Long  Acre,  do. 
WiLLL\MS,  H.,  Mineral  and  Civil  Engineer,  61,  Moorgate 

Street,  ditto. 
Williams,  M.,  Waterproofer,  138,  Fenchurch  Street,  ditto. 
Wilson,  F.,  Wholesale  Perfumer,  132,  Leadenhall  St.,  do. 
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THE    BRITISH    COLONIES. 

OPINIONS   OF    THE   PUBLIC   PRESS. 

BELFAST  NEWS-LETTER. 

AxoTHEH  of  the  liighly  valuable  and  popular  works,  for  the  appearance  of  which  the  public  are  indebted  to  the  industry 
and  enterprise  of  the  !\iessrs.  Tallis.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  there  is  no  better  authority  living  on  the  subject  of  the 
Colonies  than  Mr.  Jlontgomery  Martin,  whose  official  emploj-ments,  great  natural  abilities,  well-known  research,  and  un- 
wearied observation,  peculiarly'fit  him  for  the  execution  of  a  work  like  the  present.  The  number  before  us  is  embellished 
with  a  fine  portrait  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  from  Zucchero's  celebrated  picture,  in  the  possession  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury, 
and  with  a  neatly-engraved  and  coloured  map  of  the  world,  on  Mercator's  Projection,  distinguishing  at  one  glance  the 
limits  of  our  colonial  empire.  The  work  will  be  admirably  adapted  for  the  use  of  politicians,  merchants,  manufacturers, 
and  intending  emigrants.  It  is  beautifully  printed,  and  the  price  is  so  low  as  to  jjlace  it  in  the  reach  of  even  the  humbler 
classes  of  self-educationists. 

LITERARY   GAZETTE. 
The  writer's  powers  and  intelligence  are  too  well  known  to  need  our  evidence,  and  we  shall  therefore  only  say  that  this 
jiroduction  commences  with  very  neat  and  clearly  engraved  maps  and  explanatory  text,  worthy  of  Mr.  Martin.     The  vast 
importance  of  a  perfect  knowledge  of  our  colonies  ha.s  now  become  so  essential  to  our  imperial  weal,  that  the  value  of  such 
a  work  must  be  greatly  enhanced.  _.__„ 

^  MORNING   ADVERTISER. 

OcK  colonies  have  largely  contributed  to  raise  England  to  the  proud  position  she  holds  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
As  a  source  of  national  prosperity,  their  importance  and  value  can  hardly  be  overrated. — There  is  a  great  deal  of  useful 
and  important  information  comprised  in  the  introduction.— AVe  cannot  but  desire  success  to  a  work,  the  object  of  which  is 
so  creditable,  and  the  effect  of  which,  if  it  be  carefully  and  tenaciously  carried  out,  may  be  so  useful. 

EVENING    SUN. 
In  the  valuable  compilation  made  by  Mr.  Montgomery  Martin  may  be  obtained  the  fullestand  most  authentic  information 
in  regard  to  the  history,  the  extent,  the  condition,  and  the  resources  of  the  British  colonies.     The  introductory  part  now 
unde"  consideration  is  embellished  with  an  admirable  and  inestimable  map  of  the  world,  on  Mercator's  system,  indicating 
ever)  portion  of  the  globe  belonging  to  Great  Britain. 

DISPATCH. 
Those  engaged  in  commerce,  or  who  look  to  emigration  as  the  "panacea"  for  the  evils  which  abound  among  us,  will 
appreciate  an  enlarged  work  upon  the  British  Colonies,  now  emanating  from  the  pen  of  an  experienced  man.     The  facilities 
granted  him  also,  by  having  access  to  the  "Blue  Books"  and  official  documents  relating  to  the  Colonies  and  Colonial 
affairs,  in  the  library  of  Downing-street,  must  render  this  work  one  of  the  most  complete  and  perfect  of  the  kind  we  have  had. 

JOHN   BULL. 
The  -work  is  one  which  will  be  of  no  ordinary  value  and  interest;  and  as  far  as  the  specimen  before  us  goes,  it  encourages 
us  to  hope  that  it  will  be  worthy  of  its  spirited  author. 

MARK-LANE   EXPRESS. 
This  is  from  the  able  pen  of  Mr.  Martin,  who  enters  upon  the  subject  with  statistical  data  and  full  and  correct  inlorniation, 
such  as  may  be  depended  upon,  coming,  as  it  does,  from  one  of  the  fii'st  statists  of  the  age.     The  style  in  which  the  work 
is  got  up,  must  command  a  lai-ge  sale.     The  price,  too,  is  a  mere  bagatelle. 

CRITIC. 
This  bids  fair  to  be  a  most  useful  and  comprehensive  work,  affording  a  vast  fund  of  information  on  a  subject  of  which  we 
are  at  present  rather  destitute,  on  the  best  authorities.      Maps  of  our  colonial  possessions  are  to  be  published  in  the  parts. 
This  contains  "The  World,  on  Mercator's  Projection,"  showing  the  steam-routes  to  the  colonies. 

LONDON  MERCANTILE  JOURNAL. 
With  unfeigned  satisfaction  do  we  congratulate  this  country  on  Mr.  Montgomery  Martin  having  applied  himself  to  the 
great  task  sketched  out  on  the  title-page  of  the  work  we  are  about  to  review.  Had  he  declined  it,  we  should  hope  in  vain 
to  see  it  undertaken  by  any  other  living  man  possessing  the  same  rare  qualifications  for  executing  it  successfully.  His 
long  and  persevering  researches  into  the  subject,  the  passion  (so  to  say)  with  which  he  has  devoted  himself  to  its  study, 
his  facility  in  the  arrangement  of  facts,  and  that  lucidity  of  style  which  arises  from  an  author  being  perfectly  master  of  the 
matter  he  has  in  hand,  have  long  established  his  pretensions  to  become,  if  he  would,  emphatically  the  historian  of  our 
Colonial  Empire;  and  we  rejoice  that  not  even  honours  and  preferment  have  induced  him  to  overlook  or  under  value  his 
proper  destiny. 

LLOYD'S   NEWSPAPER. 
We  are  equally  well  pleased  with  the  contents  and  the  style  in  which   it  is  got  up.     It  will  be  one  of  the  most  valuable 
works  of  the  day,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  interesting.     The  style  is  good,  and  the  writer  and  publishers  are  known — the 
first  as  a  man  of  talent,  the  latter  as  men  who  keep  their  promise  to  the  public. 

BRISTOL  TIMES. 
This  beautiful  work,  as  our  readers  will  perceive,  is  by  the  same  enterprising  parties  who  are  doing  such  good  service  in 
furnishing  the  table  of  the  school-room,  and  the  librar)'  of  the  piivatc  house  with  the  Illustrated  Atlas.     Like  the  latter,  it 
is  beautifully  illustrated,  and  contains  useful  information  in  its  letter-press. 

TREWMANS   EXETER    FLYING   POST. 
A  wonK  which  bids  fair  to  be  valuable  ll^  a  rrl(  inwc ,  wliilst  it  abounds  with  useful  information.    The  Colonies  of  this  Empire 
are  important  alike  from  their  vastius-;.  tli^  ir  iMipuliiion,  and  the  trade  canied  on  with  them  by  the  mother  country* 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  this  publicnlinn  luc'iinln;;  n  siandard  work. 

WEST  OF  ENGLAND  CONSERVATIVE. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  work  which  will  give  us  such  information,  with  respect  to  the  Colonies,  as  is  shadowed  forth  in  the 
title,  will  be  a  work  of  great  value  and  utility,  and  be  likely  to  command  very  general  attention.  If  there  be  one  living 
writer  better  nualificd  than  his  contemporaries,  by  experience,  by  ability,  by  op]i(irtunity,  by  all  his  previous  pursuits  and 
studies,  to  undertake  such  a  work,  and  to  execute  it  well,  that  one  is  Mr.  .M<iiitL;oniery  Martin;  and  we  may,  upon  the 
strength  of  his  past  achievement.s,  look  forward  with  confidence  to  his  (diiiiili  !<•  success. 

PAISLEY  AND  RENFREWSHIRE  REFORMER. 
This  is  a  new  and  important  work,  which  bus  brcn  .iddcd  to  their  oihiv  spiiiiiil  pulilicutions  by  the  Messrs.  Tallis,  of 
London  and  New  York.  'I'he  merits  of  the  writer,  Mr.  ,Moiit.;i,nii  ly  Mnrliii,  .ire  well  kmiwu  in  the  literary  world;  and 
from  the  labour  and  statistical  researches  that  have  evidently  Ijieu  gone  into,  in  the  iiroductioii  of  the  work,  it  will  fill  up  a 
vacancy  tliat  was  much  felt  in  the  general  literature  of  the  countrj',  on  account  of  the  absence,  hitherto,  of  any  connected 
book  on  the  liislory,  rreourcp.^,  and  condition  of  the  British  Colonies. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


AREA,  PHYSICAL  ASPECT,  HIGHLANDS,  LAKES,  RIVERS,  HARBOURS,  GEOLOGY, 
MINERALOGY,  SOIL,  CLIMATE,  DISEASES,  AND  MORTALITY. 


Nova  Scotia  has  a  smaller  area  than  any 
of  the  British  North  American  provinces, 
except  Prince  Edward's  Island,  but  its  im- 
portance as  a  naval  station,  its  geographical 
and  peninsular  position,  numerous  harbours, 
extensive  coal-fields,  and  lucrative  fisheries, 
confer  on  the  colony  a  value  far  superior  to 
that  to  which  it  is  entitled  by  its  mere  terri- 
torial extent,  which  is  about  15,517  square 
miles. 

Above  3,000  square  miles  arc  stated  to  be 
occupied  by  lakes  and  rivers  of  various 
shapes  and  sizes,  so  distributed  that  there  is 
no  point  in  the  proAdnce  30  miles  from 
navigable  water.  The  number  of  small 
lakes  is  very  great,  especially  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  peninsula;  nearly  a  hundred  are 
to  be  found  between  Halifax  and  St.  Marga- 
ret's Bay,  scattered  over  a  tract  of  country 
not  exceeding  20  miles  in  length  or  breadth. 
The  face  of  tlie  country  is  pleasingly  diver- 
sified with  hill  and  dale,  but  the  elevations 
are  of  inconsiderable  height;  the  highland 
ranges  seldom  exceed  500  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  run  through  the  country 
generally  from  E.  to  W.  Bouchctte  states, 
that  the  highest  hills  do  not  exceed  600 
feet ;  but  Major  Robinson,  who  sm-veyed  a 
large  portion  of  the  province  in  the  year 
1848,  states,  that  the  Cobequid  Hills,  which 
extend  along  the  N.  shore  of  the  Bay  of 
Mines,  and  very  nearly  across  to  the  shore 
at  the  Straits  of  Northumberland,  average 
in  height  from  800  to  1,000  feet,  the  lowest 
point  being  found  at  Folly  Lake,  GOO  feet 
above  the  sea.  In  breadth  the  range  pre- 
serves a  nearly  uniform  width  of  about  10 
miles.  A  belt  of  broken  land,  whose  height 
averages  about  500  feet,  and  whose  breadth 
varies  from  20  to  GO  miles,  runs  along  the 
shores  washed  by  the  Atlantic  from  Cape 
Canso  to  Cape  Sable,  occasionally  forming 
bold  cliffs  on  the  coast,  the  most  remarkable 
of  which  is  Aspotagoen,  between  Malione 
and  Margaret's  IBay.  Another  ridge  extends 
on  the  W.  coast,  between  Argyle  and  St. 
Mary's  Bay;  and,  as  before  observed,  a  more 
lofty  and  extensive  range  skirts  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  ffom  Annapolis  to  Mines  Basin. 
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Lakes. — Of  the  numerous  lakes  the  largest 
is  Lake  Rosignol,  which  is  said  to  be  30 
miles  in  length,  and  is  situate  partly  in  each 
of  the  three  counties  of  Queen's,  Shelburn, 
and  Annapolis.  It  is  the  source  of  the 
Liverpool  River — the  Mersey;  and  in  the 
same  section  of  country  there  are  several 
other  lakes,  approaching  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  Mersey,  and  communicating 
with  the  head  of  Allan's  River,  running  into 
Annapolis  Bay.  Lake  George,  another  lake 
of  considerable  size,  and  70  or  80  small  ones, 
are  situate  in  the  township  of  Yarmouth.  A 
chain  of  lakes  stretches  from  the  head  of  the 
river  Shubenacadie  nearly  to  the  harbour  of 
Halifax,  and,  with  the  Slmbenacadie  Canal, 
completes  the  water  communication  quite 
across  the  province.  Similar  chains  of  lakes 
exist  between  Windsor  and  St.  Margaret's 
Bay,  between  the  head  of  the  Avon  and 
Chester,  and  between  the  river  Gaspereaux 
in  King's  County,  and  Gold  River,  in  the 
county  of  Lunenburg. 

Rivers. — The  two  principal  rivers  in  the 
province  are,  the  Shubenacadie  before  men- 
tioned, and  the  Annapolis:  the  former  takes 
its  rise  in  Grand  Lake,  in  the  county  of 
Halifax,  and  after  a  rapid  and  circuitous 
course,  the  length  of  which  has  not  yet 
been  accurately  ascertained,  it  disembogues 
in  Cobequid  Bay.  This  fine  stream  is  navi- 
gable for  large  vessels  some  distance  into  the 
interior,  its  banks  are  adorned  with  exten- 
sive groves  of  lofty  timber,  and  contain 
inexhaustible  stores  of  gypsum  and  lime;  the 
scenery  is  pictui-esque; — varied  by  the  abrupt 
frowning  cliff  with  its  woody  summit,  the 
verdant  and  cidtivated  vale,  the  wilderness 
witli  its  deep  solitudes,  and  the  busy  hum  of 
civilized  society.  The  rise  and  fall  of  the 
tide  at  the  mouth  of  this  river  is  about  50 
feet. 

The  Annapolis  takes  its  rise  in  the  town- 
ship of  Cornwallis,  in  King's  County,  and 
after  a  long  and  serpentine  route  falls  into 
Annapolis  Bay;  having  previously  reiceved 
tlie  waters  of  tlie  Moose  and  Bear  Rivers. 
It  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  for  20  miles 
above  Annapolis,  and  40  above  Digby,  and 
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for  large  boats  to  a  much  greater  distance. 
At  Pictou  tlie  East,  West,  and  IMiddle 
Rivers,  all  tbree  na^■igable  for  large  vessels, 
empty  themselves  into  the  harbour.  The 
Avon  receives  the  waters  of  the  St.  CroLx, 
Kennetcook,  and  several  others,  and  empties 
itself  into  the  Bay  of  JNIines ;  it  is  navigable 
for  a  eonsideral)le  distance  :  at  Windsor  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  Avon  is  20  feet  at  neap, 
and  30  at  spring  tides. 

The  country  along  the  banks  of  the  Avon 
is  extremely  beautiful ;  the  luxuriance  of  the 
meadows;  the  frequent  changes  of  scenery; 
the  chain  of  high  hills  on  the  S.  and  W., 
clothed  with  variegated  foliage,  and  the 
white  sails  of  vessels  passing  rapidly  through 
the  serpentine  windings  of  the  Avon  and 
St.  Croix,  are  some  of  the  leading  features 
of  the  landscape.  A  bridge  has  been  com- 
menced to  span  the  Avon  at  Windsor,  where 
the  extreme  breadth  is  1,050  feet.  There 
is  a  small  military  post  on  elevated  land  at 
Windsor,  called  Fort  Edward,  in  honour  of 
his  Royal  Highness  the  late  Duke  of  Kent. 
The  fort  is  advantageously  placed,  and  com- 
mands the  entrance  of  both  rivers. 

The  La  Have,  Mersey,  and  Medway ;  the 
Shelbirme  (which  forms  the  fine  harbour  of 
that  name) ;  the  Clyde,  which  is  considered 
one  of  the  most  lienutifid  rivers  in  Nova 
Scotia;  the  Tnsktt,  with  its  numerous 
branches;  the  St.  Maiy,  which  crossing 
nearly  the  whole  county  of  Sydney  fi-om  N. 
to  S.,  forms  the  harbour  of  St.  Mary;  the 
Maccan,  Nappan,  and  Gaspereaux;  the  Mus- 
quedoboit.  Sale,  and  Jordan ;  these  are  but 
a  few  selected  from  the  mtdtitudc  of  rivers, 
many  of  which  nearly  equal  them  in  mag- 
nitude, whose  streams  fertilize  and  adorn 
the  province.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that 
while  the  tide  rises  with  extraordinary  ra- 
pidity to  the  height  of  75  feet  in  the  Bay  of 
Mines  and  Chignecto,  it  does  not  rise  more 
than  6  feet  in  Pictou  Harbour  on  the  south 
shore.  The  Gut  of  Canso,  which  separates 
Nova  Scotia  from  the  island  of  Cape  Breton, 
is  21  miles  in  length,  and  varies  from  1  to 
1|  in  breadth.  The  land  rises  boldly  on 
either  side,  and  the  strait  being  the  most 
convenient  passage  to  and  from  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  is  crowded  during  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn  with  vessels  of  every 
description,  which,  together  with  the  cot- 
tages of  the  little  villages,  situate  on  its 
banks,  produce  a  ])lcasing  effect. 

Harbours. — In  number,  ca])acity,  and  se 
curity,  the  harbours  of  Nova  Scotia  are 
tmsurpassed,  if  not  une(iuallc(l,  by  those  of 


any  other  country  of  similar  extent.  Among 
the  most  remarkable  on  the  northern  shores 
may  be  mentioned,  Pictou  Harboui',  which 
is  as  famous  for  its  beauty  as  for  its  extent ; 
Wallace  Bay,  navigable  for  vessels  of  the 
largest  size,  more  than  6  miles;  Pugwash 
Bay,  in  which  ships  of  the  first  class  can 
anchor  within  20  yards  of  the  shore ;  and 
St.  George's  Bay.  On  the  S.  and  S.  E.  the 
noble  harbour  of  Halifax  stands  pre-eminent. 
It  is  situated  nearly  midway  between  the 
eastern  and  western  extremities  of  the  pen- 
insula, and  its  favoui'able  position,  easy 
entrance,  accessibility  at  all  seasons  (its 
narigation  being  veiy  rarely  impeded  by 
ice,  as  that  of  Quebec  is  annually),  and 
capacity  of  affording  safe  anchorage  for  a 
thousand  ships,  have  rendered  it  oiu-  chief 
naval  station  in  North  America.  Shelburne 
Harboiu-  is  exceedingly  capacious,  and  per- 
fectly secure.  Margaret's  Bay  is  12  miles 
in  depth,  and  from  2  miles  at  its  entrance 
to  6  in  width ;  Mahone  Bay,  in  Lunenburg 
County,  is  equally  secm-e  and  extensive. 
Liverpool  Harbour  affords  good  anchorage  ; 
County  Harbom-  is  navigable  for  the  largest 
ships  for  10  miles  from  its  entrance ;  Canso 
forms  an  excellent  harljour,  and  Chedabucto 
Bay,  25  miles  in  length  and  15  in  breadth, 
is  navigable  throughout  for  the  largest 
ships,  and  in  its  several  smaller  harbours 
affords  safe  anchorage.  Between  Halifax 
and  Cape  Canso  are  12  ports,  capable  of 
receiving  ships  of  the  line,  and  there  are  14 
others  of  sufficient  depth  for  merchantmen. 
The  principal  harbours  on  the  northern 
shores  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  are  St.  Mary's 
Bay,  the  beautiful  Basin  of  Annapolis,  which 
is  described  by  Sir  John  Harvey  as  a  noble 
estuaiy  sheltered  by  mountain  I'anges,  open- 
ing to  the  Bay  of  Fimdy  through  a  narrow 
gorge,  navigable  by  large  vessels,  and  acces- 
sible at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Although 
this  part  of  the  country  is  comparatively  but 
recently  settled,  the  shores  of  this  basin, 
for  an  extent  of  30  miles,  are  highly  culti- 
vated, and  present  many  traits  of  natural 
beauty  and  advanced  cirilization,  of  which 
the  people  are  justly  proud.  Klines  Basin, 
a  continuation  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  whose 
tides  of  60  feet  in  height  rush  through  the 
strait  between  Cape  Blomedon  and  PaiTS- 
borough,  aiul  then  expand  over  a  broad 
basin,  which  washes  the  shores  of  four  of 
the  most  fertile  of  the  inland  counties,  re- 
ceives into  its  bosom  19  rivers,  and  having 
a  powerful  ebb  and  flow,  affords  singular 
facilities  for  navigation.     Chignecto  Channel 
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and  Cumbcrlaud  Basin  likewise  form  har- 
bours of  less  inii)ortance. 

The  governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  his  re- 
port to  Earl  Grey  in  1848,  rightly  remarks, 
that  these  harbours  were  obviously  never 
intended  by  Providenee  solely  for  the  use  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Nova  Scotia,  who  are 
already  becoming  to  a  large  extent  the 
carriers  to  Canada  of  tropical  and  foreign 
productions,  and  it  is  confidently  anticipated 
that  these  fine  havens  will  become  entre- 
pots for  the  extensive  adjacent  inland 
regions. 

Geology. — Nova  Scotia  is  marked  by  four 
geological  divisions,  which  reach  nearly 
across  from  S.W.  to  N.E.,  and  run  in  a 
longitudinal  direction  with  the  greatest  dia- 
meter of  the  country.  The  S.  side  of  Nova 
Scotia,  bordering  on  the  Atlantic,  and  form- 
ing a  narrow  strip  from  Cape  Sable  to  Cape 
Canso,  is  composed  principally  of  granite, 
gneiss,  and  mica  slate.  The  second  division, 
which  is  three  to  four  times  the  breadth  of 
the  first,  and  extends  from  Cape  St.  Mary 
to  Chedabucto  Bay,  is  composed  of  slate, 
greywacke,  and  grejrwacke  slate.  The  third 
is  a  trap  district,  and  forms  a  narrow  slip 
from  Briar  Island  to  Mines  Basin,  including 
the  whole  of  the  North  Mountains,  and  the 
islands,  &c.,  on  the  Nova  Scotia  shore  of  the 
Bay  of  Fundy.  The  fourth  is  a  red  sand- 
stone district,  and  extends  from  the  Gut  of 
Canso,  along  the  Northumberland  Straits. 
The  different  formations  in  Nova  Scotia 
correspond  with  those  of  the  United  States. 
In  both  countries  they  extend  from  N.E.  to 
S.W.,  nearly  parallel  to  the  Atlantic  coast, 
having  the  transition  and  secondary  rocks 
placed  to  the  northward  and  westward  of 
the  primary  formations.  The  geological 
divisions  of  Nova  Scotia,  as  above  laid  down 
by  Dr.  Gesner  in  his  valuable  work,  are  sub- 
ject to  various  irregularities  and  de^dations; 
but  a  section  of  the  strata,  extending  from 
Halifax  across  the  province  to  Cumberland 
Basin,  would  expose  a  greater  variety  of 
rocks  and  minerals  placed  in  regidar  order 
than  has  yet  been  discovered  in  any  country 
of  similar  magnitude.  The  fossil  remains 
found  in  the  mountain-limestone,  transition- 
slate,  &c.,  are  extremely  curious.  The  palm 
tree,  the  bamboo,  and  the  cactus,  have  been 
dug  from  the  rocks  and  coal-seams,  indicat- 
ing that  Nova  Scotia  at  one  time  enjoyed  a 
tropical  climate. 

The  oi-der  of  succession  of  the  different 
strata  of  rocks  in  Nova  Scotia  is  thus  given 
by  G.  R.  Young :— 


Alluvial  : 

A  vegetable  soil. 

Gravel,  sand,  and  clay,  con- 
taining the  bones  of  animals 
now  existing. 

Diluvial: 
Beds   of  gravel  and  rounded 
pebbles,  containing  bones  of 
animals  now  existing  (diluv. 
detritus). 

Tertiary : 
Thin   beds   of  limestone    and 

mai-1,  containing  ammonites 

and  other  shells. 
Beds   of  clay,  limestone,  and 

marljContaiuiugthc  remains 

of  land  and  marine  plants 

and  animals. 

Oolitic: 
Brown  sand. 

Slaty  limestone,  with  shells. 
Marly  clay 

Limestone  with  shells. 
Hard  clay 
Compact  limestone  and  Oolite. 


Trap : 
Trap  rocks. 
Greenstone,  amygdaloid,  and 

toadstoue,  containing  gems 

and  ucolites. 

Sanclskmey  neio  red: 
Sandstone  of  a  bright  red  co- 
lour, containing  beds  of  gyp- 
sum, and    sometimes    rock 


Coal  group. — Secondary  rocks : 
containing    raag- 
,.     Coal  measures,  cou- 
ig    of    sandstone,   coal. 


sha 


alte 


oftc 


repeated,  containing  the  re- 
mains of  several  classes  of 
tropical  plants,  marine,  and 
fluviatile  sheUs. 
Millstone  grit. 

O.  red  old  M.  satidst.  limest. : 
Beds  of  limestone,  slate,  clay, 

and  sandstone. 
Dark  red  sandstone,  with  beds 
of  pebbles. 

Primary  transition  : 
Slate,  greywacke  slate,  and 
quartz  rock, sometimes  alter- 
nating with  transition  lime- 
stone, containing  marine  or- 
ganic remains. 


Mica  slate. 

Gneiss. 

Granite  of  several  varieties. 


Everywhere. 

Valley  of  Annapolis  and 


The    surface  of  the   red 
sandstone  district  gene- 


parts  of  Cumberland. 


Shulienacadie  ] 


Onslow,  Pictou,  Cumbc 
land.  Parr.^-borouiih. 

Londunderi-y,  Windsc 
Nepean. 


The    North     M 
capes,  and  islands 
Parrs  borough. 


Windsor,  Rawdon,  Doug- 
las,    Pietou,     Cumber. 


Pictou,  Cumberiand. 

Onslow,  Pictou,  Horton. 
Horton,    Falmouth,   Pic- 


Chedabucto  Bay,  Halifax, 
Windsor  Road,  Lunen- 
burgh,  Yarmouth,  form- 
ing a  belt  running 
lengthwise  the  pro- 
vince, and  occupying  a 
large  tract  of  country. 

Cape  Canso,  Halifa.\, Mar- 
garet's Bay,  Lunen- 
burgh,  Shelburne,  form- 
ing the  south  coast  of 


the 


Grey  granite  prevails  along  the  shore; 
trap-rocks,  sometimes  interstratitied  with 
clay-slate,  protrude  in  various  places  in 
immense  parallel  ridges  above  the  surface, 
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and  ft'cqiicntly  in  piles  of  loose  masses 
heaped  confusedly  together,  traversed  fre- 
quently by  veins  of  quartz.  Near  Liver- 
pool, says  Dr.  Gesner,  the  whole  face  of  the 
country  is  covered  with  white  granite  masses; 
some  of  large  and  regular  dimensions,  re- 
sembling, at  a  distance,  huts  and  other  rude 
biuldings ;  in  some  places  tlie  resemblance 
is  so  perfect,  that  they  might  be  mistaken 
for  a  deserted  village.  Within  four  miles  of 
Halifax  is  a  granite  rock,  seventy-five  feet  in 
circumference,  weighing  upwards  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  tons,  poised  so  evenly  on 
a  flinty  base  of  twelve  inches,  that  the 
strength  of  one  hand  suffices  to  put  it  in 
motion.  Several  extensive  and  beautifid 
grottos  are  to  be  found  in  diflerent  parts  of 
the  coast ;  one  at  Pictou  is  100  feet  long  and 
G  feet  wide,  with  beautiful  stalactites  sus- 
pended from  the  roof;  and  a  cavern  at  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  with  a  narrow  entrance  to- 
wards the  sea,  contains  magnificent  halls, 
apparently  adorned  with  brilliant  gems.  In 
the  old  red  sandstone  near  the  town  of 
Lunenburg,  cavities,  called  "  ovens,"  have 
been  made  by  the  sea ;  into  these  the  waves 
rush  with  great  violence,  and  the  air  being 
confined  bursts  out,  carrjnng  the  spray  be- 
fore it  ^nth  a  noise  and  appearance  like  the 
spouting  of  an  enormous  whale.  These 
"  ovens  "  are  supposed  by  some  Americans 
to  be  the  nests  of  the  "  sea-serpents  "  seen 
near  Boston.  Clay-slate  is  found  in  the 
eastern  section  of  the  colony ;  it  is  generally 
of  a  veiy  fine  quality,  and  used  as  building 
stone  at  Halifax.  Greywacke,  and  grey- 
wacke-slate,  in  which  are  found  beds  of 
limestone  and  numerous  species  of  specular 
iron  ore,  extend  along  both  shores  of  Cheda- 
bucto  Bay.  The  grindstones  so  much 
esteemed  in  the  United  States,  and  known 
as  "  Nova  Scotia  blue  grits,"  are  obtained 
from  a  stratum  of  sandstone,  which  is  found 
between  the  coal  and  limestone;  they  afford 
a  valuable  branch  of  trade  to  the  colony. 
Connected  with  carboniferous  limestone  are 
the  valuable  coal-fields  of  Nova  Scotia, 
which,  together  with  those  of  Cape  Breton 
(now  working),  afford  sufficient  of  this  im- 
portant mineral  to  supply  the  whole  conti- 
nent of  America. 

Major  Robinson,  of  the  Royal  Engineers,in 
his  able  i-eport,  dated  Halifax,  31st  August, 
1848,  on  the  proposed  line  of  railway  from 
Halifax,  thi-ough  New  Brunswick  to  Que- 
bec, says  that  indications  of  coal  are  met 
with  in  abundance  from  the  banks  of  Gay's 
River  (twenty  miles   from  Halifax)   up   to 


the  Restigouche  River,  and  along  the  shores 
of  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs.  The  greatest  and 
most  valuable  coal-field  is  that  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  harbour  of  Pictou,  in  Nova  Scotia. 
The  coal-field  is  stated  to  be  about  100  square 
miles  in  extent — the  seam  varying  in  thick- 
ness from  one  to  thh-ty-six  feet.  The  coal 
is  bituminous,  and  of  good  quality.  Mines 
of  it  are  extensively  worked,  and  large  ex- 
ports from  them  are  made  to  the  United 
States.  The  Cumberland  coal  district  is 
inferior  in  importance  only  to  that  of  Pic- 
tou :  it  is  supposed  to  extend  fi-om  the 
Macon  River,  W.  of  Amherst,  over  to  Tat- 
magouche,  in  the  Straits  of  Northumberland. 
Some  mines  of  it  have  been  recently  opened, 
and  promise  to  be  very  productive. 

Varieties  of  iron,  copper,  and  lead  ores 
have  been  met  with ;  marble,  alabaster,  and 
porphyry  abound,  and  the  vast  internal 
wealth  of  this  portion  of  the  British  domin- 
ions will  probably  render  it  at  no  distant 
day  the  great  mining  district  of  the  "  New 
World." 

Soil. — The  arable  surface  is  of  various 
quality ;  there  are  extensive  alluvial  tracts 
producing  as  rich  crops  as  any  land  in  Eng- 
land ;  some  of  the  uplands  are  sandy  and 
poor,  and  on  the  S.  coast  it  is  so  rocky  as 
to  be  extremely  difficult  of  cultivation,  but 
when  the  stones  are  removed  excellent  crops 
are  obtained.  The  heads  of  rivers  and  the 
Ijends  of  bays  on  the  N.  coast  aff'ord  many 
fertile  tracts.  The  granite  disappears  alto- 
gether, except  at  one  or  two  places,  at  an 
average  distance  of  20  miles  from  the  sea; 
slate  forming  the  basis  of  the  upland  in  the 
immediate  rear,  pai'ticularly  in  the  centre  of 
the  pro\dnce.  Beyond  this  is  the  region  of 
fertility — the  soil  being  excellent,  and  stone 
(except  quarries  of  grindstone  and  freestone 
in  the  coimties  of  Pictou  and  Cumberland), 
rarely  to  be  seen.  There  are  three  descrip- 
tions of  land  known  in  the  husbandry  of  the 
province — upland,  intervale,  and  marsh. 

The  upland,  in  the  counties  of  Inverness, 
Sydney,  Pictou,  Colchester,  Cumberland, 
Hants,  King's,  Annapolis,  and  Digby,  is 
generally  fertile  and  free  from  stones.  Sir 
John  Harvey  says: — 

"  Alon-  thr  liaiiks  of  many  rivers,  draining  these 
exteiisi\.  ir:H  N,  :ur  liiuiul  tlic  intcrvalcs,  being  nar- 
row slriji  ni  li-hi  jlliivial  soil,  above  the  head  of  the 
tide,  ;iii(l  skiilinj;  Ihc  streams,  until  near  their  head- 
waters the  mountains  close  in  and  make  the  descent 
loo  rajjid  to  admit  of  deposits  being  formed.  These 
intervales  are  not  more  fertile  than  good  ujjland,  but 
are  generally  preferred:  some  of  them,  overflowed  by 
the  freshets,  which  bring  down  rich  particles  of  soil 
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from  higher  elevations,  will  pi'oduce  hay  without 
manure  ;  others,  secure  from  flowage,  and  requiring 
no  expense  to  dyke  them  from  the  sea,  make  excel- 
lent tillage  land',  easily  worked,  from  their  presenting 
level  surfaces  and  a  light  yet  fertile  soil.  Such  of 
these  intervales  as  are  cultivated  bear  grain  and 
green  crops  well,  perhaps  with  less  manure  than  up- 
land usually  requires,  but  they  do  not  retain  it  so 
tenaciously,  and,  besides,  are  earlier  struck  with  fi-ost. 
"  The  dyked  marshes  of  Nova  Scotia,  formed  along 
the  banks  of  all  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  and  Basin  of  Mines,  are  the  real  wealth  of 
the  province,  and  redeem  her  from  the  lower  level, 
which,  but  for  them,  she  must  have  occupied  as  an 
agricultural  country.  I  have  said  that  the  tides  of 
the  Bay  of  Fundy  rise  and  fall  about  60  feet. 
The  tide-wave,  pressed  on  by  the  mass  of  waters  in 
the  rear,  rushes  with  resistless  velocity  up  the  beds 
of  the  streams,  meeting  and  controlling  the  waters 
descending  towards  the  basin,  and  overflowing  with 
a  rich  deposit  the  flat  lands,  which  extend  on  either 
side.  The  receding  tide  leaves  these  covered  with 
rich  mud,  successive  layers  of  which,  deposited  in 
the  lapse  of  years,  and  gradually  overgrown  with 
wild  grasses  (which,  as  they  rise,  intercept  and  bind 
together  fresh  particles  of  soil),  form  the  marsli  lands 
of  Nova  Scotia,  which  have  been  cropped  without 
manure  for  1  jO  years.  The  cost  of  protecting  these 
lands  is  not  very  heavy  com])ared  with  their  intrinsic 
value,  which  is  hardly  yet  sufficiently  estimated  by 
those  who  own  them ;  but  their  comparative  worth 
may  be  judged  by  the  fact,  that,  while  the  best  up- 
land in  Nova  Scotia,  in  favourable  situations,  except 
on  the  peninsula  of  Halifax,  rarely  sells  higher  than 
£10  an  acre,  from  £20  to  £50  is  perhaps  the  average 
price  of  dyke,  whUe  woodland  or  pasturage,  on  the 
hill  sides,  but  a  few  miles  in  the  rear,  will  scarcely 
cojimand  £1." 

There  is  an  extensive  disintegration  of 
rocks  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  decompo- 
sition of  granite,  which  is  composed  of 
quartz,  feldspar,  and  mica,  produces  a  soil, 
which,  although  scanty,  is  good  and  produc- 
tive. Granite,  especially  the  soft  or  porce- 
lain description,  when  presenting  a  naked 
surface  to  the  atmosphere,  speedily  decays ; 
Sir  Humphry  Davy  has  shewn  that  the 
feldspar  which  constitvites  one  of  its  ingre- 
dients, yields  lime  and  potash;  the  mica, 
Ume  and  magnesia;  these  imbibe  from  the 
atmosphere  carbonic  acid;  the  oxyde  of  iron, 
which  constitutes  one  of  the  ingredients  of 
granite,  tends  to  unite  with  more  oxygen, 
and  the  moisture  supplied  by  rain  serves  to 
break  the  cohesion  of  the  structure  and  pre- 
pare for  rapid  disunion.  Feldspar,  wliich  is 
the  cement  of  granite,  first  yields  and  forms 
clay ;  mica  next  gives  way  and  forms  sand, 
and  quartz,  which  takes  the  longest  time  in 
decomposing  and  is  a  pure  siliceous  earth, 
forms  gravel.  The  old  red  sandstone  in 
different  parts  of  Nova  Scotia,  has  contribu- 
ted much  to  the  production  of  soil  by  its 
easy  decomposition;  but  it  is  a  poor  and 
hungry  soil,  and  has  but  a  scanty  covering 


of  vegetation,  unless  improved  by  artificial 
means.  In  Nova  Scotia  the  upland  consists 
partly  of  siliceous  or  sandy  soils,  called 
"barrens;"  partly  of  some  pretty  large  tracts 
of  clay,  diversified  boih  as  to  texture  and 
colour,  but  chiefly  of  loam — the  best  and 
most  valuable  of  all  uplands,  because  com- 
pounded of  original  earths,  by  whose  union 
the  purposes  of  vegetation  are  most  effectu- 
ally promoted.  These  loams  are  distributed 
in  rich  profusion  all  over  the  province,  and 
yield  abundantly  whatever  kind  of  corn  is 
sown  upon  them. 

Of  clay  upland  there  is  a  great  variety, 
and  it  is  met  with  on  the  different  rivers 
that  empty  themselves  into  Pictou  harbour, 
in  the  neighbovirhood  of  the  Shubenacadie, 
and  largely  between  Liverpool  and  Shel- 
burne.  The  term  "intervale  "  in  Nova  Scotia 
is  applied  to  fertile  levels  along  the  banks  of 
rivers,  formed  by  the  gradual  deposition  of 
their  waters  during  successive  ages.  The 
intervales  are  composed  therefore  of  succes- 
sive coats  of  fine  particles  of  clay,  sand,  and 
lime,  which  the  water  had  held  in  suspen- 
sion, and  which  had  been  washed  from  the 
higher  lands  by  rains  or  melting  snows. 
They  are  of  alluvial  origin,  and  all  the 
primitive  earths  enter  into  their  compo- 
sition ;  one  turbid  torrent  briugs  clay, 
another  sand,  a  third  passing  a  limestone 
district  contributes  a  valuable  calcareous 
earth.  Where  any  of  these  ingredients  pre- 
dominate, the  intervale  is  not  so  fertile;  it  is 
their  equable  mixtm-e  which  gives  the  soil 
its  great  fertility.  In  the  N.  W.  districts 
the  best  land  is  found :  towards  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  the  soil  is  rich  and  free  from  stones. 
A  great  extent  of  dyke,  or  marsh  land,  has 
been  drained,  and  some  of  it  has  yielded  for 
more  than  half  a  century  an  annual  produce 
of  three  tons  of  hay  per  acre.  There  are 
70,000  acres  in  one  body  of  this  dyked  land 
at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

The  agricultural  operations  of  the  pro- 
vince, thanks  to  the  excellent  "  Letters  of 
Agricola"  (J.  Young,  Esq.),  are  conducted 
with  much  skill  and  success. 

Climate  and  Diseases. — The  climate  of 
Nova  Scotia,  like  other  parts  of  the  North 
American  continent,  is  remarkable  for  great 
and  sudden  alternations  of  temperature  ;  the 
thermometer  has  been  known  to  exhibit  a 
difference  of  52°  in  24  hours.  The  atmos- 
phere is  exceedingly  moist ;  the  showers 
hea^der  and  more  frequent  than  in  Britain  ; 
fogs  are  common  along  the  sea  coast,  par- 
ticidarly  in  iNIay  and  June,  but  they  seldom 
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extend  any  distance  into  the  interior.  Al- 
though the  winter  is  much  more  severe  than 
that  of  Great  Britain,  yet  the  cold  is  not  by 
several  degrees  so  intense,  nor  the  heat  of 
summer  so  great  as  in  that  part  of  the 
American  continent  further  to  the  westward. 
The  thei-mometer  is  seldom  lower  than  6°  or 
8°  below  zero  in  winter,  or  above  88°  in 
summer. 

As  the  country  is  cleared,  the  climate 
becomes  milder;  the  following  Meteoro- 
logical Register  is  for  HaUfax : — 


Ther. 
Fahr. 

Wind 

y\ 

■s 

,• 

s 

2 

S 

4? 

30 

■?. 

Clear,  rain,  snow 

N.S.W. 

February 

4( 

IK 

10 

Ditto,  ditto,  cloudy 

N.W. and  variable 

March  .  . 

.=.■' 

■>rn 

0 

Ditto,  cloudy,  rain 

N.W.  and  S.W. 

April .  .  . 

.)■! 

30 

Ditto,  rain  and  cloudy 

Westerly. 

May    .  .  . 

;i 

4(1 

■^0 

Ditto,  Uttle  rain 

N.  and  ditto. 

June  .  .  . 

.iO 

■M) 

Ditto 

\V.  and  Northerly. 

July   .  .  . 

SI 

;:i 

411 

Ditto,  ditto  and  fog 

VV.N.  and  S. 

August.  . 

9( 

70 

■V") 

Ditto,  do.  do.  and  hazy 

W.!md  Southerly. 

7f 

•M 

4,S 

October    . 

w 

.51 

■.m 

Ditto 

S.W.N.andN.-W. 

NoTcmbcr 

.!< 

;w 

IK 

Ditto,  rain  and  fog 

W.  and  S.W. 

December 

46 

2.5 

' 

Ditto,  and  snow 

N.W.  and  N.E. 

From  December  to  the  end  of  March  the 
ground  is  generally  covered  with  snow. 
There  is  scarcely  any  spring,  but  the  autumn 
is  pleasant,  and  of  long  duration.  The 
prevailing  winds  ai'e  from  the  E.  in  spring, 
and  from  the  S.  or  S.W.  in  summer  and 
autumn,  and  from  the  N.  or  N.W.  in  winter, 
at  wliich  period  a  change  to  any  other 
quarter  is  generally  followed  by  a  rapid  rise 
in  the  thermometer,  accompanied  by  much 
rain  or  snow.  The  statistical  reports  on  the 
sickness,  mortality,  and  invaliding  among 
the  troops  of  the  British  army,  prejiai'ed 
from  the  records  of  the  Ai-my  ^Medical  De- 
partment and  War  Office  retuins,  states, 
that  although  neai'ly  onc-thiid  of  the  .sur- 
face of  the  peninstda  is  uiidei-  watci',  yet  the 
iidiabitants  "  enjoy  a  remarkable  degree  of 
health,  and  an  almost  total  exemption  from 
those  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers 
which  affect  the  constitution  in  Canada." 
The  air,  indeed,  is  highly  salubrious;  80 
years  of  hfe  being  freipunlly  atiaiiud  in  the 
full  use  of  mental  and  bodily  faculties.  The 
climate  of  Cape  Breton  is  much  the  same 
as  that  of  Nova  Scotia,  but  even  more 
healthy ;  no  e])idemic  disease,  except  small- 
])ox,  has  been  known  for  many  yeai's  in  the 
island,  and  both  among  the  inhal)itants  and 
the  troops  sickness  and  moitality  are  ex- 
ceedingly rare.     In  the  adjacent  island  of 


Prince  Edward  the  winter  is  more  severe 
than  at  Cape  Breton  or  Nova  Scotia ;  the 
thermometer  frequently  falls  to  20  or  25° 
Ijelow  zero,  and  the  rivers  and  bays  remain 
fi-07.cn  to  the  end  of  April.  At  Fredericton, 
in  New  Brunswick,  the  climate  is  not  liable 
during  -n-inter  to  such  sudden  vicissitudes  as 
that  of  Nova  Scotia;  the  frost  is  steadier, 
and  the  winter  more  severe  and  of  longer 
diu-ation;  the  summer  heat  is  more  intense ; 
the  thermometer  ranges  from  96  to  42° 
below  zero.  Fogs  duiing  May  and  June 
are  common  along  the  sea  coasts,  but  they 
do  not  appear  to  have  much  effect  on  the 
salubrity  of  the  air.  In  illustration  of  the 
health  of  these  settlements  the  foDowing 
return  is  given  of  the  sickness  and  mortality 
among  the  troops  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Bruusmek,  for, a  period  of  20  years,  accord- 
ing to  the  medical  retiu'ns  of  strength  : — 


Admitted 

Ratio  per  1000. 

Years. 

Strength. 

Hospital. 

Died. 

Adm. 

Died. 

1817 

3,245 

2,499 

65 

770 

20 

1818 

2,411 

1,343 

17 

557 

7 

1819 

2,070 

1,595 

36 

771 

17 

1820 

1,995 

1,481 

24 

743 

12 

1821 

2,034 

1,828 

16 

899 

8 

1822 

2,083 

1,736 

29 

833 

14 

1823 

1,987 

1,444 

24 

727 

12 

1824 

2,005 

1,655 

22 

825 

11 

1825 

2,418 

29 

1,101 

13 

1826 

2,183 

1,796 

32 

823 

15 

1827 

2,212 

1,724 

34 

779 

15 

1828 

2,138 

1,588 

28 

743 

13 

1829 

2,286 

2,062 

28 

902 

12 

1830 

2,417 

2,051 

33 

849 

14 

1831 

2,463 

2,182 

53 

886 

22 

1832 

2,290 

1,781 

29 

778 

13 

1833 

1,892 

1,376 

32 

727 

17 

1834 

1,967 

2,196 

79 

1,116 

40 

1S35 

2,146 

1,681 

18 

783 

8 

1836 

2,102 

1,738 

21 

827 

10 

Total 

44,120 

36,174 

649 

- 

- 

Average 

2,206 

1,809 

32 

820 

14-7 

This  table  differs  from  the  War  Office 
returns,  which  give  the  total  deaths,  arising 
from  all  causes,  at  829;  making  a  difference 
in  20  years  of  180.  Of  this  number  17 
committed  suicide,  35  were  drowned,  8  died 
suddenly,  7  by  accidents,  8  by  excessive 
drinking,  1  frozen  to  death,  1  shot  attemjit- 
ing  to  desert;  some  died  at  an  outi)ost 
under  charge  of  private  medical  practition- 
ers ;  and  some  belonged  to  the  Arlillerj', 
who  make  no  returns  to  the  War  Office. 
The  medical  officers'  statements  above  show 
an  average  annual  mortality  of  14' 7  per  1,000; 
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the  War  Office  returns  18  per  1 ,000  annually, 
which  is  more  than  that  of  the  drarroons 
aiul  (Irafioon-suards  in  the  United  Kin<;dom, 
wliosc  ratio  of  mortality  is  about  1 1^  per 
1,000  annually,  and  the  avera<re  of  sickness 
109  per  1,000  more  than  that  of  the  troops 
in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bmnswiek.  In 
Canada  the  medical  officers'  returns  for  20 
years  show  the  total  streng;th  referred  to  in 
returns  Cl,066;  the  admissions  into  hospital 
of  that  strength,  66,957 ;  the  deaths,  982 ; 
the  avera£;e  annual  admissions  into  hospital 
were  therefore  3,318;  the  average  annual 
deaths,  49 ;  the  deaths  per  1,000,  16-1.  The 
cases  of  sickness  in  Canada  are  168  per  1,000 
more  than  the  dragoon -guards  and  dragoons 
serving  at  home  ;  and  the  deaths  of  16'1  per 
1,000  is  a  medium  between  the  ratio  in 
infantry  depots  and  cavalry  corps  serving  at 
home.  The  mortality  shewTi  in  the  War 
Office  returns  for  the  same  period  is 
1,286,  making  a  difference  of  304;  of  this 
number  122  were  drowned  (chiefly  in  at- 
tempting to  desert  into  the  United  States), 
13  committed  suicide,  10  died  of  excessive 
drinking,  10  of  apoplexy,  3  found  dead, 
2  killed  by  lightning,  2  shot  dead,  1  mur- 
dered, 3  executed,  4  died  suddenly, — these 
and  other  casualties  make  the  mortality  in 
Canada  20  per  1,000  annually.  The  moiety 
of  deaths  in  Canada  were  from  fever;  in 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  from  dis- 
eases of  the  lungs.  The  diseases  and  deaths 
among  the  troops  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick,  arc  thus  shown : — 


ADMISSIONS. 

DEA-l 

HS. 

Annl.  ratio  per 

Annl.  ratio  per 

DISEASES. 

1000  of  Mean 

1000  of  Mean 

Strei 

gth. 

Strength. 

in  the  United  Kingdom 

a       J 

-o 

refer  to   the    dragoons 

-sfi 

^.■^  = 

%li 

^  9 

and  dragoon-guards.) 

c^^;? 

ill 

»^S 

■§-= 

Ill 

m 

^5 

Fevers 

69- 

75- 

1-6 

1-4 

]-.rui,tive  Fevers      .     .     . 

2- 

,3- 

•1 

Diseases  of  the  Lungs      . 

12.3- 

US- 

7-1 

7-7 

„  Liver  ...... 

9- 

8- 

-2 

-4 

„  Stomach  and  Bowels 

9-t- 

9-1- 

1-.5 

•8 

Epidemic  Cholera  .    .    . 
Diseases  of  the  Brain  .    . 

5- 

4- 

1-4 

1-2 

11- 

1-3 

•7 

Dropsies 

2- 

1- 

■5 

•3 

Khcumatic  Affections      . 

Venereal 

83- 

181- 

Abscesses  and  Ulcers  .    . 

10.5- 

133- 

Wounds  and  Injuries  .     . 

US- 

126- 

1-1 

,  . 

Punished 

8- 

Disea.sesoftheF.ves    .     . 

SI- 

19- 

SUin    .    . 

23- 

29- 

All  other  Disea.ses  .     .     . 

Z2- 

•u- 

' 

Total     .     .     . 

820- 

9-29- 

14-7 

14- 

Thus,  although  the  climates  and  localities 
arc,  in  many  respects,  dissimilar,  the  dis- 
eases and  mortality  are  alike.  It  should  be 
remarked,  however,  that  the  dragoons  and 
dragoon-guards  are  picked  men,  and  not 
subject  to  the  exposure  and  hardships  de- 
volving on  troops  of  the  line  in  the  Colonics. 

Every  physiological,  terrestrial,  and  mete- 
orological fact,  in  any  manner  connected 
with  the  mysterious  disease  termed  cholera, 
is  so  valuable,  in  order  that,  by  better 
understanding  it,  every  means  may  be 
taken  which  can  be  reasonably  hoped  to  con- 
duce, under  Providence,  to  its  prevention, 
mitigation,  and  cure,  that  I  am  induced, 
to  give  the  following  remarkable  state- 
ment, furnished  to  the  War  Office,  relative 
to  the  appearance  and  progress  of  this  ex- 
traordinary malady  among  the  troops  in 
British  America ;  viz.,  at  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brnns-wick,  and  in  Eastern  and  Western 
Canada. 

"  The  troops  in  this  command  (Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick)  escaped  this  disease  in  1832,  when 
it  raided  with  great  severity  in  Canada,  but  in  July, 
18.'i-i,  it  broke  out  among  those  at  Halifax  under  the 
following  circumstances.  On  the  20th  of  that  month 
a  vessel  from  Quebec,  where  the  cholera  was  then 
prevalent,  entered  the  harbour  of  Halifax.  During 
the  voyage  the  crew  had  suffered  severely  from  bowel 
complaints,  and  one  of  them  was  admitted  into  the 
poor-house  labouring  under  symptoms  of  cholera,  of 
which  he  died.  About  a  week  afterwards,  another 
fatal  case  occurred  in  a  person  occupying  the  same 
ward,  and  by  the  7th  August  the  disease  began  to  be 
very  general  among  the  inmates  of  the  establishment. 
The  first  cases  were  observed  in  the  town  about  the 
10th  of  August,  from  which  period  till  the  24th  the 
epidemic  made  rapid  progress,  and  contiiuied  -ivith 
various  degrees  of  intensity  till  the  end  of  Sei)tember. 
The  extent  of  its  ravages  cannot  be  accurately  ascer- 
tained, but  it  is  supposed  that  throughout  the  town 
and  suburbs  about  600  died.  The  number  admitted 
into  the  civil  hospitals  was  1,020,  and  the  deaths  382. 
The  infirm,  the  drunken,  and  tlie  dissipated  were  its 
]ninr-i]>al   victims,   though  to   this   there  were   many 

"  Aiming  the  niilitarv,  two  cases  of  simple  cholera 
had  l),,n  noticed  in  the  9(ith  regiment,  on  the  24th 
and  .31st  July,  but  it  was  not  till  the  Kth  of  August 
that  the  first'  fatal  case  occurred.  After  that  period 
it  spread  throughout  the  garrison  ;  the  lliHe  Brigade 
suffered  most,  indeed  to  such  extent,  that  18  deaths 
took  place  between  the  21st  and  25th  of  August. 
The  corps  was,  in  consequence,  sent  to  Sackville, 
about  8  miles  from  Halifax,  after  which  only  four 
new  cases  occurred.  The  success  of  this  experiment 
led  til  the  same  measure  being  adopted  with  the  96th 
and  s:!r(l  regiments,  who  were  removed  to  an  encamp- 
ment in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  with  the  like  good 
effect ;  the  disease  ceased  both  among  the  civilians 
and  military  about  the  end  of  September,  though  a 
few  isolated  cases  continued  to  present  themselves  for 
some  weeks  after. 

"  During  the  whole  of  this  period  bowel  complaints 
of  various   kinds   were  exceedingly   common,   even 
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among  those  who  escaped  the  graver  forms  of  the 
disease. 

"  Though  the  circumstances  under  which  the  dis- 
ease first  appeared  were  such  as  to  favour  the  idea  of 
contagion,  yet  nothing  occurred  in  the  course  of  its 
progress  to  strengthen  that  supposition  ;  and  neither 
the  medical  officers,  nor  those  in  immediate  attend- 
ance on  the  sick,  suffered  in  a  greater  proportion  than 
persons  not  so  exposed. 

"  Of  293  women  attached  to  the  different  corps,  37 
were  attacked  and  16  died,  being  almost  exactly  the 
same  proportion  as  among  the  soldiers.  Children 
were  remarkably  exempt,  for  of  560  in  the  garrison 
only  16  were  attacked,  and  6  died.  The  officers  also 
suffered  but  little ;  out  of  a  strength  of  60  only  4 
were  attacked,  all  of  whom  recovered. 

•'  The  admissions  into  hospital  were  210,  the  deaths 
59.     Proportions  of  deaths  to  admissons  1  in  3  nearly. 

"  The  following  Table,  compiled  from  the  Age  and 
Service  Returns  furnished  annually  to  the  War  Office, 
shows  that  the  mortality  on  this  occasion  fell  very 
heavily  on  soldiers  at  an  advanced  period  of  life: — 


Ratio  of 

Total 

Deaths  per 

Age. 

Strength. 

Deaths  by 
Epidemie 
Cholera. 

lOOU  at  eacl. 

Epideniie 

Cholera. 

Under  18   .     .     . 

18 

_ 

_ 

18  to  25    .     .     . 

502 

1 

2- 

25   „    33    .     .     . 

829 

30 

30-2 

33    „    40    .     .     . 

158 

14 

88-e 

40   „    50    .     .     . 

37 

4 

108- 

Total     .     . 

1,544 

49 

34-7 

"  This  Table  only  includes  a  part  of  the  deaths,  as 
those  which  occurred  among  the  Ordnance  cannot  be 
traced. 

"  We  find  it  stated,  that  prior  to  the  appearance 
of  cholera  there  was  more  easterly  wind  than  usual, 
and  that  the  progress  of  the  disease  was  greater  dur- 
ing and  after  a  long  continuance  of  rain  than  in  dry 
weather  ;  but  the  meteorological  observations  are  not 
sufficiently  detailed  to  warrant  the  accuracy  of  that 
assertion.  The  epidemic  dees  not  seem  to  have  ex- 
tended beyond  the  limits  of  Halifax,  at  least  the 
troops  were  exempt,  and  we  can  find  no  record  of  it 
having  prevailed  in  any  other  quarter  among  the  civil 
population. 

"  The  di.sease  prevailed  in  Canada  in  1832  and 
1834 ;  in  the  former  of  these  years  cases  of  it  were  first 
noticed  at  Quebec,  on  the  8th  of  June,  among  a  party 
of  emigrants  w'ho  landed  there  on  their  way  to  Mon- 
treal, in  consequence  of  the  steam-boat  in  wliicli  tlioy 
had  embarked  being  over-erow^ded.   On  the  following 


with  extreme  viriilcnrr,  im  n  «  hm  n.i  ciniiiiMiiuaiioii 
with  strangers  orcnii^r.iiit ,  rwiiM  lir  ii^cril  ;  ii  iliiillv 
affected  residents  in  cr-wdcd  or  ill  \(.iiiiluUd  build'- 
ings,  or  low  and  marshy  situations,  wlierc  whole 
families  were  in  several  instances  cut  off  by  it. 

"  By  the  17th  or  18th  of  June  the  disease  had  at- 
tained its  greatest  ))revalcnce  and  severity,  and  con- 
tinued with  little  abutement  during  the  rest  of  that 


month  ;  but  towards  the  beginning  of  July  the  cases 
became  of  a  milder  nature  ;  it  afterwards  raged,  how- 
ever, at  intervals,  with  increased  virulence  for  a  few 
days,  and  isolated  cases  continued  to  make  their  ap- 
pearance till  the  month  of  October,  The  disease  then 
ceased,  after  having  destroyed  in  Quebec  upwards  of 
2,200  out  of  a  population  of  30,000,  including  passing 
emigrants,  and  3,000  in  Montreal,  out  of  a  population 
of  nearly  the  same  extent ;  as  the  greater  proportion 
of  these  perished  within  a  fortnight  after  the  disease 
appeared,  the  mortality  during  that  period  must  have 
been  most  appalling.  In  Quebec  it  broke  out  among 
the  troops  a  few  days  later  than  among  the  inhabi- 
tants, but  did  not  affect  them  to  quite  so  great  an  ex- 
tent ;  out  of  about  1,100  quartered  at  Quebec  25  died, 
besides  two  or  three  at  some  of  the  small  outposts. 
The  32nd  Foot,  which  was  cut  off  from  communica- 
tion with  the  inhabitants  by  being  quartered  in  the 
citadel,  escaped  for  66  days,  but  then  suffered  as  much 
as  the  rest  of  the  troops;  for  of  17  attacked  11  died, 
and  the  disease  was  so  rapid  in  its  progress,  that  the 
average  duration  of  the  fatal  cases  did  not  exceed 
I65  hours. 

"  In  Montreal,  cholera  appeared  among  the  troops 
two  days  after  it  broke  out  in  the  town,  and  raged 
with  still  greater  severity  than  at  Quebec,  for  out  of 
a  force  which  did  not  exceed  550  men  39  were  cut  off 
in  a  few  days. 

"  With  the  view  of  arresting  the  alarming  progress 
of  this  pestilence,  the  military  at  Montreal  were, 
about  the  20th  of  June,  removed  to  an  encampment 
on  the  island  of  St.  Helen's,  and  all  communication 
with  the  town  cut  off;  they  remained  till  the  end  of 
October,  during  which  period  only  one  case  occurred 
among  them.  A  detachment  of  70  men,  however, 
who  had  been  removed  to  the  barrack  of  La  Prairie, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  suffered  extremely ; 
for,  of  10  soldiers  attacked,  8  died ;  the  remainder 
were  then  transferred  to  St.  Helen's,  after  which  no^ 
fatal  case,  and  only  two  or  three  slight  attacks,* 
occurred  among  them. 

"On  this  occasion  the  troops  at  Isle  aux  Noix, 
Sorel,  and  the  other  stations  in  Lower  Canada, 
escaped  the  disease,  but  within  eight  days  after  its 
appearance  at  Montreal  it  broke  out  at  Kingston  in 
the  upper  province,  and  gradually  extended  to  To- 
ronto, and  Fort  George,  where  it  proved  fatal  in 
nearly  the  same  proportions  as  in  the  lower  province, 
particularly  at  Toronto.  Though  the  inhabitants  at 
By  Town  suffered  very  much,  the  eases  among  the 
military  were  comparatively  few  and  slight,  and  at 
Amherstberg  and  Penetangulshene  they  entirely 
escaped.  The  loss  of  the  troops  at  those  stations  in 
the  upper  province  where  it  prevailed  was, — 

StrenRth.    Died. 
At  Kingston  and  Fort  Henry    .  577  8 

Toronto        .         .         .         .317         10 
Fort  George         ...     59  2 

"  As  it  was  Intir  in  its  appearance,  so  it  was,  in  a 

(■nii(v| iHii^  ili^rrr,  of  lougcr  continuance  in  the 

u]i]ii  I-  |iiii\iiici,  wliric  cases  occurred  till  the  com- 
ni.Mcc  nil  III  of  wiiiur.  Owing  to  the  scattered 
-talc  of  tlir  |io|iiihitii)n,  the  precise  extent  of  the 
mortality  lannot  ]„•  exactly  ascertained ;  but  at  To- 
ronto,  a'l t   an   ( ighth    part  was   attacked,  and  of 

these,  oMc-lialfdied.  .\t  By  Town,  49  deaths  took 
place  out  of  a  population  of  1,000,  and  in  some  of  the 
smaller  villages  the  mortality  was  even  greater. 

"  During  1833  no  cases  of  cholera  were  observed  ; 
in  May,  1834,  a  few  were  said  to  have  occurred  at 
Quebec  immediately  after  the  opening  of  the  ports, 
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but  it  was  not  till  the  7th  of  July  that  the  presence  of 
the  disease  in  tliat  town  was  so  far  ascertained  as  to 
be  made  the  subject  of  ofticial  announcement.  On 
the  11th  it  was  reported  also  at  Montreal,  but  in  both 
of  these  towns,  and  indeed  generally  throughout  the 
province,  its  progress  was  by  no  means  so  rapid  or  so 
alarming  as  on  the  previous  occasion.  By  the  middle 
of  August  it  was  on  the  decline  throughout  Lower 
Canada,  but  did  not  entirely  disappear  till  November. 
The  mortality  was  ikiI  sm  ^'irat  as  in  1832,  for  only 
930  deaths  are  recorilrd  Id  have  taken  place  from  it 
in  Quebec,  and  8M'-1  in  Montreal. 

"  Though  one  case  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  the 
end  of  June,  it  was  not  till  the  14th  of  July  that  the 
epidemic  began  to  prevail  among  the  military  in  Que- 
bec. Between  that  date  and  the  4th  of  August, 
several  were  attacked  in  the  town  barrack  ;  but,  as  on 
the  former  occasion,  those  in  the  citadel  escaped  till 
the  disease  was  on  the  decline  among  the  inhaliitauts; 
the  first  case  among  them  occurred  on  the  18th  of 
August,  and  for  a  week  thereafter  they  suffered  very 
much,  though  not  to  such  an  extent  as  the  others. 
In  all,  16  deaths  took  place  among  the  troops  in  the 
town  and  citadel  of  Quebec,  besides  3  at  the  quaran- 
tine station  of  Gros  Isle,  where  there  was  a  small  de- 
tachment. 

"  At  Montreal  the  disease  appeared  among  the  mi- 
litary the  day  after  it  was  observed  among  the  inha- 
bitants, and  by  the  22nd  of  July  several  cases  and 
four  deaths  had  taken  place ;  the  troops  were  then 
removed  to  the  Island  of  St.  Helen's,  as  on  the  former 
occasion,  and  with  like  good  efl'ect,  for  onlv  two  cases 
occuiTed  afterwards,  neitlier  of  which  proved  fatal, 
though  of  nine  cases  left  sick  in  the  hospital  at  Mon- 
treal three  died.  Of  the  troojjs  at  Isle  au  Noix,  and 
the  other  small  military  posts  in  the  Lower  Province, 
none  were  attacked,  but  in  some  of  the  adjacent  vil- 
lages it  proved  very  fatal ;  at  Three  Rivers,  for  in- 
stance, 63  deaths  took  place  out  of  a  population  of 
300. 

"  Following  up  the  course  of  the  St.  Lawrence  the 
cholera  reached  Kingston  on  the  2Gth  July,  and  pre- 
vailed among  the  inhal)itaiits  quite  as  much  as  in 
1832.  The  Artillery,  thougli  in  an  elevated  and  what 
■was  supposed  a  healtliy  quarter,  lost  five  men  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days.  The  troops  of  the  line,  who, 
being  in  a  low  swampy  situation,  were  more  likely  to 
suffer,  lost  only  one  man,  but  their  barracks  admitted 
of  a  more  complete  separation  from  the  inhabitants. 


*  "  Penetanguishene,  to  the  N.  of  Georgian  Bay,  a 
branch  of  Lake  Huron,  is  distant  about  80  miles 
N.  W.  from  Toronto,  where  a  subaltern,  with  30  or 
40  men,  is  generally  quartered.  The  barrack,  a 
substantial  stone  building  aflbrding  excellent  accom- 
modation, stands  at  the  base  of  a  long  sandy  ridge 
of  ground  from  200  to  300  feet  in  height,  forming, 
by  its  projection  into  the  bay,  one  extremity  of  an 
extensive  harbour.  There  is  also  a  small  wooden 
hospital  on  the  rising  ground,  about  400  yards  in 
rear  of  the  barrack.  At  the  head  of  this  bay,  as  well 
as  for  several  miles  to  the  S.  E.,  the  ground  is  low 
and  swampy,  but  as  the  post  is  well  sheltered  in  that 
direction  by  the  rise  of  the  hill  on  which  it  is  built, 
and  the  wind  generally  blows  down  tlie  lake,  the 
exhalations  are  likely  to  be  carried  beyond  the 
garrison. 

"  The  general  character  of  the  country  in  this  dis- 
trict is  undulating  and  hilly,  but  there  are  no  moun- 
tains of  any  magnitude  in  the  vicinity,  though  several 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  distance-  the  soil  is  still  covered 
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to  which  this  exemption  was  attributed,  and  on  the 
Artdlery  liein;;  rejunveil  tn  an  encampment  at  Fort 
Henry  the  ili-eae  di  ,,i|,]ieai'ed.  From  Kingston  it 
extended  to  'I'l.inmo  ,,ii  Ihe  30th  of  June,  and  com- 
mitted great  liuvuc  among  the  inhabitants,  particu- 
larly the  lower  orders,  but  the  troo])s  escaped  with 
three  cases  of  simple  cholera,  none  of  which  proved 
fatal. 

"  Till'  disease  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent 
bolli  at  l''tiit  (ieorge  and  Amherstberg  among  the 
inhaliitaiil';.  Inil  did  not  extend  to  the  troops,  who 
only  siiliei-ed  from  a  general  tendency  to  bowel  com- 
plaints during  the  time  it  prevailed  in  the  vicinity. 
At  the  remote  station  of  Penetanguishene  no  cases 
occurred.* 

"  The  projjortion  of  deaths  to  the  number  attacked 
was  very  nearly  the  same  in  both  years.  In  all 
situations  and  luider  all  modes  of  treatment,  about 
1  in  2  died  of  the  cases  in  the  civil,  and  1  in  3 
of  those  in  the  military  hos])itals ;  but  from  the  .«trict 
surveillance  exercised  over  the  troops,  nearly  half  of 
the  cases  among  them  were  noticed  in  the  premon- 
itory stage,  and  consequently  could  be  treated  with 
a  greater  prospect  of  success  than  those  in  the  civil 
hospitals,  where  the  great  majority  of  patients  were 
far  advanced  in  the  disease  before  they  applied  for 
medical  aid.  The  admissions  into  hospital  were 
356;  deaths,  127;  proportion  of  deaths  to  admis- 
sions 1  in  3. 

"  One  of  the  most  extraordinary  features  of  this 
epidemic  is,  that  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  re- 
coveries has  been  very  nearly  alike  in  all  the  Mili- 
tary Commands  of  which  the  medical  records  have 
been  investigated,  for  instance: — 


Jtilitary  Commands. 

1 

< 

1 

I'rnp.  of 
Dcatlxsto 
Attacks. 

Amons  Cavalry  in    the    United 

KiuRdom,  1832,  1833,  and  1834  . 

„     Troops  in  Gibraltar,  1834        . 

„        Nova  Scotia,  &c.  1834 

„        „        Canada,  1832      .        . 

Canada,  18.34       . 
„  Black  Troops  at  Honduras,  1836 

171 

4.59 
210 
2.59 
97 
62 

64 
131 
59 
94 
33 
20 

10  in  32 

10  „  35 
10  „  35 
10  „  28 
10  „  29 
10  „  31 

"  Thus,  under  all  the  modes  of  treatment  which 
may  have  been  adopted  on  these  different  occasions. 


with   primeval  forests,  except  for  a  short  distance 
around  the  post. 

"  Though  this  station  is  little  more  than  one  de- 
gree N.  of  Toronto,  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the 
climate ;  the  winters  are  as  severe  and  as  long  as 
those  in  Lower  Canada ;  snow  falls  about  the  middle 
of  November,  and  continues  till  the  beginning  of 
May,  and,  in  some  instances,  the  whole  lake  is  frozen 
till  the  end  of  that  month.  The  summers  are  how- 
ever much  cooler,  and  more  agreeable  than  in  either 
of  the  provinces.  Notwithstanding  the  severity  of 
this  climate,  the  troops  have  been  healthy  to  an 
unprecedented  degree;  no  death  has  taken  place, 
except  from  accidents,  since  1828,  when  the  station 
was  first  occupied.  Fevers  are  almost  entirely  un- 
known ;  and  in  1836,  out  of  an  average  force  of  42 
men,  only  4  cases  of  disease  occurred  which  could 
fairly  be  attributed  to  climate ;  yet  so  sudden  are 
the  changes  of  temperature,  that  the  thermometer 
has  been  known  to  fall  from  40  deg.  above  to  15  deg. 
below  zero,  between  midnight  and  sunrise." 
2a 
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the  proportion  of  deaths  to  recoveries  has  not  varied 
above  one-fourth,  showini;  that  the  nmidial  mea- 
sures hitherto  employed  can  have  liad  little  if  any 
effect  in  counteracting  tlie  latal  character  of  the 
disease. 

"  In  both  these  years,  when  this  epidemic  pre- 
vailed, the  native  Indians  suffered  from  it  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  white  population.  At  three  settlements 
from  which  Returns  were  received,  about  a  twelfth  part 
of  the  population  died  in  1832,  and  about  half  that 
proportion  when  it  again  prevailed  in  1834.  Although 
their  principal  remedy  consisted  in  swallowing  lai-ge 
quantities  of  charcoal  mixed  with  lard,  almost  exactly 
the  same  proportion  recovered  as  among  the  white 
inhabitants  of  the  towns,  who  possessed  every  ad- 
Tantage  which  the  aid  of  medical  science  could 
suggest 

"  In  tracing  the  course  of  various  epidemics  of  yel- 
low fever  among  our  troops  in  other  colonies,  we 
have  fi-equently  noticed  that  all  ranks  were  affected 
in  nearly  an  equal  degree ;  the  reverse  was  the  case, 
however,  with  cholera,  particularly  in  Canada,  for  not 
a  single  officer  died,  and  only  four  were  attacked 
during  the  fii'st,  and  three  during  the  second  epi- 
demic.    The  same   peculiarity  was  observed   during 


the  prevalence  of  this  disease  in  Nova  Scotia,  in 
1S3-1  ;  and  in  Gibraltar  there  were  but  two  admis- 
sions and  one  death  among  the  officers,  though  there 
were    4od    adnuNsions    and    131    deaths    among   the 


lice  that  though  Kttle 
character  of  the  dis- 
t  an  advanced  stage, 
r  habits,  and  the  de- 
s  in  the  higher  ranks 
premonitory 


troops.        This   \r.:,].   I..t]..     ihi 

can  be  done  t^  : 

ease  when  allnw    .1    ■., 

yet  that  a  geiirn.in   di.t.  i  ri; 

gree  of  attention  which  per; 

of  life  are  likely  to  pay  to         _ 

have  a  powerful  effect  in  diminishing  their  liability  to 

its  influence. 

"  The  soldiers'  wives  suffered  to  almost  precisely 
the  same  extent  as  the  troops,  but  there  was  a  marked 
exemption  of  their  children  from  the  severer  forms  of 
the  disease,  only  seven  cases  and  four  deaths  having 
occurred  among  them  on  each  occasion,  though  their 
numbers  were  between  700  and  800 ;  a  very  large 
proportion,  however,  suffered  from  diarhooa  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic,  and  many  were  out  off 
by  it. 

"  The  following  Table,  compiled  from  the  Age  and 
Service  Returns,  furnished  annually  to  the  War 
Office,  shows  the  influence  of  age  on  mortality  bv  this 
disease  among  the  troops  : — 


Age 

Strength. 

Deaths  by 
Epidemic  Cholera. 

Total  Strength 

for 

both  years. 

Total  Deaths 
by  Epidemic 

Cholera, 
in  both  years. 

Ratio  of  Deaths 
at  each  Age 

1832. 

1834. 

1832. 

1834. 

by  Epidemic 
Cholera. 

Under  18      .     .     . 
18  to  2.3      ... 
25  to  33      ... 
33  to  40      ... 
40  to  50      ... 

IS 

1,172 

1,070 

282 

38 

12 

695 

1,145 

297 

47 

23 

39 
17 
3 

1 

12 
4 
3 

30 

1,867 

2,215 

579 

85 

29 
51 
21 
6 

15-0 
23- 
36-3 
70-6 

Total      .     . 

2,580 

2,196 

82 

25 

4,776 

107 

22-4 

"  As  the  requisite  Returns  are  not  furnished  by  the 
Artillery,  this  Table  refers  to  the  deaths  which  took 
place  among  the  troops  of  the  line  only ;  but  com- 
bined with  similar  results  obtained  in  regard  to  those 
in  Nova  Scotia,  it  is  sufficient  to  establish  that  the 
fatal  tendency  of  cholera  increased  rapidly  with  the 
advance  of  age. 

"  In  tracing  the  rise  and  progress  of  this  disease, 
nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  regularity  with 
w^hich,  on  both  occasions,  it  advanced  along  the  prin- 
cipal channels  by  which  the  tide  of  emigration  and  of 
commerce  flowed  through  the  country ;  take,  for  in- 
stance, its  progress  along  the  line  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  the  lakes. 


Progress  of  the  Disease. 


between   Montreal   and 


1  Ith  July 
".'Ifith       „ 


7th  July. 


26th  „ 
3(lth  „ 
13th  Aug. 


"  Here,  with  the  single  exception  of  Fort  George, 
at  which  it  appeared  a  few  days  later  in  1832  than 
might  have  been  expected  from  its  geograj)hieal  posi- 


tion, this  singular  disease  may  be  said  to  have  tra- 
velled with  post-like  regularity. 

"  Along  the  banks  of  the  Ottawa,  another  of  the 
principal  channels  of  emigration  into  Canada,  it  pur- 
sued the  same  steady  course,  as  well  as  up  the  Riche- 
lieu, and  along  Lake  Champlain  through  the  United 
States  to  New  York,  a  route  which  is  also  frequently 
taken  by  emigrants  on  their  arrival  in  Quebec. 
These  circumstances,  combined  with  the  fact  of 
several  persons  having  died  from  the  disease  on  their 
passage  from  Ireland,  in  each  of  the  years  when  it 
appeared,  led  to  the  belief  of  its  having  been  im- 
ported, and  subsequently  communicated  by  contagion ; 
various  precautionary  measures  were  in  consequence 
adopted  to  ])revent  its  propagation,  and  strict  qua- 
rantine regnlatinns  were  enforced,  both  as  regarded 
the  troops  and  inliabitunts;  but  though  in  some  in- 
stances thesi'  were  apparently  effectual,  in  others  they 
proved  ol'  little  a\ail,  and  the  contagious  nature  of 
the  di^,:iM  was  xub-.ei|ui  ntly  rendered  extremely 
question, ililr  IVnii]  till  riuiiiiistancc,  that  neither  the 
physiriair,  mil  tlm^i  in  n ni-^iant  attendance  On  the 
sick,  esliiliiti  il  any  jireuliar  liability  to  it. 

"  Of  course  it  is  impossible,  in  a  limited  Report 
of  this  nature,  to  enter  fully  on  all  the  facts  and 
arguments  bearing  on  the  important  and  much-dis- 
puted topic  of  contagion;  we  can  only  say  that  all 
which  has  been  adduced  on  either  .side  seems  to  fall 
far  sliort  of  absolute  ))roof,  and  even  those  who  have 
hiid  the  best  opportunities  of  forming  accurate 
opinions,  by  watching  the  progress  of  this  disease, 
are  forced  to  admit  that  its  origin  is  still  involved  ii' 
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mystery,  or  at  least,  that  the  contrariety  of  results  can 
only  be  reconciled  by  supposing  that  under  some  cir- 
cumstances it  may  be  contagious,  while  in  others  it 
may  be  the  reverse. 

"  Prior  to  its  appearance  in  1832,  the  winter  had 
been  extremely  severe,  the  spring  cold  and  backward, 
and  the  average  temperature  of  summer  considerably 
below  its  usual  standard.  Easterly  winds  had  also 
prevailed  continuously  for  27  days  before  the  disease 
broke  outj  but  this  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in 
spring,  thoi.gh  in  that  year  they  were  more  frequent 
tlian  usual,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  state- 
ment:— 


Years. 

Days  (if  Masterly 
Winds  in  April, 
Miiy,  and  June. 

Days  of  Easterly 

Wiiids  throughout 

the  year. 

18.32 
1833 
1834 

49 
38 
3(! 

121 
111 
I'JO 

"  Except  in  regara  to  the  slight  difference  in  the 
prevalence  of  easterly  winds,  the  season  of  1833  was 
almost  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  1832,  and  yet 
there  was  no  cholera ;  whereas  that  of  1834  was  the 


very 

month  the  wi 


of  either.     With  the  exception  of  one 
spring   mild,   the 


open. 


the 


easterly  winds  preceding  the  breaking  out  of  the 
cholera  more  rare,  and  the  heat  of  summer  greater 
than  for  many  years  previous. 

"  Most  accurate  and  extensive  meteorological  ob- 
servations were  made  daily  during  the  continuance  oi 
the  disease,  but  neither  variations  of  temperature, 
fluctuations  of  the  barometer,  change  of  wind,  nor 
the  prevalence  nor  absence  of  moisture,  seemed  to 
affect  it  in  the  slightest  degree ;  on  this  point  there 
was  no  difference  of  opinion,  whatever  may  have 
existed  on  others  connected  with  its  origin  and 
progress." 

In  July,  1849,  the  malady  again  ap- 
peared in  British  North  America,  and  pur- 
sued nearly  the  same  course  it  did  in  18.34. 

Some  further  remarks  on  the  influence  of 
climate  on  age,  and  the  degree  of  sickness 
and  mortality  among  the  troops  serving  in 
British  America,  will  be  given  when  treating 
of  Bermuda,  which  is  included  in  several  of 
the  returns  relating  to  Canada,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  New  Brunswick. 
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AND  LIVE  STOCK  OF  EACH  COUNTY;  GOVERNMENT,  LAWS,  MILITARY  DEFENCE; 
EDUCATION,  THE  PRESS,  RELIGION,  CRIME;  FINANCES,  REVENUE  AND  EXPENDI- 
TURE, TARIFF,  COMMERCE,  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS,  STAPLE  PRODUCTS  AND 
MANUFACTURES,  MINES,  QUARRIES,  AND  FISHERIES;  PRICES  OF  PROVISIONS, 
WAGES  OF  LABOUR,  PROPERTY  ANNUALLY  CREATED,  MOVABLE  AND  IMMOV- 
ABLE WEALTH,  COINS  AND  BANK  NOTE  CIRCULATION,  PROJECTED  RAILROAD 
FROM  HALIFAX  TO  QUEBEC. 


When  first  discovered  by  the  Europeans, 
Nova  Scotia,  as  well  as  other  parts  of 
America,  was  inhabited  by  Indians  of  a 
reddish-brown  colour,  with  high  ciuek- 
bones,  large  lips  and  mouths,  long  black 
coarse  hair,  and  fine,  intelligent,  penetrating 
eyes ;  the  males  being  from  5  feet  8  inches 
to  6  feet  in  height,  with  broad  shoulders 
and  strong  limbs.  The  two  principal  tribes, 
the  Mic-macs  and  Richibuctoos,  ditt'eriug  in 
features  and  in  dialect,  were  equally  savage 
in  their  mode  of  life  and  manners,  but  to 
some  extent  civilized  and  made  nominal 
Christians,  by  the  early  French  settlers, 
who  trained  the  Indians  to  assist  them  in 
their  contests  with  the  English. 

The  wars  between  the  rival  nations  for 


the  possession  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  intro- 
duction of  the  small-pox,  and,  above  all, 
the  maddening  efl^'ects  of  the  unlimited  use 
of  spirituous  liquors,  have  swept  ofl'  nearly 
all  the  Indians  from  the  face  of  the  country 
of  which  they  were  once  masters,  and  only 
a  few  hundreds,  principally  of  the  Mic-macs, 
are  still  to  be  found.  Indolent  in  the  ex- 
treme, except  when  roused  by  the  stimulus 
of  hunger  or  revenge,  the  Indian  dreams 
away  a  monotonous  existence  —  his  only 
wants  are  food,  raiment,  and  shelter  of 
the  simplest  kind;  and  probably  within 
a  few  years,  the  remnant  of  this  species 
of  the  human  race  will  have  entirely  passed 
away. 

I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  accurate  de- 
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tails  of  the  early  progress  of  population  in 
the  colony:  in  17-19,  about  140  years  after 
the  settlement  of  the  colony,  the  Acadians 
amounted  to  18,000  in  number;  after  the 
removal  of  these  people  fi-om  Nova  Scotia 
in  1755,  the  British  settlers  were  computed 
at  only  5,000,  but  in  irGi  the  number  of 
souls  -n-as  stated  at  13,000,  including  2,600 
Acadians,  wlio  had  returned  to  the  pro-idnce. 
In  1772,  the  reported  number  was  19,120; 
but  in  1781,  in  consequence  of  considerable 
emigration  taking   place  from  the   colony. 


the  number  was  reduced  to  12,000.  Two 
years  after,  20,000  loyalists  arrived,  and  the 
number  increased  to  32,000;  but  by  the 
subsequent  separation  of  New  Brunswick, 
Prince  Edward's  Isle,  and  Cape  Breton  into 
distinct  governments,  the  population  of  Nova 
Scotia  was  of  course  diminished.  In  1807 
the  inhabitants  were  estimated  at  65,000 
(exclusive  of  Cape  Breton  Island).  A  census 
was  taken  in  1817,  another  in  1827,  and  a 
third  in  1837,  the  result  of  each  heing  as 
follows : — 


Wh 

tes. 

Free  Blacks. 

Total  in 
1817. 

Total  in 
1827. 

Increase 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Femal'  s. 

Halifax 

15,181 

13,929 

391 

350 

29,851 

46,528 

_ 

Hants 

3,587 

2,956 

82 

60 

6,685 

8,627 

1,942 

Annapolis 

King's 

Shelburne 

4,861 

4,461 

171 

228 

9,721 

14,661 

4,940 

3,457 

3,275 

64 

49 

6,845 

10,208 

3,363 

5,586 

5,892 

232 

236 

11,946 

12,018 

72 

Queen's      .                  ... 

1,421 

1,410 

139 

128 

3,098 

4,225 

127 

Lunenburg         .... 

3,465 

3,052 

58 

53 

6,428 

9,405 

2,777 

Sydney      

3,531 

3,100 

246 

214 

7,091 

12,760 

5,669 

Cumberland       .... 

1,641 

1,348 

29 

30 

3,048 

5,446 

2,398 

Total 

42,730 

39,423 

1,412 

1,348 

84,913 

123,878 

21,288 

The  foregoing  is  exclusive  of  king's  troops, 
whose  numbers  amounted,  in  1817,  to  1,302; 
and  also  of  Cape  Breton  Isle,  which 
contained,  in  1817,  14,000  inhabitants; 
and  in  1827,  30,000. 

It  will  be  observed    that   the   census  of 
1827  is  difl'ereutly  arranged   from   that  of 


1817;  the  number  of  males,  during  the 
former  period,  was  72,971,  and  of  females, 
69,577;  the  annual  births,  5,246;  the 
deaths,  2,124;  and  the  marriages,  1,073. 

The  aggregate  of  the  census  of  1827 
shows  the  number  of  male  and  female  ser- 
vants, exclusive  of  masters,  as  follows  : — 


PopulatioH  of  Nova  Scotia  in  1827. 


Population. 

Births. 

Marriages 

Deaths. 

Counties  and  Districts  in  1827. 

ill 

II 

It 

ii 

•sl 

III 

!» 

III? 

HI 

^1 

^1 

H.9 

^1. 

ill 

=:2^s. 

ml 

Halifax  County  :— 

Peninsula  of  Halifax    .     .     . 

5,546 

6,466 

1,321 

1,106 

14,439 

384 

87 

520 

District  of  Halifax  .... 

4,898 

4,614 

689 

.345 

10,437 

370 

105 

157 

Colchester  .     .     . 

3,606 

3,597 

315 

185 

7,-;o3 

334 

3,S 

77 

Plctou    .... 

6,704 

6,291 

408 

296 

13,949 

501 

70 

115 

Counties  of— 

Hants 

3,901 

3,692 

619 

■115 

8,627 

330 

95 

362 

King's 

4,756 

4,654 

537 

261 

10,208 

339 

71 

115 

Annapolis 

7,152 

6,917 

339 

253 

11,661 

436 

65 

100 

Shelburne 

0,133 

5,885 

273 

288 

12,018 

635 

129 

124 

Queen's 

1,936 

1,915 

251 

123 

4,225 

153 

26 

77 

Lunenburg     

4,531 

4,288 

315 

271 

9,405 

331 

78 

123 

Cumberland 

2,568 

2,415 

285 

148 

5,416 

242 

46 

49 

Syilney 

6,255 
57,986 

5,775 

431 

222 

12,760 

508 

126 

89 

Total     .     . 

56,509 

5,783 

3,913 

123,848 

4,563 

945 

1,908 

POPULATION  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA  IN  1837. 


Tlie  fnllowinK  table, derived  from  the  "Blue 
Book"  for  1817,  pvcs  the  latest  eensus  that 
has  been  taken  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  shows 


the  number  and  names  of  the  counties  into 
which  it  is  divided  : — 


Abstract  of 

CcnsH.1  of  Nora  Scotia  in  1837,  from  ' 

Blue  Boo 

7/'  for  18 

17. 

Counties. 

Heads  of 

Uiidcv  6  years. 

Under  U  years. 

Not  Heads 
Over  1 

f  Families, 
years. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Halifax 

4,323 

2,991 

2,918 

2,871 

2,774 

3,094 

8,999 

28,570 

Colchester       

2,050 

1,009 

1,241 

1,467 

1,310 

2,121 

1,476 

10,674 

Pictou 

3,199 

2,418 

2,3.33 

2,295 

1,979 

6,030 

3,361 

21,615 

Hants 

1,809 

1,277 

1,233 

1,256 

1,921 

1,591 

3,041 

11,399 

Kind's 

2,092 

1,503 
1,328 

1,435 
1,267 

1,595 
1,249 

1,473 
1,128 

2,100 
3,462 

3,511 
1,593 

13,709 
11,907 

1.9(i2 

Yarmouth 

1,471 

1,106 

1,062 

1,094 

972 

1,067 

2,420 

9,192 

Shelhurne 

1,0(59 

720 

670 

768 

710 

1,305 

909 

6,151 

Queen's 

92.5 

671 

624 

579 

586 

796 

1,617 

5,798 

Lunenburg      

l,92j 

1,409 

1,239 

1,498 

1,374 

1,454 

3,156 

12,055 

1,191 

912 

842 

886 

839 

930 

1,847 

7,447 

Di?by     

1,111 

1,0.')6 

1,008 

1.065 

926 

1,193 

2,530 

9,189 

Sydney  

1.565 

1,4.39 

1,163 

1,242 

1,213 

1,291 

1,222 

9,135 

Cumberland 

1,236 

894 

873 

953 

792 

1,182 

1,642 

7,572 

Cape  Breton    .     .    )  Cape 
Inverness    .     .     .      Breton 
Richmond  ...    3    Isle. 

2,255 

1,762 

1,643 

1,686 

1,405 

3,538 

1,792 

14,111 

2,159 

1,560 

1,601 

1,601 

1,.397 

3,378 

1,751 

14,099 

1,219 

894 

888 

899 

816 

916 

1,571 

7,203 

Total     .     . 

34,891 

22,949 

22,040 

23,004 

21,615 

36,048 

42,438 

199,906 

Note. — There  is  an  apparent  errc 
until  the  census  of  1851. 

In  the  ecclesiastical  returns  for  1847,  the 
population  of  several  of  the  counties  is  esti- 
mated for  that  year;  and,  if  correct,  there  has 
been  a  large  increase  of  inhabitants  since  the 
census  of  1837:  thus  Sydncv  contained,  in 
1837,population,9,13o;  inl8i7, 17,000;  Col- 
chester, 10,674  and  14,000;  Pictou,  21,165 
and  30,000;  Guysborough,  7,447  and  10,000. 
Tiin  population  of  Nova  Scotia  was  estimated 
m  1 848  at  230,200,  viz..  City  of  Halifax,  and 
eountv,  40,000;  County  Cumberland,  10,600  ; 
Colchester,  14,900  ;  Pictou,  30,300 ;  Sydney 
and  Guysborough,  23,200 ;  remaining  coun- 
ties ,  J 1 1,260.  The  population  of  Cape  Bre- 
ton was  estimated  in  1848,  at  49,600.  It 
IS  now  probably  more  than  50,000.  The 
estimate  of  the  population  in  Nova  Scotia 
and  Cape  Breton  for  the  year  1850,  it  is  sup- 
posed will  not  be  far  short  of  300,000. 

The  population  of  Nova  Scotia  is  com- 
posed of  various  races,  viz.,  French,  English, 
Irish,  Scotch,  and  Anglo-Americans,  who 
quitted  the  United  States  at  the  period  of 
the  revolution,  and,  desirous  of  remaining 
subjects  of  the  British  crown,  sought  a  new 
home  in  Nova  Scotia.  The  French,  or  as 
they  are  termed  Acadians,  are  chiefly  located 
in  the  township  of  Clare,  Annapolis,  Isle 
Madame,  and  other  parts  of  Cape  Breton. 


■  of  652  in  the  return  for  Inverness,  which  there  : 


1  of  correcting 


The  Acadians,  whose  history  and  misfortunes 
are  given  in  a  previous  page  (163),  strongly 
resemble  in  appearance,  manners,  and  cus 
toms,  the  Habitans  of  Eastern  Canada.    As 
an  illustration   of  the  tenacity  with  which 
the    Acadians  adhere  to  their  ancient  cos- 
tume, and  discountenance  among  themselves 
the  adoption  of  any  other, — Mr.  Macgregor 
mentions  that  an  unlucky  youth  having  put 
on  an  English  coat,  received  ever  after,  the 
sobriquet  of  "  Joe  Peacock."     They  are  an  | 
industrious  and  peaceable  race,  and  have  been  \ 
treated,  subsequent  to  their  first  expulsion 
from  Nova  Scotia,  with   justice   and  kind-  | 
ness.     IMany  of  both  sexes  are  engaged  in  ] 
the  Cape  Breton  fisheries. 

The  Irish  are  chiefly  found  in  the  capital 
(Halifax)  ;  the  Scotch,  at  Pictou  and  in  the 
eastern  districts;  theAnglo-Americans,in  the  | 
west  and  midland  counties.  In  the  county  j 
of  Lunenburg,  there  is  a  race  composed  of 
the  descendants  of  a  body  of  German  and 
Swiss  protestants  who  emigrated  from  Rot- 
terdam in  1753.  A  Highland  settlement 
was  formed  some  years  ago  at  Pictou ;  and 
the  representatives  of  the  brave  men  who 
fought  at  Culloden,  still  preserve  the  habits, 
and  cherish  the  loyal  feelings  which  distin- 
guished  their  ancestors.      Wherever  there 
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1  _  _ 

is  a  Higlilaiul  \-illajje  on  the  midland  coast, 
a  piper  is  to  be  found  ^^llo  di'Iii:lits  tlie  mstic 
1  audience  -nith  the  martial  nuisie  which  has 
so  often  cheered  the  Scotch  in  tlieir  march 
to  battle ;  or  he  animates  the  festive  meetings, 
where  strathspeys  and  reels  are  danced  with 
an  energy  and  glee  which  is  not  surpassed 
in  the  Highlands  of  Caledonia. 

The  dark-coloured  race  in  Nova  Scotia 
are  the  descendants  of  runaway  negroes  from 
the  southern  part  of  the  United  States ;  of  the 
Maroons  of  Jamaica,  who,  on  their  surren- 
der, after  the  IMaroon  war,  under  a  promise 
to  receive  lands  in  another  colony,  were  con- 
veyed to  Nova  Scotia — than  which,  a  more 
inappropriate  place,  as  regards  either  climate 
or  productions,  could  scarcely  have  been 
chosen.  In  1800,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
remove  the  greater  part  of  them  to  Sierra 
Leone.  During  the  American  war,  1812- 
13-14,  many  American  slaves  were  received 
on  board  British  ships  of  war,  and  landed  at 
Nova  Scotia.  Several  of  these  were  removed 
to  Trinidad  in  1821.  The  survivors  and  de- 
scendants of  these  two  immigrations  are 
located  chiefly  at  Prescott  and  Hammond's 
Plains,  in  the  vicinity  of  Halifax,  and  their 
numbers  are  now  between  3,000  and  4,000. 
The  Indians  stiU  form  a  distinct  class  of 
people  ;  but  there  are  only  a  few  hundred  of 
ihem  left  in  Nova  Scotia. 

The  classification  of  the  inhabitants  ac- 
cording to  religion  was,  according  to  the 
census  of  1827;  churchmen,  28,659;  Pres- 
byterians, 37,225;  Roman  Catholics,  20,401; 
Methodists,  9,408;  Baptists,  19,790;  other 
denominations,  8,365.  The  census  of  1837 
does  not  distinguish  the  religious  profession 
of  the  people.  Happily  there  are  no  ani- 
mosities on  account  of  religion  or  of  race. 
Sir  John  Harvey,  the  present  respected 
liicutenant-governor  of  the  prorince,  in  a 
despatch  to  Earl  Grey  of  the  18th  of 
October,  1818,  says:  "  ISIen  of  different 
races  cherish  their  national  remembrances 
and  attachments  with  mutual  respect  for 
each  othci-'s  feelings,  and  their  descendants 
form  one  race,  and  are  known  by  but  one 
name."  The  Nova  Scotians  are  a  loyal, 
brave,  and  intelligent  people,  gifted  with 
high  natural  endowments,  of  prepossessing 
appearance,  pleasing  manners,  and  very  hos- 
l)itable.  The  soc-iety  of  the  colony  is  more 
gay  and  polished  than  that  usually  found  in 
a  provincial  settlement,  and  its  tone  is  en- 
tirely British. 

Ha/if ax,thc  capital  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  the 
third  city  in  British  America,  is  situated  in 


the  county  of  the  same  name,  on  the  fine 
harbour  before  described,  in  44°  40'  N.  lat. 
63°  40'  W.  long.  The  harbour  is  formed  bv 
a  bay  about  16  mijes  deep,  narrowed  in  tlie 
middle  by  an  island,  above  which  it  again 
expands  into  what  is  termed  the  Bedford 
Basin,  which  covers  an  exteut  of  12  square 
miles.  The  channels  E.  and  W.  of  M'Nab's 
Island  are  protected  by  York  Redoubt,  Sher- 
bi'ooke  Tower,  East  Battery,  and  several 
others. 

The  city  of  Halifax  is  built  on  the  E.  side 
of  a  small  peninsula  on  the  declivity  of  a 
hUl,  which  rises  gradually  from  the  water's 
edge ;  its  length  being  about  two  miles,  and 
its  breadth  about  half  a  mile,  with  wide 
streets,  eight  of  which  extend  through  the 
city,  and  are  crossed  by  fifteen  smaller 
ones.  Along  the  water's  edge  are  numerous 
commodious  wharfs,  close  to  which  ships  can 
lie  for  the  discharge  of  theii-  cargoes ;  above 
the  wharfs  are  the  warehouses,  and  as  the  ac- 
clivity is  ascended  are  to  be  seen  the  houses 
of  the  citizens,  public  buildings,  &c.  ^Many 
of  the  private  residences  arc  handsomely 
built  of  stone,  and  the  houses,  of  wood 
plastered  or  stuccoed,  have  in  several  in- 
stances an  imposing  appearance.  The  pub- 
lic edifices  are  substantial  structures ;  the 
Government-house  at  the  S.  end  of  the 
capital  is  au  antique  baronial  looking  struc- 
ture, and  the  Admiral's  house,  a  piain  stone 
building,  at  tlie  N.  end  commands  a  view  of 
the  harbour,  telegraphs,  shipping,  &c.  The 
"  Province  Building,'^  erected  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  government  offices,  is  one 
of  the  finest  edifices  in  our  American  colo- 
nics ;  it  stands  nearly  in  the  centre  of  Hali- 
fax, is  140  feet  long,  70  broad,  and  45  feet 
high  ;  the  Ionic  columns  are  of  finely 
polished  freestone,  and  the  whole  structure 
combines  elegance  with  strength  and  utility. 
It  contains  chambers  for  the  Council  and 
Legislative  Assembly,  the  Supreme  Coirrt, 
and  all  the  pro^^ncial  offices.  The  Military 
Hospital  and  other  structures  at  Halifax  do 
honour  to  the  taste  and  judgment  of  the 
late  Duke  of  Kent,  who,  when  Commander- 
in-Chief  in  Nova  Scotia  was  universally 
beloved.  The  dock-yard,  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  stored  in  the  British  Colonies, 
covers  an  area  of  14  acres. 

Halifax  has,  of  late  years,  rapidly  ad- 
vanced in  prosperity;  in  1790  it  contained 
only  700  houses  and  4,000  inhabitants. 
During  the  late  war,  as  a  military  naval 
station,  and  the  rendezvous  for  prize  ships, 
the  city  acquired  much  wealth.     In  1817  it 
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was  declared  a  free  port,  and  had  tlien  1,200 
houses.  In  1827  the  houses  were  in  num- 
ber 1,580,  and  the  population  14,439.  The 
population  is  now  nearly  25,000.  Many 
of  the  houses  are  still  built  of  wood,  but  the 
number  of  stone  and  briek  buildings  is 
yearly  increasing.  The  trade  of  the  port  is 
brisk,  but  eonducted  with  such  prudent 
probity  that  in  eight  years  there  was  but 
one  bankruptcy  among  the  mercantile  com- 
munity. There  are  several  soap,  candle, 
leather,  snufi",  and  other  manufactories,  and 
distilleries  and  breweries.  The  markets  are 
well  constructed,  and  supplied  with  abundance 
of  excellent  meat,  poultry,  fish,  vegetables,  and 
fruits,  at  reasonable  prices.  The  wharfs  are 
large  and  commodious ;  the  facilities  for 
embarking  and  disembarking  goods  perfect, 
and  fresh  water  is  good  and  plentiful.  The 
port  is,  therefore,  a  favourite  resort  for  all 
persons  engaged  in  maritime  pursuits,  and 
an  agreeable  station  for  naval  and  military 
officers.  The  follo\VTing  are  the  distances  from 
Halifax  to  some  of  the  principal  adjacent  po- 
sitions— Cape  Breton,  130  miles;  Prince 
Edward's  Island,  160;  Fort  Cumberland, 
145  ;  St.  Andrew's,  2(33 ;  Frederieton, 
276;  St.  John's,  New  Brunswick,  19G;  and 
Annapolis,  130;  Liverpool,  England,  about 
2,700 ;  Boston,  United  States,  280  miles. 

Counties. — According  to  the  latest  gov- 
ernment returns.  Nova  Scotia  is  divided  into 
14  counties,  five  of  which  occupy  the  ceu 
tral  portion,  two  the  eastern,  and  seven  the 
western.  This  appears  to  be  the  existing 
territorial  arrangement,  which  is  scarcely 
worth  fuller  investigation,  since  from  the 
recent  despatches  of  the  Lieutenant-governor 
it  appears  probable  that  a  more  equable 
distribution  will  speedily  be  organized,  by 
which  the  elective  franchise  and  the  advan- 
tages of  municipal  incorporation  may  be 
made  more  extensively  available.  The  five 
central  counties  are  Halifax,  Colehestci', 
Cumberland,  Pietou,  and  Hants,  of  which 
Hulifax,  from  containing  the  metropolis, 
from  position  and  population,  is  the  most 
important.  It  eomjH'ises  four  townships, 
viz.,  Halifax,  Dartmouth,  Preston,  and  Law- 
rence Town.  The  land  included  in  the  first 
is  said  to  be  the  worst  in  the  province ;  but 
the  coast  is  almost  one  uninterrupted  suc- 
cession of  harbours,  upon  each  of  which  a 
few  fishermen  have  established  themselves. 
Upon  that  called  Sambro,  which  is  safe  and 
of  easy  access,  a  settlement  was  founded  in 
1780;  it  now  contains  a  small  population, 
almost  wholly  employed  in  fishing.    The  soil 


about  St.  Margaret's  Bay  is  fertile  and  well 
cultivated.  The  township  of  Dartmouth 
lies  on  the  eastern  side  of  Halifax  harl)our, 
and  contains  land,  much  of  which  is  ren- 
dered very  productive  by  the  skill  and  in- 
dustiy  of  the  descendants  of  the  original 
German  settlers.  A  chain  of  small  lakes 
intersects  the  province,  which  being  con- 
nected with  the  source  of  the  Shubcuacadie 
River,  greatly  facilitated  the  formation  of 
the  fine  canal  which  now  completes  the 
water  communication  between  Halifax  har- 
bour and  the  Bay  of  Mines.  The  town  of 
Dartnouth  was  founded  in  1750,  almost 
totally  destroyed  by  the  Indians  in  1756, 
in  part  restored  by  the  establishment  of  a 
whale  fishery  in  1784,  again  impoverished 
by  the  emigration  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
recent  settlers  in  1792.  During  the  war  it 
greatly  increased  in  size,  population,  and 
wealth,  and  even  since  the  peace  it  has 
improved  rather  than  declined,  though  it 
cannot  in  any  degree  compare  with  its 
powerful  neighbour  Halifax.  The  township 
of  Lawrence  Town  lies  E.  of  Dartmouth, 
and  continues  about  12  miles  along  the 
coast.  The  soil  is  rocky  and  baiTcn,  with 
here  and  there  spots  of  "  intervale"  or  marshy 
land.  The  coimtry  behind  forms  the  town- 
ship of  Preston,  which  was  gi-anted  in  1784 
to  388  proprietors  —  loyalists,  disbanded 
soldiers,  and  free  negi'oes.  The  negroes 
showed  unusual  energy,  but  were  removed 
to  Sierra  Leone,  where  a  large  number  of 
them  speedily  perished.  The  remainder  of 
Halifax  County  not  included  in  the  town- 
ship is  generally  of  inferior  and  stony  soil, 
yet  it  contains  some  thriving  settlements, 
especially  on  the  banks  of  the  Musquedoboit 
River,  and  is  adorned  by  several  kinds  of 
fine  timber. 

Ci)lrhcder  (formerly  a  part  of  the  county 
of  llalilax),  is  situated  E.  of  the  river  Shu- 
liciiacadio,  and  contains  three  townships, 
Truro,  Onslow,  and  Loiuloudci  ry,  besides 
the  settlements  of  Economy,  Suwiack,  Ta- 
tamagouche,  Salmon  Rivci-,  Shulxuacadie, 
Brookfield,  &c. 

The  township  of  Truro,  which  comprises 
30,000  acres,  has  a  highly  pleasing  aspect 
when  viewed  from  the  high  land  on  the  north- 
east. The  whole  sweep  of  the  Basin  of 
Mines,  as  far  as  Cape  Blomedon,  embracing 
a  space  of  more  than  60  miles,  is  distinctly 
visible,  while  the  two  villages,  into  which  the 
township  is  mainly  divided,  with  their  level 
marshes  relieved  by  finely  swelling  uplands, 
and  sheltered  by  wooded  andundulating  hills, 
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compose  the  foreground  of  this  beautiful 
landscape.  The  indenture  made  by  the 
Shubcnacadie  on  its  western  boundary,  is  a 
striking  feature  in  this  scene,  and  when 
viewed  with  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  sin- 
gular character  of  the  river,  it  invests  it  with 
a  peculiar  interest.  The  Shubeuacadie,  at 
the  ferry,  where  it  is  a  mile  in  width,  rises 
50  feet  at  flood  tide,  and  at  the  distance  of 
12  miles,  25  or  30  feet.  At  times  the 
stream  runs  at  the  rate  of  seven  and 
eight  miles  an  hour,  but  notwithstanding 
the  rapidity  of  the  current,  the  river  is 
securely  navigable  to  the  distance  of  30 
miles,  by  those  acquainted  with  its  eddies. 
Its  banks  are  precipitous,  but  in  general  of 
that  formation  which  admits  of  the  most 
fantastic  appearances,  being  shaped  by  the 
waters,  and  in  many  places  fringed  and  over- 
liimg  by  trees  of  great  beauty.  But  these 
banks,  so  romantic  and  inviting  to  the 
lovers  of  natural  scenery,  are  also  enriched 
with  inexhaustible  treasui'es  of  gypsum  and 
lime.  Quarries  of  excellent  freestone  are 
equally  accessible.  The  line  of  the  bay, 
being  almost  everywhere  level,  presents,  with 
the  exception  of  Savage's  Island  and  the 
site  of  the  Presbyterian  INIeeting-house,  only 
those  views  which  the  industry  of  man  has 
created. 

The  houses  are  well  built,  and  the  town- 
ship has  handsome  chiu'ches,  a  court-house, 
custom-house,  and  other  public  buildings, 
with  good  roads  to  Halifax,  Pictou,  &c.  The 
adjoining  township  of  Onslow  contains  laud 
of  excellent  quality  and  valuable  coal-mines. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  Londonderry, 
and  indeed  to  the  several  settlements  before- 
mentioned,  which  together  form  a  tract  of 
country  remarkable  both  for  beauty  of  sce- 
nery, for  vegetable  and  mineral  wealth. 

Pictou  contains  three  townships,  viz..  Pic 
tou,  Egerton,  and  Maxwelton.  The  general 
appearance  of  this  district  resembles  that  of 
most  parts  of  the  province,  its  surface  being 
cverywlierc  diversified  by  hill  and  dale,  sel- 
dom approaching  to  the  altitude  of  moun- 
tains, and  nowhere  presenting  any  very 
extended  plains.  In  cons((|iHiicc  of  tliis 
inequality  in  its  formation,  it  is  will  irii;;atril 
by  streams  and  brooks,  which,  l)y  their  union, 
form  several  rivers.  Of  these,  the  East  and 
French  Rivers  fall  into  Mcrrigoinish,  the 
East,  Middle,  and  West  Rivers,  flow  into  the 
harbour  of  Pictou,  and  Big  and  Little  Rivers 
discharge  themselves  into  Carriboo,  between 
which  and  the  boundary  of  the  district  of 
Colchester,  arc  the  rivers  Toncy  and  John. 


The  north  coast,  though  last  settled,  is 
evidently  a  most  important  part  of  Nova 
Scotia.  The  fertility  of  the  land,  its  prox- 
imity to  the  fisheries,  its  coal  and  other 
mineral  productions,  naturally  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  will,  at  no  distant  period, 
be  the  seat  of  enterprise  and  wealth.  The 
harbour  of  Pictou  is  admirably  situated  for 
becoming  the  emporium  of  the  trade  of  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  is  already  the 
centre  of  enterprise  in  that  part  of  the  pro- 
vince. Between  Bale  Verte  and  the  Gut 
of  Canso,  it  occupies  a  nearly  central  posi- 
tion ;  and  from  the  latter  place  to  Quebec, 
although  there  are  several  harbours,  both 
sheltered  and  commodious,  it  is  not  surpassed 
by  any,  either  in  facility  of  entrance,  good 
anchorage,  or  general  safety.  It  has  a 
bar  on  its  mouth,  on  which  is  22  feet  at 
low  water;  inside  the  bar,  it  becomes  a 
capacious  and  beautiful  basin,  with  five,  six, 
and  nine  fathom  anchorage  on  a  muddy 
bottom. 

The  chief  town,  also  named  Pictou, 
situated  about  three  miles  from  the  en- 
trance of  the  harbour,  is  a  free  warehous- 
ing port,  and  has  a  large  and  increasing 
trade  in  timber,  coal,  and  fish.  The  first 
house  was  built  in  1790;  in  1827,  it  con- 
tained a  population  amounting  to  1,439  souls, 
with  annual  exports  to  the  value  of  i;iO0,0O0. 
The  houses  are  good,  many  of  them  being 
built  of  stone,  and  there  is  an  excellent 
academy,  hbrary,  and  grammar  school,  be- 
sides the  more  ordinary  public  buildings. 
The  people  are  chiefly  of  Scottish  descent, 
and  remarkable  for  their  unwavering  attach- 
ment to  the  language,  music,  and  costume  of 
the  land  of  their  forefathers.  The  soil  of 
this  county  is  in  general  very  favom-able 
to  agriculture,  and  susceptible  of  a  high 
state  of  cidtivation :  and  the  last  census  of 
produce  (that  of  1827)  shews  a  great  quan- 
tity  of  wheat   raised  within  the  county. 

Cinii/ii_Tl(ni<l  county  is  bounded  on  the 
N.W.  I)y  Cliignecto  Channel,  the  Missi- 
guash  River,  and  part  of  New  Brunswick; 
on  the  E.  by  the  Straits  of  Northum- 
berland ;  on  the  S.E.  by  the  district  of 
Colchester;  and  on  the  S.  by  part  of  the 
Hay  of  Fundy.  Pre\ious  to  the  year  1784 
(when  New  Brunswick  was  created  a  sepa- 
rate government),  the  township  of  Saekville 
was  contained  within  the  limits  of  this 
county,  but  it  is  now  a  part  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  is  called  Westmoreland.  Cumber- 
land county  contains  two  townsliijis,  Am- 
herst and  Wallace,  and  a  considerable  num 
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bcr  of  settlements  not  comprised  within 
either ;  viz.,  Fort  Lawrence,  Maeean,  Nap- 
pan,  Miuudie,  West  Chester,  Pugwash,  Fox 
Harbour,  River  Philip,  Goose  River,  &c. 
Adjoining  the  boundary  line,  is  Fort  Law- 
rence settlement,  lying  between  the  Missi- 
guash  and  the  La  Planche.  On  the  former 
river,  which  is  navigable  about  two  miles, 
there  are  2,000  acres  of  dyke  land,  one  half 
of  which  is  in  New  Brunswick ;  and  on  the 
latter  river  4,000  acres,  one  half  being  in  New 
Brunswick,  and  the  other  in  Nova  Scotia. 
The  fertility  of  this  county  is  unquestionable, 
and  not  inferior  to  any  other  portion  of  Ame- 
rica of  the  same  extent.  Here  stood  the  rival 
forts  of  Lawrence  and  Beau  Sejour  (now 
Cumberland),  separated  from  each  other  by 
the  little  stream  of  Missiguash.  From  the  bas- 
tion of  Beau  Sejour  fort  there  is  a  splendid 
view,  embracing  the  great  Tanteimarr  and 
Missiguash  meadows,  Baronsfields,  West- 
moreland, and  the  coiuitry  at  the  foot  of  the 
Shcpody  mountains  ;  vast  stacks  of  hay  cover 
these  alluvial  lands,  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  and  the  substantial  farm-houses,  and 
numerous  herds,  bespeak  a  wealthy  and 
independent  yeomanry. 

The  township  of  Wallace  contains  several 
flourishing  settlements.  Wallace  Town  is 
situate  at  the  mouth  of  the  noble  bay  of  that 
name,  which  is  navigable  for  the  largest  ships 
above  six  miles,  and  for  smaller  ones  above 
12.  The  river  Remsheg,  after  a  course 
of  25  miles,  discharges  itself  into  the  bay. 
Pugwash  Bay  is  one  of  the  finest  harbours 
in  the  county ;  and  the  shore  is  so  bold  that 
vessels  of  500  tons  burthen  may  lie  at  all 
times  in  safety  within  20  yards  of  it; 
above  the  channel,  which  is  not  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  it  becomes  a  beautiful 
basin,  into  which  the  Pugwash  River  dis- 
charges itself.  The  river  Philip,  whicli  unites 
with  several  others,  also  discliaii^cs  ilsrlf  into 
the  sea,  near  Pugwash  Harbnui-.  \-\i\  Har- 
bour, on  Pugwash  Bay,  was  settled  uO  yeai's 
ago  by  Scotch  Highlanders. 

Besides  coal,  freestone,  and  grindstone, 
gypsum  abounds  at  the  head  of  Chignccto 
Bay,  and  occasionally  on  the  ^laccaii.  Lime 
is  also  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Aiulierst,  at 
the  river  Philip,  and  at  Maccan  and  Nappau. 
Although  its  value  in  agricultiu'e  is  not 
unknown  to  the  inhabitants,  it  has  not  been 
often  applied,  nor  is  it  probable  that  it  ever 
will  be :  the  numerous  bays,  rivers,  creeks, 
and  coves  by  which  Cumberland  is  inter- 
sected, presenting  in  the  alluvial  deposit  a 
more  simple  and  not  less  valuable  manm-e. 

vol,  I. 


The  dyked  laud  in  this  county,  exclusive  of 
salt  marshes  and  intervale,  exceeds  17,250 
acres.  West  Chester  is  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  county,  on  the  Coliequid  high- 
lands. It  was  settled  by  loyalists  from  New 
York;  but,  although  the  soil  is  good,  the 
position  appears  to  have  been  ill  chosen,  and 
the  settlement  has  not  prospered.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  county  are  chiefly  emi- 
grants (or  their  descendants)  from  New  York, 
from  the  North  of  Ireland,  and  from  the 
county  of  York  in  England. 

The  county  of  Hants  is  bounded  on  the 
W.  by  Ilorton,  on  the  N.  by  the  Basin  ot 
Mines,  on  the  E.  by  the  Shuljcnacadic  River, 
and  on  the  S.  by  parts  of  the  counties  of 
Halifax  and  Lunenburg.  It  contains  six 
townships,  viz.,  Windsor,  Falmouth,  New- 
port, Rawdon,  Kempt,  and  Douglas. 

Windsor,  the  shire-town  of  Hants  County, 
is  delightfully  situated  on  the  Avon  River, 
and  contains  many  respectable  private  resi- 
dences and  good  public  buildings;  it  is  distant 
from  Halifax  45  miles,  the  road  to  which 
has  been  rendered  level,  and  is  kept  in  an 
excellent  state  of  repair.  After  passing  the 
boundary  of  Halifax  County,  the  appearance 
of  the  land  indicates  a  decided  change  in  its 
quality.  The  sombre  spruce  and  fir,  and 
the  dwarf  bu'ch,  that  clothe  the  country  for 
20  miles  from  the  capital,  are  succeeded  l)y 
a  growth  of  beech  mingled  with  hemlock, 
elm,  and  maple ;  and  the  surface  of  the 
ground  is  no  longer  encumbered  with  heavy 
masses  of  stone.  From  the  Ardoise  hills 
the  whole  of  this  township  is  displayed  to 
view,  and  on  a  nearer  approach  it  loses 
nothing  of  the  prestiye  imparted  to  it  by  the 
distant  prospect.  It  was  held  in  great 
estimation  by  the  French,  on  account  of 
its  extensive  and  fertile  meadows,  which 
they  inclosed  with  dykes,  and  brought  into 
a  high  state  of  cultivation.  The  crops  of 
wheat  raised  here  were  so  exceedingly  abun- 
dant, that  for  many  years  previous  to  the 
war  of  1756,  a  great  quantity  was  annually 
exported  to  Boston. 

Newport  Township  lies  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  St.  Croix.  The  upland  is  good, 
especially  on  the  banks  of  that  river  and 
the  Kennetcook;  it  is  well  cultivated  and 
thickly  settled.  Douglas  Township  is  one  of 
the  best  in  the  province,  from  the  large 
proportion  of  intervale,  marsh,  and  upland 
which  it  contains,  and  its  great  mineral 
resoui'ces.  The  lands  on  the  Shubenacadie 
are  of  unsurpassed  fertility.  Falmouth  and 
Rawdon  have  fertile  uplands.  Kempt,  which 
2  B 
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is  situated  on  the  borders  of  Mines  Basin, 
has  good  cod  and  lierring  fisheries. 

The  eastern  portion  of  Nova  Scotia  now 
contains  two  coiintics,  viz.,  Sydney  and  Guys- 
borough  ;  but  the  latter  has,  till  very  lately, 
ranked  only  as  a  township,  and  as  such  will 
be  mentioned  here.  Sydney  is  divided  in 
two  districts.  Upper  and  Lower ;  the  Upper 
forms  a  triangle,  the  S.  side  of  which  mea- 
sm-es  36  miles,  the  W.  25,  and  the  sea- 
coast,  including  the  circuit  of  St.  George's 
Bay,  about  50  miles.  In  an  agricultural 
point  of  view  it  is  far  superior  to  the  Lower 
District,  and  notwithstanding  the  numerous 
harbom-s  and  valuable  fisheries  possessed  by 
the  latter,  it  is  much  more  densely  popu- 
lated. A  large  portion  of  its  inhabitants 
ai-e  Scotch;  an  extensive  tract  on  the  N. 
coast  has  received  the  name  of  Arisaig,  and 
includes  settlements  called  Knoydart,  Moy- 
dart,  &c. 

The  township  of  Dorchester,  or  Antigo- 
nish,  situate  on  or  aljout  the  bay  of  that 
name,  contains  the  shire-to^^■n  of  the  dis- 
trict, also  called  Dorchester.  It  is  an 
ordci'ly  and  pretty  place,  with  a  court-house, 
a  handsome  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  pres- 
byterian  and  Baptist  chm'ch,  and  good 
private  houses.  The  harbour  is  six  miles  in 
length,  but  the  entrance  is  narrow  and 
dilucult.  The  land  round  St.  George's  is 
formed  into  the  settlements  of  Pomquct, 
Tracadie,  and  Aubushee,  the  inhabitants 
being  chiefly  Acadians,  who  pm-sue  the 
"  quiet  tenor  of  their  way,"  here,  much  in 
the  same  manner  as  elsewhere,  but  that 
they  employ  themselves  more  in  the  fishing 
and  coasting  trade.  The  Lower  district 
extends,  on  its  interior  or  northern  boun- 
dary, from  Cape  Porcupine,  at  the  N.  end 
of  the  Gut  of  Canso,  to  the  eastern  boun- 
dary of  the  district  of  Halifax,  40  miles ;  on 
its  western  side,  from  the  southern  boun- 
dary of  Pictou  to  the  mouth  of  Ekemscegara 
Harbour,  30  miles;  and  on  the  sea-coast, 
including  the  shore  of  Chedabucto  Bay,  120 
miles.  According  to  Bouchette,  the  town- 
ship of  Guysborough  reaches  from  Crow 
Harbour  to  the  northern  bounds  of  the 
lower  districts.  The  original  grant  was 
100,000  acres,  made  to  some  American  loy- 
alits  in  1784.  The  land  of  this  district  'is 
extremely  good,  but  the  fisheries  aflord  sucli 
lucrative  employment,  that  it  is  cultivated 
little  more  than  suflicicntly  for  the  internal 
supply. 

The  Bay  of  Chedabucto  is  the  best  fishing- 
ground  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  can  scarcely  be 


surpassed  in  productiveness  by  any  other  in 
the  world.  Great  quantities  of  cod  appear 
early  in  the  season,  and/  in  the  summer,  her- 
rings of  good  qviality  abound.  The  shoals 
of  mackerel  in  spring  and  autumn  are  of 
almost  incredible  extent.  Mr.  Murrav  states, 
that  in  Guysborough  Harbour,  2,000  or  3,000 
barrels  have  been  caught  in  one  day,  and  a 
seine  has  sometimes  been  known  to  enclose 
from  800  to  1,000  barrels  at  a  single  draught. 
Crow  Harbour  and  Fox  Island  are  the  chief 
seats  of  the  fishery.  The  township  of  Man- 
chester lies  between  Milford  Haven  and  the 
Gut  of  Canso.  The  soil  is  very  good.  The 
land  on  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  is  of  the 
usual  description  :  remarkable  for  the  excel- 
lence of  its  harbours.  Country  Harbour  is  a 
noble  port,  navigable  for  the  largest  ships 
ten  miles  above  its  entrance.  On  the  eastern 
side,  a  small  town,  called  Storraont,  was 
IniUt  by  American  refugees,  in  1784,  but  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  prospered.  Shcr- 
brooke,  situated  at  the  head  of  the  navigation 
of  the  fine  stream  St.  INIary,  is  accessible  to 
vessels  of  50  to  100  tons,  and  has  a  consid- 
erable lumber  trade. 

We  now  tm-n  to  the  coimties  which  ocnipy 
the  western  portion  of  Nova  Scotia,  beginning 
ith  King's  County,  which  is  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  on  the  S.  by 
Lmienburg  and  Hants,  on  the  E.  by  Mines 
Basin,  and  on  the  W.  by  Annapolis.  It  con- 
tains four  townships,  viz. :  Horton,  CornwaUis, 
Aylcsford,  and  Parrsborough.  Horton  was 
originally  settled  by  the  French,  and  in  it 
was  situated  the  French  x-illage  of  Minas,  of 
which  few  traces  now  remain,  excepting  the 
scattered  groups  of  willows,  the  invariable 
appendage  of  an  Acadian  settlement.  The 
"  Grande  Prairie"  comprised  upwards  of 
2,000  acres  of  land,  dyked  and  inclosed  by 
the  Acadians;  and  besides  this,  there  were 
about  5,000  acres  also  inclosed  by  their  dili- 
gent labour.  Some  years  after  their  expul- 
sion, the  emigrants  from  New  England,  in 
17()(),  found  the  dykes  in  a  state  of  great 
dilapidation,  and  the  meadows  under  water; 
but,  with  nuich  difficulty  and  considerable 
expense,  the  embankuK  nts  were  icstoi'cd,  and 
the  land  has  become  sui'|)i-i-iiu;lv  pi-ochictive. 
Kcntville  is  the  chief  place  'in  the  town- 
ship :  it  stands  on  the  bordtis  of  CornwaUis; 
the  river  GaspcreaiLX,  which  flows  through  it, 
abounds  with  excellent  fish,  and  is  famous 
for  a  species  called  "gfispereaux."  CornwaUis 
Township  has  an  exceUent  soil,  and,  from  its 
beauty,  has  been  styled  "the  garden  of  th(> 
province;"    but   the  adjoining   township  of 
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Aylesford  is  little  inferior  to  it  in  either 
respect.  Parrsborough  is  broken  and  billy, 
but  not  uuproduetive.  The  village  of  that 
name  stands  on  the  neck  of  land  between  the 
bayand  Mines  Basin,  and  from  tlu\nce  packets 
sail  frequently  to  and  from  Windsor  and 
Ilorton. 

In  this  district  there  is  a  view  of  singular 
and  remarkable  beauty,  which  opens  unex- 
pectedly on  tlie  traveller  who  descends  the 
Horton  mountains.  A  sudden  turn  of  the 
road  displays  at  onee  the  townsliins  of  Horton 
and  Cornwallis,  and  the  rivers  that  meander 
through  them.  Beyond  is  a  lofty  and  ex- 
tended chain  of  hills,  presenting  a  vast  chasm, 
apparently  burst  out  by  the  waters  of  19 
rivers,  that  empty  themselves  into  the  Mines 
Basin,  and  thence  escape  into  the  Bay  of 
Fuudy.  The  variety  and  extent  of  this  pros- 
pect, the  beautiful  verdant  vale  of  the  Gas- 
pereaux,  the  extended  township  of  Horton, 
interspersed  with  groves  of  wood  and  culti- 
\ated  fields,  and  the  cloud-eapt  summit  of 
the  lofty  cape,  that  terminates  the  chain  of 
the  north  mountains,  form  an  assemblage  of 
objects  rarely  united  with  more  striking 
eft'eet. 

Dr.  Gesner  says,  "  the  scenery  in  the  set- 
tlement of  New  Canaan  is  extensive  and 
pleasing.  Besides  a  ^'iew  of  the  great  valley 
seen  from  Beech  Hill,  we  have  here  to  the 
S.  W.  deep  ra\'ines,  mth  steep  banks,  beneath 
wnieh  winding  channels  are  formed,  gi\'ing 
passage  to  torrents  of  rain,  after  they  have 
descended  and  waslied  the  oval  summits  of 
the  hills.  It  is  true  there  are  no  elevations 
of  great  height  in  this  neighboiirinnKl,  Imt 
the  eai-th  is  deeply  furrowed  by  tlic  uj)tii)'ued 
i-idges  of  slate,  and  offers  a  laudscupe  singu- 
larly diversified,  when  contrasted  with  the 
level  appearance  of  the  sandstone  district, 
over  which  the  lofty  peak  of  the  frowning 
Blomidon  may  be  seen,  ready  to  fall  into  the 
beautiful  basin  curling  at  its  base.  By  turning 
the  eye  southward,  a  long  low  depression  will 
be  perceived.  Here  the  Gaspereaux  Ui\x'r, 
having  taken  its  rise  from  a  large  lake,  rolls 
on  from  cataract  to  cataract,  or  murmurs 
among  the  strata  of  slate,  where  it  is  com- 
pelled to  pass." 

The  county  of  Lunenburg  extends  about  40 
miles  S.  W.  from  that  of  Halifax,  its  extreme 
width  being  35  miles,  exclusive  of  the  space 
ocenpicd  by  nearly  300  small  islands,  about 
200  of  which  are  contained  in  Mahone  Bay, 
and  contribute  to  the  safe  anchorage  for 
vessels  of  the  largest  magnitude  which  this 
spacious  harbour  affords.     T  is  county  con- 


tains three  townships,  Chester,  Ijunenburg, 
and  Dublin,  the  second  of  which  is  next  to 
Halifax,  the  oldest  formed  by  tlie  English 
in  the  province.  <^00  families  of  Dutch 
and  Germans  were  brought  out  in  1753,  at 
the  expense  of  the  British  government,  which 
afterwards  continued  to  contribute  largely 
to  their  support.  The  settlement  has  passed 
through  many  vicissitiides.  Since  the  war 
it  has  greatly  increased  both  in  population 
and  wealth.  Its  annual  exports  of  fish  are 
very  large.  The  people  are  honest  and 
industrious ;  they  continue  to  live  in  the  old 
German  style,  and  to  speak  the  German  lan- 
guage. Their  houses,  furniture,  pietui'cs, 
&c.  (for  they  have  all  these),  are  of  the  same 
heavy  and  old-fashioned,  but  solid  and  com- 
fortable description.  The  townships  of  Ches- 
ter, Mahone  Bay,  was  settled  in  1760. 
Chester  Town  is  situated  on  Mahone  Bay, 
about  nine  miles  from  its  mouth,  was  settled 
in  1760,  and  has  a  small  but  good  liarboui". 
It  is  in  a  thi'iving  state.  The  inhabitants 
carry  on  a  considerable  lumber  trade  and 
fishery,  and  possess  a  number  of  small  vessels 
and  several  saw-mills.  Dr.  Gesner  speaks 
in  enthusiastic  terms  of  the  beauty  of 
Mahone  Bay,  declaring  it  to  present  "  one 
of  the  most  delightful  prospects  in  Nova 
Scotia.  A  deep  navigable  basin,  in  which 
numerous  islands  exMbit  their  evergreen 
summits,  almost  surrounded  by  a  closely 
poi^ulated  and  neatly  cultivated  countiy,  are 
not  often  seen  in  that  natural  and  delightful 
order  which  is  here  exhibited."  Dublin 
Township  is  situate  on  the  river  and  harboui- 
of  La  Have,  the  lands  bordering  on  which 
are  stony  and  mountainous,  but  abound 
with  fine  timber.  On  the  river  there  are 
upwards  of  30  saw-miUs.  In  the  outer  har- 
bour of  La  Have,  are  many  beautiful  islands, 
affording  shelter  for  vessels,  and  convenient 
places  for  drying  and  cm-ing  fish,  of  which 
considerable  quantities  are  taken  here.  The 
inner  harbour,  formed  by  the  river,  is  capa- 
cious, and  narigable  for  15  miles.  The  bar 
at  the  entrance  has  12  feet  at  low  water ; 
inside  there  are  soundings  from  eight  fathoms 
gradually  to  three. 

Queen's  County  extends  about  30  miles 
along  the  coast,  and  contains  two  town- 
ships, Liverpool  and  Guysborough.  Liver- 
pool is  the  shire-town  of  the  county,  and 
was  made  a  warehousing  port  in  1831;.  It 
is  well,  and  even  regularly  built,  and  has 
an  unusual  number  of  j)ublie  buildings.  A 
handsome  drawbridge,  1,100  feet  long,  has 
been  erected  hy  the  inhabitants  across  the 
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harbour,  at  a  cost  of  £4,000.  The  harbour 
never  freezes  over,  aud  is  valuable  as  a 
fishinf^  station  ;  but  its  usefulness  is  much 
impeded  by  a  bar  at  the  enti-ance,  onh'  nine 
feet  deep  at  low  water.  On  Coffin's  island, 
at  its  mouth,  is  a  beacon  70  feet  high,  with 
revolving  lights.  Port  ^Nlcdway,  the  entrance 
to  which  is  marked  by  a  high  hill  on  the 
western,  and  by  low,  ragged  islands  on  the 
southern  side,  is  another  capacious  harbour, 
safe  and  navigable ;  on  it  is  situated  a  ham- 
let, bearing  its  name,  and  another  called 
Mill  Village,  said  to  have  the  best  land  in 
the  county.  This,  however,  is  not  very  high 
commendation  ;  yet,  Sir  John  Harvey  speak- 
ing of  this  coast  says  :  "  except  along  some 
of  the  headlands,  from  the  bald  rocks  of 
which  the  ceaseless  sm-ge  of  the  Atlantic  has 
swept  every  trace  of  soil  or  vegetation,  there 
is  a  covering  of  earth,  generally  a  stiff  clay, 
often,  as  on  the  front  lands  of  Lunenburg, 
Halifax,  and  Yarmouth,  and  on  the  'hard- 
wood hills,'  everywhere  scattered  throTigh 
the  barrens,  of  great  depth  and  proved  fer- 
tility. The  labour  of  clearing  lands  on  this 
side  of  the  province  is  very  severe,  from  the 
prevalence  of  the  surface-stone ;  but,  when 
cleared,  it  is  valuable,  fi-ora  its  proximity  to 
the  open  harbours,  the  fisheries,  and  the 
growing  commercial  towns."  In  1 783  Guys- 
borough  Township,  on  Port  Mouton,  was 
settled  l)y  the  disbanded  soldiers  of  a  corps 
named  the  British  Legion,  who  had  sciTcd, 
with  distiTiction,  under  General  Tarleton; 
but  a  dreadful  fire,  which  consumed  nearly 
everything  they  possessed,  reduced  them  to 
want.  The  settlement  has  never  since  pros- 
pered, and  is  now  the  abode  only  of  a  few 
fishermen  and  lumberers.  The  adjoining 
ones  of  Ports  Jolie  andIIcbert,arealsonothiug 
more,  although  both  are  shoal  harbours. 

Annapolis  County  is  bounded  on  the  N. 
and  W.  by  the  Bay  of  Eundy.  At  the 
bottom  is  the  deep  bay  of  St  Mary,  formed  by 
Long  Island,  and  the  narrow  peninsula  of 
Digby  Neck.  Annapolis  contains  large 
ranges,  both  of  dyked  land  and  productive, 
though  somewliat  stony,  upland.  It  contains 
five  townships,  viz.,  Annapolis,  Granville, 
"VViliiiot,  Clements,  and  Clare.  Annapolis 
was  the  capital  of  the  prorince  while  in  the 
possession  of  the  French,  and  continued  to 
l)c  sounder  British  rule, until  1750,  when  it 
was  superseded  as  such  by  Halifax.  The  town 
is  built  on  a  peninsula,  which  projecting  into 
the  river,  forms  two  beautiful  basins,  one 
above  and  below  tlu>  town.  'I'he  fortifica- 
^ions,  and  oven  many  of  tlic  pubUc  buildings 


of  this  once  famous  place  are  falling  into 
decay  from  disuse ;  and  the  rise  of  Digby 
and  other  places  in  its  vicinity,  have  greatly 
injured  its  trade,  while  the  land  immediately 
surrounding  it,  being  the  ])ropcrty  of  govern- 
ment, forms  another  barrier  to  its  extension. 

Granville  and  Wilmot  Townships  compre- 
hend, for  46  miles,  the  peninsula  formed  by 
the  river  Annapolis,  running  parallel  to  the 
Bay  of  Fundy;  both  are  well  cultivated, 
thickly  settled,  and  contain  a  large  pro- 
portion of  excellent  land,  consisting  of  dyke, 
salt  marie,  intervale,  and  upland.  Bridge- 
town (so  called  from  a  bridge  that  here 
crosses  the  Annapolis)  is  situated  at  the 
head  of  the  navigation  of  that  river,  and  is 
a  very  thri^ang  village. 

Clement's  Township  possessess  a  rare 
combination  of  advantages  in  good  land, 
valuable  fisheries,  fine  timber,  and  great 
mineral  wealth.  At  ISIoose  River  the  An- 
napolis Iron  Mining  Company  have  erected 
a  foundry,  and  metal  of  a  very  superior 
quality  has  been  produced. 

Clare  Township  is  almost  exclusively  occu- 
pied by  the  Acadians,  who  here  preserve 
their  peculiar  habits  and  customs,  even  more 
exclusively  than  in  any  other  portion  of 
Nova  Scotia.  It  jiossesses  a  pecidiar  inter- 
est from  ha^ang  been  allotted  to  the  Acadians 
by  Lieutenant-governor  Francklin,  when 
suffered  to  return  from  their  sad  exile.  This 
district  was  then  little  better  than  a  wilder- 
ness, but  the  soil  was  cultivable ;  the  sea- 
weed on  the  shore  afforded  them  alDundance 
of  excellent  manure ;  and,  stimulated  by  the 
desire  of  creating  for  themselves  again  a 
position  in  their  native  land,  they  laboured 
with  persevering  energy  until  they  had 
raised  Clare  into  a  prosperous  settlement. 
The  whole  township  forms  but  one  parish  ; 
there  are  two  handsome  Roman  Catholic 
chapels,  and  the  people  live  a  pious  and 
contented  life.  In  1820  a  dreadful  confla- 
gration destroyed  nearly  all  their  property; 
but  the  liberal  contributions  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 
aided  them  in  completely  retrieving  their 
loss. 

The  county  (until  recently  a  township  of 
Annapolis  County)  of  Dir/tti/  occupies  the 
strangely-formed  peninsula  in  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  which  bears  its  name;  it  includes 
within  its  limits  Long  and  Brian  Island, 
aud  some  good  tracts  of  marsh  and  intervale 
land.  Of  its  exact  limits  there  are  no  data 
in  tlie  Colonial  Office.  The  principal 
sources  of  its  increased  and  increasing  pros- 
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polity  are  its  excellent  cod  and  mackerel 
fisheries,  and  the  shelter  which  it  affords  to 
vessels — the  coast  in  its  more  immediate 
vicinity  being  almost  devoid  of  harljours. 

The  town  of  Digby  is  deliglitfully  situate 
on  the  basin  of  Annapolis,  contains  several 
good  public  buildings,  and  about  200  houses, 
and  from  its  salubrious  air,  is  much  fre- 
quented as  a  watering-place.  It  had  a  wide 
celebrity  for  its  cured  herrings,  known  over 
all  America  under  the  name  of  Digby  chic- 
kens, but  of  late  years  they  have  not  been 
so  numerous. 

The  county  of  Yarmouth  (until  recently  a 
township  of  Shelburne  county)  forms  the 
central  portion  of  the  W.  coast  of  Nova 
Scotia,  opposite  the  United  States.  The 
face  of  the  county  is  very  agreeably  diver- 
sified, and  in  point  of  scenery  it  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  portions  of  Nova  Scotia. 
The  climate  is  more  temperate  than  that  of 
less  insulated  parts  of  the  province,  the 
mercury  very  rarely  falling  as  low  as  zero, 
nor  rising  higher  than  80°:  the  mean  tem- 
perature is  about  48°.  At  a  short  distance 
from  the  salt  water,  apples,  plums,  and 
cherries,  succeed  well ;  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tusket,  pears,  peaches,  and  melons 
ripen.  The  sea-breeze  and  the  fogs,  which 
occasionally  occur  in  summer,  render  Yar- 
mouth more  suitable  for  the  production  of 
potatoes  and  grass,  the  manufacture  of  but- 
ter and  cheese,  and  the  rearing  of  cattle, 
than  for  the  culture  of  grain.  The  soil  of 
tlie  upland  is  in  general  strong  and  pro- 
ductive, but  requires  much  labour  in  the 
first  instance,  before  it  can  be  brought  into 
a  state  of  culture.  The  marshes,  though 
extensive,  are  very  inferior  to  those  at  the 
head  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  They  yield, 
when  dyked,  good  grass,  but  are  too  spongy 
to  admit  of  the  use  of  the  plough,  partaking 
more  of  the  quality  of  peat,  than  of  alluvial 
deposit.  The  piineipal  harbour  is  Cape 
Fourchu,  or  Fourche,  which  is  large  and  well 
sheltered.  It  is  surrounded  by  mud  flats, 
that  are  bare  at  low  tides,  but  the  channel 
is  navigaljle  for  large  ships,  as  far  as  the 
upper  part  of  Yarmouth  -sdllage,  and  for 
small  craft  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  rock  at 
Milton,  while  the  Sound  affords  good  an- 
chorage for  vessels  of  any  size. 

The  land  is  well  irrigated  by  the  lakes  and 
rivers  which  intersect  it.  The  Tusket  is  navi- 
gable for  boats  32  miles  from  the  sea,  and  for 
ships  eight  miles.  Chebogue  River  is  navi- 
gable for  seven  miles  from  the  sea,  and,  at 
its   mouth,  expands   into  a    good    harbour. 


The  growing  importance  of  Yarmouth  is  re- 
markable; its  rapidly-increasing  imports  and 
exports,  and  the  high  state  of  cultivation  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  district,  speak  volumes 
for  the  skill  and  energy  of  its  inhabitants, 
whoso  enterprising  character  is  evidenced 
liy  the  Slid  fact,  tlint  from  the  formation  of  the 
srtllcnicnt  iii  17(i(»,  to  1837,  the  number  of 
vessris  lost  belonging  to  Yarmouth  was  1G7; 
and  of  those,  34  were  never  heard  of. 

S/u'lfjurne  county  is  bounded  on  the  S. 
and  W.  by  the  Atlantic.  It  is,  on  the  whole, 
a  stony  and  intractable  country,  traversed  in 
the  interior  by  ranges  of  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains; but  it  contains  several  good  rivers; — 
theTusketRiver,beforementioned;  the  Sable, 
which  has  a  course  of  20  miles ;  the  Jordan 
forms  the  fine  harbour  of  Shelburne,  consid- 
ered one  of  the  best  in  America;  and  the 
Clyde,  (so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
beautiful  Scotch  river  of  that  name)  rises 
40  miles  in  the  interior,  in  an  extensive  chain 
of  lakes,  and  at  its  junction  with  the  sea 
forms  the  two  harbours  called  Cape  Negro. 
Shelburne  County  comprises  three  town- 
shi})s — Shelburne,  Barrington,  and  Argyle. 
Sheli)urne  Township  was  founded  by  Ame- 
rican loyalists,  500  families  of  whom  arrived 
in  the  spring  of  1783.  They  laid  the  plan 
of  a  spacious  and  handsome  town,  which  they 
expected  would  rival  Halifax;  and  in  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year,  their  numbers 
were  increased,  by  an  accession  of  settlers, 
to  upwards  of  12,000.  The  town  arose  with 
astonishing  rapidity.  Money,  to  the  extent 
of  half  a  million,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
lavished  upon  it.  But  one  important  point 
had  been  unhappily  overlooked;  they  had 
forgotten,  or  miscalculated  the  long  period 
that  must  necessarily  elapse  before  the  sterile 
soil  could  yield  them  even  a  precarious  sub- 
sistence, in  return  for  skilful  and  unwearied 
labour.  The  place  was  soon  compai'atively 
deserted,  and  is  now  in  a  very  dilapidated 
state,  notwithstanding  the  excellence  of  its 
harbour.  On  M'Nutt's  Island,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  haven,  in  lat.  43°  40'  N.,  long. 
65°  8'  W.,  is  a  hght-house,  with  two  fixed 
lights,  one  above  the  other;  the  highest  125 
feet  above  the  sea.  Bamngton  Township  has 
a  stubborn  soil,  but  much  of  it  is  covered 
with  a  black  chocolate-coloured  tui-f,  which, 
when  carefully  cultivated,  produces  abundant 
crops.  The  climate  is  much  milder  than  in 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  province:  the  in- 
habitants subsist  almost  entirely  by  fishing. 
Cape  Sable  Island  (not  that  on  which  the 
first  disastrous  settlement  was  made  by  the 
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French)  is  an  adjoining  islet  belonging  to 
this  township,  and  the  most  southern  point 
of  Nova  Scotia.  Barrington  harbour  is 
useful  only  for  small  vessels.  At  the  head  of 
it  is  the  village  of  that  name.  Argyle  Town- 
ship adjoins  Yannouth,  which  it  resembles 
in  many  respects,  but  it  does  not  equal  it  in 
fertility.  The  large  expanse  called  Argyle 
Bay  forms  the  estuary  of  the  river  Tuskct, 
and  contains  about  300  islands,  called  the 
Tuskets,  many  of  which  are  well  cultivated, 
and  aflbrd  shelter  and  anchorage  for  small 
vessels.     Argyle  Town  was  settled  by  loy- 


alists and  disbanded  soldiers.  It  is  not,  at 
present,  a  place  of  much  importance.  About 
13  miles  from  the  shore  lies  Seal  Island, 
which  is  resorted  to  by  the  fishermen  for 
wood  and  water,  and  has  been  termed  "  the 
elbow  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy."  The  principal 
harbour  in  the  township  is  Pubnico,  on  which 
there  is  an  Acadian  settlement.  There  is 
another  at  Eelbrooke. 

For  the  leading  featiu'es  in  the  different 
counties  described  in  this  chapter,  I  am 
indebted  to  Messrs.  HaUburton,  M'Gregor, 
Bouchette,  Murray,  Gesner,  and  others. 


Production  and  Live  Stock  of 

'ach  County 

in  Nova  Scotia,  according  to  the  last  Census  in  1827. 

-i 

Proc 

uce. 

Stock. 

It 
6 

AVheat. 

Other  Grain. 

Potatoes. 

Hay. 

Horses. 

Homed 
Cattle. 

Sheep. 

S«-ine. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Tons. 

Halifax  .     .     . 

14.460 

5,426 

32,317 

202,642 

11,873 

1,480 

7,588 

8,759 

4,160 

Colchester  .     . 

29,135 

18,644 

64,018 

292,235 

16,756 

1,440 

10,177 

12,713 

6,912 

Hietou    .     .     . 

49.181 

38,198 

126,654 

11,750 

1,609 

11,701 

21,128 

12,945 

Cumberland     . 

29.308 

14,152 

34,067 

269,807 

13,790 

1,264 

8,226 

11,576 

5,533 

Sydney  .     .     . 

39,465 

21,919 

38,173 

363,288 

15,794 

848 

15,706 

24,349 

7,705 

H'ants     .     .     . 

37,531 

18,520 

45,328 

227,948 

19,977 

2,486 

9,475 

14,863 

5,927 

King's    .     .     . 

34,150 

25,668 

65,100 

538,903 

25,333 

1,789 

12,580 

18,5H 

18,514 

Lunenburg .     . 

13,467 

1,117 

33,146 

334,163 

10.577 

202 

8,978 

11,238 

5,331 

Queen's.     .     . 

5,630 

12,362 

3,476 

52,817 

3,577 

763 

2,436 

2,737 

1,941 

Annapolis   .     . 

22,174 

5,410 

385,478 

26,309 

21,549 

1,351 

13,872 

27,042 

6,804 

Total     . 

274,501 

161,416 

799,665 

2,434,766 

150,976 

13,232 

100,739 

152,979 

75,772 

The  agricultural  produce  has  much  in- 
creased since  1827;  but,  in  1845,  the  potato 
disease  appeared  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  de- 
stroyed nearly  the  whole  crop.  In  1846, 
the  disease  spared  the  early  potatoes,  but  none 
of  the  late  planted  were  saved.  In  1847 
there  was  immense  loss,  partly  from  the  rot 
and  partly  from  the  potato  not  growing,  in 
consequence  of  the  unsoundness  of  the  seed. 
In  addition  to  these  calamities,  the  weewl, 
or  fly,  destroyed,  in  1845-7,  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  wheat  crop.  There  has, 
consequently,  been  severe  agricultural  and 
general  distress  in  the  prorinee,  which  has 
been  borne  with  great  fortitude ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  their  privations,  the  colonists  of 
Nova  Scotia  subscribed  otie  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  to  aid  tlieir  sufleriug  fellow-citizens 
in  Ireland  and  in  Scotland. 

Nova  Scotia  is  now  recovering  from  its 
losses,  and  a  few  successive  bountiful  harvests 
will  (under  Providence)  restore  its  usual 
plenty  and  prosperity.  Horticulture  is  car- 
ried on  with  great  success  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  towns.  The  apple  orchards  of 
the  western  couuties  are  very  productive,  and 


extend  along  the  road-side,  through  the  town- 
ship of  Gramille,  in  an  unbroken  line,  for 
30  miles.  Apples  and  eider  are  annually 
exported.  Potatoes  are  sent  to  the  United 
States,  cattle  to  New  Brunswick,  and  sheep 
and  live  stock  to  Newfoundland.  Fine  flour 
is  still  largely  imported  fr-om  the  United 
States. 

According  to  the  "  Blue  Book"  for  1847, 
the  total  number  of  acres  granted  and  sold 
in  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton,  is  as 
follows : — 


Granted. 

Nova 
Scotia. 

Cape 
Breton. 

Total. 

Acres  pranted 

"     reniaining  ungr'anted 

„     prantcd  in  18-17     .     . 

Number  of  grants  .    .     .    . 

4,604,799 

248,168 

4,490,511 

30,.536 

208 

719,836 

132,3.5.5 

1,29.5,109 

6,118 

60 

5,324,6.35 

380,623 

5,786,620 

About  50,000  acres  have  been  granted  foi 
the  support  of  religion  and  schools.  Thert 
have  been  set  apart  for  the  remnant  of  the 
Indians  in  Nova  Scotia,  12,050  acres  of  land, 
and  in  Cape  Breton,  12,000  acres. 

Sir  John  Harvey  states  that  the  land  luider 
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tillage  in  1818,  comprised  400,000  acres, 
and  adds,  that  there  is,  perhaps,  an  eepial 
amount  chopped,  used  as  pasturage,  or  yield- 
ing from  the  virgin  soil,  by  the  rude  process 
common  to  new  countries,  a  valuable  portion 
of  subsistence  to  recent  settlers.  A  very 
large  part  of  the  whole,  perhaps  9,000,000 
acres,  is  still  covered  with  primeval  forest,  or 
has  only  changed  its  aspect  for  the  worse 
from  the  action  of  fires,  which,  in  the  heat 
of  summer,  often  run  over  uncultivated  por- 
tions of  the  country,  deforming  its  surface 
and  injuring  its  fertility. 

The   grants    and   sales  of   land  in  Nova 
Scotia,  from  1831  to  1810,  were  :— 


Grants. 

Sales. 

Years. 

Acres. 

Year.. 

Acres. 

Years. 

Acres. 

1831 

25,328 

1836 

5,474 

1841 

5,061 

1832 

6,254 

1837 

3,500 

1842 

1,924 

1833 

2,229 

1838 

1,679 

1843 

4,235 

1834 

5,327 

1839 

1,4.50 

1844 

8,987 

1835 

7,650 

1840 

6,225 

1845 

21,921 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1846 

35,784 

During  the  same  period,  there  were  three 
grants  to  military  offices,  amounting  to  2,400 
acres. 

Abstract  of  the  Sales  of  Crown  Zand,  ^c,  from  the 
•31st  December,  1838,  to  the  end  of  1846. 


Years. 

Number  of 

Amount  of 

Instalments  of 

Acres. 

Sales  paid  in. 

preceding  years. 

1839 

10,612 

£1,122 

£oS0 

1840 

6,935 

836 

G99 

1841 

5,061 

722 

278 

1842 

1,9J4 

328 

236 

1843 

4,235 

583 

75 

1844 

8,987 

1.087 

35 

1845 

21,921 

2.53() 

42 

1846 

35,784 

3,974 

151 

95,459 

11,188 

2,096 

The  legislature  of  Nova  Scotia  has  con- 
tinued for  three  years  an  "Act  on  the  Disposal 
of  Crown  Lands,"  which  expired  in  1846.  The 
principal  provisions  are  : — 1st.  The  Governor 
and  Council  to  name  any  fixed  price  on  lands, 
not  less  than  1*.  9fi?.  per  acre.  2ndly.  To 
grant  lands,  at  such  price  as  they  think  fit, 
to  occupants  who  have  held  and  improved 
the  same,  without  authority.  3rdly.  To 
make  free  grants  to  retii-od  officers,  and  to 
non  -  commissioned  officers  and  privates. 
4thly.  To  make  reserves,  and  free  grants 
of  such  reserves,  for  the  use  of  the  Indians. 

By  a  recent  colonial  act,  the  price  is  fur 
ther  reduced  to  Is.  per  acre;  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  measure  will  be  confirmed. 

The  number  of  immigrants  in  Nova  Scotia 


and  Cape  Breton  was,  in  1 8 15,  615;  in  1846, 
698;    in  1847,  2,000;  in  1848,  140. 

The  Lieutenant-governor  strongly  depre- 
cates any  extensive  einignition  of  the  poorer 
classes  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Nova 
Scotia,  on  the  ground  that  the  province 
would  not  affbrd  the  people  sufficient  profit- 
able employment. 

Government. — The  administration  rests 
on  the  same  popular  basis  described  in  the 
history  of  Canada.  There  is  a  Lieutenant- 
governor  appointed  by  the  crown. 

The  Executive  Council  consists  of  about 
six  members,  including  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  the  province,  and  the  Attorney 
and  Solicitor-general. 

The  Legislative  Council  comprises  19 
members,  including  the  Bishop  of  Nova 
Scotia. 

The  House  of  Assembly  is  formed  of  51  re- 
presentatives, of  whom  the  counties  of  Halifax, 
Pictou,  Cumberland,  Hants,  King's,  Queen's, 
Lunenbm'g,  Sydney,  and  Guysborough,  each 
return  two  members,  and  the  other  counties 
one  member  each.  The  island  of  Cape 
Breton  sends  six  members  to  the  Provincial 
Legislature  ;  viz.,  from  Cape  Breton  County, 
one ;  Richmond  County,  one ;  Inverness 
County,  two;  and  the  townships  of  Sydney 
and  Arichat,  each  one  member.  Halifax 
township  returns  two  members,  and  the 
remaining  18  townships  in  Nova  Scotia,  one 
member  each. 

The  qvialification  for  electors  is  the  pos- 
session of  land  yielding  an  income  worth 
40«.  ;  a  franchise  easily  obtainable,  owing  to 
the  low  price  of  land. 

The  Nova  Scotians  enjoy  self-government 
in  all  things  regarding  their  own  internal 
afi'airs,  as  perfectly  as  a  reflective  and  prac- 
tical peojile  can  desire.  Halifax  is  the  only 
incoriKirati'il  city  ;  but  the  townships  possess 
some  iiiuiiici|);il  [irivileges. 

MH'itiirii  Di'f.-iires. —  The  militia  returns 
for  1847,'  show  a  total  of  36,066  men  for 
Nova  Scotia,  and  8,182  for  Cape  Breton :^- 
44,248.  They  are  divided  into  regiments 
and  battalions ;  and  subdi\dded  into  about 
120  companies,  with  42  lieut. -colonels ;  51 
majors;  3G2  captains  ;  318  first  lieutenants ; 
349  second  lieutenants;  42  adjutants;  12 
pay-masters;  and  a  fuU  staff' of  commissioned 
and  non-commissioned  officers.  The  rank 
and  file,  between  16  and  18  years  of  age,  are 
3,618;  between  18  and  45  years,  28,996; 
between  15  and  60  years,  5,839. 

The  militia  regiments  are  officered  under 
commissions  from  the  crown ;  and  when  em- 
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bodied  for  actual  service,  are  subject  to 
mai-tial-law.  Every  man  in  the  province 
has  a  rif(lit  to  carry  a  gun,  and  there  are  few 
unpractised  in  the  use  of  fire-arms.  The 
militia  of  Nova  Scotia  could  soon  be  ren- 
dered a  veiy  formidable  force,  to  the  number 
of  about  50,000  men. 

Two  or  three  regiments  of  the  line  are 
always  stationed  in  the  pro\Tiice,  which  is 
further  protected  by  the  visits  of  the  ships 
of  the  royal  navy  in  summer. 

The  militai-y  posts  and  works,  protected 
by  Great  Britain,  and  under  the  control  of 
the  Board  of  Ordnance,  are  Fort  George  or 
Citadel,  Grand  Battei-y,  Ogihde  Battery, 
Prince  of  Wales  Tower,  Port  Pleasant 
Battery,  N.W.  Arm  Battery,  Fort  Need- 
ham,  Fort  Charlotte,  George's  Island,  Fort 
Clarence,  York  Redoubt,  Shcrbrooke  Tower, 
Sambro  Island,  and  Sackville,  all  at  Hali- 
fax ;  and  at  Windsor,  Fort  Edward ;  at 
Annapolis  Royal,  Fort  Anne;  and  at  Cape 
Breton,  Sydney  Battery.  Various  batteries 
have  been  constructed  at  the  expense  of  the 
colony,  for  the  protection  of  the  different 
harbours  along  the  coast :  there  are  guns  at 
most  of  them,  wliich  are  in  charge  of  the 
militia. 

Laws  and  Courts. — The  laws  in  force  are : 
1st.  The  common  law  of  England.  2nd. 
The  statute  law  of  England.  3rd.  The  sta- 
tute law  of  Nova  Scotia.  There  is  a  Court 
of  Error,  Court  of  Chancery,  Supreme  Court, 
Court  of  Vice-Admii-alty,  Court  of  ]\Iarriage 
and  Divorce,  Coiu-ts  of  General  Sessions  of 
the  Peace,  and  Com-ts  of  Probate.  Besides 
these,  the  magistracy  of  the  province,  scat- 
tered over  every  county,  possess  a  power  of 
commitment  for  criminal  oflences,  and  for 
the  collection  by  summary  process  of  debts 
imder  £10.  The  Supreme  Court  makes  the 
circuit  of  the  province,  and  holds  sittings 
twice  a-year  in  each  county,  in  a(hlition  to 
three  terms  at  Halifax.  The  criminal  calen- 
dar is  generally  very  light ;  indeed,  it  may 
be  safely  asserted,  that  in  no  part  of  her 
Majesty's  dominions  is  the  average  amomit 
of  crime  less,  in  proportion  to  the  population, 
than  in  Nova  Scotia.  In  all  these  courts, 
natives  of  the  province  preside ;  and  the 
bar,  which  practises  before  them,  numbering 
I'W)  members,  includes  the  names  of  but  very 
few  not  born  in  Nova  Scotia. 

The  Court  of  Error  consists  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant-governor aiul  the  Executive  Council. 
Appeals  lie  from  the  Supreme  Court,  where 
the  sum  in  dispute  exceeds  £300. 

The    Court  of  Chancery  is  similar  in  its 


constitution,  powers,  and  mode  of  procedure, 
to  the  Chancery  Court  in  England.  The 
Lieutenant-governor  is  Chancellor,  ex  efficio 
He  is  ordinarily  a-ssisted  by  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  and  four  Masters  in  Chancery.  No 
sakiry  is  atttached  to  the  office  of  Chancellor. 
His  fees,  in  1844,  amounted  to  about  £30. 
The  Master  of  the  Rolls  receives  a  salary  of 
£650,  without  fees.  The  Masters  receive  no 
salaries,  but  are  entitled  to  fees  regulated 
by  law. 

The  Supreme  Court  consists  of  a  Chief 
Justice  and  four  Assistant  Judges.  It  sits 
at  Halifax,  three  times  a-year,  and  in  each 
of  the  counties  of  the  province,  twice  a-year, 
and  exercises  a  general  criminal  and  civil 
jurisdiction  throughout  the  province. 

The  travelling  expenses  of  the  judges, 
when  on  eii'cuit,  are  defrayed  by  an  allow- 
ance of  one  guinea  per  day  to  each,  paid 
from  the  provisional  treasury. 

The  Courts  of  General  Session  of  the  Peace 
are,  in  constitution  and  practice,  similar  to 
the  Coui'ts  of  Quarter  Sessions  in  England, 
but  the  power  of  trial  by  jury  therein,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Courts  of  Vice  Admiralty. — The  Judge  of 
this  court  is  also  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  in 
Chancery.  No  salary  is  attached  to  the 
office.  Very  little  business  is  transacted  in 
this  court. 

C  urt  of  Marriage  and  ZJirorce— Consists 
of  the  Lieutenant-governor  and  the  Executive 
Council;  the  Lieutenant-governor  being  Pre- 
.sident  and  the  Chief  Justice  Vice-president. 
Established  by  Provincial  Act,  4  Vict.,  c.  1 3 

Courts  of  Probate. — The  Provincial  Act, 
5  Vict.,  c.  32,  establishes  courts  for  the 
Probate  of  Wills  and  granting  Administra- 
tions in  each  county  of  the  province.  The 
courts  consist  respectively  of  a  judge  and 
registrar,  paid  by  fees. 

Tlie  Press — is  as  free  as  that  of  England. 
There  arc  at  present  13  newspapers  published 
in  the  capital,  and  five  in  the  interior.  The 
circulation  of  English  ncwspa})ers  has  in- 
creased an  hundred-fold  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  line  of  steam-packets,  and  all 
the  leading  periodicals  of  the  United  King- 
dom are  looked  for  with  as  much  eagerness, 
and  received  \nth  as  much  certainty,  as  tlie 
London  newspapers  were  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland  a  few  years  ago.  The  elieap  litera- 
tui'c  of  the  mother  country  is  also  widely 
dill'used  over  this  province,  while  the  more 
expensive  books  find  their  way  to  the  collec- 
tions of  the  wealthy  or  into  the  pul)lic 
libraries. 
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The  "  Art  Union  "  has  been  the  means  of 
promoting  the  dissemination  of  paintings 
and  engravings.  Among  the  public  institu- 
tions, is  the  Halifax  Subscription  Library, 
the  Halifax  Mechanics' Subscription  Library, 
the  Halifax  Mechanics'  Institute,  Dart- 
mouth Mechanics'  Institute,  Sydney  (Cape 
Breton)  Mechanics'  Institute,  Pictou  Lit- 
erary and  Scientific  Society,  and  the  Young 
Men's  Debating  Club,  Halifax.  There  is  a 
Central  Board  of  Agriculture  at  Halifax; 
and  twenty  Agricultural  Societies  in  Nova 
Scotia  and  Cape  Breton.  There  is  also  a 
Horticultural  Society  at  Halifax. 

Education. — The  provincial  legislature,  as 
also  many  private  individuals,  have  made 
strenuous  efforts  for  promoting  the  benefits 
of  education.  By  an  Act  passed  in  1811, 
any  settlement  consisting  of  30  famdies, 
raising  a  sum  of  not  less  than  .€50  by  assess- 
ment,  after  the   manner  of  poor-rates,    are 


entitled  to  £25  from  the  treasury  of  the  pro- 
vince, towards  the  establishment  of  a  school 
or  schools.  V 

At  Halifax  there  is  a  National,  a  Catholic, 
Acadian,  Grammar,  and  St.  George's  schools. 
There  are  academies  at  Pictou,  Windsor, 
Horton,  Yarmouth,  Annapolis,  &e.  There 
are  besides,  in  the  several  counties  and  dis- 
tricts of  the  province,  1,025  common  schools, 
at  which,  in  1817,  34,380  children  received 
instruction.  A  large  number  of  these  are 
poor  children,  who  are  taught  gratuitously. 
These  schools  are  supported,  in  part,  by  the 
province,  and  partly  by  subscription.  The 
expense  of  each  school,  including  stationery 
and  fuel,  is  about  £30  per  annum.  There 
are  also  about  40  schools  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  which  are  chiefly  supported  by 
the  "  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel."  A  respectable  high  school,  or 
academy,  is  maintained  in  each  county. 


Abstract  of  Returns  ,<f  C'ommmi 

Schools,  f,r  the  Year  1842. 

County  or  District. 

Number 
of 

Scholars. 

(Shillings 

Income, 
and  Pence  excepted.) 

Snhools. 

Paid. 

Free. 

Total. 

From 
People. 

From 
Treasury. 

Total. 

Halifax,  Western,  exclusive  of  Cilv 

17 

800 

103 

903 

£389 

£209 

£599 

Halifax,  Eastern  .... 

15 

494 

513 

140 

654 

Colchester 

5-', 

I, .500 

165 

1,665 

1,419 

329 

1,749 

Pictou 

7.S 

3,872 

195 

3,977 

2,146 

542 

2,688 

Sydney         

36 

91 1 

100 

1,011 

849 

301 

1,150 

Guysborough        .... 

699 

111 

810 

446 

231 

677 

St.  Mary's 

13 

337 

54 

391 

233 

90 

324 

Hants 

4.5 

1,.545 

132 

1,677 

998 

330 

1,328 

King's 

61 

1;075 

369 

1,445 

Annapolis 

.3.5 

1,47S 

292 

1,770 

1,830 

357 

2,187 

Digby 

49 

1,079 

109 

1,188 

921 

305 

1,226 

Yarmouth 

62 

1,276 

282 

1,558 

District  of  Shelburne    . 

l.S 

416 

30 

446 

320 

129 

449 

District  of  Harrington   . 

24 

508 

65 

573 

358 

153 

511 

Queen's         .".... 

30 

658 

33 

691 

510 

230 

740 

Lunenburg 

53 

1,3.S4 

ISO 

1,.564 

1,139 

401 

1,541 

Cumberland          .... 

55 

1,698 

98 

1,796 

1,.589 

348 

1,9  J7 

Cape   f  Cape  Breton     . 

47 

1,615 

156 

1  771 

1,019 

315 

1,334 

Breton]  Richmond 

22 

539 

73 

612 

447 

294 

741 

386 



Total        . 

755 

18,949 

1,896 

21,339 

17,484 

5.749 

22,847 

Combined  Grammar  and  Common] 
Schools     .         .         .         .         / 

42 

1,G03 

151 

1,894 

2,883 

1,620 

4,365 

Grand  Total     . 

797 

20,552 

2,047 

23,233 

20,367 

7,369 

27,202 

Sound  education  is  of  great  importance 
for  the  preservation  of  the  unity  of  the 
British  empire ;  by  instruction  based  on 
Christian  principles,  angry  passions  are  soft- 
ened, prejudices  allayed,  vii-tuous  tendencies 
strengthened,  and  self-improvement  promo- 
ted. An  industrious,  moral,  and  contented 
people  are  more  easily  governed  and  retained 
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in  allegiance  to  sovereign  rule  than  an  igno- 
rant and  seini-eivilised  race,  whose  passions 
and  prejudices  render  them  the  tools  of  any 
designing  demagogue.  It  is  therefore  the 
true  policy  of  England,  to  diffuse  among  her 
people  the  knowledge  of  their  actual  con- 
dition, to  enable  them  rightly  to  appreciate 
their  privileges  and  fulfil  their  duties. 
2c 
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The  amount  of  tlie  grants  fi-om  the  reve- 
nues of  the  proviuce  for  the  above  schools, 
and  for  the  colleges  and  academies  in  Nova 
Scotia  and  Cape  Breton  was  £11,998,  dis- 
ti-ibuted  as  follows  : — 

Dalhousie  College £400 

King's  College,  Windsor  .         .         .         .400 

St.  Mary's  College 444 

Acadia  College 444 

Sydney  Academy 200 

Academy  at  Port  Hood 100 

Instruction  of  the  Indians  ....  300 
Uniacke's  Schools,  Halifax  ....  100 
Wesleyan  Schools,  Halifax  .  .  .  .100 
African  Schools,  Halifax  ....     100 

Infant  Schools,  Halifax 50 

Infant  Schools,  Pictou 50 

School  in  Poor-house,  Halifax  ...       25 

Grammar  School,  Halifax  ....  150 
National  School,  Halifax  .         .         .         .150 

Roman  Catholic  School,  Halifax       ...       80 

Academy  at  Yannouth 135 

Ditto       Lunenburg 100 

Ditto       Annapolis 75 

Albion  Academy  at  Annapolis .         .         .         .25 

Academy  at  Colchester 100 

Ditto       Cumberland  .         .         .         ,100 

Ditto       Sydney 100 

Ditto       G'uysborough         .         .         .         .100 
Ditto       Cape  Breton  .         .         .         .100 

Ditto       Inverness 100 

Ditto       Richmond     .....     100 

Ditto       Digby 100 

Ditto       Shelburne 100 

Ditto       Queen's  County     .         .         .         .100 

Acadia  School 100 

St.  George's  School 100 

Combined  Common  and  Grammar  Schools  .  1,020 
Common  Schools 5,749 


Total  .  .  £11,908 
By  the  Common  School  Act  of  1823,  the 
pro\ince  is  divided  into  districts,  in  which 
the  people  appoint  their  own  trustees,  and 
manage  their  schools  on  a  popular  basis, 
controlled  only  by  Boards  of  Commissioners, 
appointed  by  the  executive.  This  Act  is 
subject  to  the  revision  of  the  legislatiu-e 
every  three  or  four  years.  There  is  an  ex- 
cellent INIechanics'  Institute  at  Halifax,  and 
similar  useful  institutions  in  different  parts 
of  the  province. 

There  are  four  collegiate  institutions  in 
the  province.  King's  College,  at  Windsor, 
was  founded  in  1802,  under  a  royal  charter, 
Ills  grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
being  the  patron.  The  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor, the  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  other 
provincial  olKcers,  form  a  Board  of  Dircjctors. 
The  statutes  of  the  college  arc  similar  to 
those  of  Oxford,  but  religious  tests  in  regard 
1  to  graduates  have  been  removed  many  years. 
The  institution  is  under  the  immediate  ma- 
nagement of  a  president,  with  a  salary  of 


=€312.  A  professor  of  mathematics,  natural 
philosophy,  and  astronomy,  with  a  salary  of 
£176;  and  a  lecturer  in  modem  languages 
and  literature,  with  a  salary  of  £100.  There 
are  22  students;  and  in  connection  with  the 
college  is  an  academy  or  preparatory  school, 
with  about  23  scholars.  The  college  is  sup- 
ported by  temporary  annual  grants  from  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel, 
and  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  amounting  to  £900  sterling  in 
1814,  and  by  an  allowance  of  £400  sterhng, 
per  annum,  granted  by  a  permanent  Act  of 
the  Provincial  Legislature. 

Dalhousie  College,  at  Halifax,  has  three 
professorships. 

Acadia  College,  at  Horton,  was  incorpo- 
rated by  Act  of  the  Legislature -in  1840,  and  is 
under  the  control  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Baptist 
Education  Society.  There  are  three  pro- 
fessors, and  21  students. 

St.  Mary's  College,  or  seminary  at  Halifax, 
was  established  in  1841,  and  is  under  the 
control  of  the  Roman  CathoUc  body.  There 
are  foiu'  professors,  one  teacher,  and  40  stu- 
dents. 

As  the  different  colleges  are  connected 
with  different  interests,  and  evince  a  sec- 
tarian rivalry,  prejudicial  to  sound  learning 
and  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  endeavours 
have  been  made  by  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie 
and  Sir  James  Kempt,  to  prociu'e  an  union 
of  the  colleges,  so  as  to  form  one  establish- 
ment, and  place  the  higher  branches  of 
education  on  a  more  permanent  foundation. 
Lord  Glenelg,  Lord  Stanley,  and  other  colo- 
nial secretaries,  strongly  recommended  the 
measure,  which  has  not  yet,  however,  been 
carried  into  effect. 

Religion. — The  Established  Church  is 
under  the  direction  of  a  bishop  and  an  arch- 
deacon. In  1847  there  were  35  clergymen, 
whose  incomes  varied  from  £150  to  £250 
a-year,  with,  in  most  parishes,  a  parsonage 
house  and  a  glebe  of  300  to  600  acres.  The 
diocese  of  Nova  Scotia  was  created  in  1787. 
The  Nova  Scotia  "Blue  Book"  for  1847 
(which  is  very  defective,  compared  with  the 
full  details  given  in  tlie  Blue  Books  of  other 
colonies)  docs  not  state  the  lunnber  of  vci\ 
nistcrs  of  PrcNl)ytcii;ni,  Roman  Catholic, 
and  other  (lenoiniiiaiiiiiis. 

It  is  dilhcidt  to  state  the  number  of  minis- 
ters of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  as  they  are 
divided  into  several  synods.  The  synod  of 
Nova  Scotia,  "  in  coimection  with  the  Esta- 
blished Church  of  Scotland,"  had,  in  1848, 
three  ministers;  the  synod  of  Nova  Scotia 
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"  adhering  to  the  Westminster  standard," 
ibout  12  ministers  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape 
Breton ;  the  "  Presbyterian  Cliurch  of  Nova 
Scotia"  about  26  ministers;  the  "  Wesleyan 
Missionaries  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Bre- 
ton," number  about  20;  the  "  Evangelical 
Lutheran"  and  the  "  Universalist"  churches, 
each  one  minister;  the  "  Baptist  ministers" 
are  in  number  49 ;  the  "  Free  Christian 
Baptist  ministers"  are  nine ;  the  "  Free- Will 
Baptist  ministers,"  seven,  and  two  mission- 
aries to  travel  through  difl'erent  parts  of 
Nova  Scotia;  the  "  Free  and  Sovereign  Grace 
Baptists"  have  one  minister;  the  "African 
Baptist  Church,"  one;  and  the  "African 
]<'piscopal  Methodist  Church,"  one.  The 
Roman  Catholic  church  has  two  dioceses  in 
the  province,  one  for  Nova  Scotia  and  the 
other  for  Cape  Breton.  The  bishop  of 
Halifax  has  under  him  a  vicar-general  and 
13  priests.  The  bishop  of  Arichat  (Cape 
Breton)  a  vicar-general  and  19  priests. 

The  different  churches  are  sustained  by 
those  who  take  an  interest  in  them;  and 
religious  distinctions  are  happily  attended 
«ith  few  inconveniences.  There  are  in  the 
province  a  Diocesan  Church  Society,  a  Bible 
Society,  Naval  and  Military  Society,  a  Wes- 
leyan Methodist  Missionary  Auxiliary  So- 
ciety, a  Baptist  Education  Society,  a  Board 
for  Foreign  and  Domestic  Missions,  a  Lay 
Association  in  support  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  St.  John's  Church  Young  Men's 
Religious  Association,  a  Halifax  Bethel 
Union,  a  Pictou  Auxiliary  Bible  Society,  and 
a  Seamen's  Friend  Society. 

Of  charitable  societies  there  were  also, 
in  1818,  a  Nova  Scotia  Philanthropic  Society, 
a  "Youths'"  ditto,  St.  George's,  Charitable 
Irish,  Juvenile  Charitable  Irish,  Highland, 
an-d  North  British  societies.  A  Halifax  Dis- 
pensary, an  African  Friendly,  and  African 
Abolition  Society.  Of  temperance  societies 
there  are  the  Halifax,  the  Halifax  Female, 
Dartmouth,  St.  Mary,  and  St.  Patrick's 
societies;  Halifax  Young  Men's,  and  the 
Pictou  Total  A'bstinence  societies;  and  the 
Sons  of  Temperance. 

The  Roman  Catholic  bishop  took  the  tem- 
perance pledge  publicly,  and  then  adminis- 
tered it  to  many  of  his  congregation.  Some 
of  the  temperance  processions  number  400 
members.  Great  good  has  been  effected  by 
these  valuable  institutions.  Of  masonic 
lodges  there  are  13  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  one 
in  Cape  Breton;  and  of  the  "  St.  John's 
Priory  of  Knights  Templars  and  Appendant 
Orders,  holdcn  of  the  Supreme  Grand  Con- 


clave of  Scotland,"  of  which  Lord  Glenlyon 
is  the  grand  master,  and  the  Earl  of  Dal- 
housie  the  grand  seneschal,  there  are  three, 
viz. — the  St.  Andrew's  Royal  Arch  Chapter, 
the  Thistle,  and  the  Acadia. 

C'/7/«t'.— The  "Blue  Book"  for  1817, 
reports  a  nearly  total  absence  of  crime,  and 
that  there  are  no  debtors  in  the  prisons. 

Finances.  —  The  revenue  derived  from 
taxes,  viz.,  cusimiis,  cNcisc,  light  dues,  and 
incidental,  w:is  iu  Is;.',  117,299;  in  1836, 
£49,160;  in  is  k;,  £s:.',776.  No  part  of  the 
revenue  of  the  province  is  derived  from 
direct  taxes.  The  customs  duties  are  levied 
under  the  authority  of  the  Act  of  the  Im- 
perial Parliament  8  and  9  Vic,  for  regulating 
the  trade  of  the  British  possessions  abroad, 
and  the  Acts  in  amendment  thereof.  The 
amount  of  those  d.ities  collected  at  the 
custom-house,  and  p  lid  into  the  provincial 
treasm-y  for  the  year  ending  5th  January, 
1847,  was  £29,251  sterUng.  The  colonial 
impost  duties  levied  b ,'  authority  of  an  Act 
of  the  Provincial  Legislature,  passed  31st 
March,  1846,  yielded  in  1847  £43,531. 

The  total  revenue  collected  in  1847  was, 
fixed  customs,  €20, '251  ;  colonial  imposts, 
643,531;  liglil  diKs,  L;;,:518;  total,  £76,101; 
incidental,  .t(),<i7(i,  im-liuliug  £4,760  received 
from  savings'  bank,  proceeds  of  bills  of  ex- 
change, &c. ;  receipts  in  aid  of  revenue, 
£18,509,  including  amount  of  bills  drawn 
by  the  collector  of  customs  on  the  Receiver- 
general  in  England,  €3,418;  stipends  of 
clergymen  of  Nova  Scotia  paid  from  the 
military  chest,  £3,062 ;  deducted  from  post- 
ofKce  revenue,  £6,502;  bills  drawn  by 
bishop  and  archdeacon  on  her  majesty's 
treasury,  and  by  clergymen  on  the  Society 
for  Propagating  the  Gospel,  £4,700 ;  casual 
and  territonal  revenue,  £9,678,  including 
rent  and  proceeds  of  her  Majesty's  coal 
mines  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton, 
€5,714;  sales  of  crown  lands,  £3,408; 
fees,  £549.  The  tot  d  receipts  obtained  in 
181'7  were,  therefore,  €111,025.  The  popu- 
lation of  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton  (iu 
round  numbers)  is  300,000,  and  the  taxation 
about  €110,000  a-year,  the  sum  contributed 
by  each  individual  in  the  colony  is  only 
seven  shillings  per  annum. 

The  tariff  for  1847  was  fixed  by  the  legis- 
lature of  Nova  Scotia  as  follows  : — Anchors, 
cal)les,  ashes,  barley,  beans,  books,  coal, 
coin,  copper  wrought  or  cast,  corn,  fish,  oil, 
flax,  furniture  (working  tools  belonging  to 
emigrants  for  use),  hemp,  hides,  horns,  iron, 
wrought,    cast,  &c.,  machinery,  nets,  ores, 
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palm  oil,  pitch,  plate,  rags,  rice,  rosin,  sails, 
salt,  seeds,  skins,  sugar,  maple,  tar,  tobacco 
unmanufactiu-ed,  tow,  turjientine,  whalebone, 
— all  admitted  duty  frte.  The  duties  on 
some  of  the  other  pi-ineipal  articles  imported 
were,  on  candles — tallow,  If/,  per  lb. ;  wax, 
&c.,  Zd.  per  lb. ;  chocolate  or  cocoa  paste, 
\d.  per  lb.;  coiFee,  As.  id.  per  cwt. ;  clocks 
under  20«.  value,  5s.;  others,  10*.;  materials 
for  clocks  20  per  cent,  on  value;  leather, 
sole  di-essed.  Id.  per  lb. ;  ditto  upper,  id. ; 
boots  and  shoes  10  per  cent,  on  value; 
spirits  made  within  the  province,  1*.  4d. 
per  gal.,  except  rum,  which  is  charged  with 
7d.  per  gal.;  spirits  imported.  Is.  8d.  per 
gal. ;  sugar,  bastard,  4s.  per  cwt. ;  crushed, 
6s.  per  cwt. ;  refined,  8s.  per  cwt. ;  musco- 
vado, 2s.  per  cwt.;  tea,  black,  l^d.  per  lb.: 
gunpowder,  3d.  per  lb. ;  tobacco  manufac- 
tured, lid.  per  lb;  wines.  Is.  3d.  to  3s.  6d. 
per  gal. ;  manufacture  of  wood,  10  per  cent.; 
all  other  goods,  wares,  and  merchandize,  5 
per  cent. 

The  Ught  dues  yielded  in  1847  £3,318, 
and  are  levied  at  the  rate  of  4a  per 
ton  on  every  vessel  cleared  at  any  cus- 
tom-house in  the  province,  and  on  every 
vessel  coming  into  any  port  or  place  in  the 
province  from  any  port  or  place  out  of  the 
province.  A  certificate  of  these  dues  being 
paid,  exempts  a  vessel  from  any  further 
payment  to  the  31st  March  follo^ving  the 
date  of  the  certificate.  By  means  of  this 
fund,  which  is  held  sacred  to  the  building 
and  maintenance  of  light-houses,  and  lib- 
erally supported  by  Canada,  New  Brunswick, 
and  Priuce  Edward  Island,  20  light  houses 
are  in  full  operation,  under  the  management 
of  a  board  of  commissioners. 

About  £10,000  a-year  is  locally  levied  in 
direct  taxation  for  the  support  of  the  poor, 
and  county  charges.  Every  adult  is  com- 
pelled to  perform  statute  labour  on  the 
roads;  but  this  labour  may  be  commuted 
by  a  money  payment,  if  prefen-ed.  Roads 
and  bridges  are  maintained  by  this  con- 
tribution, in  aid  of  wliich  the  legislature 
grants  an  annual  sum,  which  has  risen  as 
high  as  £35,(X)0,  and  seldom  falls  below 
£25,000  a^year. 

17ie  cxjienditure  of  Nova  Scotia  in  1817 
was,  civil  establishment,  .£12,166;  customs, 
£9,462  ;  judicial,  £5,688  ;  ecclesiastical, 
£7,662 ;  legislature,  £3,745 ;  militia,  £600 ; 
pensions,  £920;  roads  and  bridges,  £30,863 ; 
education,  £11,182;  navigation  secui'ity, 
£4,576 ;  bounties,  £20 ;  postal  communi- 
cation, £7,163;  humane  establishment   on 


Sable  Island,  £2,156;  famine  relief  for 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  £1,000;  penitentiary, 
£1,160;  repairs  of  public  buildings,  £1,593; 
principal  and  interest  of  funded  debt,  £9,762; 
other  miscellaneous  disbursements,  £12,595; 
total  in  1847,  £122,222;  and  in  1846, 
£109,905. 

The  salaries  are,  lieutenant-governor, 
£3,500:  provincial  secretary,  £1,000;  trea- 
surer, £480 ;  commissioner  of  crowTi  lands. 
Nova  Scotia,  £500 ;  in  Cape  Breton,  £332 ; 
collector  of  cf)lonial  duties,  £560;  deputy 
post  master,  £500;  sm-veyor-general,  £150; 
private  secretary  to  governor,  £250.  Law  : 
chief  justice,  £1,000;  four  puisne  judges, 
£2,510;  master  of  the  rolls,  £650;  attor- 
ney-general, £600;  solicitor-general,  £100. 
Ecclesiastical:  bishop,  £2,000;  archdeacon 
£300. 

Legislature. — Legislative  Council  expenses, 
£575 ;  speaker  of  House  of  Assembly, 
£160;  pay  of  members  of  the  House  of 
Assembly  and  travelling  expenses,  £2,096; 
clerk  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  £240; 
assistant  clerk  to  the  House  of  Assembly, 
£160. 

The  bishop  of  Nova  Scotia  has  £2,000 
a-year ;  the  archdeacon,  £300 ;  and  there 
are  from  28  to  30  clergymen;  missionaries 
of  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel, 
with  salaries  varying  from  .£150  to  £170 
per  annum.  The  Ecclesiastical  charge  for 
1847,  was  £7,662.     Paid  by  Great  Britain. 

£1,840  is  voted  towards  steam  commis- 
sions, \\z.,  between  Pictou  and  Quebec, 
£500;  Pictou,  Prince  Edward  Island,  and 
Cape  Breton,  £3 10;  Halifax  and  Yarmouth, 
£500;  and  £500  to  the  "  North  America," 
which  pHes  between  Halifax  and  Newfound- 
land. 

The  "Blue  Book"  for  1847  gives  the 
following  recapitulation  of  expenditure  (shil- 
lings and  pence  excepted)  :  — 


Kstablisliincuts. 

Paid  hy 
Great  liritain. 

Paid  by 
Colony. 

Civil  Establishment   .     .     . 
Continn-ent  Expenses      .     . 

Legislature 

Judicial  Establishment   .     . 
Contingent  K.\i«iims      . 
Ecclesiastical  Ksliiblislmui.t 

Military 

Customs 

Miscellaneous  Expenses  .     . 

£4,407 
2,648 

2,480 

ir. 

T.iifili 

!).:i8a 

7,987 

200 

£.3,200 
2,009 
.3,74,-) 
2.4  SO 

(!s;i 

'  (iiis 

80 

73,792 

720 

£;M,815 

£87,400 

Total     .     . 

£122 
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In  tlie  year  1847  the  public  debt  of  the 
province  was  £77,750,  of  which  sum  about 
£50,000  was  in  circulation  as  paper  money, 
under  the  guarantee  of  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment. 

The  colonial  expenditure  for  the  year 
184G— 17,  on  account  of  Nova  Scotia,  Cape 
Breton,  New  Eriinswick,  Prince  Edward 
Island,  and  Newfoundland,  is  stated  in  a 
parliamentary  return,  dated  20th  April, 
1849,  to  be  as  follows: — Military  expendi- 
ture, £170,464;  civil  expenditure,  £12,077; 
naval  expenditure,  £2,115;  total,  £184,656. 

The  expenditure  incurred  by  Great  Britain 
for  military  protection,  and  in  aid  of  the 
civil  establishment  was,  in  1847,  as  follows : 
— Supplies  for  rations  of  provisions  and 
forage,  £8,709;  fuel  and  Hght,  £2,636; 
regimental  and  staff  pay,  £31,261;  land  and 
water  transport  contingencies,  &c.,  £5,765; 
total  (shillings  and  pence  excepted),  £48,374; 
military  works  of  defence,  £14,016;  subsist- 
ence royal  engineers,  £1,815;  subsistence 
royal  artillery,  £3,848;  ordnance  establish- 
ment, £1 ,947;  barrack  establishment,  £2, 752 ; 
barrack  supphes,  £317;  wages,  £1,408; 
^  £26,136.  In  aid  of  the  civil  establish- 
ment, stipends  for  missionaries,  £3,062; 
grand  total,  £77,572.  The  above  is  the 
total  expense  defrayed  by  the  coinmissariat 
elicst  for  the  services  stated ;  but  many  offi- 
cers of  the  line  receive  their  pay  through 
their  agents  in  London.  The  troops  do 
not  receive  any  advantage  from  the  colony, 
except  marching-money.  The  amount-  of 
bills  drawn  during  tlae  year  1847,  was 
£101,979. 

Coiumerce. — -The  geographical  position  of 
Nova  Scotia,  its  fine  harbom-s,  and  the  mari- 
time character  of  the  people — to  whom  the 
sea  is  a  familiar  object  from  childhood,  and, 

"  Who  turn  what  some  deem  danger  to  delight," 
all  indicate  that  this  almost  insulated  pro- 
vince is  eminently  adapted  for  a  commercial 
emporium.  Sir  John  Harvey,  in  his  Report 
to  Earl  Gre|^  with  the  "Blue  Book"  for 
1847,  says: 

"  The  farmers'  sons  in  the  midland  counties,  where 
ship-building  is  also  carried  on,  become  shipwrights, 
mariners,  or  masters  of  coasters  and  plaistermen,  just 
as  the  prospects  of  advantage  are  presented,  or  acci- 
dent may  give  a  bias  to  the  mind.  Further  cast  the 
coal  trade,  the  supply  of  West  India  prnduce  to 
Canada  or  of  agricult\ir;il  produrtioiK  tn  Xewfound- 
land,  offerto  the  enterprising  tlirir|HTuli,ir  attractions. 

The  west   has   its   grindstoni'^.  (  ni  ilw I,    and  other 

articles,  to  ^onvey  to  the  UuitL  J  iitalL.-) ;  and  on  the 
southern  seajoard  the  coast  and  deep  sea  fisheries 
people  the  rugged  caves  and  inlets  wliich  indent  it 


with  a  hardy  race,  to  whom  farming  and  gardening 
are  but  the  amusements  of  an  idle  hour,  whose  homes 
and  whose  occui)ations  are  on  the  sea.  An  active 
coastinfi;  trade  springs  naturally  in  a  country  so 
situatcil,  it  lirciiiiic  s  iniLiii.liiiiial  almost  as  soon  as  it 

is  gencraii  il  ;  as    in    s ■     ras.s  only  a  narrow  strait 

or  arm  nf  lli''  s^a  iliMd.s  oni'  colony  from  another, 
while  the  siip|ily  111'  till'  Uriiisli  West  Indies  very  early 
attracted  towards  those  islands  from  Nova  Scotia  an 
extensive  trade  in  fish  and  lumber. 

"Prior  to  1824  the  foreign  trade  of  Nova  Scotia 
was  very  limited,  but  the  changes  in  the  commercial 
policy  of  the  empire,  suggested  and  carried  through 
by  Mr  Huskisson,  opened  a  wider  field  for  colonial 
enterprise,  of  which  the  North  Americans  were  not 
slow  to  avail  themselves.  With  every  relaxation 
yielded  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  colonies  has  attained  a  further  develop- 
ment, and  Nova  Scotia  vessels,  besides  their  traffic 
with  the  neighbouring  states,  Canada  and  the  West 
Indies,  now  trade  to  the  Baltic,  the  Mediterranean, 
China,  the  Mauritius,  the  East  Indies,  the  Brazils, 
the  Havanah,  and  our  merchants  and  mariners  are 
fast  acquiring  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  distant 
seas  and  with  foreign  markets  in  every  part  of  the 
world. 

"  Carrying  nut  the  policy  suggested  in  your  Lord- 
ship's despatch  ol  olst  IJecember,  1846,  and  co- 
operating' uiultr  the  auspices  of  Lord  Elgin,  the 
Colonial  Legislutures  have  adopted  measures  for 
establishing  among  the  northern  group  a  free  inter- 
colonial trade,  only  modified  by  considerations  which 
touch  sources  of  revenue  already  pledged  for  indis- 
pensable fiscal  obligations. 

"  One  further  change  is  now  anxiously  desired  and 
as  confidently  anticipated.  It  is  the  realization  of 
tliat  policy,  suggested  in  the  correspondence  between 
Lord  Palmerston  and  Mr.  Bancroft,  for  an  unre- 
strained reciprocal  commerce  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  and  the  repeal  of  the  Naviga- 
tion Laws.  Such  measures  would  give  a  stimulus  to 
the  trade  of  all  those  colonies ;  and  their  population 
would  gladly  welcome  American  vessels  into  their 
rivers  and  bays,  provided  the  whole  continent  south 
to  Mexico  were  open  to  their  tonnage ;  and  if  their 
fish,  timber,  deals,  coal,  and  agricultural  productions 
were  admitted  on  equally  favourable  terms  into  the 
ports  of  the  United  States.  Negotiations  have  been 
suggested,  I  believe,  between  the  governments  of 
Canada  and  Washington  on  the  basis  of  the  Bill 
recently  introduced  to  Congress  by  Mr.  Grinnell,  and 
Nova  Scotia  would  cheerfully  avail  herself  of  any  ad- 
vantages which  Canada  may  thus  secure.' 

The  trade  betweeen  Nova  Scotia  and 
Great  Britain  has,  for  some  years,  been  al- 
most stationary,  especially  as  regards  imports 
from  the  parent  state.  The  exports  of  the 
province  have  lai-gely  increased  between  1827 
and  1847,  especially  as  regards  the  com- 
merce of  the  West  Indies  and  North  Ame- 
rica. The  total  value  of  the  exports  was 
nearly  quadrupled  in  20  years;  and  the 
shipping  employed  was  increased  in  about 
the  same  projjortion.  If  the  government  of 
the  United  States  granted  reciprocity  of 
trade  to  British  America,  Nova  Scotia  would 
be  materially  benefited  by  such  an  act  of 
justice. 
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The  trade  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton  with  different  countries,  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  returns  for  the  years  1847  and  1827 : 


British  Possessions. 


Imports  in  1847^ 
Nova  Scotia — value  . 
Cape  Breton        „     • 

Total  Imports  in  1847 

Ditto         in  1827 


£326,726 
4,189 


£28,850 


£177,040 
10,550 


£1,469 
2,641 


£300,418 
8,965 


£169,984 
1,112 


£1,004,487 
27,468 


£28,850    £187,590      £4,110 


£309,383    £1 


£1,031,955 
£810,819 


Exports  m  1847— 
Nova  Scotia — value  . 
Cape  Breton        „ 

Total  Exports  in  1847 

Ditto         in  1827 


'29!l96 


£202,415    £237,004      £6,587 


£258,2 
16,6 


£474,950      £38, 


£31,630 
6,679 


57',86l 


Sltipphiy  ill  1847 — 
Nova  Scotia  .  . 
Cape  Breton    .     . 


Total  Tonnage,  in  1847 
Ditto  in  1827 

Increase      .... 


Tons. 
63,370 
3,679 

Tons. 

Tons. 
123.909 
25,615 

67,049 
22,615 

149,524 
100,324 

44,434 

49,200 

174,406 
18,679 


5,773 
1,032 


Tons. 
367,458 
49,005 


416,463 
123,813 


The  principal  imports  at  Nova  Scotia  in 
1847,  from  Great  Britain  were,  dry  goods, 
.€81,128;  cordage,  i;23,516;  chain  cables, 
£7,249;  canvass,  £3,319;  earthenware, 
£6,084 ;  books  and  stationery,  £3,401  ; 
glass,  £6,173;  hardwai'e,  £12,011;  hats  or 
caps,  £2,565  ;  iron  and  castings,  £27,990 ; 
indigo,  £2,125;  nets  and  lines,  £7,385; 
nails,  £5,985;  linseed  oil,  £3,425;  paint, 
£4,584 ;  iron  pipes,  £2,893  ;  tea,  £53,987  ; 
sugar,  £5,075  ;  salt,  £13,347  ;  soap,  £5,740 ; 
stores,  £2,082;  wine,  £4,461;  brandy, 
£10,721  ;  Geneva,  £5,715. 

The  imports  at  Cape  Breton  were  in  pro- 
portion to  those  of  Nova  Scotia.  The 
exports  to  Great  Britain,  from  Nova  Scotia, 
consisted  chiefly  of — flour,  £8,079;  corn, 
£3,201 ;  meal,  £5,433 ;  lumber  and  timber, 
.fe35,200.  Fish  was  exported  to  the  West 
India  colonics  to  the  value  of  £117,000; 
and  luml)er,  .t:35,00().  To  the  United  States, 
the  Nova  Scotia  colonists  exported  fish  in 
1847,  to  the  value  of  Ll(;(),7()0;  grindstones, 
£13,221  ;  gypsum,  £(>,7  16  ;  unrelined  sugar, 
£8,668  ;  firewood,  £6,1. '52  ;  and  coal, 
Li  2,000.  To  foreign  states,  they  exported 
fish  to  the  value  of  £3(),()()(). 

The  grindstones  exported  amount  to  1,500 
tons — 12,()00  pieces.    The  value  of  the  grind- 


stones raised  in  Cumberland  County,  in 
1847,  was  £13,221.  The  gypsum  exported, 
25,000  tons.  Coal  exported  from  Nova 
Scotia,  75,000  chaldrons;  and  from  Cape 
Breton,  32,000  chaldrons.  Salt-springs  exist 
in  the  neighboui-hood  of  Mount  Thorn,  in 
the  County  Cumberland,  from  which  salt 
has  been  made.  These  springs  are  numerous 
in  the  eastern  section  of  the  province.  Eight 
miles  N.  of  the  town  of  Pictou  is  a  bed  of 
copper  ore,  intermixed  with  majestic  trees, 
which  have  been  converted  into  coal,  but 
still  retain  their  natm-al  form  and  external 
appearance;  and  in  some  instances,  the  vege- 
tal)le  fibres  of  the  wood,  impressions  of  tlie 
leaves,  bark,  and  all  those  figm-es  so  common 
on  the  surface  of  the  living  plant.  Some- 
times the  whole  tree  has  been  transformed 
into  lignite;  in  other  instancis  only  a  partial 
change  has  been  ctlrrtcd,  ami  the  ancient 
herbage  of  a  product i\c  cliinate  is  now  half 
stone,  half  coal,  iutciuuxcd  with  green  car- 
bonate of  copper,  lonninu-  a  luautiful  efllo- 
resccncc  in  their  delicato  cicx  ices. 

The  Albion  coal  mines  at  I'ietou,  in  Nova 
Scotia,  yielded,  in  1828,  4,467  chaldrons; 
in  1831,' 8,345  chaldrons;  in  1833,  19,890 
chaldrons;  and  in  1817,  35,104  chaldrons; 
value   £12,123.     The   strata   is   simihu-   in 
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formation  to  those  of  the  St  afford  si  lire  coal- 
fields. The  Sydney  mines,  at  Cape  Breton, 
yielded,  in  1847,  2G,0C,l  chaldrons,  New- 
castle measure;  value  £37,528.  The  Bridge- 
port mines,  68  chaldrons,  18  bushels,  New- 
castle measure;  value  £98  12.9.  2d.  The 
Cape  Breton  coals  are  similar  to  those  of 
Newcastle,  in  England. 

His  late  Royal  Highness  the  Dulce  of 
York  obtained  trom  the  crown  in  1825,  a 
lease  for  sixty  years  of  all  the  mines  and 
minerals  of  every  description  in  Nova  Scotia 
and  in  Cape  Breton,  excepting  those  con- 
tained in  lauds  previously  granted,  where 
the  crown  had  not  reserved  the  minerals. 
This  right  was  subleased  to  the  "  General 
Mining  Association,"  at  a  fixed  rent  of 
,€3,000  per  annum.  The  operations  of  this 
association  corameuccd  in  the  year  1827, 
and  have  hitherto  been  confined  to  the 
working  of  coal-mines  and  the  discovery 
of  iron  ore.  The  coal-mines  worked  in 
Nova  Scotia  are  those  termed  the  Albion, 
on  the  banks  of  the  East  River,  in  the 
district  of  Pictou,  distant  eight  aud-a-half 
miles  from  the  town  of  that  name.  A  rail- 
road has  been  constructed  fi'om  the  mines 
to  the  port  of  shipment,  as  the  East  River 
is  not  navigable  for  burthensome  craft  to 
within  six  miles  of  the  mines.  The  coal 
is  raised  from  several  shafts  by  the  aid 
of  steam  and  -winding  engines.  The  es- 
tablishment at  the  mines  consists  of  about 
200  persons,  employed  in  the  mines,  the 
foundry,  railroad,  barges,  brick-kilns,  &e. ; 
and  the  town  of  New  Glasgow  owes  its 
birth  to  the  presence  and  operations  of  the 
General  Mining  Association.  It  is  right, 
however,  to  state,  that  some  of  the  colo- 
nists complain,  that  the  mineral  wealth  of 
the  pi'ovinee  has  been  gi'anted  to  the  cre- 
ditors of  the  late  Duke  of  York,  and  the 
riches  which  would  have  materially  bene- 
fited their  country,  and  contributed  to 
their  public  revenue,  are  abstracted  for  the 
benefit  of  a  few  indiidduals.  The  General 
Mining  Association  have,  however,  as  far  as 
practicable,  lessened  the  evil  of  the  grant 
by  the  application  of  English  money  to 
the  working  of  the  mines.  Its  capital, 
.£100,000,  divided  into  20,000  shares,  ot 
£10  each,  has  been  applied  to  the  opera- 
tions in  Nova  Scotia. 

The  Report  to  her  majesty's  government, 
for  1847,  contains  the  following  account  of 
the  state  of  manufactures  in  the  province  : — 

"  The  manufactures  of  Nova  Scotia  are,  as  yet,  of 
un   extremely   sinii)le   and   unpretending   character. 


Coarse  cloths,  or  homespuns,  woven  by  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  peasanti'y,  are  made  in  all  the  settle- 
ments, and  are  generally  worn  by  that  class  ;  the  more 
affluent  dressing  in  English  broadcloth  only  on  the 
Sabbath.  Some  of  th'jse  homr  fiilnlcs  are  of  hand- 
some patterns.  Fulliii^-niills  r\i.,t  in  tile  older  town- 
ships, in  wliich  this  cloili  is  ililrk* md  and  dyed. 
Where  these  are  too  distanl  tlu'  ilj  ring  is  a  simple 
household  pniccss.  Sheep  are  kept  on  every  farm, 
and  supiih  till  raw  material.   Coarse  flannel  for  under 


garment 


woollen  blankets,  and  carpets 


Flax  grows  luxuriantly  ;  but  hand- 
spim  and  woven  is  not  considered  profitable,  the 
liritisli  arlirle  finding  its  way  into  the  province  at 
prices  sii  liiw.  Power-looms  are  unknown  here.  Tan- 
ning, to  ihi-  ixloiit  of  the  preservation  of  all  the 
hides  gnuvii  in  tlir  imintry,  and  of  those  occasionally 
importuil  IViini  Suiiiii  America,  is  also  practised.  The 
yards  are  nut  uxteasive,  except  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  cajntal  (in  some  of  which  steam  power  is  used), 
and  many  farmers  tan  their  own  leather  in  hogsheads 
sunk  by  the  road-side,  or  in  pits  of  the  simplest  con- 
struction. Leather  is  imported  occasionally  from 
C'anada,  and  sheepskins  and  wool  are  exported  to  the 
United  States. 

"  Saw-mills  are  numerous ;  but  the  extensive  and 
costly  establishments,  common  to  Canada  and  New 
Brunswick,  do  not  exist  in  Nova  Scotia,  as  we  have 
not  the  pine  forests  to  sustain  them  ;  but  all  the  lum- 
ber required  for  the  construction  of  buildings,  and  of 
ships  and  vessels  for  the  supply  of  our  own  commerce 
or  for  exportation,  is  sawed  within  the  country.  Pine 
lumber  is  extensively  shipped  from  the  eastern  ports 
to  Newfoundland,  from  the  westc  in  tn  tin  AVrst  In 
dies,  forming  a  deck  load  for  vessils  lai  i  \  inu  nut  fish. 
Plank  and  deals  are  also  manufarlunil  liu- i  xporta- 
tion  to  the  mother  country,  and,  of  late,  sin  pi  rs  for 
railroads  have  been  in  some  driiunul.  (_)ccasiiiiial  car- 
goes of  ton  timber  are  also  shi|i]ii  d  :  Imt  tliis  branch 
of  trade,  never  very  profitable  tn  individuals  or  advan- 
tageous to  the  eiiunti  y  i  le  the  forests  had  receded 
before  llie  |ir'i'i|rss  of  ruIii\aiion,  is  less  so  now,  and 
has  been  alino.i  i.IhuhIoim  il. 

Of  iron  inaiuil'aetnres  i'nt  exportation,  except  stoves 
to  some  of  the  colonies,  an!  el,:en  ealiles  to  the  United 
States,  there  are  none.  Ii-me,.  l,n\M  ver,  are  found 
in  all  the  villages  and  hamli  is.  and  .ire  numerous  in 
the  larger  towns.  Tliese  supply  iron-works  for  mills, 
ship-building,  a^ricullur,d  e.uiiages  and  implements, 
and  shoes  for  cattle.  Stoves  are  imported  from  the 
Can-on  works  of  Canada  and  the  United  States,  and 
iron  iiiaiuilaettircs  of  all  kinds  are  lai-gely  imported 
Ironi  the  nioilna'  eountr-,-.  The  iron-mines  of  Nova 
Seoii;i  lire  not  worked,  fiir  w.mt  of  capital.  An  expe- 
rinieiil  w.is  tried  at  Moose  Itiver  some  years  ago,  by 
a  comi)any,  whose  skill  and  kriowledge  were  not  equal 
to  their  enter]nise.  The  capital  was  sunk,  and  the 
work  abandoned. 

'T,  i.llei.    to    the    extent   of  the   whole  quantity 
,   ■!  ■;,  I'le   eoii:iir\-,  is   lui' uu I'aet ured    every   year. 
;  .  .,.1    expiiiiVil,  wliile   some   comes  in  from 

i  ■  e'  !:■;.  (■■liieii.  and  the  rnileil  States.  Boots, 
sl.orv,  .|i,|iller\,  a.nd  harness,  ai'e  luade  up  in  all  the 
towns  and  v  illii-es,  but  the  supply  (of  the  quantity 
and  at  the  priees  to  cuniji'te  witli  imported  articles) 
is  not  equal  to  the  ileniaiid,  England  and  the  United 
Stall  s  hu-<  ly  supplying  the  market,  injuring  it  may 
he.  lor  a  I  nee.  Inn  ultimately  stimulating  and  im- 
provini;-  the  iliiinestic  manufacture. 

"  llousehidd  furniture,  carts,  carriages,  ploughs, 
and   other   agricultural    implements,   buckets,    fish- 
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barrels,  and  boxes,  are  made  in  great  quantities,  and 
various  manufactories  of  wood  flourish  in  Nova  Sco- 
tia, and  yield  profitable  employment  to  those  who 
conduct  these  branches  of  business. 

"  Tobacco,  confectionery,  printing,  and  wrapping 
paper,  hats,  and  some  other  articles  are  manufactured 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Halifax,  where  are  also 
several  distilleries  for  the  preparation  of  spirits  from 
molasses.  Bonnets  of  bleached  grass,  and  hats  of 
straw,  are  made  in  many  of  the  rural  districts.  Build- 
ings are  of  wood  almost  universally.  Some  good  stone 
and  brick  houses  are  to  be  seen  in  Halifax,  and  the 
other  larger  towns,  but  these  form  excei)tions  to  the  ge- 
neral rule.  Stone  houses  carelessly  Iniilt  are  apt  to  be 
damp  in  this  climate  ;  a  prejudice  against  them  is  in 
consequence  generally  entertained,  which,  added  to 
the  low  price  of  lumber,  gives  wood  the  preference, 
and  may  for  the  next  20  years.  But,  as  wood  becomes 
scarce,  more  permanent  structures  will  take  the  place 
of  those  usually  decaying,  or  liable  to  destruction  by 
fire.  Stone  for  building  materials,  abounds  in  Nova 
Scotia.  Granite  of  the  finest  quality,  on  the  south 
coast,  is  inexhaustible.  Freestone  is  found  all  along 
the  northei'n  shore,  and  slate  quite  equal  to  that  of 
Wales  in  the  centi-al  region." 

There  are  no  means  of  obtaining  correct 
retm-ns  with  regard  to  the  fisheries,  as  the 
fishermen  are  not  bound  to  take  out  shipping 
papers,  and  very  few  of  the  small  shallops 
are  registered.  In  1837,  the  dry  fish  ex- 
ported was  176,156  quintals;  pickled  fish, 
47,693  barrels.  In  1847,  according  to  the 
Blue  Book,  the  quantity  of  dry  fish  exported 
from  Nova  Scotia  Proper  was  224,859  quin- 
tals, value  £78,600;  pickled  fish,  206,911  bar- 
rels, 82  tierces,  5,816  half  havn-h,  and  4,848 
kits,  value  £120,753 ;  2,089  boxes  smoked 
herrings,  value  £1,506.  Total  for  Nova 
Scotia,  value  £200,859.  For  Cape  Breton, 
56,312  quintals  dry  fish,  value  £24,419; 
2,985  barrels  mackerel,  value  £17,200;  335 
ban-els  herrings,  value  £1,492 ;  335  barrels 
salmon,  value  £670 ;  12,399  barrels  pickled 
fish,  value  £10,124;  seal  skins,  £840;  oil 
of  all  kinds,  £8,300.     Total,  £63,045. 

Tlie  official  Report  for  1847  states,  that 
around  the  shores  of  the  Basin  of  IMines  and 
Bay  of  Fundy,  great  quantities  of  shad  and 
bass  are  caught  in  wears,  at  every  flux  and 
reflux  of  the  tide.  The  Basin  of  AniiajioHs 
has  a  fishery  peculiar  to  itself,  of  small  her- 
rings caught  in  wcai's,  which  arc  smoked 
and  packed  in  boxes.  These  are  much 
prized,  and  find  a  ready  sale  in  foreign 
markets. 

The  cod  and  haddock  fisheries  are  actively 
prosocMitcd  all  along  the  southern  coast; 
these  fisli  are  found  in  deep  water  very  near 
the  shores,  but  the  princi|)al  catch  is  taken 
on  the  banks  about  ten  miles  off",  the  poorer 
fishermen  rowing  or  sailing  out  in  their 
whale-boats,    and    returning    every   night. 


Small  decked  vessels  are  fitted  out  by  those 
who  ai-e  able  to  keep  them,  and  these  gene- 
rally remain  on  the  grounds  till  they  have 
completed  thetr  lading.  The  Nova  Scotians 
also  participate  in  the  Gulf  and  Labrador 
fisheries,  and  pay  occasional  visits  to  the 
banks  and  shores  of  Newfoundland.  The 
export  of  cod-fish,  in  1847,  was  313,822 
quintals,  valued  at  £125,442  sterling. 

In  spring  the  shoals  of  mackerel,  making 
their  way  from  the  south  to  the  north,  and 
returning  in  the  fall,  glide  along  the  coasts 
and  headlands  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  penetrate 
into  the  coves  and  inlets,  where  immense 
quantities  of  them  are  caught  with  seines, 
and  hauled  on  shore ;  500  barrels  are  by  no 
means  an  uncommon  draught,  and  1,000  are 
sometimes  taken.  In  the  autumn  of  1846, 
mackerel  were  taken  in  such  abundance, 
that  it  was  difficiUt  to  procure  salt  and 
barrels  for  their  preservation.  Mackerel 
are  also  taken  in  nets  all  around  the 
shores. 

Herrings  are  caught  at  times  in  great 
quantities.  The  following  retm'n  for  1847 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  pickled  fish  trade, 
which  is  annually  becoming  of  more  impor- 
tance, and  which,  were  the  markets  of  the 
United  States  thrown  open  to  Nova  Scotia, 
is  capable  of  almost  indefinite  extension: — 

Frotn  Nova  Scotia  Proper. — Alewives, 
6,793  barrels,  31  kits ;  herrings,  22,043  bar- 
rels, 433  half  barrels,  150  kegs,  353  thirds 
of  barrels;  mackerel,  186,406  barrels,  5,078 
half  barrels,  295  quarter  barrels,  3,187  thirds 
of  barrels;  salmon,  388  tierces,  5,101  bar- 
rels, 305  half  bai-rels,  413  thirds  of  barrels, 
450  kits. 

From  Cape  Breton. — 32,919  barrels,  valued 
at  £29,486  sterling. 

The  attempts  to  prosectite  the  whale  fish- 
ery have  not  yet  assumed  a  permanent 
character,  or  been  attended  with  success. 

The  Blue  Book  for  18 17  states  the 
number  of  ships  built  in  Nova  Scotia  Proper 
at  221  ;  tonnage,  25,927 ;  and  at  Cape 
Breton,  31 ;  tonnage,  3,521 . 

The  vessels  registered  iu  the  proAiace  in 
1844  were — 


Under  50  Tons. 

.»  Tons  ami  uiiwiinls. 

Nova  Scotia  . 
Cape  Breton  . 

No. 

1,'.>58 

324 

1,582 

TimnHgc. 
.■io,S(i() 
10,146 

No. 
632 
132 

Tonnnue. 
68,08(i 
9,290 

Total  .     . 

46,006 

764 

77,382 

Property  anmtally  created. — Adopting  tin 
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prir/ciples  laid  down  relative  to  Canada  (p. 
155),  it  may  be  estimated  that  300,000  in- 
habitants of  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton 
require  each  for  their  daily  support  one 
shilling  a-day,  or  about  £18  a-year  = 
£5,400,000.  The  projjerty  annually  cre- 
ated and  not  consumed,  may  average  three- 
pence a-day,  or  £4  lO*.  a-ycar  =  £1,350,000; 
total  annually  created  about  seven  million 
sterling  (€6,750,000). 

Movable  and  Immovable  Property. — Land 
under  regular  cultivation  about  400,000  acres 
— average  value  £  1 0  per  acre  =  £4,000,000 ; 
half  cultivated  and  partly  cleared,  600,000 
acres,  at  £2  an  acre  =  £1,200,000;  un- 
cleared, forest  and  wild  laud,  5,000,000  acres, 
at  5a-.  an  acre  =  £1,250,000.  Houses  about 
60,000,  at  £20  each  =  £1,200,000.  Furni- 
t\ire,  &c.,  about  £20  for  each  house  == 
£1,200,000.  Apparel  and  personal  pro- 
perty, each  person,  £4 ;  for  300,000  inhabi- 
tants, £1,200,000.  Manufactories,  distil- 
leries, &c.,  about  £100,000.  Government 
buildings,  forts,  churches,  colleges,  schools, 
gaols,  &e.,£  1,000,000.  Roads,  cauals,  bridges, 
wharfs,  dykes,  &e.,  £2,000,000.  Mines, 
quarries,  forests,  and  fisheries,  £5,000,000. 
Horses,  £250,000;  horned  cattle,  £800,000; 
sheep,£250,000;swiueaudpoultry,£150,000. 
Ships  and  boats,  £100,000.  Merchandize 
and  cash  in  hand,  £1,000,000.  Total  esti- 
mated value  of  movable  and  immovable 
property  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton, 
£20,700,000. 

Banks. — Three  corporate  institutions,  viz., 
the  Halifax  Banking  Company,  the  Bank  of 
Nova  Scotia,  and  a  Branch  of  the  London 
Bank  of  British  North  America. 

Coins. — Tiie  Queen's  duties  are  commonly 
paid  in  dollars  at  4s.  2c?.  sterling,  or  doub- 
loons at  £3  4.?.  sterling  each,  or  in  British 
silver  coin.  The  English  shilling  is  by  law 
equal  to  Is.  3d.  currency ;  the  foniu-i-  value 
of  the  quarter  dollar,  which  it  lias  displaced, 
and  the  sovereign  and  the  doubloon  are 
made  legal  tenders  at  25*.  and  £4  currency 
respectively,  and  the  dollar  at  5s.  2  if/. 
There  are  no  provincial  coins,  except  copper 
pence  and  halfpence.  The  amount  of  coin 
in  circulation  cannot  be  ascertained. 

Paper  Money. — The  notes  of  the  Provincial 
Ti-easury  in  circulation  on  31st  Dcpcnihci-, 
18 17,  were  £  17,974.  The  notes  of  tlu'  ISauk 
of  Nova  Scotia  in  circulation,  £50,000; 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  British  North  America, 
£48,000;  notes  of  the  Halifax  Banking 
Company,  about  £42,000;  total  paper  cur- 
rency, £187,974. 


Accounts  are  kept  in  "  Halifax  currency." 
The  pound  currency  is  equal  to  IBs.  ster- 
Hng — thus  £125  currency  =  £  1 00  sterling. 
To  reduce  to  cun'ency  add  one-foui-th;  to 
bring  currency  into  sterling  deduct  one- 
fifth. 

IVeiffhts  and  Measures, — The  same  as  in 
England. 

Course  of  Exchange  in  1847. — Bills  on 
her  majesty's  government  at  30  days'  sight, 
14  per  cent.  Pi-ivate  bills  at  00  days'  sight, 
13  per  cent.  Bills  on  the  United  States,  5 
per  cent,  premium. 

Average  Prices  of  various  produce  in 
Nova  Scotia  in  1847  : — Wheat,  per  imperial 
Imshel,  ■i'S.  \0d. ;  wheaten  flour,  per  barrel  of 
l'J6  lbs.,  27*. ;  wheaten  bread,  per  2  lb.  loi.f, 
M.;  horned  cattle,  £8  to  £10;  horses,  £12 
to  £30;  sheep,  10s.  to  20s.;  goats,  16s.  to 
32s. ;  swine,  per  llj.,  2>d.  to  3hd. ;  milk,  the 
quart,  3d. ;  butter,  fresh,  9d.  to  Wd.  per  lb.; 
cheese,  6d.  to  lOd.  per  lb. ;  beef,  Sd.  to  6d. 
per  lb. ;  mutton,  3d.  to  6d.  per  lb. ;  pork, 
3d.  to  4d.  per  lb. ;  rice  per  14  lbs.,  2s.  lOd.; 
coffee,  7d.  per  lb. ;  tea.  Is.  8d.  to  2s.  per  lb.; 
sugar,  per  16  lbs.  4s.;  salt  per  bushel — coarse. 
Is.  7d. ;  fine,  'Is.  per  bushel ;  wine,  4s.  to  10s. 
l)er  gal. ;  brandy,  8s.  per  gal. ;  rum,  3s.  6d. 
to  4s.  per  gal.;  beer,  per  5  gals.,  4.S.  to  6s. ; 
tobacco,  lOd.  per  lb. ;  coal,  20s.  to  25s.  pei 
chaldron ;  mackerel,  per  barrel.  No.  1,  20s. 
to  25s.;  herrings,  lis.  per  barrel.  The  price 
of  food  is  regulated  partly  by  the  state  of 
the  crop,  and  partly  by  the  prices  of  bread- 
stuff's in  the  neighbouring  repubhc,  whence 
the  supplies  which  Nova  Scotia  requires  are 
drawn.  The  supply  of  fish  also  influences 
the  price  of  other  articles. 

Wages  for  Labour. — Domestics,  per  annum 
with  board,  £10  to  £16;  females,  10s.  to 
15s.  a  month.  Predial,  2s.  Qd.  to  3s.  per  day. 
Tradesmen,  4s.  to  6s.  per  day.  These  figures 
are  from  the  "  Blue  Book"  for  1847;  they 
differ  in  some  respects  from  the  Report  of 
the  governor  to  Earl  Grey,  dated  18cii 
October,  1848,  which  is  as  follows : — 

"  The  price  of  labour  varies  sli-litly  in  Nova  Scotia 
witli  the  priee  of  food.  L's,  ',i,/..  :,i:>l'  ;;.s.  Ijrf.  sterling; 
prrilay,  ispaiilKeiienill)  1  1  ■  •>  ,  ,  ,  ,m  on  the  public 
roads,  upon  wiiicli  fin:;  i  ,  ,i  :  I  ;  ..nars'  sons,  who 
have  nlher  pursuits,  arc  cl/.  !i\  (.iujiluyed.  The  rates 
will  abuust  always  on;iuii::iid  labour  in  the  towns  and 
vdla-cs,  \n  uhicb,  howeM'i',  it  sometimes  falls  to  2s. 
tuid  'Js.  !)(/.  stirlin-,     I'arui  sl  rvants  receive  £20  cur- 


rency |)er  aniunu,  and  their  board  ;  first-rate  men 
in  the  harvest  time  will  earn  £2  18s.  sterling  per 
mouth  ;  captains  of  merchant  vessels  receive  £8  ster- 
liuf;  per  month  ;  sailore  £3  4s.  sterling  per  month ; 
m-chauics  are  generally  i:i  demand,  and  can  in  ordi- 
nary seasons,  earn  from  4s.  to  8s.  sterling  per  day.'' 
2  n 
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STEAM-BOATS  AND  RAILROADS  IN  NOVA  SCOTIA. 


Post  Office. — Branches  extend  into  every 
settlement. 

Steam  Conveyances.  —  The  fine  line  of 
mail  steam  packets  originated  by  the  enter- 
prizing  ]\Ir.  Cunard,  of  Nova  Scotia,  leave 
Halifax  weekly  for  Engiaud,  the  United 
States,  and  Bermuda.  There  are  weekly 
steam-boats  to  Cape  Breton  and  Newfound- 
land. There  is  also  steam  intercourse  be- 
tween Halifax  and  St.  John's,  New  Bnms- 
wick,  including  the  intervening  ports  along 
the  western  shore;  and  between  Windsor, 
Annapolis,  and  St.  John's,  on  that  side  of 
the  pro^^nce  washed  by  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 
A  steam-boat  plies  iu  the  Bras  d'Or  Lake, 
Cape  Breton,  and  occasionally  there  is  ano- 
ther between  Pietou  and  Prince  Edward 
Island.  Lines  of  stage-coaches  run  thrice 
a-week  from  Halifax  to  Pietou  and  Annapolis. 

Railroads. — One  rail  has  been  laid  down 
in  Nova  Scotia  for  the  conveyance  of  coals 
from  the  Pietou  mines  to  the  loading  ground. 
There  are  several  proposed  routes  for  a  trunk 
line  of  railway  from  Halifax  to  Quebec : 
1st.  From  Halifax  to  Windsor,  45  miles; 
Annapolis,  85  ;  to  entrance  of  Bay  of  Fundy, 
thence  by  a  steamer  to  St.  John's  in  New 
Brunswick,  45  ;  St.  John's  to  Fredericton, 
65 ;  to  Woodstock,  62  ;  to  Grand  Falls,  71 ; 
to  Riviere  du  Loup,  106;  to  Qiicbec,  110; 
total  distance  by  the  St.  John  River  from 
Halifax  to  Quebec,  600  miles.  This  is  a 
mixed  route  by  railway  and  steam-boat. 
2nd.  By  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs  route,  635 
miles.  3rd.  The  "  direct  route"  from  White- 
haven Harbour  near  Canso,  at  the  N.E. 
extremity  of  Nova  Scotia,  to  Pietou,  along 
the  coast  to  Bay  Verte,  and  through  the 
centre  of  New  Brunswick,  652  miles.  4th. 
This  route  combines  the  line  through  Nova 
Scotia  from  Halifax,  and  the  direct  route 
through  the  centre  of  New  Brunswick,  595 
miles.  5th.  The  Whitehaven  route  through 
Nova  Scotia,  with  the  Eastern  or  Bay  Cha- 
leurs route  through  New  Brunswick  to  Que- 
bec, 692  miles. 

Admiral  William  Fitzwilliam  Owen,  who 
is  considered  the  ablest  sm-veyor  in  the 
royal  navy,  made  a  survey  by  order  of  gov- 
ernment, "of  the  proper  port  for  the  junction 
of  sea  and  land  communication  between 
Great  Britain  and  British  North  America, 
with  reference  to  the  projected  railway  from 
Nova  Scotia  to  Canada.  Having  satisfied 
himself  that  the  port  of  Canso  was  ineligible, 
although  less  than  2,000  miles  from  the  W. 
coa.st  of  Ireland,  the  admiral,  after  examin- 
ing other  havens,  gave  his  opinion  in  favour 


of  Whitehaven,  in  lat.  15°  10'  N.,  long. 
61°  10'  W.,  130  statute  miles  N.  E.  of  HaU- 
fax.  The  report  of  Admiral  Owen  contains 
the  following  account  of  Whitehaven  : — 

"  We  found  this  haven  to  be  a  splendid  and  conve- 
nient port,  as  capacious  as  Halifax  Harbour,  between 
George's  Island  and  Bedford  Basin,  and  as  safe  and 
commodious,  and  its  approaches  safe,  and  under  any 
circumstances  easily  attainable  from  the  open  sea,  and 
within  the  extreme  points  of  perfect  shelter  and  secu- 
rity, not  1u;ii-  iiioi,  than  a  mile  of  pilotage  water; 
but  the  -'  1  '  'I  to  the  haven  itself,  although 

well   sIm  :  ',       I:  .  yet  is  very  narrow  in   some 

places  fni-  I  ilii.iMrr  tnim  one  to  two  miles,  according 
to  the  channel  by  which  entered.  Mr.  Shortland's 
plan  shows  all  the  dangers  we  could  discover. 

"  The  haven  iinislies  to  the  N.  at  Pleasant  River, 
also  very  convenient,  and  navigable  for  two  miles  by 
vessels  of  any  burden,  and  for  small  craft  two  miles 
further  still  to  its  head,  which  northern  extremity  Ls 
only  four  miles  from  the  high  road  from  Guysborough 
andthr  port  ,if  Catiso. 

"  AVliii.  liaviii  Maud,  the  outer  point  to  seaward 
of  the  liaMii,  i^  1  1(1  tr(t  high,  and  may  be  considered 
as  the  X.  E.  LXtrriiiit)  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  nearest 
available  point  of  this  continent  to  the  British  Islands, 
although  itself  isolated.  The  Acadian  (French)  set- 
tlement of  Molasses  Harbour  is  separated  to  the  west- 
ward by  a  very  narrow  isthmus  of  mere  beach  from 
the  western  part  of  the  haven  ;  besides  which  there 
are  not  now  more  than  eight  or  ten  establishments 
around  Whitehaven. 

"  Our  inquiries  relative  to  ice  in  winter  were  very 
satisfactory.  Pleasant  River  is  generally  frozen  all 
down  to  the  haven  in  January  and  February,  and  in 
severe  winters  the  haven  has  been  known  to  be  en- 
tirely frozen  over,  but  only  once  known  to  have  hap- 
pened to  the  southward  of  Fisherman's  Island  ;  and 
the  nature  of  the  coast  and  entrances  ])rccludes  the 
possibility  of  packed  or  drift  ice  accumulating,  so  that 
the  ingress  and  egress  is  always  free  and  open. 

"  It  is  not  more  or  less  subject  to  fogs  than  the  whole 
of  this  south-eastern  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  which  is 
all  seriously  inconvenienced  by  this  impediment  to 
comfortable  navigation ;  and  the  soundings,  with 
attention,  may  always  give  sufficient  indication  of 
approach,  and  the  rocky  ledges  of  the  coast  form  an 
almost  continued  steep  barrier  of  land." 

And  in  another  Report  of  5th  Septemher, 
1846,  the  distinguished  hydrographer  says: — 

"  Whitehaven  is  not  only  most  conveniently  situated 
— but  is  a  splendid  and  most  commodious  port,  whose 
immc<liati'   iiiti-ance   and  its  harbour   are   never  ob- 

strnclrd  -'    'n- i h  :]    liy    di-iri  nr  parked    ice.     It 

h;isvi.|\      11,1   imI:  .<  .  1. 1  a]i|H'.Mrli,  anil  lias  only  two 

oiithiiiL: ;,,m1  i.H  ki,  li,  Iu,  ,ai  the  j)ort  and 

the  ii| ,    !    I    >   .ail\   alioni   lialf  a  mde  from 

the  slim.      Ill  ■'  its  nautical  furilities  of  attain- 

„,e,il   ,_■,,    ■  N  .  :    111. ISC   of  Halifax  or  any  other 

,,„ii,t  ,111  1'  •   !'    il    I  have  seen.      The  upper  part 

of  its  liiH    Mi  :.    M,'  iui  liailHiur  (lik,'   licdl'ord  Basin 

and  Hal  ■    ■    '' I  in  -i.iiir  "iat,a-  Ire  Yv  over  in 

part,  l.u:  i;.  ■.■  ■  -  ■  ■■■  uliMnul  its  ,Al,a-nal  cnmmu- 
nicati(jiis.  i;  ■  aj,|.ni.iLli,  or  its  perleet  salety;  and  its 
configuration,  as  regards  the  proximate  coasts,  pre- 
venUs  the  accumulation  of  drift  or  packed  ice  either 
to  obstruct  or  incommode  it. 

"  Its  shores  offer  no  impediments  to  railroad  ter- 
mini wherever  convenient,  and  the  vicinity  is  (in  my 
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judgment)  perfectly  practicable  for  rail  cnmninnica- 
tions.  Compariiif;  the  two  points  iKMiilr:ill\ ,  ll.ilil'.ix 
is  a  good,  capacious,  fine,  safe  harbour :  so  is  While- 
haven,  and  nolhin^'  tliat  I  know  inlurior  to  ll;ililux. 
In  clear  wimiIut,  Iiv  nit'lit  or  by  day,  both  are  equally 
available,  and  ((|iiall)  safe  and  easy  of  approach;  so 
that  the  only  ciri  umsiance  still  open  to  comparison  is 
in  the  too  cominoii  ease,  that  at  tlie  time  when 
entrance  is  souf^ht  into  them  respect ivi  I \  all  lli.  |H,ints 
and  the  ship  herself  may  lie  enviln|M(l  in  a  ilriise 
fog,  and  possibly  her  own  jib-boom  oni  noi  vl  ilile, 
the  most  perplexing  and  ajipallini;:  (as,'  in  pre- 
cise navigation  to  seamen.  In  case  of  Iol;,  the  at- 
tainment of  Halifax  harbour  requires  Ull  miles  of 
pilotage  navigation ;  for  Whitehaven,  never  mure 
than  three  or  four,  and  the  last  is  also  more  surely 
beaconed." 

Major  Robinson,  the  engineer  entrusted 
with  the  sui'vcy  of  the  hne,  gives  the  prefer- 
ence to  Halifax  for  a  sea-coast  terminus. 

The  total  distance  from  Halifax  to  Quebec 
for  any  line  of  railway  will  be  about  635 
miles,  which  at  £7,000  per  mile  (a  low  esti- 
mate) will  cost  £4,445,000 — add  one-tenth 
for  contingencies,  £44 1,500  =€4,889,500, 
or  in  round  numbers  the  pro])osed  trunk 
line  woidd  cost  about  £5,000,000  sterhiig. 

Aloug  the  proposed  line  of  railway  from 


Halifax  to  Quebec  there  are  millions  of  acres 
of  good  productive  land,  only  waiting  for 
the  men  neeessary  to  cultivate  them.  The 
following  synopsis  shows  approximately  the 
quantities  of  ungranted  land  in  the  counties 
through  which  it  is  proposed  to  run  the 
railway  between  Halifax  and  Quebec  ; — 

In  Nova  Scotia :  Halifax  County,  780,000 
acres;  in  Colchester,  120,000;  Cumberland, 
180,000  =  1,080,000  acres. 

Ill  New  Brunswick:  Westmoreland  Cotmty, 
301,000;  Kent,  640,000;  Northumberland, 
1,993,000;  Gloucester,  704,000;  Restigouche, 
1,109,000  =4,747,000  acres. 

In  Canada ;  Bonaventure,  2,000,000 ; 
Rimouski,  5,000,000;  Kamouraska,  500,000; 
L'Islet,  600,000 ;  Bellcchasse,  500,000  = 
8,000,000.  The  grand  total  of  acres  in  the 
three  provinces  amounts  to  14,429,000. 
The  land  for  the  railway  would  require  to 
be  purchased  in  Nova  Scotia  for  nearly  its 
whole  course,  and  in  Canada  for  110  miles. 
If  a  considerable  portion  of  the  ungranted 
land  were  given  to  the  railway  projectors 
it  would  facilitate  the  operation. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


HISTORY,  TOPOGRAPHY,  GEOLOGY,  MINERALOGY,  AND  PRODUCTIONS  OF 
CAPE  BRETON. 


This  singular  and  valua])le  island,  although 
included  under  the  same  government  as  Nova 
Scotia,  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  require 
a  brief  separate  description.  It  lies  between 
lo°  27'  and  47"  5'  N.  lat.  (including  Ma- 
dame, Scatari,  Bouladrie,  St.  Paul's,  and 
other  minor  islands),  and  between  59°  38' 
and  61°  50'  W.  long. ;  its  extreme  length 
from  N.E.  to  S.W.  being  about  100  miles, 
and  its  extreme  breadth  from  S.E.  to  N.W. 
about  80  miles.  It  is  separated  from 
Nova  Scotia  by  St.  George's  Bay,  and  the 
narrow  chatmel,  called  the  Gut  of  Canso  or 
Canseau,  which  in  one  place  is  only  a  mile 
broad.  It  comprises  an  area  of  about 
2,000,000  acres,  exclusive  of  the  surface 
covered  by  its  lakes  and  rivers.  In  shape  it 
is  somewhat  triangular,  its  south  and  south- 
eastern shore  forming  one  side,  its  western 
shore  (facing  Nova  Scotia  and   Prince  Ed- 


ward Island)  another,  and  its  eastern  shore 
the  third ;  the  two  last  terminating  almost 
in  a  point  at  Cape  North,  which,  with  Cape 
Ray,  in  Newfoundland,  commands  the  oidy 
entrance  to  the  Gidf  of  St.  Lawrence,  except 
by  the  circuitous  route  of  the  Straits  of 
Bellcisle.  The  distance  between  them  is 
about  50  miles. 

History. — The  island  was  discovered  by 
Cabot,  but  what  name  he  bestowed  upon  it 
does  not  appear.  Verazaui  subsequently 
visited  it,  and  called  it  Isle  du  Cap,  which 
name  was,  in  1713,  changed  by  the  French 
to  Isle  Royale.  Who  gave  the  island  the 
name  of  Breton  is  very  uncertain — ^most 
probably  some  Frenchmen  of  Brittany  in 
remembrance  of  home.  It  remained  unin- 
habited until  1714,  when  a  few  French 
fishermen  from  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfound- 
land took  possession  of  its  shores,  selecting 
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the  portions  most  adapted  for  drying  cod- 
fish or  fonning  small  gardens.  In  1715, 
Louis  XIV.,  who  had  been  long  contending 
with  the  united  powers  of  Europe,  anxiovis 
to  detach  queen  Anne  from  that  formidable 
alliance,  offered  to  surrender  part  of  the 
French  possessions  in  America,  and  even- 

j  tually,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  Fi'ench 
relinquished    all    excepting    Canada,    Cape 

:  Breton  and  Prince  Edward  (then  called  St. 
John's)  Island.  The  position  of  Cape  Breton 
with  regard  to  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, ensured  to  the  Frencli  free  communi- 
cation with  Canada,  while  its  fine  harbours 
fitted  it  for  the  depot  of  their  trade  with  the 
West  Indies,  and  these  considerations,  toge- 
ther with  its  valuable  fisheries,  induced  its 
speedy  colonization.  On  the  S.E.  coast  of 
the  island  were  laid  the  foundations  of  a  town 
two  miles  and-a-half  in  circumference,  which 
was  called  Louisbiu-g  in  honour  of  the  king 
of  France.  The  fortifications  were  not  com- 
menced imtil  1720.  A  governor  and  lieu- 
tenant-governor were  appointed.  The  Indians 
of  Nova  Scotia  were  solicited  to  emigrate  to 
Cape  Breton,  which  many  of  them  actually 
did.  The  Aeadians  were  also  urged  to  join 
rheir  countrymen,  but  as  no  equivalent  was 
offered  to  them  for  the  property  which  they 
must  have  necessarily  abandoned,  they  pre- 
fciTcd  remaining  where  they  were.  Mcan- 
while  the  Fi'euch  government  spared  no 
expense  upon  the  settlement;  the  outlay  on 
it  is  stated  to  have  exceeded  thirty  million 
livres,  but  this  large  sum  must  have  been 
more  than  repaid  by  the  lucrative  fisheries, 
1,800,000  quintals  of  cod-fish,  and  3,()()0,000 
quintals  of  scale-fish,  beingannually  exported. 
The  French  were  not  long  established  in  Cape 
Breton  before  they  commenced  instigating 
the  Indians  to  hostilities  against  the  English, 
and  so  successfully,  that  a  large  fishing  post 
at  Canso  was  twice  taken  by  assault  and  pil- 
laged. The  governor  of  Nova  Scotia  vainly 
appealed  to  the  governor  of  Cape  Breton, 
urging  the  atrocity  of  such  outrages  in  a 
time  of  peace,  and  complaining  of  the  encou- 
ragement given  to  the  perpetrators  by  the 
jjeople  of  Louisburg,  but  he  received  only 
the  unsati.sfaetory  and  evasive  answer,  "  that 
the  Indians  were  an  iudcpcudcut  people ; 
and  that,  if  there  were  any  French  agents 
among  them,  they  were  the  neutrals  of  Nova 
Scotia,  and  not  subjects  of  Cape  Breton." 
The  Indians,  encouraged  by  this  tacit  sup- 
port, became  more  and  more  aggressive  ;  and 
the  colonists  of  Nova  Sc'otia  were  eomiicUcd 
to  have  recourse  to  those  of  Massachusetts 


spirit. 


them    in   quelling   the    aggressive 


Matters  were  in  this  position  when  war 
was  declared  between  France  and  England, 
0!i  the  20th  March,  1744.  The  news  oi 
this  event  did  not  reach  Nova  Scotia  until 
some  time  after  it  had  been  conveyed  to 
Cape  Breton  by  a  fast-sailing  vessel,  des- 
])at(^hed  for  the  pm'pose,  but  bearing  instruc- 
tions to  the  governor  not  to  attempt  the 
conquest  of  any  post  in  Nova  Scotia  until 
further  orders,  as  the  noble  fortifications  of 
Louisburg  were  yet  unfinished,  and  known 
to  be  insufficiently  garrisoned.  But  the 
temptation  of  taking  the  English  by  surprise 
was  not  to  be  resisted.  Du  Quesnel  took 
upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  disobejning 
orders,  and  hastily  fitted  out  a  small  arma- 
ment, which  gained  possession  of  Canso,  and 
destroyed  its  defences.  The  French  then 
proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  Annapolis,  but 
were  twice  defeated,  notwithstanding  the 
dilapidated  state  of  the  fortifications,  by  the 
aid  of  a  reinforcement  from  New  England, 
with  whom  the  Indians  of  Passamaquoddy, 
Penobscot,  Pigwogat,  and  some  others,  took 
part.  Shirley,  governor  of  New  England, 
considering  that  the  best  way  of  checking 
the  active  proceedings  of  the  enemy,  would 
be  to  carry  the  war  into  his  own  territory, 
proposed  to  the  council  to  atemjjt  the  re- 
duction of  Louisburg.  How  wild  and  im- 
practicable this  scheme  must  have  at  first 
a])peai'ed,  may  be  easily  conjectured  from 
the  following  description  of  the  place,  for 
which  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  the  graphic 
account  of  Mr.  Haliburton.  Louisburg  was 
two  miles  and-a-half  in  circumference,  and 
entirely  encompassed  by  a  rampart  of  stone 
fi-om  30  to  36  feet  high,  and  a  ditcli  80  feet 
wide,  with  ihe  exception  of  a  space  of  200 
yards  near  the  sea,  which  was  enclosed  by  a 
dyke  and  a  line  of  picquets.  The  water  in 
this  place  was  shallow,  and  numerous  reefs 
rendered  it  inaccessible  to  shijiping,  while  it 
received  an  additional  protection  from  the 
side  fire  of  the  bastions,  of  which  there  were 
six,  and  eight  batteries,  containing  embra- 
sures for  118  cannon,  and  16  mortars,  but 
of  which  only  45  were  mounted.  On  an 
island  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  M'as 
planted  a  battery  of  30  cannon,  carrjing 
28-pound  shot;  and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
iuu-bour  was  the  grand  or  royal  battery  of 
28  ciumon,  42-pounders,  and  two  18-pound- 
crs.  The  entrance  to  the  town  was  at  the 
west  gate  <)V(M-  a  drawbridge,  near  which 
was   a  circular  battery,   mounting  16  guns, 
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of  14-pouuds  shot.  Governor  Shirley  had 
conceived  the  idea  of  attacking  tliis  place 
soon  after  tlie  capture  of  Canso,  and  the 
same  autumn  liad  solicited  the  assistance  of 
the  British  ministry,  supposing  that  it  might 
he  sm-prised,  if  an  attempt  was  made  early 
in  the  spring,  before  the  arrival  of  succours 
from  France;  he  communicated  his  plan, 
without  waiting  for  answers  from  England, 
in  his  dispatches  to  the  other  colonies,  under 
an  oath  of  secrecy.  Wild  and  impracticable 
as  this  scheme  appeared  to  all  prudent  men, 
it  was  natural  to  suppose  that  it  would  meet 
with  much  opposition,  and  it  was  accordingly 
rejected:  but,  upon  reconsideration,  it  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  a  single  voice. 
Circulars  were  immediately  addressed  to  the 
colonies,  as  far  south  as  Pennsylvania, 
requesting  their  assistance,  and  that  an 
embargo  might  be  laid  on  all  theii  ports. 
The  New  England  colonies  were,  however, 
alone  concerned  in  this  expedition.  The 
fc)rces  furnished  by  Massachusetts  consisted 
of  upwards  of  3,200  men,  aided  by  500  from 
Connecticut,  and  300  from  New  Hampshire; 
the  contingent  from  Rhode  Island  of  300 
did  not  arrive  until  too  late  to  be  of  service. 
Ten  vessels,  of  which  the  largest  carried 
only  20  guns,  with  a  few  armed  sloops  from 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  constituted 
the  whole  naval  force.  The  command  of 
the  expedition  was  given  to  William  Pep- 
peral,  a  gentleman  who,  from  being  exten- 
sively concerned  in  trade,  but  yet  more  from 
his  unblemished  character  and  affable  man- 
ners, had  great  influence  both  in  ^lassa- 
chusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  where  he  was 
very  generally  known.  This  popularity  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  commander  of 
an  army  of  volunteei's — his  own  countrymen, 
who  were  to  leave  their  families  and  occu- 
pations, and  engage  in  a  hazardous  enter- 
prise, to  which  they  were  chiefly  incited  by 
[jatriotism  and  religious  enthusiasm.  In 
waging  war  against  the  Papists,  many, 
doubtless,  believed  themselves  to  be  doing 
God  service,  and  every  means  was  used  by 
their  leaders  to  strengthen  this  opinion. 
The  famous  George  Whitfield  (then  an 
itinerant  preacher  in  New  England)  was 
presented  by  Pepperal  with  the  colours,  and 
lie  returned  them  with  the  motto,  "  nil  dcs- 
perandum — Christo  duce."  Many  of  his 
followers  enlisted:  one  of  them,  a  chaplain, 
carried  a  hatchet  on  his  shoulder,  for  the 
purpose  of  demolishing  the  images  in  tlie 
Fi'cnch  churches ;  and  the  expedition  wore 
the  ail'  of  a  crusade. 


Previous  to  the  departure  of  the  fleet  a 
despatch  was  sent  to  Commodore  Warren, 
who  was  on  the  West  India  station,  inform- 
ing him  of  the  contemplated  attack  on  Louis- 
burg,  and  soliciting  his  co-operation,  which 
Warren  refused,  on  the  plea  that  he  had 
received  no  orders  on  the  subject,  the  expe- 
dition being  wholly  a  provincial  affair,  un- 
dertaken without  the  assent,  and,  perhaps, 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  home  govern- 
ment. This  was  a  severe  disappointment  to 
governor  Shirley,  but  being  determined  to 
make  the  attempt  at  all  hazards,  he  concealed 
the  information  from  the  troops,  and  on  the 
4th  of  April  they  embarked  for  Canso,  where 
they  arrived  in  safety;  but  were  detained 
three  weeks,  waiting  the  dissolution  of  the 
ice,  with  which  the  coast  of  Cape  Breton 
was  environed.  After  Commodore  Warren 
had  returned  an  answer  to  Governor  Shir- 
ley, he  received  instructions  from  England, 
founded  on  the  communications  which  the 
latter  had  made  on  the  subject,  by  which 
he  was  ordered  to  proceed  directly  to  North 
America,  and  concert  measures  for  the  ben- 
efit of  his  Majesty's  service.  Hearing  that 
the  fleet  had  sailed,  he  steei-ed  direct  for 
Canso,  and  after  a  short  consultation  with 
General  Pepperal,  he  proceeded  to  cruise 
before  Loui.sburg,  whither  he  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  the  fleet  and  armj',  which  arrived 
on  the  13th  of  April,  in  Chaparogue  Bay. 
The  sight  of  the  transports  gave  the  first 
intelligence  of  the  intended  attack,  for 
although  the  English  had  been  detained 
three  weeks  at  Canso,  the  French  were, 
until  the  moment  of  their  arrival,  ignorant 
of  their  approach.  Preparations  were  im- 
mediately made  for  landing  the  men,  which 
was  efl'ected  without  much  opposition,  and 
the  enemy  driven  into  the  town.  While 
tlie  troops  were  disembarking,  the  French 
burned  all  the  houses  in  the  neighbom-hood 
of  the  works,  which  might  serve  as  a  cover 
to  the  English,  and  sunk  some  vessels  in  the 
harbour  to  obstruct  the  entrance  of  the 
fleet.  The  first  object  was  to  invest  the  city. 
Lieutenant-colonel  Vaughan  conducted  the 
first  column  through  the  woods  within  sight 
of  Louisburg,  and  saluted  the  city  with  three 
cheers.  At  the  head  of  a  detachment,  com- 
posed chiefly  of  New  Hampshire  troops,  he 
inarclied  in"  the  night  to  the  N.E.  part  of 
the  harbour,  where  he  burned  the  ware- 
houses containing  the  naval  stores,  and 
staved  a  large  quantity  of  wine  and  brandy. 
The  smoke  of  the  fire,  driven  by  the  wind 
into   the    Grand    Battery,    so   terrified   the 
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French  that  they  abandoned  it,  and  spikinj;  | 
their  guns  retired  to  the  city.  The  next 
morning  Vaughan  took  possession  of  the 
deserted  batteiy,  and  having  drilled  the 
cannon  left  by  the  enemy,  which  consisted 
chiefly  of  42  pounders,  turned  them  ^\ii\l 
good  effect  on  the  city,  within  which  almost 
eveiy  shot  lodged,  while  several  fell  on  the 
roof  of  the  citadel.  The  troops  were  em- 
ployed for  14  successive  nights  in  di-awing 
cannon  fi-om  the  landing-place  to  the  camps, 
through  a  morass.  To  efl'ect  this  they  were 
obliged  to  construct  sledges,  as  the  ground 
was  too  soft  to  admit  of  the  use  of  wheels ; 
while  the  men,  T^"ith  straps  on  their  shoul- 
ders, and  sinking  to  their  knees  in  mud, 
performed  labour  requiring  the  strength  of 
o-xen ;  and  which  could  only  be  executed  in 
the  night  or  during  a  foggy  day,  the  morass 
being  within  view  of  the  town  and  within 
reach  of  its  guns.  On  the  7th  of  ]\Iay  a 
summons  was  sent  to  Duchambou,  who  re- 
fused to  surrender,  and  the  siege  was  pressed 
on  Avith  great  vigour  and  spirit.  By  tlie 
28th  of  the  month  the  Provincials  had 
erected  five  fascine  batteries,  mounted  with 
16  pieces  of  cannon  and  several  mortars, 
which  destroyed  the  western  gate,  and  made 
a  perceptible  impression  on  the  cu-cular 
battery  of  the  enemy.  The  fortifications  on 
the  island,  however,  had  been  so  judiciously 
placed,  and  the  artillery  so  well  served,  that 
they  made  five  misuccessfal  attacks  upon  it, 
in  the  last  of  which  they  lost  189  men.  In 
the  mean  time  commodore  Warren  cap- 
tured the  Vigilant,  a  French  74,  having  a 
complement  of  560  men,  and  a  large  quan- 
tity of  military  stores.  This  piize  was  of 
the  utmost  importance,  it  added  to  the 
naval  force  of  the  English,  and  furnished 
tliem  mth  a  variety  of  supplies  in  which 
they  were  deficient.  Preparations  were 
maldng  for  a  general  assault,  when  Du- 
chambou determined  to  surrender;  and 
accordingly,  on  the  16th  of  June,  he  capitu- 
lated. Upon  entering  the  fortress  and 
viewing  its  strength,  and  the  excellence  and 
variety  of  its  means  of  defence,  the  im- 
inacticability  of  carrying  it  by  assault  was 
fully  (Icnioustrated.  The  garrison,  which 
contained  650  veteran  troops,  and  1,810 
militia,  with  the  cnu-  of  the  Vigilant,  and 
the  principal  mliahiiaiits  of  the  city,  in  all 
4,130,  ph(lL;((l  tliciiixlves  not  to  bear  arms 
for  twelve  montli-s  against  (ireat  Britain  or 
lier  allies;  and  being  embarked  on  board 
11  cartel  ships,  were  transjjortcd  to  Koch- 
fort.      The  New  England   forces   lost  101 


men,  killed  bj'  the  enemy  and  other  acci- 
dental causes,  and  about  30  from  sickness ; 
while  the  French  were  supposed  to  have  lost 
300  men  killed  mthin  the  walls.  During 
the  49  days  the  siege  lasted,  the  weather 
was  remarkably  fine  for  the  season  of  the 
year ;  but  the  day  after  the  surrender,  it 
became  foul,  and  rain  feU  incessantly  for  ten 
days :  had  the  change  occurred  at  an  earlier 
period,  it  must,  in  all  human  probability, 
have  proved  fatal  to  a  large  number  of  the 
troops,  1,500  of  whom  were  suffering  from 
dysentery. 

Not  the  least  singular  circumstance 
connected  with  this  gallant  achievement, 
was  the  fact  that  the  plan  for  the  reduction  of 
this  skUfidly  constructed  fortress,  was  dratvn 
u])  by  a  lawyer,  and  executed  by  a  body  of 
husbandmen  and  merchants ;  animated  indeed 
by  patriotic  zeal,  but  wholly  unpractised  in 
the  art  of  war.  The  fortuitous  concurrence 
of  events  did  not,  as  Mr.  Haliburton  justly 
remai'ks,  detract  from  the  merit  of  the  man 
who  planned,  or  of  the  people  who  eS'ected, 
this  remarkable  conquest;  neither  did  it 
lessen  the  benefit  thereby  conferred  on  Eng- 
land. Cape  Breton  was  useful  to  France  ;  and 
in  many  respects  Louisburg  had  realised  the 
hopes  of  those  who  projected  its  estabUsh- 
meut.  It  formed  a  commodious  station  for 
the  fisheries,  which  were  gradually  becoming 
a  source  of  naval  power  as  well  as  wealth  to 
France ;  and  its  central  position,  between 
the  principal  fishing  stations  of  the  English 
at  Newfoundland  and  Canso,  enabled  it  to 
check  the  trade  of  both.  Louisburg  was  the 
French  Dunkirk  of  America,  whence  priva- 
teers were  fitted  out  to  infest  the  coast  of 
the  British  plantations,  and  to  which  prizes 
were  conveyed  for  safety.  In  the  November 
preceding  the  captm-e  of  Louisburg,  the 
grand  French  fleet  sailed  from  thence,  con- 
sisting of  three  men-of-war,  six  West  India 
ships,  31  other  ships,  nine  brigantines,  five 
snows,  and  two  schooners.  The  French 
West  India  fleets  found  a  secure  har- 
bour there,  and  the  supplies  of  fish  and 
lumljcr  were  carried  with  convenience  from 
thence  to  the  sugar  colonies  ;  besides  which, 
it  must  be  remembered  Cape  Breton  com- 
manded the  entrance  into  the  gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  and  consequently  the  navigation 
to  and  from  the  favourite  colony  of  France. 
The  existing  state  of  Nova  Sccjtia  must  be 
noted.  An  attempt  had  been  made  by  the 
Frcncih  to  recover  the  province  ;  the  taking 
of  Cape  Breton  frustrated  the  execution  of 
this  plan,  and  gave  the  English  an  additional 
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bridle  over  this  half-revolting  and  disturbed 
eountry.  The  news  of  this  conquest  being 
transmitted  to  England,  general  l'epi)eral 
and  commodore  Warren  were  preferred  to 
the  dignity  of  Baronets  of  Great  Britain, 
and  congratulatory  addresses  were  presented 
to  the  king,  upon  the  success  of  his  majesty's 
arms.  Reinforcements  of  men,  stores,  and 
provisions  having  arrived  at  Louisburg,  it 
was  determined,  in  a  council  of  war  to  main- 
tain the  place  and  repair  the  breaches. 
Extreme  mortification  was  felt  by  the  French 
court  at  this  unexpected  event;  and  an 
expedition  on  a  very  umisual  scale  was  fitted 
out  for  the  recovery  of  Cape  Breton  and  th 
conquest  of  Nova  Scotia,  whose  unsuccessful 
and  disastrous  issue  has  been  already  related 
in  the  histoi-y  of  the  latter  place.  At  the 
peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  in  1 749,  Cape  Bre- 
ton was  restored  to  France,  greatly  to  the 
surprise  and  grief  of  the  brave  colonists,  who 
had  so  valiantly  obtained  it,  and  who,  with 
much  reason,  considered  its  position  essential 
to  the  safety  and  tranquillity  of  their  own 
territory.  In  1757,  colonial  rivalry  between 
England  and  France  had  reached  its  highest 
point ;  and  it  was  resolved  again  to  attempt 
the  captirre  of  Cape  Breton. 

The  state  of  Louisburg  at  this  time  ap- 
pears to  have  been  very  flourishing.  A 
publication  entitled,  "  Genuine  Letters  and 
Memoirs  relative  to  the  National,  Civil,  and 
Commercial  History  of  the  Islands  of  Cape 
Breton  and  St.  John,  by  an  impartial 
Frenchman,"  of  which  an  English  transla- 
tion was  published  in  London  in  1761,  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  town,  imme- 
diately before  its  captui-e  by  the  English  in 
1758,  by  an  eye-witness  : — "  It  was  built  on 
a  neck  of  land  on  the  S.E.  part  of  the 
island,  and  was  nearly  a  league  in  circum- 
ference, with  wide  and  regular  streets,  a 
spacious  quay;  wharfs  projecting  into  the 
sea,  convenient  for  shipping;  fortilications 
consisting  of  two  bastions  and  two  deuii- 
bastions,  three  gates;  and  near  the  principal 
fort  and  citadel,  a  handsome  parade.  The 
stone  buildings  for  the  use  of  the  ti'oops  and 
officers  of  the  French  government  were  con- 
structed with  materials  brought  from  Europe. 
The  port,  about  three  miles  in  length,  and 
upwards  of  a  mile  in  its  smallest  breadth, 
with  a  carrening  and  wintering  ground  for 
ships,  was  protected  by  a  battery  level  witl 
the  surface  of  the  water,  consisting  of  36 
2  !•  ])ouuders ;  the  harbom-  was  also  defended 
by  a  Cavalier,  with  12  embrasures,  called  by 
the  name  of  Maurepas.     The  royal  battery. 


at  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  the  town, 
which  it  commanded,  and  also  the  bottom 
of  the  bay,  contained  30  pieces  of  cannon, 
viz.,  twenty-eight  36-poundcrs,  and  two  18- 
pounders.  The  population  of  the  town,  ex- 
clusive of  the  troops,  was  about  5,000;  its 
administration  was  confided  to  a  governor  and 
supreme  council ;  there  were  courts  of  law 
and  of  admiralty ;  a  general  hospital  for 
soldiers  and  sailors,  served  by  Ijrothers  of 
the  charitable  fraternity,  and  the  '  nuns  of 
Louisburg'  superintended  the  education  of 
young  girls."  The  inhabitants  of  Louisburg 
and  the  other  settlers  in  Cape  Breton,  of 
which  the  principal  places  were  Port 
Dauphin  within  the  Bras  d'Or,  St.  Anns, 
Spanish  Bay  (now  Sydney),  Port  Toulouse 
(St.  Peters),  Arichat,  Petit  de  Grat,  and 
Rivic-r,  were  chiefly  engaged  in  the  fisheries, 
which  must  have  been  carried  on  to  a  great 
extent.  Mr.  M'Gregor  says,  that  the  trade 
there  emploved  near  600  vessels,  exclusive 
of  boats,  and  between  27,000  and  28,000 
seamen ;  if  this  were  the  case,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  French  ministry  paid  such 
attention  to  Cape  Breton,  and  considered 
the  fishery  a  more  valuable  source  of  wealth 
and  power  to  France  than  even  the  mines  of 
Mexico  and  Peru  would  have  been.  The 
parliament  of  England  also,  by  the  energetic 
appeals  of  Mr.  Pitt,  had  been  fidly  awakened 
to  the  mistake  that  had  previously  been 
made  in  relinquishing  Louisburg,  not  only 
from  its  importance,  which  had  been  greatly 
undervalued,  but  because  no  course  of  policy 
which  gave  to  the  colonists  a  just  cause  of 
dissatisfaction  with  the  mother  country,  could 
be  justifiable,  however  weighty  the  con- 
siderations which  dictated  it.  A  large  body 
of  men  were  raised  in  England  in  aid  of  the 
colonists.  Halifax  was  fixed  upon  for  the 
rendezvous  of  the  British  land  and  sea  forces. 
Admiral  Holborne  arrived  at  Chebueto  har- 
bour in  the  middle  of  July  with  a  powerful 
squadron,  and  5,000  British  troops  under 
the  command  of  Viscount  Howe,  and  was 
soon  after  joined  by  Lord  Loudon  with  a 
corps  of  6,000  men  fi'om  New  York;  but 
the  season  was  considered  too  far  advanced 
for  the  enterprise,  and  it  was  resolved  to 
defer  it  to  the  ensuing  spring.  Admiral 
Holborne  sailed  for  Louisburg,  with  15 
ships  of  the  line,  4  frigates,  and  a  fire-ship, 
for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitring  the  enemy. 
On  the  20th  of  August  he  appeared  before 
the  harijom-,  aifd  saw  the  French  admiral, 
La  Motte,  make  the  signal  to  unmoor;  but 
being    greatly    iuferior    in    strength   to    th*- 
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enemy,  lie  did  not  choose  to  risk  an  en- 
gagement, and  therefore  retiu'ned  to  Hali- 
fax. About  the  middle  of  September,  having 
received  a  reinforcement  of  fom-  ships  of  the 
line,  he  again  appeared  before  Louisbom-g, 
and  endeavoured  to  di-aw  the  enemy  to  a 
battle.  La  Motte,  however,  in  his  turn, 
was  too  prudent  to  hazard  an  engagement, 
the  loss  of  which  must  have  exposed  all  the 
French  colonies  to  the  attacks  of  the  Eng- 
lish. Before  the  arrival  of  the  reinforce- 
ment, the  British  fleet  at  Halifax  consisted 
of  the  following  ships  : — 


=>.    . 

-    r 

^    . 

Nume  of  Ship. 

^.  o 

Name  of  Slup. 

;^^ 

d  3 

Z'' 

Z,^ 

Z.'^ 

«a 

Newark      .    .    . 

700 

80 

Ferrit  Sloop.     . 

120 

16 

Inrincible  .    .     . 

700 

■(4 

Success      .    .    . 

IM 

22 

Grafton      .     .     . 

fm 

68 

Port  Mahon .     . 

150 

22 

Terrible      .    .     . 

74 

Nightingale  .    . 

ioO 

•>2 

Northumberland 

■m 

Kennington .     . 

l&O 

20 

Captain      . 

oSO 

68 

Elphinghara      . 

150 

20 

Bedford      .    .     . 

480 

64 

100 

16 

Oribrd   .... 

,V20 

68 

Ditto    .     . 

100 

16 

Nassau  .... 

4H(I 

64 

Vulture  sloop    . 

100 

14 

Sunderland     .    . 

400 

64 

Hunter     .     .     . 

100 

14 

Defiance     .    .     . 

400 

64 

Speedwell     .    . 

90 

12 

Tilburr.     .    .     . 

400 

64 

Hawke      .     .     . 

100 

12 

Kingston    .     .     . 

400 

60 

Gibraltar's  Prize 

80 

12 

Windsor     .     .     . 

H.i() 

M 

Jamaica    .     .     . 

10(1 

14 

Suthirhuid      .     . 
^^'in,■hel.sea     .     . 

306 
160 

.iO 
24 

Lightning,tire-| 

50 

Total,  10,200  men,  1,3,50  guns. 

The  squadron  continued  cruising  before 
the  harbour  of  Louisburg  until  the  25th, 
when  they  were  overtaken  by  a  terrible  storm; 
in  twelve  hoiu-s  they  were  driven  vvithin 
two  miles  of  the  breakers,  on  the  coast  of 
Cape  Breton,  when  the  wind  providentially 
shifted,  and  saved  the  whole  squadron  from 
inev-itable  destruction,  except  one  vessel 
which  was  lost  on  the  rocks,  and  about  half 
of  her  crew  perished.  Eleven  ships  were  dis- 
masted, others  threw  their  guns  overboard, 
and  the  whole  returned  to  England  in  a 
shattered  condition. 

The  successes  of  the  French  during  this 
campaign  left  the  aft'airs  of  the  British  North 
American  colonies  in  a  gloomy  state.  The 
former  had  obtained  fuU  possession  of  Ijakes 
Charnplain  and  George,  and  the  command 
of  those  which  connect  the  waters  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  with  the  waters  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  the  undisturbed  possession  of 
all  the  country  west  of  the  Alleghany  moun- 
tains. But  the  appointment  of  Air.  Pitt, 
during  the  autunni,  to  the  premiership  of 
the  new  administration,  gave  cheering  hope 
to  all  parties,  botli  at  home  and  in  Amci'ica 
Immediately  after  taking  office  he  wrote  a 
cii-cular  letter  to  all  the  colonics,  assuriu 


the  colonists  of  liis  determination  to  send 
out  a  large  force  to  co-operate  with  them  by 
sea  and  by  laud,  agaiust  the  French,  and 
urging  them  to  raise  as  large  bodies  of  men 
as  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  their  re- 
spective governments  would  permit.  The 
Provincials  displayed,  upon  this  occasion, 
theii-  usual  energy,  and  were  ready  to  take 
the  field  early  in  May;  previously  to  which 
Admiral  Boseawen  arrived  at  Halifax  with 
a  formidable  fleet  and  a  powerfid  army, 
under  general  Amherst.  The  whole  arma- 
ment, consisting  of  151  sail,  and  14,000 
men,  took  theii'  departure  from  Nova  Scotia 
on  the  28th  of  May,  and  on  the  2nd  of 
June,  1758,  anchored  in  the  Bay  of  Gabarus, 
about  seven  miles  to  the  westward  of  Louis- 
burg, whose  garrison,  commanded  by  Che- 
valier Drueor,  consisted  of  2,500  regular 
troops,  300  militia,  formed  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  who,  towards  the  end  of  the  siege,  were 
reinforced  by  350  Canadians  and  Indians. 
The  harboui-  was  secured  by  six  ships  of  the 
line  and  five  frigates,  (the  Prudent,  Enti-e- 
prcnant,  each  74;  the  Capricieux,  Celebre, 
and  Bienfaisant,  of  64  guns;  the  Apollo,  of 
50;  the  Chevre,  Biehe,  Fidele,  Diana,  and 
Echo,  frigates,)  three  of  which  they  sunk 
across  the  entrance,  in  order  to  render  it 
inaccessible  to  the  English  shipping.  Six 
days  elapsed  before  the  troops  could  be 
disembarked,  on  account  of  the  heavy  surf 
which  broke  with  prodigious  violence  on 
the  whole  shore:  but  on  the  seventh,  the 
agitation  of  the  water  having  partly  subsided, 
the  troops  were  distributed  in  tliree  divisions, 
and  ordered  to  eflect  a  landing.  The  right 
and  centre,  under  the  command  of  governor 
Lawrence  and  general  Whitmore,  received 
instructions  to  make  a  show  of  landing,  to 
distract  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  while 
the  real  attempt  was  made  in  another  quarter 
by  general  Wolfe.  The  French  reserved 
their  fire  until  the  boats  had  nearly  reached 
the  shore,  when  they  opened  a  tremendous 
discharge  of  cannon  and  musketry,  which, 
aided  by  the  surf,  overset  and  sunk  many  of 
the  boats.  The  men,  encouraged  in  all  their 
diffieulties  by  the  example,  spirit,  and  con- 
duct of  their  gallant  commanders,  gained 
the  beach  at  the  Creek  of  Cormoran,  an<\ 
compelled  the  enemy  to  retire  to  the  town. 
As  soon  as  the  stores  and  artillery  were 
landed,  which  was  not  eff'ected  without  great 
difficulty.  General  Wolfe  was  detached,  with 
2,()()()  men,  to  seize  a  post  occupied  by  the 
enemy,  at  the  Light-house  Point,  from  which 
the  ships  in  the  harbour,  and  fortifications 
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in  tlie  town,  mijijlit  be  greatly  annoyed.  On 
his  appi'oacli  it  was  abandoned,  and  several 
very  strong  batteries  were  erected  there. 
The  fire  from  this  place,  by  the  25th,  com- 
pletely silenced  the  island  battery,  which 
was  immediately  opposed  to  it.  In  the 
interim,  the  besieged  made  several  sallies 
with  very  little  eflcct,  wliile  the  approaches 
to  the  town  were  condueted  with  resolute 
but  cautious  vigoiu-.  The  Bizarre  and  the 
Comet  escaped  the  vigilance  of  the  squadron 
before  the  commencement  of  the  siege,  and 
the  Echo  attempted  to  follow  their  example, 
but  was  captured  soon  after  she  left  the 
harbour.  On  the  21st  of  July,  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  French  ships  blew  up  flitli  an 
awfid  explosion :  the  fire  was  communicated 
to  two  others,  both  of  which  were  consumed 
in  a  short  time  to  the  water's  edge.  Admi- 
ral Boseawen  then  sent  600  men  in  boats 
into  the  harbour,  to  make  an  attempt  on 
two  ships  of  the  line,  which  still  remained  in 
the  basin — the  Prudent^  a  74-guu  ship,  and 
the  Bienfaisant,  of  64  guns.  The  former 
having  been  run  aground,  was  destroyed, 
and  the  latter  was  towed  past  the  batteries 
in  triumph,  with  the  inconsiderable  loss  of 
seven  men  killed,  and  nine  wounded.  This 
gallant  exploit  placed  the  English  in  com- 
plete possession  of  the  harbour,  and  several 
important  breaches  being  made  in  the  works, 
the  fortress  was  no  longer  deemed  defen- 
sible, and  the  governor  offered  to  capitulate. 
The  terms  proposed  by  him  were  refused, 
and  it  was  required  that  the  garrison  shovdd 
surrender  pi-isoners  of  war,  or  sustain  an 
assault  by  sea  and  land.  The  humiliating 
conditions,  at  first  rejected,  were  afterwards 
agreed  to ;  and  on  the  26th  of  July,  1 758, 
the  Chevalier  Drucor  signed  the  articles  of 
capitulation. 

Thus,  at  the  expense  of  about  400  men, 
killed  and  wounded,  the  English  obtained 
possession  of  the  important  island  of  Cape 
Breton,  and  the  strong  town  of  Louisburg, 

I  in  which  they  found   231  pieces  of  eaunon, 

I  18  mortars,  and  a  considerable  quantity 
of  stores  and  ammunition.  The  merchants 
and  inhabitants  were  sent  to  France  in  Eng- 
lish vessels,  but  the  garrison,  together  with 

I  the  sea  othcers,  marines,  and  mariners, 
amounting  in  all  to  5,637  men,  were  trans- 
mitted to  England.     The  loss  of  Louisburg 

I  was  the  more  severely  felt  by  the  French 
king,  fi-om  its  being  attended  with  the  des- 
truction of  so  many  line-of-battle  ships  and 
frigates.     Despatches  with  the  particulars  of 

I  this   glorious  victory  were  immediately  sent 


to  England  by  Captain  Amherst  (brother  to 
the  Commander-in-chief),  and  accompanied 
by  eleven  pair  of  the  enemy's  colours.  These 
were,  by  his  Majesty's  orders,  carried  in  j 
joyful  parade,  escorted  by  detachments  of 
horse  and  foot  guards,  witli  kettle  drums 
and  trumpets,  from  the  palace  of  Kensington 
to  St.  Paid's  Cathedral,  where  they  were 
deposited  as  trophies,  during  a  discharge  of 
cannon  and  other  expressions  of  triumph  and 
exvdtation.  Pul)lic  rejoicings  for  the  con- 
quest of  Loviisburg  were  manifested  through- 
out the  British  empire;  congratulatory 
addresses  from  numerous  places  were  sent 
to  the  king,  and  the  enthusiastic  exultation 
ex]5i'essed  and  excited  by  the  occasion,  pro- 
bably contributed  materially  to  the  subse- 
quent acquisition  of  Canada. 

The  British  governTnent  fearing  Louisburg 
might  again  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  French, 
dismantled  the  fortifications,  which  have 
ever  since  remained  in  ruins  ;  the  island  was 
unaccountably  neglected  by  England,  and  it 
was  not  until  after  the  American  revolution, 
when  several  American  loyalists  settled  in 
the  colony,  that  it  was  again  brought  into 
notice,  separated  from  the  government  of 
Nova  Scotia,  and  erected  into  a  di  tinct 
colony.  Sydney,  its  present  cajntal,  was 
then  founded.  Immigration  from  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland  commenced  in  1800,  and 
added  much  to  its  population,  which  has  been 
further  increased  by  their  countrymen  of  late 
years.  In  1820,  Cape  Bi-eton  was  re-annexed 
to  Nova  Scotia,  of  ^\'hich  it  formed  a  county, 
with  the  privilege  of  sending  two  members 
to  the  House  of  Assembly,  at  Halifax.  The 
number  of  members  has  been  increased  to 
six.  A  portion  of  the  inhabitants  have  been 
seeking  for  sevei'al  years  the  repeal  of  the 
Legislative  Union  vnih  Nova  Scotia  ;  but  it 
is  a  question,  the  justice  or  expediency  of 
which  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  discuss. 

Topoj/ra/j/ij/. — Cape  Breton  is  divided  into 
two  ])cniiisidas  by  the  great  inlet  of  the  sea 
ten  lied  Urus  d'Or,  or  Bras  d'Or  Lake,  which 
rainifies  iu  tlie  most  singular  and  romantic 
manner  throughout  the  island,  and  at  one 
point  approaches  within  a  mile  of  the  At- 
lantic on  the  opposite  coast.  The  portions 
of  Cape  Breton  thus  separated  strikingly 
contrast  with  each  other,  that  on  the  N. 
being  high,  bold,  and  steep,  with  dangerous 
coasts,  whose  rocky  and  often  perpendicular 
cliffs  have  a  grand  but  forbidding  aspect, 
which  is  rarely  relieved  by  harbours  ;  while 
that  on  the  S.  is  low,  undulating,  and  inter- 
sected by  numerous  streams,  but  gradually 
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Tises  from  the  interior  shore  of  the  Bras 
rrOr,  until  it  presents  abrupt  cHffs  towards 
the  ocean.  The  highest  ridges  in  this  di- 
vision are  estimated  at  fi-om  600  to  800  feet, 
while  the  altitude  of  those  in  the  northern 
division  is  much  greater.  Tlie  loftiest  point, 
Cape  Enfiime  (Smoky  Cape),  is  estimated 
by  Mr.  ]\I'Gregor  at  1,800  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  Bras  d'Or  ajjpcars 
to  have  been  caused  by  an  earthquake,  or 
some  other  conviilsion  of  nature,  which,  by 
separating  the  land,  made  way  for  the  u-- 
ruption  of  the  ocean  far  beyond  its  previous 
boundary.  It  enters  Cape  Breton  from  the 
Atlantic,  between  Sydney  and  St.  Ann's 
Bay,  by  two  channels,  N.  and  S.  of  an 
island  called  Bouladrie.  The  S.  passage, 
called  Little  Bras  d'Or,  is  about  23  miles 
long,  and  from  a  quarter  to  tlu-ee  miles  wide, 
but  rendered  unnarigable  for  large  vessels 
by  a  bar  at  its  mouth.  The  N.  passage. 
Great  Bras  d'Or,  is  25  miles  long,  2  or 
3  wide,  with  a  free  navigation,  and  above 
60  fathoms  soundings.  The  Bras  d'Or  itself 
is  the  union  of  these  two  branches,  which 
form  the  great  lake  in  the  centre  of  the 
island,  with  several  fine  bays,  where  the 
timber  ships  for  England  usually  load,  at  a 
distance  of  40  miles  from  the  main  ocean. 
The  length  of  this  noble  sea-water  lake  is 
about  50  miles,  its  greatest  width  20,  with  a 
depth  varying  from  12  to  60  fathoms,  every- 
where securely  navigable,  and  by  reason  of 
its  numerous  bays  and  inlets  affording  the 
benefit  of  inland  navigation  to  almost  every 
faiTQ  in  the  country.  Several  fresh-water 
lakes  exist  in  both  divdsions,  the  largest  are 
Lake  jNIarguerite,  in  the  N.  division,  which 
is  about  -10  miles  in  circumference;  the 
Grand  River  and  Miray  Lakes  in  the  S., 
the  latter,  together  with  its  river  intersect- 
ing the  island  on  its  S.  E.  coast  for  30  miles, 
in  the  rear  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  fortress 
of  Louisburg. 

Sydney,  the  capital  of  Cape  Breton,  in 
lat.  46°"  18',  long.  60°  31',  is  beautifuily 
situated  at  the  head  of  a  fine  bay,  on  a  nar- 
row but  somewhat  elevated  tongue  of  land, 
stretching  into  the  extensive  inlet  which 
forms  its  secure  and  capacious  harbour. 
Tlie  town  is  small  but  compactly  built,  and 
contains  tlie  usual  number  of  public  build- 
ings, and  about  80  houses.  An  academy 
was  commenced,  and  i:;600  were  expended 
upon  it,  but  it  remains  unfinished,  and  is 
apparently  going  to  ruin.  The  excellent 
position  of  Sydney  with  regard  to  the  fish- 
eries, the  ricli  coal  iiiiiKs  on   its  shore,  the 


fertile  agricultural  tracts  in  its  vicinity,  to- 
gether with  its  noble  harbour,  led  its  foun- 
ders to  anticipate  its  rapidly  becoming  a 
place  of  great  importance.  Why  its  present 
state  falls  so  far  short  of  their  expectations, 
is  difficult  to  conceive ;  perhaps,  chiefly, 
from  its  many  advantages  being  too  little 
known  })y  the  class  most  likely  to  avail 
themselves  of  them.  A  promising  settle- 
ment, called  North  Sydney,  near  the  ship- 
ping place  of  the  coal  mines,  has  lately 
sprung  up.  From  Sydney  to  Louisburg 
the  shore  presents  frowning  headlands,  low 
beaches,  bays,  rivers,  and  a  few  islands.  The 
cliffs  along  the  whole  coast,  from  the  Bras 
d'Or  to  Cow  Bay,  are  streaked  with  seams 
of  coal.  Cow  Bay  is  separated  from  Miray 
Bay  by  a  low  barren  peninsula.  Nearly 
opposite  the  latter,  a  few  miles  off",  lies  Sca- 
tari  Island,  for  which  vessels  bound  from 
England  to  the  North  American  colonies, 
usually  shape  their  course.  The  island  is 
sterile,  but  forms  a  good  fishing  station. 
A  lighthouse  recently  erected,  was  greatly 
needed  in  its  vicinity,  to  avert  the  fearful 
loss  of  life  and  property  formerly  of  frequent 
occurrencf,  Louisbiu-g  Harbour  in  lat.  45° 
54',  long.  59°  52',  has  an  entrance  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  wide  between  some  small 
rocky  islets,  with  a  narrow  passage  near  the 
W.  point,  on  wliich  Louisburg  stood.  The 
basin  w  itiiiii  is  three  miles  long  by  one  wide. 
The  to\Mi  itM'lf  is  so  reduced  to  ruins  that, 
at  fiist  sii:lit,  the  outlines  of  the  chief  build- 
ings air  Maicily  discernible,  and  the  once 
formidable  Iniltcries  blasted  by  gunpowder, 
present  a  striking  evidence  of  past  grandeur. 
The  strong  and  capacious  magazines,  where 
immense  stores  and  munitions  of  war  were 
formerly  deposited,  are  nearly  entire;  but 
hidden  by  the  accumulation  of  earth  and 
turf,  they  are  trodden  over  by  flocks  of 
sheep,  who  feed  in  peace  over  the  last  rest- 
ing-place of  many  a  gallant  Frenehman  and 
patriotic  Briton,  while  near  the  harboui", 
beneath  the  "  clear  cold  wave,"  may  be  seen 
the  vast  sunken  ships  of  war,  whose  very 
bulk  indicates  the  power  enjoyed  by  the 
Gallic  nation,  ere  England  became  mistress 
of  her  colonies  on  the  shores  of  the  western 
world.  Desolation  now  sits  with  a  ghastly 
smile  around  the  once  formidable  bastions — 
all  is  silent  except  the  loud  reverberating 
ocean,  as  it  rolls  its  tremendous  surges  along 
the  rocky  beach,  or  the  bleating  of  the 
scattered  sheep,  as,  with  tinkling  bells, 
they  retiu-n  in  the  dusky  solitude  of  eve,  to 
their  straii'-e  folds. 
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Mr.  M'Gregor,  who  visited  the  spot,  well 
elcscribes  the  melancholy  contrast  formed  by 
the  past  and  present  state  of  Louisbnrs;. 
The  inhabitants  along  the  coast  are  cliicfly 
Acadian  French  fishermen,  and  it  is  IVr- 
qucnted  principally  by  Jersey  and  Guernsey 
people.  Beyond  Louisburg  is  the  deep  Bay 
of  Gabarus,  on  which  is  a  settlement  of 
American  loyalists:  from  thence  to  St. 
Esprit  the  coast  is  naked  and  rocky,  with 
red  earthy  banks,  and  the  land  for  some 
distance  inland  is  destitute  of  timber,  and, 
witli  few  exceptions,  barren  and  unfit  for 
cultivation. 

At  St.  Esprit  the  country  improves  :  that 
around  Grand  River  and  the  lakes  con- 
nected with  it,  is  said  to  be  excellent.  A 
considerable  portion  has  been  settled  by 
emigrants  from  Scotland.  The  shore  from 
Grand  River  to  the  Gut  of  Canso  is  broken 
and  indented  with  numerous  small  coves 
and  harbours.  The  land  is  good,  and  occu- 
jiicd  by  several  thriving  Acadian  settlements ; 
but  the  principal  employment  of  the  inhab- 
itants is  fishing. 

Arichat,  the  second  shire  town  in  Cape 
Breton,  is  situated  on  the  island  of  Madame, 
which  lies  near  the  soutli  entrance  of  the 
Gut  of  Canso,  opposite  Cranberry  Island, 
on  which  there  is  a  light-house,  and  is 
divided  from  Cape  Breton  by  a  narrow  strait, 
called  Lennox  Channel.  The  town  is  situ- 
ated on  a  safe  and  commodious  harbour, 
and  has  long  had  considerable  trade  with 
the  Jersey  merchants,  who  export  fish  from 
thence  to  Europe  and  the  West  Indies.  Its 
population  and  commercial  importance  ai'e 
rapidly  increasing.  It  sends  a  representative 
to  the  House  of  Assembly  at  Halifax.  The 
island  is  about  16  miles  long  by  five  broad, 
is  deeply  indented,  and  has  some  good  soil, 
especially  round  the  lakes  in  the  interior. 
The  Gut  of  Canso  has  been  already  noticed 
in  the  topography  of  Nova  Scotia.  It  is 
bordered  on  the  Cape  Breton  shore,  by  a 
dense  colony  of  Highlanders,  reaching  about 
four  miles  inland.  The  north-west  coast  of 
Cape  Breton,  from  the  Gut  of  Canso  to  Port 
Hood,  a  distance  of  18  miles,  is  well  situated 
and  thickly  inhabited ;  and,  looking  from 
the  sea,  houses  may  be  observed  through 
openings  in  the  forests,  reaching  almost  to 
the  summits  of  the  hills  and  mountains. 
Port  Hood  is  an  excellent  harbour,  fit  for 
the  largest-sized  vessels.  It  is  the  third 
shire  town  in  the  island,  and  has  a  consid- 
r^rable  export  of  cattle  to  Newfoundland. 
Beyond  it  the  cliff  becomes  almost  preci- 


pitous, particularly  near  Cape  Mabou,  an 
abrapt  and  lofty  headland,  where  there  is  a 
harbour  for  small  vessels.  The  coast  assumes 
tlic  ;i|)|)carance  of  a  bold  mountainous  am- 
philhcatre,  but  the  steeps  are  successfully 
cultivated  by  the  settlers,  who  are  chiefly 
Highlanders,  mixed  with  some  Irish,  and 
American  loyalists.  About  50  miles  north 
of  Port  Hood,  the  Marguerite,  or  Salmon,  a 
considerable  river,  flowing  from  a  large  lake 
which  lies  between  the  Gulf  Shore  and  the 
Bras  d'Or,  falls  into  the  sea.  The  land  on 
both  sides  of  this  river,  for  several  miles, 
and  along  the  coast  northward  for  16  miles,, 
is  occii|iicd  (■iitin'l\  by  Acudinns,  who,  be 
si(lrs,.ni|.l(,,vui-ni<nis,'lvrs;H'livclyill  fishing, 
cultivatr    iKisloriil   ;iii(l   a^;!  icultiiial  pursuits. 

At  Chctican,  the  Jersey  merchants  have 
a  fishing  station,  and  from  thence  to  Cape 
North  (the  extremity  of  the  island)  an  iron- 
bound  coast  presents  its  frowning  front  to 
the  mariner.  About  ten  miles  from  Cape 
North  is  the  island,  or  rather  rock,  called 
St.  Paul,  on  which  two  light-houses  have 
been  recently  erected.  On  the  N.E.  end 
is  a  fixed  bght ;  on  the  S.W.  end  a  flash 
light.  St.  Paul's  is  about  a  mile  in  length, 
and  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  and 
being  in  a  direct  line  with  Cape  Ray,  in 
Newfoundland,  it  fearfully  endangered  the 
navigation  of  the  principal  entrance  to  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  water  is  deep 
close  to  the  rocks :  thick  fogs  prevail  in  its 
immediate  vicinity,  and,  combined  with 
strong  conflicting  currents,  have  wrecked 
many  a  gallant  vessel.  Human  bones  are 
to  be  seen  bleaching  on  the  rocks,  and  mas- 
sive anchors  lie  beneath  the  waters.  In  one 
yeaj'  (1833)  here  and  at  Scatari,  four  ships, 
four  brigs,  and  two  schooners,  containing 
upwards  of  600  souls,  were  lost.  Aspey  Bay, 
(on  which  is  a  thriving  settlement),  and 
several  other  bays  line  the  coast,  down  to 
Cape  Enfume.  The  shore  then  bends  south- 
ward and  eastward  for  twenty  miles  to  St. 
Anne's  Bay,  which,  after  narrowing  to  a 
strait  very  narrow,  again  expands  into  a 
capacious  haven  eight  miles  in  length,  from 
one  to  three  in  breadth,  secured  l)y  high 
lands  from  all  winds,  and  extremely  beau- 
tiful from  its  numerous  coves  and  creeks, 
and  the  bold,  yet  fertile  country,  which 
surrounds  it. 

The  French  at  first  made  their  principal 
station  under  the  name  of  Port  Dauphin, 
but  they  afterwards  abandoned  it  in  favour 
of  Louisburg;  and  it  was  almost  deserted 
until   about   30  years  ago,  when  a  Scottish 
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colony  planted  themselves  in  it,  and  are  now 
thri^-ing  prosperously.  The  interior  of  Cape 
Breton  is  yet  uncultivated  and  even  imper- 
fectly known,  except  that  portion  of  it  which 
forms  the  coasts  of  the  Bras  d'Or.  Tliis  is 
said  to  be  generiilly  of  good  quality,  and  has 
been  settled,  almost  exclusively  by  Scottish 
emigrants  ;  but  an  active  fishery  is  carried  on 
near  its  entrance  by  Irishmen  from  New- 
foundland. Bras  d'Or  Lake  terminates  in 
two  bays.  One  called  St.  Andrew  is  20 
miles  long,  the  other  called  St.  George,  is 
about  15  miles  in  length.  That  of  St.  Peter 
is  much  smaller,  but  important  from  its 
approaching  within  900  yards  of  the  bay  on 
the  opposite  coast. 

The  shores  of  this  intenial  sea  are  not 
remarkable  for  their  height.  Numerous 
streams  flow  into  it  by  circuitous  channels 
forming  low  marshy  islands.  A  tract  on  St. 
Andrew's  Bay  is  still  occupied  by  the  Mic 
Mac  Indians. 

Geology. — The  extensive  coal,  iron,  and 
other  mines  in  Cape  Breton,  seem  to  rcquii-e 
some  details  under  this  head,  for  which  I  am 
indebted  chiefly  to  the  returns  furnished  by 
Judge  Haliburton.  The  island  contains  from 
sandstone  downwards,  the  whole  of  the 
rocks  which  constitute  the  transition  and 
primitive  formations. 

Primitive  and  Traiisition  Classes. — Begin- 
ning with  the  high  land  which  extends  fi-om 
the  head  of  the  eastern  ai-m  of  the  great  lake, 
nearly  to  St.  Peter's,  a  gi-eat  variety  of  rocks 
occui-:  granite,  the  oldest  of  the  primitive 
class,  occupies  a  considerable  portion.  It  is 
generally  of  a  very  small  grain,  and  of  a  grey 
or  red  colour,  the  former  being  the  most 
prevalent.  It  passes  insensibly  into  sienite 
or  greenstone,  presenting  a  steep  and  broken 
clift"  to  the  edge  of  the  lake,  and  rising  in 
abrupt  precipices  from  the  numei-ous  deep 
ravines  which  intersect  this  part  of  the 
island. 

The  clKiracfcr  ami  appearance  of  this  rock 
(green>tniici  arc  \Avy  diMTsified.  In  some 
places  it  |)assi's  ini|)(iT('[)tibly  into  a  claystonc 
porphyry,  of  a  dull  green  colour ;  in  others, 
its  structure  is  slaty,  and  the  crystals  scarcely 
discernible. 

CI uij -slate  has  only  been  noticed  in  one 
instance,  namely,  on  the  south  shore  of  the 
harbour  of  Arichat,  where  it  occurs,  strati- 
fied in  vertical  beds,  traversed  by  numerous 
small  veins  of  quartz  and  calcareous  spar. 
Its  superficial  extent  is  very  -inconsiderable, 
and  it  appears  to  be  surrounded  with  grey- 
wacke,  wliidi  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of 


the  Isle  of  Madame.  There  is  probably  no 
place  of  equal  extent  that  can  afi"ord  such 
mmierous  specimens  of  greywacke  as  this 
small  island ;  it  may  be  seen  passing  from 
clay  slate,  through  an  endless  variety  of  gra- 
dations, into  old  red  sandstone.  Between 
great  and  little  Arichat,  immense  weather- 
beaten  masses  of  a  very  coarse  kind,  protrude 
above  the  surface,  which  is  consequently 
rugged  and  barren ;  proceeding  hence  to 
Descous,  it  gradually  becomes  more  compact 
and  granular,  and  it  may  be  seen  in  its  last 
stage  at  that  place,  where  it  passes  into  old 
red  sandstone. 

Greywacke  and  ffreywacke-slate  also  occupy 
an  extensive  tract,  between  the  Red  Islands 
and  St.  Peters,  stretching  out  towards  the 
head  of  the  Grand  River  in  an  easterly  direc- 
tion. Associated  mth  this  formation,  there 
are  several  beds  of  transition  limestone,  both 
in  the  Isle  of  Madame  and  opposite  the 
Red  Islands ;  at  the  latter  place  a  deposit  of 
shell  limestone,  apparently  unstratified,  may 
be  seen  almost  in  immediate  contact  with 
several  vertical  beds  of  a  reddish-brown  Ume- 
stone,  which  is  translucent  on  the  edges. 

Secondary  Class. — Proceeding  geologically 
upwards,  the  next  formation  is  the  old  red 
sandstone,  which  reposes  upon  the  greywacke, 
and  is  intimately  connected  with  it.  Fi'om 
the  great  entrance  of  the  Bras  d'Or  Lake,  it 
ranges  in  a  south-eastern  direction  across  the 
island  of  Bouladi'ie,  pas.sing  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  town  of  Sydney,  and  underlying 
the  carboniferous  limestone,  which  forms  the 
south-west  boundary  of  the  Sydney  coal  field. 
The  remark  made  by  Conybeare  on  the 
agricultural  character  of  this  rock,  is  strik- 
ingly verified  in  the  preceding  localities; 
for  instance,  in  Lennox  Passage,  where  the 
sandstone  beds  exclusively  prevail,  the  soil 
is  sandy  and  barren,  attbrding  support  only 
for  mosses,  ferns,  and  brushwood  ;  but  where 
the  sandstone  alternates  with  argillaceous 
beds,  the  soil  is,  on  the  contrary,  fertile  and 
productive,  as  the  luxuriant  groves  of  hard- 
wood on  the  island  of  Bouladrie  bear  ample 
evidence. 

The  carboniferous  limestone  which  rests 
upon  the  old  red  sandstone,  is  a  rock  of  the 
greatest  in)i)ortancc,  for  it  determines  the 
boundaries  and  extent  of  the  coal  fields  which 
it  surrounds,  constituting  the  basin  or  trough 
in  which  the  coal  veins  and  strata  associated 
witli  them,  arc  deposited. 

The  Eastern  Cuul  District  of  Cape  Breton 
commences  on  the  northern  head  oi 
Miray  Bay  on  the  cast  coast  and  continues- 
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to  tlie  great  entrance  of  the  Bras  d'Or 
Lake.  It  is  in  length  35  miles,  and  averages 
five  miles  in  width,  and  deducting  the  har- 
hours,  bays,  and  numerous  indentations  in 
the  coast,  comprises  120  square  miles  of  land 
containing  workable  veins  of  coal.  The 
carboniferous  limestone  which  forms  the  base 
of  the  Sydney  coal  field,  may  be  traced  from 
Cape  Daupliin,  crossing  the  Island  of  Bou- 
ladrie  in  a  continuous  line  to  the  town  of 
Sydney,  the  course  being  about  S.S.E.,  and 
dipping  to  the  N.E.  If  a  line  be  drawn 
from  Scatari  Isle  to  Sydney,  and  thence  to 
Cape  Dauphin,  it  will  form  the  S.W.  boundary 
of  the  Sydney  coal  field  ;  the  general  dip  of 
the  veins  being  towards  the  N.E.,  we  cannot 
therefore  determine  their  boundary  in  that 
direction.  Judging  from  the  comparative 
inclination  of  the  highest  and  lowest  strata 
on  the  western  shore  of  Spanish  River,  where 
there  is  a  clifi'  three  miles  in  length,  crossing 
the  beds  in  the  direction  of  their  dip,  we 
should  suppose  that  the  lower  veins  crop  out 
in  the  sea  10  or  12  miles  from  the  shore. 
The  high  cliffs  which  form  an  extended 
line  of  mineral  precipices  aloug  the  whole 
coast,  exhibit  very  satisfactory  and  interest- 
ing sections  of  the  strata,  from  the  shale  and 
grit  beds  overlying  the  limestone  to  the 
highest  veins  of  coal.  In  these  clift's,  \4> 
veins  of  bituminous  coal  of  excellent  quality, 
none  of  which  are  under  three  feet  in  thick- 
ness, have  been  observed.  Richard  Smith, 
Esq.,  detailed  a  singular  fact  connected  with 
these  coal  mines.  In  his  evidence  before 
Parliament  some  years  ago  respecting  acci- 
dents in  mines,  he  said : — 

"  When  we  first  struck  the  coal  at  the  dejith  of 
about  180  feet,  it  was  highly  char-.d  with  water; 
the  water  Hew  out  in  all  directions  uiili  cnisiilrialile 
violence;  it  produced  a  kind  of  miiici,!l  h  raniilatinn 
immi-diati'lv.      The  nnfhurst  of  the   cnal   .a,,;,,^!   the 
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rather  diihcnlt'to  liml  the  utilhiirst'of  coal,  when  clay 
[laste  is  thickly  •spread  mx-r  a  country.  At  the  river 
the  water  boiled  sitndarly  to  that  of  a  steam  engine 
boiler,  with  the  same  kind  of  rapidity:  so  that  on 
imtting  flame  to  it  on  a  calm  day,  it  wnuld  spiiad 
over  the  river,  like  what  is  commonlv  b  iiiumI  m  tliii;,' 
the  Thames  on  fire;  it  often  reminded  iiie  nf  the 
saying.  It  is  very  cnnnnoii  lor  the  females,  the 
workmen's  wives  and  daut;htcis,  to  go  down  to  the 
river  witri  the  washin-  they  liave  to  perform  for 
their  families  Alter  di^t;ini;  a  hole  in  the  side  of 
the  river,  about  ten  or  twelve  inches  deep,  they 
would  fill  it  with  pebble  stones,  and  then  put  "a 
candle  to  it ;  by  this  means  they  had  plenty  of  boil- 
ing water  without  further  trouble,  or  the  expense  of 
fuel.  It  would  burn  for  weeks  and  months  unless 
out  out.     I  mention  this  to  show  how  highly  charged 


the  coal  was  with  gas.  What  I  am  now  going  to 
describe,  may  be  worth  a  little  attention.  There  was 
no  extraordinary  boiling  of  water,  or  rising  of  gas, 
before  we  cut  the  coal  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  more 
than  is  UM.ally  ills.-frnible  in  a  common  pond  of 
stagnant  water,  wle  ii  a  long  stick  is  forced  into  the 
mud.  .\s  .s,„,n  as  the  coal  was  struck  at  the  depth 
of  IfSd  fi  it.  it  a|iee:ii('d  to  throw  the  whole  mine  into 
a  state  ..I  n  Linlar  nrineral  fermentation.  The  gas 
roared  as  ihe  mln^  i  stnick  the  coal  with  his  pick;  it 
woulil  often  -u  ,,li  like  the  report  of  a  pistol,  and  at 
times  I  have  seen  it  burst  pieces  of  coal  off  the  solid 
wall,  so  that  it  could  not  be  a  very  lightly  charged 
mine  under  such  circumstances.  The  noise  which 
the  gas  and  water  made  in  issuing  from  the  coal 
was  like  a  hundred  thousand  snakes  hissing  at  each 
other." 

The  total  thickness  of  the  strata  consti- 
tuting the  coal  measures  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  harbour  of  Ling<in  amounts  to  1,740 
feet ;  that  of  the  millstone  grits  and  shale, 
probably  1,200.  The  thickness  of  the  car- 
boniferous limestone  has  not  yet  been  ascer- 
tained. 

Western  Coal  District.  —  This  includes 
the  coal  field  on  the  River  Inhabitants,  and 
those  of  Port  Hood  and  Mabou. 

New  Red  Sandstone. — The  last,  but  by  no 
means  the  least  important  of  the  regular 
consolidated  formations  which  occur  in  this 
island,  is  the  new  red  sandstone,  which  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  extensive  deposit  we 
have  to  notice.  It  commences  beyond  the 
outcrop  of  the  old  red  sandstone,  and  is 
seen  reposing  in  horizontal  beds  almost  im- 
mediately upon  the  basset  edges  of  the  highly 
inclined  strata  of  that  rock  in  the  great  en- 
trance to  tlie  lakes,  about  10  miles  S.W.  of 
Cape  Dauphin ;  covering  an  extensive  area, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  describe  its  differ- 
ent characters;  in  general,  it  is  of  a  deep 
red  colour,  and  very  coarse  description,  con- 
taining immense  beds  of  conglomerate. 

In  a  commercial  point  of  idew,  the  new 
i-cd  s;iiulstoue  ranks  next  in  importance  to 
I  lie  <a>al  ticlds  of  the  island,  for  it  contains 
iiiiniciisc  deposits  of  gypsuin,  of  a  very  su- 
perior quality  for  agricultural  purposes,  and 
is  becoming  an  article  of  considerable  traffic 
with  the  United  States,  where  its  value  is 
appreciated.  It  constitutes  a  clifi" several  miles 
in  extent,  and  in  some  places  30  feet  in 
height.  The  gypsum  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  cliff  is  sufficiently  compact  for  architec- 
tural piu'poses,  and  that  near  the  surface 
appears  well  adapted  for  potters'  moulds, 
stucco,  flooring,  &c.  It  is  very  conveniently 
situated  for  exportation,  as  vessels  of  great 
burthen  may  approach  close  to  the  cliff.  It 
occurs  aijuudantly  in  various  other  places. 

The    numerous    salt  springs  which   have 
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their  source  in  the  new  red  sandstone,  will 
be  found  well  worth  the  attention  of  capital- 
ists. Placed  so  near  the  veins  of  coal,  essen- 
tial in  the  manufacture  of  salt,  and  situated 
in  the  veiy  heart  of  the  best  fisheries  of 
North  America,  they  promise  fair  to  become, 
at  a  futm-e  day,  a  productive  source  of  wealth 
to  the  proprietors,  and  of  incalculable  benefit 
to  the  fisheries. 

St.  Paul's  Island  appears  to  be  quite  un- 
connected in  a  geological  sense  with  the 
strata  constituting  the  northern  part  of  Cape 
Breton,  and  would  seem  to  have  been  origi- 
nally formed  by  a  submarine  volcano.  The 
basalt  found  on  it  is  of  a  black  colour,  with 
a  gi-eenish  shade,  and  apparently  contains  a 
large  proportion  of  oxide  of  iron.  This 
island  rises  like  an  immense  cone  from  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean,  the  sloping  sides  be- 
coming nearly  vertical  at  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  forming  an  abrupt  cliff.  The 
depth  of  water  is  very  great  close  to  the 
shore,  and,  at  only  three  miles  distance  fi-om 
the  northern  extremity,  a  line  of  140  fathoms 
did  not  reach  the  bottom.  Connected  with 
the  geology  of  the  country  are  its  metallic 
minerals ;  copper,  iron,  and  lead  are  found 
in  great  variety,  the  two  former  in  abun- 
dance. 

The  Soil  is  light,  on  a  sandstone  rock, 
thickly  covered  with  huge  boulders  of  gran- 
ite, in  many  places  alluvial,  presenting  ex- 
tensive tracts  of  land  fit  for  the  cultivation 
of  any  crops.  On  the  N.W.  coast,  in  the 
valleys  and  along  the  banks  of  the  small 
rivers  a  deep  rich  soil  prevails.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  wet,  mossy  bog  land,  which,  as 
the  counti-y  becomes  cleared  and  peopled, 
wUl  yield  excellent  crops. 

Climate. — Cape  Breton  in  some  respects 
resembles  tlie  neighbouring  peninsula,  with 
perhaps  more  moisture  from  its  insular  po- 
sition. The  fog,  which  is  swept  along  the 
shores  of  Nova  Scotia  by  the  S.W.  wind, 
and  along  the  S.E.  coast  of  Cape  Breton,  as 
far  as  Scatari,  is  then  blown  off  to  sea :  it 
never  extends  far  inland,  being  di-ssipated 
i)y  the  reflected  heat.  The  climate  is  ex- 
ceedingly healthy,  and  the  water  excellent- 
two  things  of  paramount  value  to  the  settler. 
The  seasons  may  be  thus  indicated  : — in 
June  the  blossoms  of  the  indigenous  shrul)s 
appear ;  apple  trees  are  in  full  bloom  in  the 
Ijeginning  of  July,  Mhcn  strawberries  are  in 
l)erfcction ;  hay  is  made  in  July  and  August; 
in  the  latter  months  raspberries  and  oats 
ripen,  as  do  also  currants  and  goosebeiTies, 
wheat  in  September,  and  apples  and  plums 


hang  on  the  trees  until  the  approach  of  win- 
ter in  October  and  November. 

Animal  Kingdom. — All  the  usual  domestic 
animals,  besides  the  moose  and  cariboo ;  the 
former  are  now  comparatively  scarce,  owing 
to  an  indiscriminate  massacre  which  took 
place  for  the  sake  of  the  hides,  soon  after 
the  English  settled  in  the  country.  So  great 
was  the  destruction  of  these  fine  animals 
that  hundreds  of  carcases  were  left  scat- 
tered along  the  shore  from  St.  Ann's  to 
Cape  North,  creating  a  stench  so  powerful 
as  to  be  perceptible  to  vessels  a  considerable 
distance  at  sea. 

Remains  of  huge  animals  are  found,  which 
it  woidd  appear  formerly  ranged  in  the 
■\dcinity  of  the  Bras  d'Or.  Enormous  bones, 
resembling  thigh  bones,  six  feet  in  length, 
are  reported  to  have  been  seen  lying  at  the 
bottom  of  the  lake.  In  the  bed  of  the 
Wagamatcook,  shortly  after  the  settlement 
on  that  river,  an  extraordinary  skull  was 
discovered.  One  of  the  teeth  which  was 
taken  to  Sydney,  resembled,  in  general  ap- 
pearance, the  molares  of  the  human  jaw :  its 
greatest  measui-e  was  about  eight  inches; 
but  whether  that  length  had  been  trans- 
versely or  longitudinally  situated  in  the  jaw, 
could  not  be  determined  by  those  who  had 
not  seen  the  skull  from  which  it  had  been 
taken.  Tlie  thickness  from  the  root  to  the 
crown  of  the  tooth  was  four  inches,  and  the 
width  across  the  crown  about  the  same. 
There  were  ten  processes  upon  the  crown; 
five  on  either  side.  I  give  this  statement  on 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Haliburton;  but  a 
Nova  Scotia  newspaper  of  the  year  1837, 
has  the  follo^-ing  more  extraordinary  state- 
ment: — "The  tooth  of  an  extinct  species  of 
animal  has  been  recently  found  at  Cape 
Breton,  measuring  1 7  inches  in  length,  eight 
inches  round  the  thickest  end,  and  weighing 
two  pounds  fifteen  ounces ;  though  partially 
decayed,  a  lai-ge  portion  is  in  an  excellent 
state  of  piescrvation.'^ 

The  Indians  have  a  story,  that  a  huge 
animal  once  raised  its  head  out  of  the  water 
of  the  Middle  Barrasoi  of  Aspcy  Bay,  near 
Cape  North,  and  so  terrified  them,  that  it 
was  long  before  any  would  venture  thither 
again. 

Population. — The  nvmibcr  of  mouths  is 
estimated  at  50,000,  of  whom  the  greater 
part  arc  emigrants  from  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  and  their  descendants.  They  are 
chiefly  employed  in  agriculture.  The  next 
most  numerous  race  arc  the  original  Euro- 
pean  colonists,    or    French   Acadians;    an 
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industrious  people,  employed  in  the  fisheries, 
and  in  huilding  small  vessels.  The  re- 
maining colonists  consist  of  English  and 
Irish  settlers,  disbanded  soldiers,  and  Ame- 
rican loyalists,  who  were  located  here  after 
the  American  war.  The  Mic  Mac  tribe, 
whose  ancestors  once  tenanted  the  whole 
island,  are  now  reduced  to  about  300,  many 
of  whom  have  embraced  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  and  are  becoming  civilized  to  some 
extent :  they  have  lands  assigned  to  them 
amounting  to  10,000  acres. 

Products. — Coal,  fish,  gypsum,  and  timber. 
The  rivers,  creeks,  and  bays  teem  with  every 
variety  of  the  finny  tribe.  The  extent  of 
coal  and  gypsvim  has  been  already  stated  : 
timber  of  excellent  quality  grows  in  immense 
forests :  live  cattle,  butter,  cheese,  potatoes, 
oats,  &c.,  are  becoming  increased  articles  of 
export  to  Newfoundland. 

The  coal  trade  is  increasing,  and  forms  a 
lucrative  traffic  for  Cape  Breton  as  well  as 
for  Nova  Scotia.  The  following  is  a  return 
of  the  quantity  of  coal  sold  at  the  mines  of 
the  "  General  Mining  Association"  in  Nova 
Scotia  and  Cape  Breton,  now  open  and  in 
coui-se  of  working  : — 


Sold  in  the  Years 

Win. 

1S46. 

1847. 

1848. 

For  the  British  Provinces 
„        United  States  .     . 

Ch, 
41.1 1-' 

fli. 

r.ii;- 

Ch. 

1.^,710 

Ch. 
.54,762 
76,017 

Total    .     . 

101,1111 

10.,7:io 

1 10,187 

130,779 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  that  the 
United  States  consume  a  larger  quantity  of 
coal  from  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton 
than  the  British  American  pro\inces.  By 
the  exertions  of  T.  B.  Foord,  Esq.,  the  able 
London  secretary  of  the  Mining  Association, 
markets  for  their  coal  have  been  opened  in 
all  the  seaports  of  the  United  States.  The 
Pictou  coal,  being  free  from  sulphiu',  is  most 
used  for  manufacturing  purposes,  such  as 
the  smelting  of  iron  and  for  gas ;  the  Cape 
Breton  coal  for  domestic  use  and  for  steam- 
vessels  :  both  are  equally  applicable  for  the 
latter  pm'pose,  though  more  so  when  burned 
together.  The  Liverpool  and  Halifax  steamers 
burn  the  Cape  Breton  coal  on  their  voyages 
from  America  to  England.  In  proportion 
to  the  progress  of  manufactures  and  popu- 
lation in  the  United  States,  the  demand  for 
coal  from  the  British  American  provinces 
will  increase,  as  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape 
Breton  are  the  only  districts  in  North  Ame- 
rica in  which  this  valuable  mineral  has  been 
found   of    superior    quality.     It    has   been 


erroneously  supposed  that  the  "General 
Mining  Association"  have  a  monopoly  of  all 
the  coal  and  iron  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape 
Breton.  By  the  lease  granted  to  the  Duke 
of  York,  for  60  years,  from  1825,  of  aU  the 
mines  and  minerals  in  Nova  Scotia  and 
Cape  Breton,  an  exception  was  made  oi 
such  lands  in  the  prorince  as  had  been 
previously  granted  to  individuals,  over  which 
tlie  Crown  had  reserved  no  mineral  rights. 
Wherever,  therefore,  coal  or  iron  can  be 
found  in  Cape  Breton  or  Nova  Scotia  thus 
situated,  the  proprietors,  or  their  lessees, 
may  work  the  mines ;  and,  indeed,  a  com- 
pany is  now  being  formed  in  the  province 
for  this  purpose,  termed  the  "  Londonderry 
Coal  and  Iron  Company."  The  "  General 
Mining  Association,"  as  sub-lessees  of  the 
late  Diike  of  York,  at  a  fixed  rent  of  £3,000 
per  annum,  have  expended  a  million  and- 
a-half  of  money  in  the  pro\'ince,  from  which 
great  benefit  must  have  accrued  to  the 
colony.  The  Royalty  is  two  shillings  per 
chaldron  on  every  chaldron  shipped  above 
26,000  chaldrons  Newcastle  measure. 

The  Sydney  and  Bridgeport  coal  mines 
are  both  in  the  island  of  Cape  Breton.  The 
Sydney  mines  are  situated  on  the  north- 
west entrance  of  Sydney  harbour,  a  harbour 
unsurpassed  by  any  in  British  America,  and 
accessible  in  all  winds.  This  coal  field  is 
similar  in  quality  to  that  of  Newcastle.  It 
is  well  suited  for  all  the  pm-poses  of  good 
fuel,  especially  for  domestic  use.  It  is  highly 
bituminous,  ignites  readily,  gives  a  strong 
lasting  heat,  and  leaves  but  little  ash.  A 
railroad  has  been  made  from  the  pits  to 
a  point  of  the  harbour,  where  vessels  of  any 
burthen  can  load  with  ease,  and  are  well 
sheltered  from  the  prevailing  winds.  The 
estal)lishmeut  at  the  Sydney  mines  consists 
of  about  150  persons,  who  occupy  50  houses, 
including  the  buildings  required  for  the  works. 

The  Bridgeport  mines  are  situated  on  the 
southern  shore  of  Indian  Bay,  one  mile  and 
three  quarters  fi-om  the  harbour  where  vessels 
load,  and  which  is  perfectly  secure  for  ship- 
ping in  the  most  boisterous  weather.  The 
southern  head  of  Indian  Bay,  which  is  called 
Cape  Table,  bears  by  compass  from  Flint 
Island  N.W.  by  W.,  distance  eight  miles 
and-a-half,  and  the  northern  head  of  the 
Bay  bears  from  the  light-house  on  Flat 
Point  at  the  entrance  of  Sydney  harbour 
S.E.,  distance  four  miles.  Vessels  mav  run 
safely  into  four  fathoms  water  between  the 
nortliern  and  southern  heads. 

The  coal  from  these  mines  is  of  ex<^ellent 
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quality,  of  the  same  description  as  the  Sydney, 
and  little  inferior  to  it.  A  railroad  has 
been  laid  from  the  pits  to  the  shippinsic- place, 
and  along  which  the  coal  is  carried  and 
deposited  at  once  in  the  holds  of  the  vessels. 

This  establishment  employs  about  100 
persons :  the  houses  and  buildings  exceed 
20  in  number,  exclusive  of  wharfs,  saw- 
pits,  &c.  The  island  is  valuable  in  an  agri- 
cultural as  well  as  in  a  mineral  point  of 
view:  In  1839,  '40,  and  '41,  the  quantity  of 
land  sold  was  13,840  acres,  at  an  average 
price  of  2*.  4d.  per  acre. 

The  indifference  too  long  manifested  con- 


cerning Cape  Breton  is  gradually  passing 
away,  because  its  importance  and  capabilities 
are  becoming  better  understood.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  improvement  now  taking 
place  in  the  social  condition  of  the  people 
may  steadily  progress,  and  that  the  blessings 
of  religion  and  education  may  be,  ere  long, 
extensivelj'  diffused  among  them.  They  well 
deserve  the  hearty  co-operation  and  good- 
^dll  of  Britain,  for  their  attachment  towards 
her,  and  the  readiness  they  have  evinced  to 
defend  their  island  against  the  enemies  of 
the  vast  empire  of  which  they  form  a  small 
but  valuable  and  valued  part. 


CHAPTER  V. 


SABLE  ISLAND,  THE  MAGDALEN  ISLANDS,  AND  BHION  ISLAND. 


Sable  Island,  famous  for  the  disastrous 
attempt  at  colonization,  made  on  its  inhos- 
pitable shores  by  the  Marquis  de  la  Roche 
in  1598,  has  since  acquired  a  still  more  pain- 
ful notoriety  from  having  been  the  scene 
and  occasion  of  very  many  shipwrecks,  from 
its  lying  in  the  direct  track  of  vessels  to  and 
from  Europe.  It  is  about  85  miles  distant 
from  Cape  Canso,  and  is  included  in  the 
province  of  Nova  Scotia.  Its  length  is  about 
30  miles,  its  breadth  varies  greatly  fi-om  its 
irregular  outline,  which  is  somewhat  in  the 
form  of  a  bow.  The  W.  end  is  in  N.  lat. 
43°  56'  42",  W.  long.  60°  71'  15";  the  E. 
end  in  N.  lat.  43°  59'  5",  W.  long.  59°  42'. 
A  considerable  sum  of  money  is  annually 
appropriated  for  the  maintenance  of  an 
establishment  on  the  island,  consisting  of  a 
superintendent  and  assistants,  with  abundant 
supplies  of  every  article  likely  to  be  required 
in  case  of  shipwreck.  This  establishment 
was  formed  in  1801,  and  kept  up  at  the 
expense  of  the  province  until  1827;  but  in 
the  latter  year  the  British  government  un- 
dertook to  furnish  a  sum  equal  to  that  voted 
by  the  province,  and  the  establishment  has 
consequently  been  greatly  enlarged,  and  its 
usefulness  much  increased.  Its  necessity  is 
sufficiently  attested  by  the  melancholy  fact, 
that  40  vessels  were  wrecked  there  in  a  few 
years,  and  in  a  single  winter  200  people  are 
stated  to  have  perished  on  its  coasts.  The 
surface  of  the  island  (according  to  the  state- 


ments furnished  to  Judge  Haliburton)  is  un- 
dulating ;  and  the  colour  is  also  very  similar 
to  that  of  the  sea,  fi-om  which  it  is  not  easily 
distinguishable.  Throughout  its  whole  ex- 
tent there  is  not  a  single  tree  or  shrub,  and 
the  only  productions  to  be  found  upon  it  are 
a  strong  coarse  grass,  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  bent  grass,  or  sea  matweed, 
whortleberry,  and  cranberry  bushes.  The 
grass  is  indigenous,  and  grows  near  the 
shore,  or  in  low  places ;  and  the  cranberry 
bushes  are  confined  to  the  deep  hollows, 
which  the  violence  of  the  wind  has  formed 
by  scooping  out  the  sand,  and  driving  it 
into  the  sea.  With  these  exceptions,  the 
soil,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  consists  of  a 
naked  sand,  which  is  easily  acted  upon  by 
the  tempest,  and  di-ifts  like  snow.  In  some 
places  it  has  formed  conical  hills,  one  of 
which  is  100  feet  high;  and  notwithstanding 
its  cxposvu'e.  and  the  looseness  of  its  texture, 
continues  to  increase  in  bulk.  After  a  g;de 
of  wind,  human  skeletons  are  sometimes 
exposed  to  view,  and  timber  and  pieces  of 
wrecks  are  disinterred,  which  have  been 
buried  for  years. 

Those  who  have  not  personally  witnessed 
the  effect  of  a  storm  upon  this  place,  can  form 
no  adequate  idea  of  its  horrors.  The  rever- 
berating roar  of  the  sea,  when  it  strikes  this 
attenuated  line  of  sand,  on  a  front  of  30 
miles,  is  tnUy  appalling,  and  the  vibration 
of    the    island    under    its    mighty    pressure 
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seems  to  indicate  tliat  it  will  separate  eventu- 
ally, and  be  borne  away  into  the  ocean.  The 
whole  of  the  S.  end  is  covered  with  timber, 
which  has  cither  been  drifted  thither  by  the 
current  or  torn  from  wrecks,  and  diiven  on 
shore  by  the  violence  of  the  sea.  At  each 
extremity  there  is  an  extensive  and  dan- 
gerous bar.  The  N.W.  bar  is  16  miles  long, 
and  from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and-a-half  wide, 
on  the  whole  of  which  the  sea  breaks  in  bad 
weather.  That  on  the  N.E.,  which  is  of 
the  same  width  as  the  other,  extends  28 
miles,  and  in  a  storm  forms  one  continued 
line  of  breakers.  The  currents  are  variable, 
one  especially  but  little  known  to  seamen, 
is  stated  to  have  been  a  chief  cause  of  tlie 
numerous  disasters.  There  seems  reason  to 
believe,  that  the  gulf  stream  at  42°  30', 
running  E.N.E.  occasions  the  waters  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  running  S.S.W.,  to  glide  to 
the  westward.  The  strength  of  the  current 
has  never  been  noted,  and  three-foiu-ths  of 
the  vessels  lost  are  supposed  to  have  thought 
themselves  to  the  eastward  of  the  island, 
when,  in  fact,  tjiey  were  iu  the  longitude 
of  it. 

The  island  is  said  to  be  decreasing  in  size. 
The  spot  where  the  first  superintendent 
dwelt  is  now  moi'e  than  three  miles  in  the 
sea,  and  two  fathoms  of  water  break  upon 
it.  Although  it  must  occasionally  vary, 
according  to  the  violence  of  storms  and  the 
action  of  the  waters,  yet  it  is  thought  that 
the  effect  of  these  is  perceptible  rather  on 
the  bars  and  shoals,  than  ou  the  island  it- 
self, which  is  diminished  by  the  wind  faster 
than  it  is  supplied  by  the  ocean. 

During  the  summer  months,  the  S.W. 
wind  is  so  prevalent  as  to  l)e  almost  a  trade 
wind,  and  is  attended  with  the  inconvenience 
to  the  party  residing  ou  it,  and  the  danger 
to  strangers,  of  being  always  accompanied  by 
fog.  In  winter  the  rigour  of  the  climate  is 
abated  by  the  sea  breeze ;  and  snow,  though 
it  sometimes  falls  in  heavy  showers,  is  almost 
immediately  blown  oft'  into  the  water. 
Although  the  island  is  a  mere  strip  of  sand, 
it  contains  a  pond  18  miles  long,  and  nearly 
a  mile  wide,  denominated  Lake  Wallace, 
between  which  and  the  sea,  on  the  south 
side,  there  is  a  nari-ow  ridge  or  sea  wall,  of 
about  200  yards.  This  lake,  when  the  island 
was  first  discovered,  appeai-s  to  have  had  the 
same  form  as  at  present;  but  very  many 
years  afterwards  a  breach  was  made  into  it 
by  the  sea  on  the  north  side,  and  an  inlet 
formed,  which  converted  it  into  a  very  com- 
modious harbour  for  small  coasters.    A  tem- 
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pest,  similar  to  that  which  ojicued  it,  closed 
it  again,  and  blockaded  two  small  American 
shallops  that  had  sought  shelter  within  it. 
About  the  centre  of  the  north  side  of  the 
lake  is  the  house  of  the  superintendent,  which 
is  one  story  in  height,  and  40  feet  in  length 
by  20  in  breadth,  near  it  stand  the  stores 
and  a  large  barn.  On  an  adjoining  hill  is  a 
flag  staS",  made  of  the  spritsail-yard  of  the 
French  frigate  I'Africane,  wrecked  in  the 
year  1822,  from  which  signals  are  made  to 
vessels  in  distress.  At  each  end  of  the  lake 
is  a  hut,  furnished  ^vith  provisions,  apparatus 
for  striking  fire,  and  directions  for  finding 
the  house  of  the  superintendent.  Two  small 
kitchen  gardens  are  attached  to  the  house, 
and  one  place  has  been  found  where  cab- 
bages can  be  reared.  Rye,  oats,  and  Indian 
corn,  have  been  frequently  sown,  but  they 
have  never  arrived  at  maturity.  The  stock 
of  cattle  consists  of  a  few  horses,  some  cows 
and  oxen,  hogs  and  poultry.  But  though 
the  attempt  to  raise  sheep  has  been  often 
made  with  every  possible  care,  it  has  hitherto 
failed,  the  climate  or  the  food  not  being  con- 
genial to  them.  Besides  the  barn  adjoining 
the  house,  there  is  another  at  the  east  end  of 
the  lake,  which  is  filled  with  hay  made  of 
the  beach  grass.  The  family  of  the  super- 
intendent are  supplied  with  firewood  by  tha 
drift  timber  found  on  the  south  end  of  the 
island,  which  is  hauled  to  the  lake  and  there 
formed  into  a  raft,  and  towed  to  the  dwelling- 
house,  for  which  purpose  they  are  furnished 
with  two  excellent  whale  boats.  The  water 
of  the  island  is  brackish  and  of  yellowish 
colour,  but  is  everywhere  attainable  in  the 
hollows  by  digging  from  three  to  five  feet. 
From  an  early  period  there  appears  to  have 
been  a  herd  of  wild  cattle  upon  it.  The 
Portuguese  were  the  first  who  made  this 
humane  provision  for  the  unfortunate,  by 
landing  some  calves,  which  increased  in  a 
few  years  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  induce 
unprincipled  men  to  hunt  them  for  the  sake 
of  their  hides  and  tallow,  and  in  some  in- 
stances to  remove  them  alive.  Tlie  disrep- 
utable nature  of  the  employment,  and  the 
danger  attending  a  protracted  visit  ou  the 
island,  were  such,  that  they  were  not  exter- 
minated for  more  than  a  century.  After 
this  it  was  again  stocked,  but  the  cattle 
shared  the  same  fate  as  those  which  had 
been  previously  placed  there.  At  a  subse- 
quent period,  a  French  clergyman,  at  Boston, 
named  jNIr.  le  Mercier,  who  called  him- 
self an  Englishman  by  naturalization,  sent 
cattle  thither,  and  proposed  to  remove  there 
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himself.  Amoug  the  records  of  the  pro- 
vince, there  is  an  applicatiou  £i-om  him  to 
lieutenant-governor  Armstrong,  at  Annapolis, 
for  a  grant  of  the  island,  but  as  lie  declined 
to  accept  it  on  the  terms  proposed,  of  pajing 
a  cpiit  rent  to  the  king,  it  was  finally  with- 
held. A  proclamation,  however,  was  issued 
by  the  governor,  forbidding  people  to  kill 
these  animals,  and  they  continued  there  for 
many  years,  but  at  what  time  they  were 
destroyed  and  succeeded  by  the  horses  now 
upon  it,  is  not  known,  nor  is  it  ascertained 
whether  the  latter  are  the  descendants  of 
some  sent  there  by  him,  or  of  others  which 
have  escaped  from  wrecks.  Since  the  forma- 
tion of  the  establishment,  and  the  protection 
afibrded  them  by  it,  they  have  greatly  in- 
creased in  number.  They  are  small,  but 
strong  and  active,  and  endure,  witli  surprising- 
hardihood,  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  in 
winter,  without  any  other  shelter  than  that 
afforded  by  the  hillocks  of  sand.  The  south 
end  of  the  island  is  their  general  resort, 
on  account  of  the  quantity  of  grass  on  its 
shores,  and  its  remoteness  from  the  house  of 
the  superintendent  They  have  increased 
beyond  their  means  of  subsistence,  and 
although  many  are  killed  every  year  to  sup- 
ply fresh  provisions  for  the  crews  of  wrecks, 
who  are  detained  there  imtil  an  opportunity 
oft'ers  for  conveying  them  to  Nova  Scotia, 
yet  several  of  the  aged  and  infirm  are  gene- 
rally found  dead  every  spring.  They  arc 
exceedingly  wild,  and  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
approach  within  gun-shot  of  them.  As  it  is 
desirable  that  no  ineffectual  eff'orts  should  be 
made  to  shoot  them,  and  that  they  should 
not  be  unnecessarily  maimed  or  wonnded, 
great  care  is  taken  by  the  marksman  tosecretc 
himself  in  a  suitable  place,  until  an  animal 
approaches  within  a  convenient  distance, 
when  one  shot  usually  suffices  to  kill  him. 
The  young  male  horses  are  selected  for 
slaughter,  and  are  easily  distinguished  from 
the  aged  by  their  superior  condition,  and  by 
tlie  size  of  the  mane,  which  in  the  old  horses 
is  of  extreme  length,  reacliing  nearly  to  their 
knees.  The  meat  is  said  to  be  tender  and 
by  no  means  unpalatable.  The  island  is 
also  well  stocked  with  English  rabbits, 
whicli  make  an  agreeable  variety  in  the  food 
of  the  re.sidents.  The  nature  of  the  soil  is 
so  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  habits  of  these 
animals,  that  they  have  muUi|ilii(l  astonish- 
ingly, and  are  prevented  from  Ik  ( iiinni'^  too 
numerous  only  by  a  similar  imicasc  ni  lats, 
the  progeny  of  those  that  liave  escaped  from 
wrecks,     (ireat  numbers  of  the  latter  perish 


in  the  course  of  the  winter,  and  during  the 
rainy  weather  of  the  spring  and  autumn. 
Until  within  the  last  15  years,  there  Avas 
a  small  herd  of  wild  hogs,  that  became  ex- 
ceedingly fierce.  The  climate,  however, 
which  had  always  restricted  their  increase, 
finally  overcame  them  altogether,  for  the 
whole  perished  during  an  unusually  severe 
winter.  Since  that  time  it  has  not  been 
thought  advisable  to  renew  this  species  of 
stock,  which,  considering  the  nature  of  tlie 
food  that  shipwrecks  must  sometimes  have 
unfortunately  furnished  them,  must  alw<ays 
have  been  objects  of  horror  and  disgust. 
Dm-iug  the  early  part  of  the  summer,  gulls, 
ducks,  divers,  and  other  wild  fowl,  lay  an 
immense  quantity  of  eggs  on  the  southern 
point,  and  a  party  from  the  house  frequently 
sail  up  the  lake  and  fill  tlieir  boat  with 
them.  At  the  approach  of  winter  these 
birds  migrate  to  the  continent. 

Soon  after  the  settlement  of  the  New  Eng- 
land colonies,  this  place  became  a  favoui-ite 
resort  of  fishermen  for  the  purpose  of  killing 
morse  and  seal.  The  former  are  nearly  e;;- 
terminated,  but  tlie  latter  still  afford,  during 
the  season,  a  favourite  employment  to  the 
people  of  the  superintendent.  They  are  of 
the  species  "Phoca  Ursina;"  the  male  is 
sometimes  eight  feet  long,  and  800  pounds 
in  weight ;  but  the  female  is  much  smaller. 
The  colour  of  the  former  is  nearly  black,  and 
of  the  latter  a  dark  speckled  brown.  Their 
hair  is  long  and  rough,  and  on  the  neck  of 
the  male  is  upright,  and  a  little  longer  than 
the  rest.  The  fore  legs  are  about  two  feet 
long,  and  the  hinder  ones  twenty-two  inches, 
the  feet  being  di\ided  by  five  toes,  sepai'ated 
by  a  large  web,  and  spreading  to  the  extent 
of  twelve  inches.  They  are  prodigiously 
strong,  swimming  at  the  I'atc  of  seven  miles 
an  hour,  and  are  very  tenacious  of  life,  often 
surviving  the  most  severe  wounds.  When 
on  shore  they  live  in  families,  each  male 
being  attended  by  several  females,  whom  he 
guards  with  great  jealousy.  The  young  ones, 
at  twenty  days  old,  are  ncai-ly  white,  and 
their  flesh  bears  a  resemblance  to  that  of 
sucking  pigs.  The  males,  when  old,  are  de- 
serted by  the  females.  They  then  live  apai't 
from  the  rest,  and  become  exceedingly  fierce 
and  quarrelsome.  Their  contests  are  often 
violent  and  sanguinary,  and  they  inflict 
wounds  on  each  other,  not  unlike  the  cuts 
of  a  sabre.  At  the  termination  of  one  of 
these  battles,  they  throw  themselves  into  the 
sea  to  wash  away  the  blood.  Although  by 
no  means  so  numerous  as  they  were  in  for- 
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nier  years,  they  still  resort  to  the  island  in 
j;reat  numbers.  They  arrive  on  the  north- 
-ast  bar  about  the  middle  of  January,  for 
tlie  purpose  of  whelping,  and  remain  there 
for  the  space  of  a  month ;  when  the  puppies 
are  aljout  twenty-five  days  old,  preparations 
are  made  for  attacking  them.  Each  person 
is  armed  with  a  club  five  or  six  feet  in  length, 
made  of  oak  or  ash,  tlie  butt  l)eing  transfixed 
with  a  piece  of  steel,  one  end  of  which  is 
shaped  like  a  spike,  and  the  other  formed 
into  a  blade.  As  the  seals  seldom  advance 
beyond  the  summit  of  the  bar,  so  as  to  avail 
themselves  of  its  declivity  to  facilitate  their 
descent  into  the  sea,  the  assailants  a]5proach 
with  great  caution  and  silence,  and  when 
within  about  200  yards,  rush  in  between 
them  and  the  water,  and  commence  the  at- 
tack. Each  man  selects  the  largest  as  the 
object  of  his  particular  pursuit,  and  strikes 
him,  on  the  back  part  of  the  head,  several 
Idows  with  the  steel  spike.  He  then  applies 
the  blade,  in  the  same  manner,  to  the  wound 
thus  inflicted,  and  repeats  the  blows  till  the 
animal  is  brought  to  the  ground.  The 
strength  and  fierceness  of  this  species  of 
seal  is  so  great,  that  this  attempt  is  not 
unaccompanied  \^-ith  danger,  and  when  they 
turn  on  their  pursuer,  they  often  ward  off 
the  blow  with  much  dexterity,  and  have  been 
known  to  seize  the  club  in  their  mouth  and 
escape.  An  ordinary  hand-spike  would  be 
altogether  unavailing,  and  a  musket  equally 
so.  When  driven  off  this  shoal,  they  land 
again  on  the  ncrth-west  bar,  where  they  are 
pursued  in  the  same  manner,  after  which 
they  disappear  altogether  until  the  ensuing 
year.  The  chief  value  of  the  seal  consists 
in  the  oil.  When  the  animal  is  kdlcd,  the 
fat  is  peeled  off  with  knives.  The  skin  of  a 
fall-grown  seal  is  worth  about  five  shillings, 
and  that  of  a  whelp  about  one  shilling  and 
sixpence.  The  proceeds  of  tlic  s:ilr,  Ijoth  df 
the  skins  and  the  oil,  go  towards  the  finids 
of  the  establishment. 

The  Maodalen  Islands  are  situated  18 
leagues  N.W.  of  Cape  Breton,  the  same 
distance  northward  of  Prince  Edward  Isle  ; 
36  leagues  from  the  nearest  point  of  New- 
foundland ;  75  leagues  from  the  Freneli 
settlements  of  Miguelon  and  St.  Pierre,  and 
180  leagues  eastward  of  Quebec.  Witii  lour 
exceptions  they  form  an  almost  continuous 
chain   of  land,   about  42   miles  long,    in   a 


nearly  N.E.  and  S.W.  direction.  Amherst 
Island,  the  most  southerly  of  the  chain, 
is  nearly  oval  in  form,  having  about  five 
and-a-half  and  three  and-a-half  miles  for 
its  axis,  with  an  isolated  hill  about  2()0  feet 
ibove  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its  harbour  is 
the  best  in  the  chain,  with  a  narrow  but 
straight  entrance  over  a  soft  ooze  bar,  fit 
for  vessels  drawing  11  to  12  feet  water. 
Numerous  spots  of  sand  almost  connect 
Amherst  with  Grindstone  Island,  whose 
diameter  is  about  five  mdes.  Cape  Abright, 
the  next  in  succession,  is  about  nine  miles 
long  and  three  broad.  Then  follows  Entry 
and  Coffin  Islands.  The  ])opulation  consists 
of  aljout  200  families,  the  greater  part  of 
whom  are  French  Acadians — fishermen. 
Lieutenant  Baddely,  who  examined  these 
islands,  thinks  them  of  igneous  origin; — 
first,  by  reason  of  the  form  of  the  hills  of 
which  they  are  composed ; — secondly,  on 
account  of  their  porphyritic,  amygdaloidal, 
vesicular,  or  lava-like  structure; — thirdly, 
the  geological  appearances  of  the  sandstone, 
clays,  &c.,  shown  in  their  displacement,  in 
their  redness,  and  even  in  their  friability. 
In  some  places  the  soil  is  a  rich  black  mould, 
as  at  St.  Vincent's,  and  other  volcanic 
islands  in  the  West  Indies. 

Brion  Island  and  the  Bird  Islands, 
north  of  the  ]\Iagdalen  islands,  have  been 
recently  visited  by  the  distinguished  orni- 
thologist, Audobon,  who  thus  describes  the 
"  Great  Ganuet  Rock,"  which  derives  its 
name  from  the  numerous  birds  which  breed 
there.     j\Ir.  Audobon  says: — ■ 

"  For  sc%'eral  days  I  had  observed  numerous  files 
in'occcdiui;-  northward,  and  marked  then-  mode  of 
flisrht  while  thus  travellhi-.— At  length,  about  ten 
o'clock,  wf  (li-iHTii.'d  at  a  (bstiincc  a  wliiir  speck, 
which  oiii-  pilot  assuicil  us  was  the  cclcbi-.itcd  rock 
of  our  wishes.  After  a  while  I  could  distincdy 
see  its  top  from  the  deck,  and  thought  that  it  was 
still  covered  with  snow  several  feet  deep.  As  we 
ajjproached  it,  I  imagined  that  the  atmosphere  around 
was  tilled  with  flakes,  but  on  my  turning  to  the  pilot, 
who  smiled  at  nn  slriipli,>il\',  I  'was  assured  that  no- 
thing was  in  si-ill  linl  111:  Caniirts  and  their  island 
honu'.  I  riilib''ii  ::i\  ■'\<-:tn.,\.  up  in\-  glass,  and  saw 
that   tli.'    MiMii'  1     .ijpiiic,^   (.1'  ilie  ail'  was  caused  by 

the    il:  :.  ■    ;..   u  ie.se  «l,ite    lHHlles,-,nd   black- 

lipp  e   ,.  .        :.!  a  bli  11,1. 'd  tint  of  light-grev. 

Wleii  '«e  l,,,'l',eiv,,eee,l  to  within  luilf  a  iuile,  this 
iieiUiiihceiit    veil    nf  lloatiug  Gaunets  was  easily  seen, 

below,  and  again  (Uverging  toward  either  side  and 
sweeping  over  the  surface  of  the  ocean." 
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CHAPTER  I. 
GEOGRAPHICAL  POSITION,  BOUNDARIES,  AREA,  AND  HISTORY. 


Position  and  Area. — New  Brunswick  forms 
an  eastern  section  of  the  American  continent, 
and  is  situated  between  45°  5'  and  48°  20' 
N.  lat.,  and  between  G3°  50'  and  68°  W.  long. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Chaleurs  Baj', 
in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  (\^•hich  sepa- 
rates it  fi-om  the  district  of  Gaspe),  and  by 
the  Ristigouche  River,  which,  in  its  whole 
course,  fiom  its  source  to  its  estuaiy  in  Cha- 
leurs Bay,  divides  the  province  from  the 
county  of  Bonaventure  in  Lower  or  Eastern 
Canada;*  on  the  S.  and  S.E.  by  the  Bays 
of  Fundy,  Chigneeto,  and  the  narrow  penin- 
sula which  prevents  Nova  Scotia  from  being 
entirely  insulated  ;  the  county  of  Westmore- 
land in  New  Brunswick  being  divided  from 
that  of  Cuml)erland  in  Nova  Scotia  only  by 
a  boundary  line  drawn  from  Fort  Cumber- 
land to  Bay  A^ert  in  Northumberland 
Straits  (an  arm  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence); on  the  E.  by  Northumberland  Straits, 
which  separates  it  from  Prince  Edward  Is- 
land and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence ;  and  on 
the  E.  by  the  territories  of  the  United 
States.  The  boundary  Line  is  so  often  a 
matter  of  discussion,  that  it  may  be  accep- 
table to  give  verbatim  the  first  article  of  the 
treaty  of  1842  (commonly  known  as  the 
Ashburton  Treaty)  by  which  it  was  finally 
arranged. 

"  It  is  hereby^  agreed  and  declari'd,  that  the  line  of 
boundary  shall  be  as  follows:  P..  i^iMiiiiiL:  :il  tlir 
monument  at  the  source  of  the  i;i\ri  Si.  doix.  :is 
desiffnated  and  agreed  to  l)V  tin  rdnnm^siniH  is  nnilcr 
the  Fifth  Article  of  the  Treaty  nf  IT'.H.  Intwcni  tlir 
governments  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States; 
thence  north,  following  the  exploring  line  run  and 
marked  by  the  Surveyors  of  the  two  Governments  in 
the  years  1817  and  1818,  under  the  Fifth  Article  of 
the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  to  its  intersection  with  the 
river  St.  John,  and  to  the  middle  of  the  channil 
thereof;  thence  up  the  middle  of  the  main  channel 
of  the  said  river  St.  John  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 


*  The  boundary  between  New  Brunswick  and 
Canada  is  imperfectly  defined.  From  the  western 
extremity  of  Chaleur  Bay,  the  river  Ristigouche  was 
adopted  instead  of  "  a  line  along  the  high  lands 
which  divide  the  rivers  that  empty  themselves  into 


vSt.  Francis;  thence  up  the  middle  of  the  channel  of 
the  said  river  St.  Francis,  and  of  the  lakes  through 
which  it  Hows,  to  the  outlet  of  the  Lake  Pohenaga- 
mook;  thence  south-westerly,  in  a  straight  line,  to  a 
point  on  the  N.W.  branch  of  the  river  St.  John, 
which  point  shall  be  ten  miles  distant  from  the  main 
branch  of  the  St.  John,  in  a  straight  line  and  in  the 
nearest  direction  ;  but  if  the  .said  point  shall  be  found 
to  be  less  than  seven  miles  from  the  nearest  point  of 
the  summit  or  crest  of  the  highlands  that  divide  those 
rivers  which  empty  themselves  into  the  river  St. 
Lawrence  from  those  which  fall  into  the  river  St. 
John,  then  the  said  point  shall  be  made  to  recede 
down  the  said  N.W.  branch  of  the  river  St.  John, 
to  a  point  seven  miles  in  a  straight  line  from  the  said 
summit  or  crest;  thence  in  a  straight  line,  in  a  course 
about  S.,  eight  degrees  W.,  to  a  point  where  the 
parallel  of  latitude  of  46°  25'  N.,  intersects  the 
S.W.  branch  of  the  St.  John's;  thence  southerly 
by  the  said  branch,  to  the  source  thereof  in  the 
highlands  at  the  Metjarini'tte  Portage;  thence  down 
along  the  said  )iii;lilanils  which  divide  the  waters 
which  empty  themselves  into  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence, from  those  wliich  fa'l  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
to  the  head  of  Hall's  Stream;  thence  down  the 
middle  of  said  stream,  till  the  line  thus  run  inter- 
sects the  old  line  of  boundary  surveyed  and  marked 
by  Valentine  and  Collins  previously  to  the  year  1774 
as  the  45th  degree  of  N.  latitude,  and  which  has 
been  known  and  understood  to  be  the  line  of  actual 
division  between  the  States  of  New  York  and  Ver- 
mont on  one  side,  and  the  British  Province  of  Canada 
on  the  other;  and  from  said  point  of  intersection  W. 
along  the  said  dividing  line,  as  heretofore  known  and 
understood,  to  the  Iroquois,  or  St.  Lawrence  River." 

The  province  is  in  form  an  irregular  square, 
contains  about  26,000  square  miles,  and  has 
a  sea  coast  500  miles  in  length. 

History. — Tlie  early  history  of  New  Bruns- 
wick is  comprehended  in  that  of  Nova 
Scotia.  Under  the  dominion  of  France  it 
formed  a  portion  of  Acadia  or  New  France, 
and  its  first  settlements  (of  which  the  records 
are  in  general  vague  and  unsatisfactory)  ap- 
pear to  have  been  almost  entirely  confined 
to  military  posts  on  tiie  St.  John,  and  those 
at  Chigneeto  and  Bay  Verte.     Dr.  Gesner, 


the  river  St.  Lawrence  from  those  which  fall  into  the 
sea,  to  a  point  in  the  <15th  degree  of  N.  latitude." 
But  the  Ristigouche  River  divides  into  two  streams, 
which  have  different  sources.  [See  Map  of  New 
Brunswick  on  Map  of  Eastern  Canada.] 
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in  his  recent  and  valuable  "  Histoiy  of  New 
Brunswick,"  from  which  I  have  obtained 
much  interesting  detail,  says,  that  the  first 
attempt  at  the  colonization  of  the  northern 
part  of  New  Brunswick  was  made  in  1639. 
In  1672  a  number  of  French  families  emi- 
grated to  the  river  Miramichi,  and  soon 
after  several  small  settlements  were  formed 
in  different  places,  and  a  fortified  town  called 
Petite  Roehelle,  was  commenced  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Ristigouche.  At  Bcaubair's 
Point  and  on  the  island  of  that  name  (so 
called  in  honour  of  the  governor  or  superin- 
tendent of  the  colony.  Monsieur  Bcaubairj, 
considerable  settlements  were  formed,  and 
some  traces  of  cultivation  still  remain.  The 
settlers  employed  themselves  chiefly  in  hunt- 
ing and  fishing,  and  had  an  extensive  export 
trade,  which  continued  jn-ospcrously  until 
1757,  when  it  was  greatly  interrupted  by 
English  cruisers  on  the  coast.  In  the  ^ame 
year  their  crops  failed,  and  the  succeeding 
winter  they  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  starva- 
tion. To  the  horrors  of  famine  were  added 
those  of  a  pestilence,  supposed  to  have  been 
introduced  by  a  vessel  wrecked  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Bale  des  Vents  River,  the  re- 
mainsof  which  are  still  to  be  seen.  Two  trans- 
ports were  despatched  from  France  with 
supplies,  for  the  relief  of  these  unhappy  peo- 
ple, but  the  vessels  were  captured  by  the 
British  fleet,  and  800  of  the  inhabitants 
perished.  From  the  wearing  away  of  the 
Ijanks  of  the  river  at  Bcaubair's  Point,  where 
great  numbers  of  them  were  buried,  many 
graves  have  been  opened;  and  in  1812  the 
bones  of  the  early  French  emigrants  were 
seen  protruding  from  the  soil,  where,  at 
present,  a  highway  descends  to  the  ferry 
crossing  the  N.W.  branch  of  the  river. 
Most  of  the  habitans  who  survived  fled  to 
Chaleur  Bay,  St.  John's  Island,  and  Mem- 
nancook  on  the  Peticodiac.  Only  a  few 
colonists  remained  at  French  Fort  Cove, 
Canadian  Point,  and  Nequaak,  which  were 
the  principal  rallying  points  for  the  savages. 
After  the  conqviest  of  Quebec,  a  vessel, 
having  on  board  the  remains  of  General 
Wolfe,  was  driven,  by  stress  of  weather, 
nto  Miramichi  river.  The  captain  sent  a 
boat  and  six  men  on  shore  to  procure  water. 
The  boat  landed  at  Henderson's  Cove :  the 
men  were  suddenly  surrounded  by  a  party 
of  armed  Indians  and  soldiers  fi-om  the  fort, 
and  murdered  upon  the  spot.  The  captain 
of  the  vessel,  on  being  informed  by  the 
pilot  of  this  barbarous  massacre,  retaliated 
with  almost  equal  brutahty.     After  «'lencing 


the  battery  at  the  Cove,  he  destroyed  the 
settlement  at  Ciuiadian  Point,  and,  it  is 
said,  he  there  put  to  death  the  miserable 
survivors  of  the  famine  and  the  pestilence. 
In  proceeding  to  sea  he  landed  at  Nequaak, 
and  set  fire  to  a  large  church,  from  which 
circumstance  the  settlement  has  Ijcen  ever 
since  called  Burnt  Church. 

In  1 760  a  French  fleet  was  sent  to  attempt 
the  recovery  of  Cauada,  which  being  pur- 
sued by  the  British  squadron,  took  refuge 
in  the  Ristigouche,  at  tlie  town  of  Petite 
Roehelle,  where  there  were  two  batteries. 
Captain  Byron,  the  British  commander, 
having  with  difficulty  worked  his  ships  up 
the  river,  forced  the  enemy  to  an  engage- 
ment, and  succeeded  in  capturing  and  de- 
stroying the  whole  fleet.  He  then  demolished 
the  town,  and  razed  the  fortifications  to  the 
ground.  The  remains  of  two  Fi-ench  vessels 
may  still  be  seen  at  low-water  near  Mission 
Point,  where  several  pieces  of  cannon  are 
partially  bm'ied  in  the  sand.  At  the  site  of 
Petite  Roehelle,  muskets,  swords,  bomb- 
shells, with  a  variety  of  other  warlike  instm- 
ments,  have  been  found;  and  among  the 
ruins  of  the  town,  china,  silver  forks  and 
spoons,  and  other  articles  of  luxiuy,  have 
been  discovered,  evidencing  the  advanced 
state  of  civilization  of  Its  former  inhabitants. 

About  1761,  settlers  from  Great  Britain 
and  the  adjoining  colonies  began  to  flow 
into  the  province.  In  1761,  the  first  British 
settler,  a  Mr.  Davidson,  emigi'ated  from  the 
north  of  Scotland  to  Miramichi,  and  in  the 
following  year  obtained  from  the  British 
government  a  grant  of  100,000  acres,  situ- 
ated on  the  south-west  branch  of  the  Mira- 
michi. He  was  afterwards  joined  by  a 
j\Ir.  Cort,  from  Aberdeen,  and  they  soon 
established  a  valuable  trade.  The  fishery 
annually  y\vhl;\  ihrui  fi-om  1,400  to  1,800 
tierces  of  saluum,  and  t!iey  lived  upon  good 
terms  with  the  Indians  until  the  commence- 
ment of  the  American  i-evolution,  when  tho 
savages  declared  themselves  in  favour  of  the 
revolutionists,  plundered  their  stores,  and 
decreed  the  death  of  eveiy  individual  be- 
longing to  the  infant  settlement.  The  arrival 
of  the  Viper  sloop- of- war  prevented  the 
contemplated  massacre.  Thii-ty  of  the  In- 
dians attempted  to  capture  the  vessel,  part 
of  whom  perished  in  the  attempt,  and  the 
remainder  were  taken  prisoners  and  sent  to 
Halifax.  On  a  subsequent  occasion  the 
colony  was  saved  from  destmction  by  the 
exertions  of  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  named 
Cassauette.     The  first  EugUsh  settlement  on 
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the  St.  John  was  formed  hj  some  families 
I  from  Massachusetts,  who,  having  obtained 
from  government  the  gi'ant  of  a  township 
on  that  river,  immediately  established  them- 
selves in  the  district  now  known  as  the 
County  of  Sunbury.  At  different  times 
during  the  war  they  were  joined  by  Ame- 
rican loyalists  and  refugees.  The  first  com- 
mission of  the  peace  for  this  settlement  is 
dated  11th  of  August,  1766,  and  the  Courts 
of  Common  Pleas  were  held  in  Sunbury 
until  1783,  when  Fredericton  was  made  the 
seat  of  government.  The  population  at  this 
period  amounted  to  800  souls. 

In  1783  several  thousands  of  disbanded 
troops  were  removed  from  New  England  to 
New  Brunswick,  and  a  number  of  Acadians 
who  had  established  themselves  at  Frede- 
ricton were  removed  to  Madawaska  to  make 
room  for  them.  Even  here  the  Acadians 
have  not  escaped  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  ; 
for  according  to  the  boixndary  line  laid  down 
in  1842,  one  part  of  ISIadawaska  district  is 
assigned  to  Great  Britain,  and  the  other  to 
the  United  States,  and  the  divisional  line 
has  consequently  placed  the  same  people 
under  two  different  governments. 

In  1784,  New  Brunswick  was  separated 
from  Nova  Scotia,  and  made  a  distinct  pro- 
vince. General  Carleton  was  appointed 
governor,  and  by  his  judicious — his  paternal 
administration  —  for  nearly  20  years,  he 
raised  the  country  from  almost  the  state  of 
a  wilderness  to  comparative  civilization.  In 
the  year  1809,  the  duty  on  Baltic  timber 
was  advanced  to  £2  14s.  8d.  per  load,  while 
that  from  the  colonies  was  left  free.  The 
exportation  from  New  Brunswick  thereby 
received  a  great  stimulus,  and  rapidly  in- 
creased until  1825,  when,  from  speculative 
over-trading,  it  experienced  a  severe  check, 
from  which,  however,  it  recovered,  and  be- 
came as  thriving  as  before.  It  has  recently 
been  again  depressed. 

In  1820,  the  cast  coast  of  Miramichi  was 
visited  by  an  awful  conflagration,  of  which 
the  following  description,  by  an  eye-witness 
(Mr.  Cooney),  may  probably  be  acce])t;ible  to 
those  who,  never  having  been  out  oi'  f'.niopc, 
have  probably  but  little  idea  of  the  fmy  ami 
rapidity  with  which  fires  rage  after  a  con- 
tinuation of  hot  seasons  in  North  America 
and  New  Holland,  when  the  dry  underwood 
and  fallen  leaves,  in  addition  to  the  resinous 
quality  of  the  timber,  afford  combustible 
materials  in  the  greatest  abundance  : — 

"  The  summer  of  \H26  was  unusually  warm  in  both 
hemispheres,  particularly  in  America,  where  its  efi'ects 


were  fatally  visible,  in  the  iircvalence  of  epidemical 
disorders.  During  July  and  August,  extensive  fires 
raged  in  different  parts  of  Nova  Scotia,  especially  in 
the  eastern  division  of  the  Peninsula.  The  protracted 
drought  of  the  summer,  acting  upon  the  aridity  of 
the  forests,  had  rendered  them  more  than  naturally 
combustible  ;  and  this  facilitating  both  the  dispersion 
and  the  progress  of  the  fires  that  appeared  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season,  produced  an  unusual  warmth. 
On  the  (ith  October,  the  fire  was  evidently  approaching 
Newcastle ;  at  different  intervals  fitful  blazes  and 
flashes  were  observed  to  issue  from  diff  rent  parts  of 
the  woods,  particularly  up  the  N.W.,  at  the  rear  of 
Newcastle,  in  the  vicinity  of  Douglastown  and  Moor- 
fii-lds,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Bartibog.  Many 
persons  heard  the  crackling  of  falling  trees  and  shri- 
veled branches,  while  a  hoarse  rumbling  noise,  not 
dissimilar  to  the  roaring  of  distant  thunder,  and 
divided  by  pauses,  like  the  intermittent  discharges  of 
artillery,  was  distinct  and  audible.  On  the  7th  of 
October  the  heat  increased  to  such  a  degree,  and 
became  so  very  oppressive,  that  many  complained  of 
its  enervating  effects.  About  12  o'clock  a  pale  sickly 
mist,  lightly  tinged  with  purple,  emerged  from  the 
forest,  and  settled  over  it. 

"  This  cloud  Mion  retreatod  befoi-p  a  large  dark  one, 
which  occupyiiiL,'  it-j  pliri  ,  wrapt  ili^>  firmament  in  a 
pall  of  vapniiv,  aiiJ  \\u-  li.  ai  Inrame  tormentingly 
sultry.  Therr  w,.-;  ii<,t  a  linatli  ol  air— an  irresistible 
lassitude  seized  the  people  ;  and  a  stupifying  dulness 
seemed  to  ])ervade  every  place  but  the  woods,  which 
trembled,  and  rustled,  and  shook  with  an  incessant 
and  thrilling  noise  of  explosions  rapidly  following 
each  other,  and  mingling  their  reports  with  a  dis- 
cordant variety  of  loud  and  boisterous  sounds.  At 
this  time  the  whole  country  appeared  to  be  encircled 
by  a  fiery  zone,  which  i^rmiu  i!!v  i  nrtraeting  its  circle 
by  the  devastation  it  n,:'  ,  :,  i  i^  If  it  would  not 
converge  into  a  point  \  ,     i  rniained  to  be 

destroyed.  A  little  all  r  '  >  i;  . ',  !  ck  an  immense 
pillar  of  smoke  rose  in  a  vertical  direction,  at  some 
distance  N.W.  of  Newcastle,  and  the  sky  was  abso- 
lutely blackened  by  this  huge  cloud ;  but  a  light 
northerly  breeze  springing  u]),  it  gradually  distended, 
and  then  dissipated  into  a  variety  of  shapeless  mists. 
About  an  hour  after,  or  probably  at  half-past  five, 
innumerable  large  spires  of  smoke,  issuing  from 
different  parts  of  the  woods,  and  illuminated  by 
flames,  that  seemed  to  pierce  them,  mounted  to 
the  sky. 

"  The  river,  tortured  into  violence  by  the  hurricane, 
foamed  with  rage,  and  flung  its  boiling  spray  u])on 
the  land.  The  thunder  pealed  along  the  vault  of 
heaven :  the  lightning  appeared  to  rend  the  fir- 
mament. For  a  moment  all  was  still,  a  deep  and 
awful  silence  ni^Micil  nwr  everything.  All  nature 
appeared  to  be  huslinl,  uh.n  suddenly  a  lengthened 
and  sullen  mar  came  lid.iniiiig  through  the  forest, 
.Irivin-  a  ll..,i.,aiMl  massive  and  (lrv.)ur!ng  flames 
],ri;.vr  it.  Tllrn  ^.■^^,■■.,A\r.  an. I  1  lou-laslnwn,  and 
111.'  ulmle  iiorlheni  ^l,ie  ,,f  the  riMa-.  .xlcnaini;  from 
r.aililio-  t.i  the  Xaasliwaak,  a  aislaiiee  of  more  than 
101)  miles  in  leu^lli,  beeuiue  enveloi)ed  in  an  immense 
sheet  of  Hamc,  that  sjiread  over  nearly  6,000  square 
miles!  That  the  stranger  may  form  a  faint  idea  of 
desolation  and  misery  wbieh  no  ]ien  can  describe,  he 
must  |. let  11  re  1. 1  hiius.'ll'a  lar^e  and  rapid  ri\er,  thickly 

towns,  two  on  eai'li  sidi'  nf  it,  and  then  relU'Ct  that 
these  towns  and  settlements  were  all  com]iosed  of 
wooden  houses,  stores,  stables,  and  barns;  that  these 
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liams  and  stables  were  fillfid  with  crops- 
t!ie  arrival  of  tlie  fall  importations  had  st 
warehouses  and  stores  with  spirits,  ptnvi 
variety  of  combustible  articles,  as  w.ll  ;r 
necessary  supplies  for  the  apiii  >  ■  ^li'i  ■  -i 
must  then  remember  that  tin    -  '    i 

part  of  the  river,  was  but  a  ion-  i.  ,  a 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  Uiw^  l.iin-.n  ilir  rivrr 
and  almost  interminable  forests,  ^tn  I'liii,^  ulun^'  ilic 
very  edge  of  its  precincts,  and  a!l  I'niml  it.  1/  l  liini 
then  animate  the  picture  by  scaltciiiii;-  coiinllr  s 
tribes  of  wild  animals;  hundreds  of  doinestli-  in-, 
and  even  thousands  of  men  through  the  iiMi  - 
Having  done  all  this  he  will  have  before  hiin 
idea  of  the  extent,  features,  and  general  oircuinst.m,  i .: 
of  the  country,  which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours, 
was  suddenly  enveloped  in  fire.  A  more  ghastly,  or  a 
more  revolting  picture  of  human  misery,  cannot  be 
well  imagined.  Nothing  broke  upon  the  car  but  tlic 
accents  of  distress;  the  eye  saw  nothing  but  ruin,  and 
desolation,  and  death.  Newcastle,  yesterday  a  nou- 
rishing town,  containing  nearly  1,000  inhabitants. 
was  now  a  heap  of  smoking  ruins;  and  Douglastown 
was  reduced  to  the  same  miserable  condition.  Of 
the  260  houses  and  storehouses  that  composed  tin.' 
former  but  12  remained;  and  of  the  70  that  com])osu(l 
the  latter  but  6  were  left.  Tlie  confusi'nn  nn  board 
of  150  large  vessels  then  Ijin^'  in  tlio  Miianiichi,  and 
exposed  to  imminent  dangrr.  iva<  tciiililr  -sodio 
burnt  to  the  water's  edge— i.tl;>  r^  1  r;  '  >  -  uhl  il 
remainder  occasionally  on  tir.v  i"  '  i  i 
half-famished,  half-naked,  an,!  1;.  -     :■        ,      '  i  ,! 

more  or  less  injured  in  their  ['■■!■  -ii-;  inaii\  lanimi- 
ing  the  loss  of  some  property,  or  children,  or  relations 
arid  friends,  were  wandering  through  the  country. 
Of  the  human  bodies  some  were  seen  with  their 
bowels  protruding,  others  with  the  flesh  all  consumed, 
and  the  blackened  skeletons  smoking ;  some  with 
headless  trunks  and  severed  extremities— others  re- 
duced to  ashes — many  bloated  and  swollen  by  suffo- 
cation, and  lying  in  the  distorted  position  of  their 
last  agonizing    convulsions.     Brief  and  violent  was 


the  wouds,  and  from  thuir  pulreseeiit  careases  issued 
streams  of  effluvium  and  stencil.  ]1omestic  animals 
of  all  kinds  lay  dead  and  dying  in  dilfurent  parts  of 
the  country ;  myriads  of  salmon,  trout,  bass,  and 
other  fish,  which  poisoned  by  the  alkali  formed  by 
the  aslies  precipitated  into  the  river,  now  lay  dead, 
(ir  flonndeiiiii,'  and  gasping  on  the  scorched  shores 
:iii(l  li,  i.li  .  ;aii(l  the  countless  variel\  nf  wild  fowl 
II.:  I  .  ■  ■  iLiied  a  similar  tat,'.  Siirl,  was  the 
.  .  '  I  iiiiiu  at  Miramiclii,  whirl,  cliriii,!  the 
pi'in,);  li'.ii,  \  ijlunce  of  very  many  pliil;;nllu'opists  in 
tlie  Old  and  New  World,  who  subscribed  £40,000 
for  the  relief  of  the  survivors,  whose  property,  to 
the  extent  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million,  was  de- 
stroved." 
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CHAPTER  11. 


TOPOGRAPHY,   BESCIIIPTION  OF  THE  COUNTIES  AND  CHIEF  CITIES,    GEOLOGY, 
MINERALOGY,  SOIL,  TIMBER  TREES,  AND  CLIMATE. 


Physical  Aspect. — New  Brunswick  presents 
much  variety  of  scenery,  and  is  marlied  by 
several  rlistiuguishing  features.  The  greater 
|>art  of  its  surface  undulates  boldly,  forming 
several  continuous  ridges  of  high  land,  as, 
for  instance,  that  which  extends  from  Maine, 
ill  the  United  States,  to  Mars  Hill,  and 
from  thence  stretches  across  the  country  in 
a  N.E.  direction,  and  sending  off  a  branch 
to  the  Ristigouche,  nearly  reaches  Chaleui's 
Bay.  The  elevations  in  this  and  other 
ranges  are  seldom  of  any  considerable  height. 


yet  their  precipitous  acclivities,  sharply  de- 
fined outline,  and  deep  ravines,  give  them 
an  Alpine  character,  while  the  rich  valleys, 
sheltered  plains,  and  noble  forests,  through 
which  rivers  and  lakes  wind  in  every  dii'cc- 
tion,  oft'er  many  a  cheering  prospect  to  the 
eye  of  the  intending  settler,  by  the  promise 
they  offer  of  speedy  and  abundant  return  to 
diligent  laboiu-.  The  greater  part  of  New 
Brunswick  is  stiU  an  uncultivated,  though 
beautiful  wilderness,  containing  abundance 
of  fine  timber  and  extensive  prairies ;  of  its 
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general  aspect  it  is  therefore  difficult  to  i 
fornij  mucli  more  to  convey,  any  satisfactory 
idea,  except  by  describing  the  leading  fea- 
tures of  the  counties,  which  are  in  general 
marked  by  natural,  rather  than  artificial 
limits. 

The  chief  river,  the  St.  John,  which  rises 
in  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  near 
the  source  of  the  Connecticut,  and  entering 
New  Brunswick  in  or  near  47°  N.  lat.,  flows 
in  a  semicircular  form  through  the  province 
until  it  disembogues  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
in  45°  20"  N.  lat.,  and  66°  W.  long.  For 
85  mUes,  up  to  Fredericton,  it  is  navigable 
for  vessels  of  50  tons ;  thence  barks  of  20 
tons  can  ascend  to  the  Grand  Falls,  which 
are  125  mUes  higher,  above  them  it  is  only 
useful  for  boats.  The  Mrramichi  is  second 
only  to  the  St.  John  in  extent  and  impor- 
tance, and  with  its  numerous  tributaries 
drains  a  vast  tract  of  country.  Three  of 
the  N.W.  branches  spi-ing  fi-om  a  chain  of 
lakes  in  the  Upper  Tobique  countiy,  and 
descending  with  rapidity  traverse  the  forests 
of  the  S.W.  for  nearly  200  miles,  then 
uniting  the  Miramichi  becomes  na\igable 
for  large  vessels,  and,  at  length,  falls  into 
the  fine  bay  of  the  same  name  in  47°  N.  lat., 
and  64°  53'  W.  long.  The  Ristigouche  is 
also  a  fine  stream,  and  will  be  noticed  when 
examining  the  district  which  it  waters  New 
Brunswick  now  contains  13  counties,  and  as 
the  population  increases  others  will  doubt- 
less be  created;  according  to  Dr.  Gesner, 
there  is  still  sufficient  space  for  a  county  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Grand  Falls,  one  on  the 
Tobique  River,  and  one  or  two  in  the  dis 
trict  of  the  Ristigouche.  The  names  of  the 
counties  are,  Gloucester,  Northumberland, 
Kent,  Westmoreland,  St.  John's,  Chai'lotte, 
King's,  Queen's,  Sunbury,  York,  Carlton, 
Ristigouche,  and  Albert.  Gloucester,  Nor- 
thumberland, and  Kent,  originally  formed 
one  county,  called  Northumberland,  which 
extended  over  an  area  of  8,000  squai'e  miles, 
and  possessed  a  river  frontier  from  the  source 
of  the  Ristigouche  to  Dalhousie  Harbour, 
at  the  head  of  Chaleurs  Bay,  and  from 
thence  a  seaboard  along  the  S.  side  of  the 
bay  to  the  gulf  coast  of  Shediac  Island. 
Other  counties  have  also  been  re-dividcd. 

St.  John's  County  extends  along  the  nor- 
thern shore  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  for  nearly 
90  miles,  its  average  breadth  being  about 
10  miles.  It  contains  the  parishes  of  Port- 
land, Carlton,  Lancaster,  St.  Martin's,  and 
Simonds.  The  coast  line  is  almost  entirely 
composed  of  barren  rocks,  especially  in  the 


large  parish  of  St.  INIartin,  but  o%ving  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  city  of  St.  John,  the  land  in  this 
county  has  been  very  carefully  cultivated,  and 
in  the  valleys  and  less  elevated  parts,  good  \ 
crops  of  oats,  potatoes,  and  turnips  are  raised, 
and  considerable  advance  has  been  made  in 
the  culture  of  wheat.  Some  excellent  sam- 
ples of  turnips  were  exhibited  in  1846,  and 
the  produce  of  the  fields  where  they  were 
grown,  was  stated  to  be  at  the  rate  of  800 
bushels  per  acre. 

The  city  of  St.  John  in  45°  20'  N.  lat., 
66°  3'  W.  long.,  is  built  on  a  rocky  peninsula 
projecting  into  the  harbour  at  the  mouth  of 
the  noble  river  of  the  same  name,  and  from 
its  favourable  position  is  the  emporium  of 
the  inland  trade  of  a  great  part  of  New 
Brunswick.  Much  labour  lias  been  em- 
ployed in  levelling  the  streets,  but  several  of 
them  are  still  inconveniently,  and  in  winter 
even  dangerously  steep.  That  division  of 
the  city  nearest  the  entrance  of  the  harbour, 
is  called  Lower  Cove.  The  principal  wharfs, 
docks,  and  warehouses  are  situated  farther 
to  the  north.  The  whole  shore  is  lined  with 
timber  ponds,  booms,  and  ship-yards,  which 
receive  the  numerous  rafts  floated  down  the 
river.  It  is  an  incorporated  city,  divided 
into  six  wards,  governed  by  a  mayor,  re- 
corder, aldermen,  sherift'  of  the  county, 
coroner,  common  clei'k,  &c.  St.  John's  has 
risen  into  opulence  with  as  much  rapidity  as 
any  city  in  North  America.  But  little  more 
than  60  years  ago,  the  site  of  St.  John  was  a 
rocky  headland,  covered  with  cedar  thickets. 
By  the  patient  industry  of  American  loy- 
alists, the  foundation  of  its  present  prosperity 
was  established.  The  streets  arc  regularly, 
and  on  the  whole  well  built.  The  numerous 
public  buildings  of  stone,  brick,  and  wood 
are  many  of  them  remarkable  for  their  excel- 
lent structure.  In  1837,  a  destructive  fire 
consumed  115  houses  and  stores.  The  loss 
was  estimated  at  £250,000.  Several  severe 
fires  have  occm-red  since,  and  whole  streets, 
including  the  north  and  south  market  wharfs, 
and  a  new  market-house,  have  been  laid  in 
ruins.  The  extreme  point  of  the  peninsula 
is  occupied  by  two  batteries,  military  stores, 
and  barracks.  Steam-boats  ply  night  and 
day  between  St.  John's  and  Fredericton. 

Carlton,  a  town  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
harbour,  is  included  in  the  city,  and  contains 
several  good  streets.  The  harbom*  of  St. 
John  is  safe,  commodious,  and  open  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  At  its  mouth  lies  Par- 
tridge Island,  on  which  is  a  battery,  light- 
house, and  hospital  for  the  reception  of  the 
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sick  emigrants  and  sailors  on  their  entering 
the  quarantine  station.  Between  the  island 
and  the  mainland,  is  a  long  narrow  bar,  dry 
at  low  watci",  and  on  the  bar  is  fixed  a  beacon 
crowned  by  an  excellent  light.  The  fishery 
here  is  very  productive.  The  population  of 
the  city  of  St.  John  in  1810,  was  20,716, 
but  the  suburb  of  Portland  would  add  at  least 
5,000  to  that  number. 

Portland  continues  to  increase,  and  Mr. 
Perley,  in  his  official  returns,  dated  January, 
1847,  estimates  the  city  of  St.  John  with  the 
suburb  of  Portland,  at  30,000,  and  the  rest 
of  the  county  at  8,000  souls,  in  all  38,000 
souls — about  equal  to  one-fifth  of  the  whole 
population  of  the  province.  The  river  St. 
John,  before  its  entrance  into  the  harbour, 
passes  through  a  fissure  in  the  solid  rock, 
which  exhibits  every  appearance  of  having 
been  occasioned  by  some  con^ailsion  of 
nature.  The  volume  of  water  collected  in  a 
course  of  many  hundred  miles  being  com- 
pelled to  pass  through  a  channel  only  150 
yards  wide,  rushes  downwards  with  extreme 
velocity,  forming  the  falls,  which  are  simply 
a  sluice  on  a  grand  scale.  Dr.  Gesner  says, 
"  that  the  ordinary  tides  of  the  harbour  rise 
below  the  faOs  26  feet ;  above  the  falls,  their 
common  elevation  is  only  about  18  inches  ; 
therefore,  the  height  of  the  fall  outwards  is 
24  feet  6  inches.  But  the  entrance  of  the 
river  at  the  gorge  is  too  narrow  to  admit 
the  sea  on  the  flood-tide  to  flow  in  freely, 
and  therefore  there  is  the  singular  occur- 
rence of  a  fall  inwards  at  high  water,  and  a 
fall  outwards  at  low  water.  The  time  for 
vessels  to  pass  through  the  narrow  opening 
or  fall,  is  fixed  at  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
at  each  ebb  and  flood,  or  when  the  sea  and 
river  are  both  at  the  same  level."  Mus- 
quash Harbour,  to  the  S.W.  of  St.  John's,  is 
a  safe  and  beautiful  haven,  two  miles  long, 
and  half  a  mile  wide. 

Charlotte  County  occupies  the  S.W.  angle 
of  New  Brunswick,  and  is  separated  from 
the  United  States  by  the  River  St.  Croix. 
It  contains  ten  parishes  ;  viz.,  St.  Andrew's, 
St.  Stephen's,  St.  David's,  St.  George's,  St. 
Patrick's,  St.  James's,  Pennfield,  Grand 
Manan,  West  Isles,  and  Campo  Bello,  It  is  a 
hilly  country,  with  ridges  of  granite  rocks 
along  its  northern  boundary ;  but  it  possesses 
much  good  land,  especially  in  the  valleys  of 
the  numerous  streams  by  which  it  is  inter- 
sected. The  principal  parish,  St.  Andrew's, 
contains  the  shire  town  of  the  same  name, 
which  is  conveniently  situated  for  commerce, 
on  a  narrow  slip  of  low  land  at  the  N.E. 


extremity  of  Passamaquoddy  Bay.  St.  Ste- 
phen's, at  the  head  of  the  navigation  of  the 
St.  Ooix,  is  a  thriving  town.  The  parish 
of  St.  George  is  intersected  by  the  Maga- 
guadavic,  and  has  an  excellent  harbour  called 
L'Etang.  Pennfield  parish  is  chiefly  settled 
by  Quakers.  Grand  Manan  Island  is  situ- 
ated 12  miles  S.  of  the  main  land  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  25  miles  long,  with  a 
mean  breadth  of  five,  having  a  number  of 
islets  on  its  N.E.  side.  A  great  part  of  the 
island  is  cultivated :  the  herring  fishery  is 
extensively  prosecuted  on  its  shores;  and, 
in  consequence  of  its  important  situation, 
commanding  the  entrance  to  the  Bay  of 
Pundy,  is  extremely  valuable,  being  so  far 
fortified  by  nature,  that  a  little  assistance 
from  art  would  render  it  invulnerable.  The 
perpendicular  elift's  are,  in  some  places,  600 
feet  high.  Campo  Bello  Island  is,  in  length, 
from  N.  to  S.,  eight  miles,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  two.  It  is,  for  the  most  part,  in 
a  state  of  cultivation.  The  harbour  De 
Lute,  on  the  west  side,  near  the  north  ex- 
tremity, is  large  and  safe,  with  a  spacious 
entrance. 

Deer  Island  is  twelve  miles  long  and  three 
miles  broad.  It  is  partially  cultivated,  and 
surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  small  islets. 
The  spacious  and  beautiful  inlet  of  Passama- 
quoddy Bay,  which  separates  the  sea-coast 
of  New  Brunswick  from  the  United  States 
territory  of  ^Maine,  is  studded  with  nume- 
rous islets,  some  of  which  are  richly  wooded. 
This  noble  bay  has  the  advantage  of  being 
free  fi-om  ice  to  a  greater  extent  inland  than 
any  other  harbour  north  of  New  York. 
The  fisheries  in  this  county,  in  the  vicinity 
of  West  Isles,  Campo  Bello,  and  Grand 
Manan,  are  of  much  importance. 

The  County  of  Westmoreland,  until  1845, 
included  the  district  south  and  west  of  the 
river  Peticodiac,  now  erected  into  the  county 
of  Albert.  It  is  eminently  an  agricultural 
and  grazing  county,  containing  extensive 
dyked  marshes,  a  few  small  lakes,  and  occa- 
sional peat  bogs  and  swamps.  The  coast  is 
deeply  indented  by  Shepody  Bay  and  Cum- 
berland Basin ;  the  former  receives  the  Peti- 
codiac, a  fine  stream,  navigable  for  vessels  of 
100  tons  burden  33  miles.  It  was  called  by 
the  French,  Petit  Coude,  (Little  Elbow,) 
from  its  making,  26  miles  from  its  mouth, 
a  sudden  turn  at  a  right  angle  called  the 
Bend,  where  the  tide  flows  in  and  ebl)s  oft' 
in  six  hours.  The  east  side  of  the  Peti- 
codiac, for  12  miles  above  its  entrance,  is 
occupied  by  Mic  Mac  Indians.  Dorchester, 
2  a 
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the  shire  town,  is  well  built  and  thickly 
populated.  A  pretty  village  iu  its  \iciuity 
is  called  after  a  IMonsieur  Believaux,  who 
died  at  the  advanced  age  of  110  years. 
Sackville  parish  borders  upon  Cumber- 
land Basin.  The  great  Tantamarre  marsh 
is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  river  of 
that  name,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  collec- 
tions of  fertile  sea  albmum  in  British  Ame- 
rica, being  twelve  miles  long,  and  four  miles 
wide.  The  overflowing  of  the  sea  is  pre- 
vented by  dykes  thrown  up  on  the  margin 
of  the  river  and  across  the  creeks.  West- 
moreland extends  from  the  boundary  be- 
tween Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick, 
and  across  the  peninsula.  A  swelling  ridge 
of  land,  called  Point  de  Bute,  separates  a 
small  stream  called  the  Aulac,  from  the 
Missiguash,  and  forms  the  boundary  line 
between  the  provinces.  Fort  Beau  Sejour, 
now  called  Fort  Cumberland,  was  erected  on 
the  south-western  termination  of  the  ridge, 
where  it  commands  the  entrance  of  both 
streams.  On  it  stands  a  church  and  chapel, 
surrounded  by  fine  farms  and  rich  marshes. 
Bay  Verte  (so  called  from  the  salt-water 
grass  that  grows  in  the  mud  and  floats  on 
the  surface,)  is  a  narrow  and  shallow  estuary, 
especially  at  its  inner  extremity.  Shediac 
parish  has  a  good  harbour,  near  the  mouth 
of  which  are  two  beautiful  islands.  The 
turn  of  the  tide  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  ex- 
iiibits  that  peculiar  phenomenon  termed  the 
Bore,  which  takes  place  on  a  much  grander 
scale  at  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges,  Indus, 
and  Mississippi.  The  waters  seem  to  accu- 
mulate without  advancing,  until  the  waves 
attain  a  considerable  perpendicular  height, 
and  then  dash  forward  with  extreme  velo- 
city and  irresistible  force,  the  loud  roar 
striking  terror  into  the  animals  on  the  shore, 
who  fly  towards  the  highlands  trembling 
with  alarm. 

Albert  County. — From  its  recent  organ- 
ization this  county  requii-es  but  a  brief 
notice.  It  contains  433,560  acres,  of  wliieh 
233,700  are  granted  and  located.  Its  popu- 
lation is  estimated  at  .5,660.  Its  productions 
are  similar  to  those  of  Wcstmonland.  The 
parish  of  Hopewell  stretches  along  the  shore 
of  Chigneeto  Bay.  Shepody  .Mountain  (as 
it  is  called)  is  the  termination  of  a  ridge  of 
high  laud,  extending  along  the  boundary  of 
the  St.  John  from  the  S.W.  The  small 
river  of  that  name  ends  in  a  lake,  between 
which  and  the  sea  an  opening  has  been 
made,  to  allow  the  tide  to  flow  in  and  covvr 
a  large  boggy  tract  with  alluvium. 


King's  County  has  a  mountainous  asp-ct, 
being  thickly  interspersed  ])y  hills,  steep 
declivities,  and  naiTow  ravines  walled  iu 
by  rocks.  The  western  portion,  with  the 
exception  of  the  flourishing  parish  of  Green- 
wich, is  almost  in  a  wilderness  state.  King- 
ston, the  shire  town,  is  situated  on  a  penin- 
sula, between  the  Kenebecasis  Bay  (a  branch 
of  the  St.  John)  and  Belle  Isle  Bay,  and 
communicates  with  the  main-land,  only  in 
a  northern  direction,  where  it  adjoins  the 
parish  of  Sussex ;  improvements  are  making 
rapid  progress,  particularly  in  the  latter 
named  place,  which,  from  a  forlorn  and 
dreary  desert,  has  been  rapidly  transformed 
into  a  lovely  and  luxuriant  valley,  smiling 
with  abundant  hai^vests  and  rich  pastures, 
whilst  roads,  bridges,  and  public  works  attest 
the  enterprising  spirit  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  Kenebecasis  river  is  narigable  20  miles 
for  vessels  of  any  bm-then,  30  miles  for 
vesssels  di-awing  seven  feet  water,  and  30 
more  for  flat-bottomed  boats.  It  has  four 
small  branches,  the  Mill  Stream,  Smith's 
Creek,  Salmon  River,  and  Trout  Creek,  which 
aftbrd  facilities  for  transporting  timber,  and 
sites  for  flour  and  saw-mills.  The  parish  of 
Westfield  has  numerous  lakes  and  streams, 
and  abounds  with  fine  timber.  The  Nerepis, 
after  passing  for  12  miles  through  marsh 
and  intervale  land,  falls  into  the  St.  John, 
which  then  bends  abruptly  to  the  N.E.,  and 
runs  in  a  nearly  direct  line  for  16  miles. 
This  straight  section  of  the  river  is  called 
the  Long  Reach,  and  at  its  head  are  valuable 
quarries  of  excellent  gi-anite,  which  are  now 
being  largely  worked. 

Queen's  County  lies  on  both  sides  of  the 
St.  John,  and  is  intersected  by  two  important 
tributaries  of  that  river,  namely,  the  \\";islia- 
damoak,  the  lower  part  of  \vlii<li  may  be 
called  a  lake  from  the  stillness  of  its  wutcrs, 
and  the  Salmon,  which  empties  itself  into 
Grand  Lake.  This  lake  is  a  beautiful  sheet 
of  water,  30  miles  long,  and  from  3  to  9 
broad,  connected  with  the  St.  John  by  a 
narrow  and  deep  channel  called  the  Gemsec 
(so  often  mentioned  iu  the  early  histories  of 
the  province),  and  with  French  and  Magua- 
pit  Lakes  by  channels  opened  tlu-ough  the 
alluvium  forming  the  intervales.  All  these 
lakes  and  channels  are  navigable.  Gagetowu 
(the  shire  town)  is  pleasantly  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Gemsec,  and  is  the  shipping 
place  for  the  produce  of  the  district.  Long 
Musquash  and  other  islands  in  this  part  of  the 
St.  John,  are  planted  after  the  subsidence 
of  the  spring  freshets,  and  produce  fine  crops 
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Tlie  parish  of  Wickham  has  increase!  greatly 
within  the  last  few  years.  The  western 
portion  of  the  country  is  almost  wholly  un- 
cultivated. The  parish  of  Brunswick  con- 
tains a  few  settlers  at  the  north-eastern 
extremity,  but  almost  its  entire  surface  is 
shaded  by  a  trackless  forest ;  yet  this  part, 
and,  indeed,  the  whole  county,  has  great 
agricultural  capabilities,  besides  jjossessiiig 
coal  fields  of  considerable  extent,  and  abun- 
dance of  fine  timber,  of  which  it  has  fur- 
nished to  the  port  of  St.  John  large  supplies 
for  many  years. 

Sunbury  County  lies  between  Queen's  and 
York,  and  like  them  crosses  the  St.  John. 
The  parishes  of  Maugerville  and  Sheffield 
are  considered  the  most  productive  tracts  in 
the  province,  in  consequence  of  tlicir  being 
annually  overflowed.  It  is  impossible  to 
conceive  a  scene  more  luxuriant  than  they 
exhibit  in  the  season  of  harvest ;  for  upwards 
of  twenty  miles  below  Fredericton  tliere  is 
scarcely  an  unimproved  spot  on  the  banks 
of  the  St.  John,  through  which  run  a  chain 
of  islets  as  fertile  as  the  mainland.  Bur- 
ton and  Lincoln  parishes  are  situated  on 
highlands,  with  Valuable  slips  of  intervale, 
the  whole  of  which  are  in  a  high  state  of 
cultivation.  At  Maugerville  the  first  British 
settlement  in  New  Bruns\^dck  was  planted, 
and  another  very  early  one  was  formed  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Oromucto,  where  there  is 
now  a  large  village,  formerly  a  resort  of  the 
Indians,  whose  graves  are  sometimes  exposed 
b}'  the  operations  of  the  plough.  Ship- 
building, to  some  extent,  is  carried  on  here. 
On  tlie  north  and  south  branches  of  the 
Oromucto  are  many  thriving  settlements.. 

York  County  occupies  the  higher  banks  of 
the  St.  John  for  about  50  miles,  and  contains 
Fredericton,  the  ea])ital  of  New  Brunswick, 
which  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  the  same 
name,  in  45°  57'  N.  lat.,  66°  45'  W.  long. ; 
85  miles  distant  from  the  sea  coast  at  St. 
John's.  It  was  formerly  called  St.  Ann's, 
and  was  made  the  seat  of  government  by 
Sir  Guy  Carleton,  in  1785.  The  town 
stands  on  a  plain  fronting  the  river  (here 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  wide),  which,  curring 
boldly,  encloses  it  on  two  sides;  on  the  S. 
a  range  of  hills  two  miles  long  and  half  a 
mile  wide  surround  it ;  and  from  the  oppo- 
site coast,  the  Nashwaak  rolls  its  broad,  and 
sometimes  rapid,  stream  into  the  St.  John, 
which  to  this  point  is  navigable  from  the 
sea  upwards  for  vessels  of  50  tons  burthen. 

Fredericton  is  laid  out  in  blocks  of  a  quar- 
ter of  an  acre  square,  of  which  there  are 


18  :  the  streets  are  disposed  rectangularly, 
some  of  them  being  a  mile  long,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  continuously  built  on  with  wooden 
houses.  The  public  edifices  are  the  Province 
Hall  (where  the  provincial  assembly  and 
courts  of  justice  assemble),  the  court-house, 
barracks,  government-house,  library,  church, 
chapels,  and  kirk,  and  many  other  structures. 
The  population  of  the  parish  of  Fredericton 
in  1840,  was  4,002  souls;  but  the  city  of 
Fredericton  alone,  in  1 847,  was  supposed,  by 
Mr.  Perley,  to  contain  6,000  souls. 

Above  Fredericton,  are  the  parishes  of 
Kingsclear  on  the  S.  and  St.  Mary  on  the 
N.,  both  settled  by  disbanded  soldiers. 
Queensbury  parish  was  laid  out  originally 
for  the  Queen's  Rangers,  and  has  prospered 
well ;  but  Prince  William,  settled  by  the 
King's  American  Dragoons,  has  not  been 
equally  thriving,  the  land  being  much  less 
favourable.  An  average  crop  of  oats  in  this 
county,  of  the  best  quality,  is  said  to  be  30 
bushels  to  the  acre ;  but  in  1846,  there  were 
fields  in  and  near  Fredericton,  which  yielded 
60  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  land  (com- 
prising 550,000  acres),  piirchased  from  the 
crown  by  the  New  Brunswick  and  Nova 
Scotia  Land  Company,  is  chiefly  situated 
between  the  St.  John  and  the  S.W.  branch 
of  the  Miramichi.  The  company  have  spent 
large  sums  in  making  roads,  clearing  land, 
and  building  houses,  mills,  and  bridges. 
The  greater  part  of  theii-  tract  is  of  excellent 
quality,  much  of  it  consisting  of  upland 
intervale,  and  they  ofler  liberal  encourage- 
ment to  emigrants.  The  town  of  Stanley, 
formed  by  this  company,  is,  according  to  Dr. 
Gesner,  yearly  increasing  in  population  and 
prosperity.  It  is  situated  on  the  borders  of 
the  Naashwaak,  35  miles  above  its  confluence 
with  the  St.  John.  Douglas  parish  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  St.  John,  is  intersected  by 
the  Keswick  River. 

Carlton  County  includes  all  the  upper  part 
of  the  St.  John,  so  far  as  it  flows  through 
British  territory.  A  portion  of  it  containing, 
by  estimate,  .'2,700,000  acres,  has  been 
claimed  by  the  province'  of  Canada,  since 
the  settlement  of  the  disputed  boundary 
mth  the  United  States.  The  first  parishes, 
after  leaving  York,  are  Woodstock  on  the 
W.,  and  Northampton  on  the  E.,  both 
granted  to  provincial  regiments  disbanded 
in  1815.  The  lands  of  these  settlements 
are  well  cultivated  and  exceedingly  produc- 
tive. At  the  north-western  extremity  of 
Woodstock,  the  Meduxuikeag  (a  broad,  rapid 
stream,  with  almost  innumerable  branches) 
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empties  itself  into  the  St.  John  ;  both  banks 
of  which,  from  Woodstock  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Tobique,  50  miles  above,  are  more  or  less 
in  progress  of  cultivation. 

Wakefield  parish  contains,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  flourishing  farms.  The  thriving 
village  of  the  same  name,  12  miles  from 
Woodstock,  is  very  picturesquely  situated. 
The  extensive  parish  of  Kent  comprises  the 
remaining  and  least  settled  part  of  the  course 
of  the  St.  John.  The  Presqu'ile  is  a  con- 
siderable stream ;  but  from  its  numerous 
rapids,  scarcely  navigable,  even  for  canoes. 
One  of  its  branches  bends  along  the  base  of 
Mars  HiU,  and  receives  the  brooks  descend- 
ing from  the  side  of  the  mountain.  Mars 
Hill  is  about  five  miles  and-a-half  west  of  the 
river  St.  John,  and  one  hundred  from  Fred- 
ericton  ;  and  has  a  degree  of  interest  attached 
to  it,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  the 
point  fixed  on  by  the  British  commissioners 
as  the  commencement  of  the  range  of  high- 
lands forming  the  boundary  of  the  United 
States.  The  mountain  is  about  three  miles 
in  length,  with  a  base  of  upwards  of  four 
miles,  an  elevation  of  two  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  one  thousand  two  hun- 
dred above  the  source  of  the  St.  Croix ; 
near  the  summit  it  is  almost  perpendicular. 
As  it  is  the  highest  point  in  its  vicinity,  the 
prospect  commands  a  great  extent  of  terri- 
tory :  immediately  beneath  stretch  the  vast 
forests,  whose  undulations,  clothed  with 
the  funereal  green  of  the  fii-,  and  the  bril- 
liant verdure  of  the  birch,  resemble  stupen- 
dous waves,  the  more  elevated  spots  rising 
above  the  others,  like  towers  on  the  ocean. 
The  mountain  chain,  of  which  Mars  Hill  is 
only  an  insulated  point,  pursues  its  course 
to  the  northward,  leaving  witliin  its  range 
Bear  Mountain  and  Moose  Mountain.  Blue 
Mountain,  near  the  Tobique,  is  the  next 
eminence  of  any  considerable  altitude  in  this 
portion  of  the  Alleghany  chain.  In  this 
county,  the  St.  John  receives  its  largest 
tributaries,  the  Tobique  from  the  E.,  the 
Ristook  or  Aroostook  from  the  W.  About 
eighty  miles  from  its  mouth,  the  Tobique 
divides  into  four  branches.  The  extreme 
soui'ces  of  this  river  wind  "  among  naked 
mountains  far  in  the  interior,  where  the 
native  wild  animals  find  a  retreat,  and  the 
beaver  lives  in  safety  within  his  dwelling." 
Formerly  there  were  large  forests  of  the 
valuable  white  and  red  pine  in  the  vicinity 
of  this  stream,  but  most  of  them  have  been 
desti-oyed  by  fires.  Spruce,  cedar,  larcii, 
ai'c  still  abundant,  and  there  are  also  groves 


of  beech,  birch,  and  maple.  The  mouth  of 
the  Tobique  is  occupied  Iw  an  encampment 
of  Alelicete  Indians.  The  Ai'oostook  falls 
into  the  St.  John  two  miles  above  the  To- 
bique, and,  with  its  branches  and  contiguous 
lakes,  will  afl'ord  a  water  communication 
equal  to  four  hundred  miles  in  extent.  Fif- 
teen miles  above  the  Tobique,  Salmon  River 
(so  named  from  its  having  formerly  abounded 
in  that  fish),  flows  into  the  St.  John.  About 
five  miles  above  are  the  Grand  Falls.  The 
St.  John,  in  the  midst  of  its  stately  course, 
is  suddenly  compressed  into  a  narrow  gorge, 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  long,  flanked  by 
steep  and  overhanging  clifts,  from  100  to 
150  feet  high,  at  the  termination  of  which, 
a  ridge  of  rocks  changes  the  hitherto  un- 
broken volume  into  one  vast  body  of  turbu- 
lent foam,  which  thunders  over  aperpendicular 
precipice,  58  feet  in  height,  into  a  deep 
vortex  among  huge  black  rocks,  whence  the 
river  rolls  out  impetuously  through  a  channel 
still  more  confined  in  width  than  the  pre^dous 
one,  forming  a  succession  of  cataracts  for 
about  a  half  a  mile,  the  picturesque  effect 
being  increased  by  crags  of  every  form, 
which,  in  several  places,  shroud  the  water 
from  sight.  A  sudden  turn  in  the  river,  at 
the  Grand  Falls,  forms  a  little  pinnacle,  on 
which  a  pretty  village  has  been  built,  which 
is  interesting  from  its  romantic  position. 
The  isthmus  of  the  falls  is  one  of  the  oldest 
military  posts  in  the  pro\'ince ;  and  since  the 
settlement  of  the  boundary  question,  the 
government  has  commenced  clearing  land 
and  fortifying  this  important  part  of  the 
frontier.  Twelve  miles  above  the  fall.  Grand 
River,  enters  the  main  stream,  which,  a  few 
miles  higher,  receives  the  Madawaska,  on 
whose  banks  is  an  Acadian  settlement  of  that 
name.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  population 
is  steadily  increasing.  It  is  stated  by  Dr. 
(jcsner,  to  ijiclude  both  sides  of  the  St. 
John,  from  the  Grand  Falls  to  the  mouth  of 
the  St.  Francis,  upu  aids  of  10  miles  ;  and 
he  adds,  thiit  tlinc  arc  n  few  groups  of  farms 
and  clearings  In  yoiiil  tlicse  limits.  Having 
brielly  snr\(  ycd  tlie  counties  bordering  on 
the  H:iy  nt  ImukIv,  upon  the  St.  John  and 
the  I  nitcd  Stales  frontier,  we  proceed  to 
examine  those  on  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence  and  Chalcurs  Bay. 

The  New  Brunswick  shore,  along  the  gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence,  is  low  and  sandy,  covered 
with  trees  of  a  stunted  growth,  and  skirted 
with  extensive  marshes,  large  deep  mosses 
and  long  sand  beaches,  formed  by  the  con- 
flicting currents  of  the  gultj  and  the  difl'erent 
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rivers  that  pierce  the  shore.  The  coast  line 
of  the  magnificent  Chaleurs  Bay,  which  is 
85  miles  long,  and  from  16  to  30  hroad, 
commencing  in  47°  58'  N.  lat.,  61.°  30'  W. 
long.,  is  similar  to  the  Gulf  shore,  but  in 
several  places  there  are  perpendicular  cliffs 
of  some  height. 

Kent  County,  so  named  in  honour  of  his 
royal  highness  the  Duke  of  Kent,  extends 
from  Shediac  harbour  to  the  south  extre- 
mity of  Miramichi  Bay,  having  about  50 
miles  of  coast,  with  several  small  but  good 
harbours.  The  settlements  are  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  Gulf  shore  and  the  banks  of 
the  rivers  along  the  tide-way.  The  Aca- 
dian-French constitute  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  population,  and  have  formed 
themselves  into  numerous  compact  villages. 
The  Richibucto,  on  which  is  built  the 
shire  town  of  Liverpool,  is  about  65  miles 
long,  and  rolls  into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence, through  a  safe  and  capacious  harbour, 
43  miles  S.  of  Point  Escuminac.  In  its 
greatest  width  at  the  entrance  it  is  not  more 
than  a  mile,  and  often  does  not  exceed  300 
feet.  The  tide  flows  23  miles  from  its 
mouth,  aftbrding  a  sufficiency  of  water  for 
large  vessels ;  canoes  na-sagate  to  its  source, 
whence  there  is  a  small  portage  to  the 
Salmon  River,  whose  source  is  unknown, 
but  which  flows  for  80  miles  to  the  S.W., 
and  falls  into  Salmon  Bay,  at  the  head  of 
the  Grand  Lake  in  Queen's  County.  The 
banks  of  the  Richibucto,  for  nine  miles  from 
the  sea,  are  low  and  sandy,  but  further  in- 
luud  the  country  assumes  an  easy  and  gra- 
dual elevation,  indicating  by  a  better  growth 
of  timber  a  more  fertile  soil.  The  Chebuc- 
touche  rises  also  in  Kent  County,  is  36  miles 
long,  falls  into  the  gulf  30  miles  to  the 
south  of  Richibucto,  and  is  navigable  for 
schooners  12  miles  from  its  mouth,  to  which 
extent  the  tide  reaches.  This  river  is  re- 
markable for  its  abundance  of  large  and 
excellent  oysters.  The  county  is  di\'ided 
into  nine  parishes,  two  of  them  are  qvute 
uninhabited,  and  the  others  but  scantily 
populated ;  yet  much  of  the  land  is  of 
good  quality,  and  well  adapted  for  the  cid- 
tivation  of  grain.  The  whole  surface  is 
exceedingly  level,  and,  on  an  average,  its 
elevation  does  not  exceed  20  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  coast  affords  valuable  fisheries. 
Hernng  and  mackerel  are  sometimes  so 
abundant,  as  to  be  employed  in  manuring 
the  soil.  In  the  parish  of  Dundas  is  the 
Hue  harbour  of  Cockayne ;  in  that  of  Wel- 
lington is  Buctouche  harbour. 


Northumberland  County,  although  those 
of  Kent  and  Gloucester  have  been  taken 
fi'om  it,  is  still  the  largest  in  the  province. 
The  principal  river  is  the  Miramichi,  which, 
40  years  ago,  was  only  known  to  a  few  fur 
traders,  and  is  now  of  considerable  impor- 
tance, owing  to  the  timber  trade  and  fish- 
eries carried  on  by  its  hardy  and  enterprising 
inhabitants.  The  Miramichi  falls  into  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  in  47°  10'  N.  lat., 
64°  40'  W.  long.,  forming  at  its  estuaiy  a 
capacious  bay,  enclosing  several  islands. 
Cliatham,  the  county  town,  is  situate  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Miramichi.  On  the 
opposite  l)anks  are  the  towns  of  Newcastle 
and  Douglas,  which  have,  phcenix-Uke,  risen 
from  their  ashes,  they  and  other  villages 
having  been  entirely  destroyed  in  the  terrific 
conflagration  of  1825,  (described  in  p.  233.) 
Two  miles  below  Douglas  town,  on  the 
opposite  side,  is  the  prosperous  village  oi 
Nelson,  in  the  parish  of  that  name.  Seven 
miles  above  Cliatliam  the  Miramichi  divides 
into  two  branches,  one  running  S.W.,  and 
the  other  N.W.  The  tide  extends  about 
15  miles  up  the  S.W.  branch,  beyond  the 
point  of  junction,  and  the  banks  are  settled 
nearly  45  miles  from  the  tide-way,  up  to 
which  point  large-sized  vessels  can  load  and 
unload :  from  hence  to  the  river  Tank, 
(45  miles,)  small  craft,  lighters,  and  barges 
arrive  from  Chatham  and  Newcastle,  and 
proceed  through  the  New  Brunswick  Com- 
pany's territory,  for  40  miles  further;  the 
S.W.  branch  of  the  Miramichi  containing 
more  water,  from  the  junction  of  the  Tau^k 
when  it  again  ascends  to  the  northward, 
than  the  Thames  from  London  upwards. 
The  N.W.  arm  of  the  INIiramichi  is  more 
rapid  and  rocky,  and  consequently  less  navi- 
gable than  the  S.W.  branch :  there  is,  how- 
ever, Uttle  obstruction  to  canoe  navigation 
for  about  80  miles,  to  where  it  meets  the 
tide,  17  miles  above  the  harbour.  The 
source  of  the  S.W.  branch  is  in  the  county 
of  York,  near  the  Tobique,  13  miles  from 
the  St.  John :  the  commencement  of  the 
N.W.  branch  is  not  known,  the  country 
being  there  Uttle  explored.  The  former  is 
about  189  miles  long  before  reaching  the 
latter  (which  is  100  miles  in  length),  each 
of  them  receive  several  streams  of  from  20 
to  40  miles  long.  The  sea-coast  of  the 
^Miramichi  is  low,  but  inland  the  country 
rises  in  some  places,  consisting  of  extensive 
and  rich  intervales ;  in  others  of  a  rugged 
rocky,  description.  The  country  in  general 
has  scarcely  yet  recovered  from  the  deso- 
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lating  effects  of  the  great  fire,  out  the 
establishment  and  operations  of  the  New 
Brunswick  Company  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
facilitate  the  settlement  of  so  fine  a  ter- 
ritory. 

Gloucester  County  joins  Northumberland 
on  the  E.  and  S.,  and  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  Chaleiu-s  Bay.  From  its  extensive 
sea-coast  and  numerous  rivers,  this  county 
has  great  facilities  for  fishing  and  lum- 
bering; but  its  soil  and  climate  are  both 
favoiu-able  to  agricultm-al  pursuits,  especially 
to  the  growth  of  grain.  Bathurst  (formerly 
called  St.  Peter's),  the  shire  town,  is  plea- 
santly situated  on  a  beautiful  bay  of  the 
same  name.  It  was  formerly  the  boundary 
between  the  Mohawk  Indians  of  Canada 
and  the  Mic  Macs  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  was 
the  scene  of  many  a  sanguinary  conflict. 
Four  rivers  empty  themselves  into  Bathurst 
harboiu-,  of  which  the  Nepisiguit  is  by  far 
the  most  important.  This  river  descends 
from  some  lakes  near  the  head  waters  of 
the  Tobique  (with  which  it  is  connected 
by  a  short  portage),  and  flows  in  a  deep 
and  broad  stream  for  about  20  miles,  wlien 
its  channel,  which  is  of  granite,  forms 
a  perpendicular  cliif  140  feet  high,  over 
which  it  descends  by  four  leaps  or  steps 
with  great  violence.  For  the  rest  of  its 
course  (about  80  miles)  it  is  a  rapid  and 
tumultuous  stream,  unnavigable  except  for 
canoes  and  rafts.  The  parish  of  Saumarez 
comprises  the  headland  and  islands  situated 
between  Miramichi  and  Bay  Chaleurs.  At 
the  entrance  of  the  bay  are  the  islands  of 
Shippegan  and  Miscou.  The  former  is  20 
mUes  long,  has  a  tolerably  fertile  soil,  and 
is  inhabited  by  Acadian  French ;  the  latter, 
forming  the  extremity  of  the  cape,  is  21 
miles  in  circumference.  When  visited  by 
Mr.  M'Grcgor  in  1819,  it  was  tenanted  by 
a  disbanded  Highland  soldier  and  his  family, 
three  of  whom  were  drowned  in  attempting 
to  cross  to  Sliijipegan.  Miscou,  PoksucUe, 
;iii(l  ('aj;ii|iicttc  Islands,  ai'c  inhabited  by 
l'i)\(s;  ilirlui)  hi^t  form  a  safe  entrance  to 
(';ii;iiiM(ll<'  iiarliour.  The  coast  is  low,  flat, 
sandy,  and  lightly  covered  with  spruce  and  fir 
foi-  two  or  three  miles  inland.  From  Miscou 
to  Miramichi,  and  indeed  to  Shediac,  the 
coast  is  skirted  by  large  lagoons,  some  of  them 
twelve  miles  long  by  three  miles  wide,  which 
facilitate  the  coast  navigation  of  small  craft. 

R'wtiyouche  County  occupies  the  most  north- 
erly portion  of  the  province.  The  Ilistigouclic, 
or  Big  River,  which  rises  near  Temisquata 
Lake,  and  is  supposed  to  be  more  than  220 


miles  long,  with  a  general  course  E.N.E., 
noiu'ished  by  numerous  tributary  rivers  and 
streams,  and  forming,  at  its  estuary,  a  large 
and  commodious  harbour.  The  entrance  of 
the  Ristigouche  is  about  three  miles  wide, 
formed  by  two  high  promontories  of  red 
sand  stone,  with  a  bold  opening  unencum- 
bered by  bar  or  shoal,  and  containing  up- 
wards of  nine  fathoms  water.  Two  miles 
from  the  mouth  is  the  town  of  Dalhousie, 
\rith  a  broad  river  channel  six  or  seven 
fathoms  in  depth,  which  may  be  said  to 
extend  for  18  miles,  thus  fonning  a  safe  and 
commodious  harbour  for  the  largest  class 
ships.  About  116  miles  from  Dalhousie  is 
the  compact  -village  called  Campbelltown. 
At  upwards  of  200  miles  from  its  embouchure 
whither  the  tide  flows,  the  Ristigouche  is 
above  a  mile  wide,  and  from  thence,  to 
witliiu  40  miles  of  its  source,  it  is  navigable 
for  barges  and  canoes.  For  70  miles  from 
Chaleurs  Bay,  the  Ristigouche  is  flanked  on 
either  side  by  two  stripes  of  high  but  level 
land,  extending  generally  a  mile  back  with 
a  few  prominent  elevations,  occupying  the 
very  edge  of  the  water,  and  maintaining  a 
position  somewhat  like  the  bastions  of  a 
fortress.  The  scenery  in  this  county  is 
exceedingly  impressive;  wherever  the  eye 
wanders  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  an  almost 
incalculable  number  of  lofty  hills,  inter- 
spersed with  lakes,  rivers,  and  waterfalls, 
glens  and  valleys;  some  of  the  mountains 
are  clothed  with  the  tall  and  beautiful  pine 
— others  sustain  a  fine  growth  of  hard  wood; 
many  have  swampy  summits,  and  several 
terminate  in  rich  meadows  and  plains;  in 
form  some  are  conical,  others  exhibit  con- 
siderable rotmidity ;  many  lank  and  attenu- 
ated, and  not  a  few  of  the  most  grotesque 
shapes.  Sometimes  the  precipitous  banks 
of  the  river  are  300  feet  above  its  bed,  and 
at  every  bend,  which  is  about  once  in  six 
miles,  the  voyager  is  deceived  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  entering  a  weU  sheltered  lake ; 
but  at  about  70  miles  from  the  sea,  the 
country  becomes  comparatively  level,  and 
all  the  way  to  the  head  of  the  Ristigouche 
is  a  fine,  bold,  open  territory,  consisting  of 
a  rich  upland,  skirted  with  large  tracts  of 
intervale,  and  covered  with  a  dense  and 
unviolated  growth  of  mixed  wood,  in  which 
large  groves  of  pine  are  very  conspicuous. 
Tliis  fine  county  is  but  very  thinly  settled,  a 
large  portion  is  yet  unexplored.  Mr.  Per- 
ley,  the  active  and  intelligent  government 
emigration  agent  for  New  Brunswick,  in 
a    Report   dated    the    10th   of   November, 
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1845,  thus  speaks  of  the  province  as  a 
field  for  emigrants  : — "  If  the  difficulties 
attendant  upon  the  settlement  of  a  new 
country  be  taken  into  consideration  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  much  has  been  eft'cctcd 
in  New  Brunswick,  within  the  brief  period 
which  has  elapsed  since  its  first  settlement 
by  British  subjects;  yet  all  that  has  been 
done  is  but  comparatively  trifling  when 
considered  with  reference  to  the  extent  of 
country  yet  ungranted  and  uncultivated, 
and  the  abundant  resources  it  possesses. 
As  a  field  for  the  pursuits  of  agriculture, 
the  prosecution  of  commercial  enterprise, 
and  the  formation  of  flourishing  settlements, 
this  colony  offers  powerful  inducements. 
It  is  blessed  with  a  rich  and  productive 
sod;  it  abounds  with  trees  of  the  greatest 
utility  and  value,  and  it  is  watered  by  innu- 
merable rivers  and  streams.  It  rejoices  in 
skies  that  are  bright  and  cheerful,  and  a 
climate  salubrious  in  the  extreme,  congenial 
to  the  growth  not  only  of  the  necessaries 
but  many  of  the  luxviries  of  life  :  above  all, 
it  has  the  happiness  to  enjoy  British  institu- 
tions and  forms  of  government  modelled 
upon  their  prototjfpes  in  the  mother  country, 
which  secure  British  laws  and  British  free- 
dom to  all  its  inhabitants." 

Geology. — New  Brunsvvick  presents  the 
same  general  course  which  the  principal  for- 
mations of  North  America  assume ;  namely, 
a  direction  of  the  rocky  strata  from  S.W. 
towards  the  N.E.,  or  vice  versa,  or  on  lines 
parallel  to  the  border  of  the  Atlantic.  A 
spm-  of  the  Alleghany  chain  of  mountains 
enters  New  Brunswick,  crosses  the  river 
St.  John,  forms  Mars  Hill  and  other  emi- 
nences, extends  in  a  N.E.  direction  to  the 
sources  of  the  Miramichi,  and  other  rivers, 
and  gradually  disappears  towards  the  Cha- 
leur  Bay.  Another  slightly  elevated  ridge 
crosses  the  Schoodie  river  and  Cheputnec- 
ticook  lakes,  to  the  Bull  Moose  Hill  in 
King's  County.  Mr.  Gesner  says,  these 
elevations  form  anticlinal  ridges,  against 
which  the  stratified  masses  lean,  or  they 
border  immense  troughs,  containing  the 
secondary  and  tertiary  formations.  They 
are  chiefly  composed  of  granite,  sienite,  trap 
rock,  and  porphyry. 

In  a  country  so  little  cleared,  its  minute 
geological  features  must  necessarily  be  im- 
perfectly known.  A  granite  ridge  crosses 
the  Cheputnecticook  river  and  lakes,  and 
sends  ott'  a  bi-anch  that  finally  reaches  the 
St.  John.  Granite  also  occupies  large  tracts 
in  Northumberland  and  Gloucester,  and  ap- 


pears on  the  banks  of  the  Nepisiguit.  A  belt 
of  sienite  and  trappean  rocks — ten  miles  in 
breadth,  and  at  a  distance  of  ten  miles  from 
the  Bay  of  Fundy  reaches  from  the  Kenne- 
bccasis  along  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
county  St.  John,  to  the  new  county  of 
Albert.  The  Silurian  rocks,  which  include 
red  and  dark-coloured  flags  and  slates,  sand- 
stone, freestone,  shelly,  and  compact  lime- 
stone, black  and  lead-coloured  shales,  con- 
cretionary limestone,  and  grey  micaceous 
sandstone  are  found  in  various  places,  gene- 
rally running  from  S.W.  to  N.E.,  and  highly 
inclined. 

Mr.  Gesner  enumerates  the  following  as 
the  principal  usefid  rocks  and  minerals  of 
New  Brunswick : — 

Granite,  sienite,  roofing  slate,  porphyry, 
mica  slate,  talcose  slate,  limestone,  hydraulic 
limestone,  marble,  alum  slate,  coal,  graphite 
(or  plumbago),  ochres,  iron  ores  (abundant), 
manganese  ores,  galena  (or  lead  ore),  grind- 
stone, freestone,  sidphuret  of  copper,  ame- 
thyst, agate,  jasper,  hornstone,  thompsonite, 
stilbite,  apophyUite,  hornblende,  feldspar, 
chlorite,  garnets,  talc,  asbcstus,  raagnesite, 
carbonate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  barytes,  gyp- 
sum, potter's  clay,  fire  clay,  sulphate  of  iron, 
tourmaline,  serpentine,  iron  sand,  iserine. 

Spri/iffs. —  Salt,  sulphurous,  carburetted 
hydrogen,  ferruginous. 

The  Silurian  rocks  frequently  contain 
organic  remains,  and  in  a  section  on  the 
Ristigouehe  River  and  Chaleur  Bay,  Mr. 
Gesner  noted  the  following  features  in  de- 
scending order : — - 


Organic  Remains. 

Impure    grey      aud      blue 

[ 

Producta    spirifera,   ortho- 

Calcareous      and      argilla- 

1 

Crinoitlea,    CyathophyUum 

ceous  shales 

turbiiium. 

Earthy  rotten  shale     . 

I 

Atrypa  a^pera,  with  nume- 
rous testacou  and  corals. 

Wenlock  Umestone. 

Compact  blue  limestone. 

Friable  sandstone. 

Shelly  limestone. 

Compact     blue    and    grey 

} 

Producta,  tercbratula,  Cya- 

impure     Umestone       in 

thophyUum       turbinum, 

black,     blue,     and     red 

\ 

CyathophyUum    hcxago- 

Grey     and     broivn    sand- 

} 
} 

Encrinal  Remains. 

Compact  limestone      . 
„        sandstone       . 

TentacuUtes  omatus,  pro- 
ducta, terebratula,  co- 
rals. 

Argillaceous  and  calcareous 

} 

Encrinal  remains. 

Coralline  marbles        . 

Corals. 

Conghunerates     .         . 

No  organic  remains. 

Clay  slate             .        . 

No  organic  remains. 

The  carboniferous  series,  viz. ;  conglome- 
rates, sandstones,  shales,  lime^one,  clay-iron 
stone,  coal,  and  trap,  similar  to  those  of  the 
coal-fields  of  Great  Britain,  extend  along  the 
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coast  in  nearly  horizontal  strata,  and  in  the 
interior,  especially  at  Westmoreland,  are  in- 
clined in  angles  varying  from  20°  to  40°. 

Minerals. — New  Brunswick  possesses  an 
extensive  coal-field,  which  commences  at 
Bay  Verte,  and  crosses  the  isthmus  hetwoeu 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.  It  occu- 
pies the  whole  of  the  counties  of  Kent  and 
Sunbuiy,  the  chief  part  of  Queen's,  York, 
and  Northumberland,  a  part  of  Albert 
County,  and  nearly  all  Westmoreland  :  on 
its  S.  side  it  is  145  miles  in  length ;  on  its 
N.E.  about  110  miles  :  the  area  is  estimated 
at  7,500  to  10,000  square  miles,  or  nearly 
one-third  part  of  the  whole  nrea  of  the  pro- 
vince. This  immense  coal-field  presents  a 
low  and  level  surface,  excavated  by  water- 
channels,  aud,  in  general,  not  elevated  more 
than  40  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
coal,  so  far  as  known,  is  bituminous.  A 
variety  of  cannel  coal  has  been  found  in 
Albert  County.  The  contemplated  line  of 
railway  fiom  Halifax  to  Quebec  would  inter- 
sect this  coal-field,  and  open  a  vast  tract  of 
country  for  settlers. 

A  deposit  of  copper  ore  has  been  dis- 
covered on  the  banks  of  the  Nepisiguit 
River,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  by  Mr. 
Stevens.  The  metal,  a  gi-een  carbonate,  is 
seen  cropping  out  at  the  sm-face,  nearly  in  a 
horizontal  bed,  about  eight  inches  in  thick 
ness.  A  specimen,  assayed  in  Cornwall,  pro 
duced  53  per  cent,  of  very  fine  pure  copper. 
Mr.  Frederick  Burr  states,  that  the  green 
carbonate  is  most  singularly  intermixed  with, 
or  disseminated  through,  a  thin  stratum  of 
imperfect  coal  or  lignite,  much  in  the  same 
manner  that  the  metallic  ores  are  usually 
blended  with  their  accompanying  veinstones. 
An  approach  may,  however,  be  observed  to 
parallelism  between  the  carbonate  of  copper 
and  the  enclosing  layer  of  coaly  matter. 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  ore  dift'crs,  of 
coui'se,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
copper  contained  in  the  specimen,  which  is 
generally  full  one-half  of  the  entire  mass, 
but  appears  to  vary  from  rather  more  than 
two  and-a-half  to  about  three. 

Both  the  upper  and  under  surfaces  of  this 
remarkable  bed  arc  very  distinct  and  well 
defined,  exhibiting  the  fibrous  aud  vegctai)lc 
structure  of  the  lignite.  It  is  covered  by  a 
few  feet  of  alluvial  soil,  and  rests  on  a  thin 
stratum  of  conglomerate,  containing  rolled 
pebbles,  which,  at  this  point,  covers  the  pre- 
vailing formation  of  the  tract,  a  reddish 
sandstone,  wjiich  probably  rests  upon  the 
granite  which  Mr.  Stevens  describes  as  being 


seen  within  about  half  a  mile  of  the  spot. 
Clay  slate  is  also  known  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood, some  of  the  beds  being  used  for 
roofing. 

It  is  well  known,  that  water  charged  with 
copper  in  solution,  is,  by  the  introduction  of 
iron,  made  to  precipitate  the  metal.  The 
deposit  of  lignite  occurring  with  the  coppei', 
is  evidently  derived  from  drifted  vegetable 
matter;  and  from  the  mode  in  which  the 
copper  is  interspersed  throughout  the  mass, 
it  woidd  appear  that  the  water  on  which  it 
floated  was,  at  the  same  time,  saturated  with 
a  solution  of  copper,  and  that  both  the 
organic  and  mineral  matter  subsided  to  the 
bottom  togethei',  forming  the  sing-ular  com- 
pound now  under  consideration,  and  over 
which,  probably,  at  a  subsequent  period,  the 
alluvial  covering  was  drifted. 

Fossils  are  numerous  in  the  coal-fields  of 
New  Brunswick :  many  are  of  great  size. 
"  In  general,"  says  Mr.  Gesner — - 

"  Every  vestige  of  their  leaves  has  disappeared,  and 
nothing  remains  but  the  simple  impression ;  but 
sometimes  the  leaf  is  seen  in  a  thin  paper-like  lamina 
of  coal,  and  even  in  the  centre  of  clay-ironstone  balls 
every  fibre  of  the  original  vegetable  texture  is  beau- 
tifully delineated. 

"  The  fossil  trees  are  of  different  kinds,  and  occur 
under  a  variety  of  circumstances.  At  the  South 
Joggins,  on  the'  shore  of  Cumberland  Basin,  and  in 
the  face  of  a  cliff,  they  are  situated  at  right  angles 
to  the  planes  of  stratification,  or  stand  perpendicular 
to  the  strata ;  and  as  their  roots  are  sometimes  found 
attaclu'd,  tliey  evidently  flourished  on  the  spot.  The 
only  irlic  (if  tin-  fiiinier  living  tree  is  the  bark,  which 
Ims'liifii  ruiiMitril  into  coal,  and  still  bears  the  ori- 
ginal iliiiiii-^.  linrows,  and  leaf-scars  of  the  plant. 
The  0)  lin.lrical  tniTiks  have  been  filled  up  with  sand- 
stone, shale,  Hcc,  and  now  represent  the  original  trees 
in  solid  stony  columns,  from  20  to  60  feet  in  length, 
and  sometimes  upwards  of  4  feet  in  diameter. 

In  New  Brunswick  these  fossil  trees  lie  prostrate 
in  and  between  the  strata,  so  far  as  they  have  yet 
been  observed.  In  some  instances  they  have  been 
changed  into  coal ;  in  others,  this  change  has  been 
partial ;  and  parts  of  many  trunks  on  the  shores  of 
Chignecto  Bay  are  composed  of  sandstone,  iron 
pyrites,  sulphate  of  barytes,  and  other  minerals.  At 
Bath\n-st,  Carriboo  River,  and  other  places,  the  trees 
have  been  mineralised  by  copper,  and  their  trunks 
have  been  worked  out  of  the  rocks  and  disposed  of 
for  copper  ore,  yielding  75  per  cent,  of  pure  metjil. 
T,nvi,'c  stems  are'found  composed  altogether  of  sand- 
siiiiii',  iipiiarcntly  run  in  a  mould  like  that  of  the 
iron  Inumlir.  In  some  of  the  large  stems  the  lig- 
niMius  lilire  remains  perfect  and  distinct:  these  are 
often  mineralized  by  sulphate  of  barytes,  or  calca- 
reous spar;  they  resemble  rotten  ash,  and  split  length- 
wise very  readily.  There  is  still  another  variety  of 
large  fossil  trees  in  which  the  whole  of  the  trunk  has 
been  changed  into  a  compact  lignite :  the  original 
bark  now  appears  in  coal,  and  when  removed  from 
the  fossil,  the  tree  resembles  a  peeled  oak. 

"  Stiipnaria  are  very  numerous;  and  they  arc  fre- 
quently found  with  their  leaves   attached   and  ex- 
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tending  in  all  directions  from  their  trunks  into  the 
shales  and  sandstones.  LepidoiJcmlKi.  ni/,iiiii/fs, 
siffillaria,  asternphylUtes,  Pecopfcnn  loNrlulini.  and 
other  well-known  fossils,  are  abiinilant.  Tlir  lirc'- 
clays  beneath  the  coal  are  most  frequently  loaded 
with  stii/maria,  as  observed  by  Mr.  AV.  E.  Logan  in 
South  Wales,  and  in  the  underlays  of  the  coal  of 
Pennsj'lvania.  Among  the  coal-bearing  strata  there 
are  sometimes  thin  layers  of  limestone  containing 
shells,  of  whicli  the  mmlioUi  and  cypris  are  most 
Common ;  with  them  fossil  fish  have  been  found : 
these  remains  are  of  fresh  water,  and  occasionally 
of  marine  origin.  Sulphurous  springs  arc  common 
in  the  coal-field,  and  their  waters  are  used  by  the 
inhabitants  in  the  cure  of  cutaneous  diseases." 

There  are  19  limestone  quarries  in  St.' 
John's,  and  2  in  Carleton.  Freestone  quar- 
ries— 2  in  Westmoreland;  linKing's  County; 
2  in  Sunbury;  3  in  York;  1  in  Carleton; 
4  in  Northumberland ;  3  in  Gloucester ;  3  in 
Kent.  There  are  7  grindstone  quarries  in 
Westmoreland,  and  2  in  Northumberland ; 
a  slate  quarry  in  Gloucester;  2  coal  mines 
in  Queen's,  and  1  in  Westmoreland;  a  man- 
ganese mine  in  Gloucester,  and  a  salt  man- 
ufactory in  King's  county. 

Soils  vary  according  to  the  two  great 
classes  into  which  rocks  are  divided,  viz., 
those  formed  by  the  agency  of  fire,  or  of 
water.  The  disintegration  of  these  rocks  as 
stated  in  Nova  Scotia,  aflbrd  variotis  soils, 
differing  fi'om  each  other  in  their  chemical 
combinations,  and  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
various  vegetable  products.  There  are  ex- 
tensive deposits  of  allu\'ial  matter  scattered 
by  currents  over  New  Brunswick,  generally 
from  N.  towards  the  S.,  often  far  distant 
from  the  place  whence  they  were  separated 
from  the  mountain  rocks.  In  Westmoreland, 
Sussex  Vale,  and  the  Grand  Lake  districts, 
there  are  red  and  claret-coloured  soils, 
covering  plains  that  would  otherwise  have 
been  far  less  favourable  to  vegetation.  The 
counties  of  Charlotte,  St.  John,  and  King's, 
contain  tracts  of  granite,  sienite,  and  ti-;ip 
rocks,  which,  when  decomposed  and  i'nuly 
pulverized,  yield  wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  and 
Indian  corn.  The  trap  rock  soil  contains 
much  potash,  and  almost  always  produces 
hard  wood,  such  as  beech,  birch,  oak,  maple, 
ash,  and  butter-nut. 

Kent  and  Sunbitry  have  a  rich,  mellow 
covering  of  earth.  Along  the  coast  of  the  Bay 
of  Fundy  the  soil  produced  from  greywacke 
or  grauwack,  talcose  slate,  and  limestones, 
yields  groves  of  cedar,  fir,  spruce,  haematack, 
and  small  pines,  with  laurel  bushes  and 
cranberry  bogs.  The  soils  derived  from  lime- 
stones, gypsimi,  conglomerates,  red  marie 
sandstone,  and  shales,  are  very  fertile,  and 
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of  various  degrees  of  tenacity.  The  alluvi- 
ums forming  the  best  intervales,  arc  a  dark 
brown  mould,  from  1  to  20  feet  iu  thickness, 
and  never  require  manure.  They  are  called 
"  beaver  meadows,"  from  having  frequently 
been  formed  by  these  industrious  animals 
constructing  dams  across  the  rivulets  to 
supply  water,  where  they  could  be  protected 
from  their  enemies.  From  the  American 
frontier  across  the  river  St.  John,  between 
Woodstock  and  Madawasca,  in  a  N.E.  di- 
rection to  the  Ristigouche  and  Chaleurs 
Bay,  a  superior  soil  is  derived  from  the 
extensive  groups  of  calcareous,  argillaceous, 
and  silicious  rocks.  The  shores  of  New 
Brunswick  contain  abundance  of  marine 
plants  and  shells,  which  furnish  excellent 
manure,  and  some  of  the  soils  where  slightly 
subjected  to  the  action  of  fire  when  burning 
off  the  timber,  are  thereby  improved. 

Climate.  —  New  Brunswick,  like  other 
portions  of  the  North  American  continent, 
partakes  of  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold ; 
the  thermometer  sometimes  rising  to  100° 
F.  during  the  day,  and  falling  in  the  forest 
during  the  night  of  the  same  day  to  50°. 
The  North  Pole,  overspread  to  a  vast  extent 
with  perpetual  ice  and  snow,  sends  forth  a 
W.  and  N.W.  wind,  which,  even  in  the 
hottest  months  of  the  year,  produce  a 
freezing  effect.  The  S.  wind  is  always 
warm;  a  S.W.  wind  produces  during  the 
summer,  dense  fogs  along  the  shores  of  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  whicli  do  not  extend  above 
15  or  20  miles  into  the  interior,  where  they 
are  dispersed  by  the  warm  air.  A  shift  of 
\idnd  during  winter  or  summer,  will  produce 
in  2 1  hours  a  totally  different  temperature ; 
and  wherever  the  land  is  not  cleared  the 
melting  of  the  snow  is  retarded  in  spring, 
and  the  ice  appears  in  autumn  sooner  than 
in  the  open  and  cultivated  country.  The 
cliniate  of  the  coast,  which  is  humid,  differs 
lioin  that  of  the  interior,  which  is  dry.  At 
St.  John's  the  range  of  the  mercury  is  from 
23''  below  zero  to  88° ;  at  Frcdcrickton  from 
35°  below  zero  to  95°.  The  climate  of  New 
Brunswick  differs  but  little  from  that  of  the 
state  of  Maine,  Eastern  Canada,  the  north 
shores  of  Lake  Hm-on,  and  part  of  the  Mi- 
chigan territory.  In  summer,  twilight  is 
seeu  after  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening ;  and 
daylight  begins  at  two  in  the  morning.  The 
Atu'ora  Boreahs  is  brilliant  at  all  seasons. 
The  following  table  and  the  appended  remarks 
indicate  the  extremes  of  temperature,  the 
daily  average  of  temperature,  the  prevailing 
wiuds  and  weather  throughout  the  j'car : — 
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1st.  The  severest  cold  of  the  winter  usually  con- 
tinues from  the  21st  of  December  to  the  21st  of 
March,  when  the  common  rantre  of  the  mercury  is 
at  sunrise  between  20'  and  19';  and  at  two  p.m. 
between  5'  and  30' :  though  changing  towards  the 
middle  of  March,  to  37'  and  43°  in  the  heat  of  the  day. 
It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  there  are,  during 
this  season,  fifteen  days  in  which  the  mercury  remains 
below  14';  and  only  five  days  in  which  it  does  not 
freeze :  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  severity  of  an 
American  winter  in  latitude  46',  which  is  the  parallel 
of  the  central  parts  of  France,  and  the  north  of 
Italy. 

2nd.  From  the  21st  March  to  the  middle  of  A])ril, 
the  thermometer  ranges  at  sunrise  between  19' and  35', 
and  at  two,  p.m.  between  35'  and  46'.  From  the 
middle  to  the  end  of  April,  a  great  increase  in  the 
temperature  is  evident:  although  it  sometimes  freezes 
slightly  in  the  mornings,  yet  the  mercury  frequently 
reaches  to  55'  and  64'  in  the  heat  of  the  day. 

3rd.  During  May,  the  mornings  continue  cold, 
(being  in  five  cases  below  freezing,  and  only  two  at 
temperate,)  yet  tlie  change  in  the  temperature  at 
mid-day  is  remarkable,  being  often  62'  and  72'. 

4th.  June,  July,  and  August  are  very  similar  in 
their  temperature.  The  range  in  the  morning  is 
commonly  from  55  to  66,  and  at  mid-day,  from  71  to 
84.  In  these  three  months,  and  until  about  the 
loth  September,  the  thermometer  is,  during  thirty- 
eight  days,  at  two  p.m.  above  summer  heat,  exhibiting 
a  singular  contrast  to  the  extreme  cold  of  the  winter, 
such  as  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world. 

6th.  After  the  middle  of  September  therp  is  a  rapid 
decrease  in  the  heat  of  the  mornings.  The  ther- 
mometer in  October  at  sunrise,  on  eight  nr  ten  days, 
is  below  freezing.  From  the  15th  cr  2(itii  .\..m  inber 
to  the  same  time  in  December,  it  IVrczis  n-ulnrly, 
though  not  severely,  in  the  mornings.  In  ihc  lalter 
month  indeed,  it  mostly  remains  below  freezing. 

The  prevailing  summer  winds  are  from 
the  W.S.W.  and  South. 

The  winter  season  is  firmly  established  at 
the  end  of  December  or  bcginniuR  of  Janu- 
ary, but  the  deepest  snows  fall  in  February, 
or  early  in  March,  to  the  depth  of  8  to  12 


inches,  when  boisterous  storms  sweep  the 
snow  with  great  fury  along  the  face  of  the 
open  country,  leaving  some  places  bare,  and 
raising  in  others  immense  drifts  or  banks. 
These  violent  storms  seldom  last  more  than 
one  or  two  days.  The  vernal  equinox 
generally  brings  strong  gales  from  the  S., 
accompanied  by  a  thaw.  Ice  disappears  in 
the  bogs,  lakes,  and  rivers,  soon  after  the 
first  of  April ;  ploughing  begins  at  the  end 
of  the  same  month,  when  summer  wheat 
and  oats  are  sown ;  in  May  vegetation  rap- 
idly advances,  gardening  is  commenced; 
potatoes  are  planted,  and  barley  sown  before 
the  end  of  May.  Turnips  are  sown  in  the 
middle  of  Jidy,  when  hay-making  com- 
mences. Barley  is  reaped  in  August,  wheat 
and  oats  in  September.  Potatoes  and  tur- 
nips are  left  under  ground  until  the  middle 
or  end  of  October,  and  parsnips  are  best  if 
not  dug  up  untU  spring.  Cucumbers,  salads, 
cabbages,  cauliflowers,  asparagus,  and  indeed 
all  the  culinary  vegetables  known  in  Eng- 
land, arrive  at  perfection ;  as  do  also  apples, 
peaches,  pears,  plums,  damsons,  cui-rants, 
gooseberries,  strawberries,  and  raspberries. 
Grapes  when  sheltered  ripen  in  the  open  air. 
These  products  indicate  that  the  cbmate 
offers  no  impediment  to  emigration. 

Mr.  Hooper,  after  13  years'  experience  in 
the  North  American  colonies,  speaking  of 
New  Brunswick,  says  : — 

"  The  climate  is  yearly  meliorating  its  rigours ; 
the  winters  are  by  in.  p.ir;ins  so  severe,  or  of  the 
same  duiati(.n.  ii--  dn  \i  ar-  since,  and  the  reason,  to 
a  philiis(.])hical  niiinl.  i.n!,\ii,us.  The  rapidity  with 
which  settlers  ari'  iliaiing  tlie  forest,  and  opening  to 
the  light  of  heaven  the  lace  of  the  earth,  gives  to  the 
sun's  influence  a  much  greater  space  of  country 
annually ;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  snows 
melt  more  early  and  rapidly,  the  winters  are  conse- 
quently shorter  than  formerly.  Twenty  years  since, 
the  winter  commenced  early  in  November,  and  con- 
tinued generally  till  the  end  of  April,  making  neai'ly 
a  six  niiMiths'  winlcr;  lint  within  the  last  five  or  six 
years  tin  ic  lias  l.rni  im  il(  ad  winter  until  Christmas, 
and  thr  s|iiii;M  has  nsnalU  ..|irncd  in  the  early  part 
of  A])i)l,  making  ihu  winter  uflittle  move  than  three 
months'  duration.  It  cannot,  with  all  the  variations 
of  climate,  be  said  with  propriety  that  the  full  dura- 
tion of  winter  is  more  than  four  months.  Thougli 
the  cold  is  intense  for  nine  or  ten  weeks,  the  ah-  is 
dry  and  elastic,  and  free  from  the  chilling  moisture 
of  a  British  winter." 

The  remarks  as  to  amelioration  of  climate 
must  be  considered  applicable  to  the  interior, 
rather  than  to  the  sea-eoast  or  adjacent  dis- 
tricts ;  for  the  following  table  of  the  opening 
and  closing  by  ice  of  the  river  St.  John  for 
21  years,  does  not  indicate  any  favourable 
change. 
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Opening  and  Closimj  of  St.  John  River  at  Fredericton. 


Year. 

Opened. 

Closed. 

Days 

Remarks. 

1825 

Apr.  15 

Nov.  20 

219 

1«26 

,,   n 

,.     14 

211 

1827 

>.       6 

Dec.    3 

241 

1828 

„     20 

Nov.  19 

213 

1829 

,-     17 

„      15 

212 

1830 

„     18 

„     29 

220 

jDec.  26,  moved  and 
(   closed  again. 

1831 

„     10 

Dec.    1 

235 

|Dec.  6,  opened  and 
L  closed;Ap.  10,  icejam. 

1832 

May    3 

Nov.  15 

199 

/Nov.  19,  moved;  22, 
1  closed. 

1833 

Apr.  10 

»       5 

219 

rNov.  19,  opened;  29, 
1  closed. 

1834 

„  11 

»     IV 

220 

Nov.  16,  men  crossed. 

1835 

May    1 

20(i 

1830 

Apr.  28 

„     19 

205 

Ap.  21,  moved;  24,  jam. 

1837 

,,     IV 

..       9 

206 

JNov.  24,  opened  and 
1   closed. 

1838 

May    1 

„     25 

208 

1839 

Apr.  25 

„     23 

236 

/Nov.  25,  moved ;  Dec. 
L  19,  closed. 

1840 

„     16 

„     23 

221 

1841 

„     27 

„     27 

214 

fNov.  27,  Steamer  Fred- 
l  erlcton  sailed. 

1S42 

„     24 

I)     22 

212 

1843 

„     2(3 

»     14 

•'0'> 

/Nov.  21,  moved;  Jan. 
i-  21,  moved. 

1844 

„     14 

i>     27 

227 

1845 

„     23 

Dec.    4 

225 

1846 

,-      6 

Nov.  28 

236 

Mar.  29,  moved ;  ice  jam . 
fNov.  24,  opened ;  Dec. 

1847 

„      2 

„     20 

254 

]  15,  Steamer  arrived; 
(   Doc.  16,  closed  again. 

1848 

„     19 

„     13 

208 

Steamer  St.  John  sailed. 

Note. — The  average  period  during  which  the  river 
remains  open  is  218  days:  it  will,  therefore,  be  shut 
147  days,  or  two-fifths  of  the  whole  year.  In  1S32, 
the  river  was  open  for  the  shortest,  and  in  1847,  for 
the  longest  period  of  which  we  have  any  notice. 


But  whatever  may  be  the  duratioa  of 
winter,  or  tlie  heat  of  summer,  the  sahibrity 
of  the  province  is  unquestionable.  In  the 
Journal  of  the  House  of  Assembly  for  ISIG, 
there  is  a  return  of  the  pensions  allowed  by 
the  province  to  old  soldiers  and  their  widows 
during  the  year:  the  number  thus  pensioned 
from  the  revenues  of  New  Brunswick  is 
small ;  but  the  longc^'ity  of  the  pensioners 
is  remarkable.  The  return  is  dated  March, 
1 846,  is  made  for  each  county,  and  gives  the 
name,  residence,  and  age  of  every  pensioner. 
In  Carlton  County,  20  pensioners — one  of  1 1 2 
years  of  age  (George  Sinnett) ;  one  98 ;  one 
',).2  ;  and  the  others  averaging  from  70  to  90. 
YorkCoimty,  36 — three  of  90  and  upwards; 
11  of  80  and  upwards;  12  of  70  and  up- 
wards. Charlotte  County,  36  —  one  101 
years  of  age  (Susanna  Watman);  16  ranging 
i'iom  80  to  97  years  of  age ;  and  12  from  70 
upwards.    The  other  coimties  present  similar 


instances  of  longevity,  such  as  would  not 
probably  be  found  in  any  other  country 
among  an  equal  number  of  persons  of  the 
same  class.  The  salubrity  of  the  cbmate  is 
thus  forcibly  attested. 

The  autumn  in  New  Bninswick,  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  North  American  continent,  is  a 
season  of  great  beauty  and  delight.  Every 
tint  of  colour  is  observable  in  tlie  woods,  the 
air  is  dry  and  clear;  and  in  November  that 
pccidiar  change  termed  the  "  Indian  sum- 
mer," with  its  serenity  and  blandness,  its 
expansive  and  brilliant  aurora  at  night,  and 
highly  charged  electrical  state  of  the  earth, 
breaks  what  would  otherwise  be  a  long  winter. 
Shocks  of  an  earthquake  were  felt  in  1663, 
in  1827,  and  in  1839.  Diseases  are  few  and 
comparatively  simple. 

Vegetable  Kingdom. — Timber  Trees. — 
The  lumber  trade  is  so  considerable  a  source 
of  wealth,  that  a  brief  description  of  the 
principal  forest-trees  of  British  America 
may  be  useful.  For  more  detailed  accounts. 
Sir  A.  B.  Lambert's  sjilendid  work  on  Ame- 
rican Pines,  Mr.  Pcrlcy's  "  Report,"  and 
tlie  Canadian  Naturalist,  by  Mr.  Gosse, 
may  be  advantageously  consulted.  The  chief 
American  timber  for  commercial  purposes 
is  of  the  genus  pinus,  which  includes  the 
resinous  evergreens  termed  pines  and  spruces, 
mostly  to  be  found  between  the  43rd  and 
50th  parallel  of  latitude  in  great  perfection, 
where  they  generally  cover  the  low  grounds 
and  valleys,  forming  what  is  termed  "  soft 
woodlands."  Among  the  principal  of  this 
class  are  the  white  pine  [pinus  strobus) ; 
the  red  pine  {pinus  rubra) ;  the  black  pine 
[pinus  nigra) ;  hemlock  [pinus  Canadensis) ; 
the  spruce  [pinus  nigra  and  alba);  the 
Ijalsaui,  or  fir  [pinus  balsamea) ;  the  tama- 
rack (jiinns  pi'iidiila)  ;  the  cedar  [thuya  occe- 
denlatcs).  About  ten  s])ccies  of  pines  exist 
in  ("aiuida,  New  Hriinswick,  Nova  Scotia, 
Prince  Kihvard's  Islaiid,  and  Newfoundland. 
The  dift'erence  between  the  pine  and  the 
spruce  is  in  the  arrangement  of  their  foliage. 
In  the  pine,  two,  three,  or  five  thread-like 
leaves  are  united  in  the  same  sheath  :  in 
the  spruce,  the  shorter  leaves  are  attached 
singly  round  the  branch,  or  upon  its  oppo- 
site sides. 

The  pinvs  strobus,  or  white  or  yellow  pine, 
known  in  England  as  the  Weymouth  pine, 
is  a  majestic  and  beautiful  tree,  of  which 
some  specimens  have  been  found  on  the 
Columbia  river,  250  feet  high,  and  50  feet 
in  circumference.  When  growing  in  open 
situations  it  is  feathered  to  the  ground,  and 
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rises  in  tlie  form  of  a  pyramid.  In  Canada 
and  New  Brunswick  it  is  occasionally  found 
150  feet  liigli,  with  a  diameter  of  five  to  six 
feet,  at  three  feet  from  its  base.  In  New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  the  white  pine 
is  the  first  tree  to  take  possession  of  barren, 
deserted  lands,  and  the  most  hardy  in  re- 
sisting the  impetuous  storms  of  tlie  ocean. 
The  age  these  trees  attain  is  not  known: 
1,500  annular  divisions  have  been  counted. 
The  colder  the  situation  the  slower  the 
growth,  and  the  harder  the  timber.  For 
nearly  three-fourths  of  its  height  the  trunk 
is  single,  the  limbs  short,  and  disposed  one 
above  another;  the  head  is  formed  by  a 
few  upright  branches.  The  wood  is  soft, 
light,  of  fine  texture,  easily  wrought,  dur- 
able, and  not  liable  to  split  when  exposed  to 
the  sun.  On  dry  and  elevated  lands  the 
wood  is  harder,  of  a  coarse  gi'ain,  and  marked 
by  more  distinct  concentrical  circles.  When 
seasoned,  it  may  bo  thus  compared  with  the 
larch  and  spruce,  taking  for  a  standard  the 
oak  at  100:— 


Woods. 

Weieht 

of  a 

cubic  foot. 

StifflH-SS. 

Strength 

Toughness. 

NVhitePine    .     . 
American  Larch 
Black  Spnice     . 

3.5  to  41 
29 

9.3 
79 

99 
103 
80 

92 
1.34 
102 

The  white  pine  is  equally  adapted  to 
furnish  masts  for  the  largest  ships  of  war, 
or  to  be  applied  to  the  most  ordinary  pur- 
poses in  GUI'  dwellings.  If  properly  sea- 
soned before  use,  it  lias  no  tendency  to  diy 
rot ;  and  the  unqualified  assertion,  too  fre- 
quently made,  that  all  British  American 
pine  is  bad,  and  all  Baltic  timber  good,  is 
not  supported  by  facts. 

]\Ir.  Pcrlcy  states,  that  at  "one  of  the 
public  docks  in  England,  a  very  extensive 
granary  of  four  floors,  of  9,200  square  feet 
in  area,  and  which  contains  about  9,000 
quarters  of  grain,  has  been  built  entirely 
of  colonial  white  pine,  with  the  exception 
of  the  uprights,  which  are  of  red  pine.  It 
has  now  stood  20  years,  and  is  stated  to 
be  in  every  respect  perfectly  sound  and 
unwarped.  It  was  allowed  to  remain  five 
years  to  dry  before  painting,  and  up  to  this 
time  lias  been  painted  but  thrice.  The 
architect  states,  that  he  considers  it  likely 
to  stand  90  years.  An  extensive  o\itside 
fence  of  white  pine  was  put  up  in  I'higlaiid 
23  years  since,  and  is  still  perfectly  sound  ; 
it  also  was  allowed  to  remain  five  years 
to    dry    bt'tore    painting       All    experience, 


lioth  in  England  and  America,  has  shown, 
that  when  \iscd  for  outside  purposes,  it 
should  be  allowed  to  dry  thoroughly  before 
being  painted ;  and  that  unless  sufficient 
time  be  given  for  the  vcgetabie  juices  to 
evaporate,  white  pine  will  suffer  from  the 
dry-rot  in  the  same  manner  as  other  timber 
under  like  circumstances.  An  instance  is 
mentioned  of  a  church  in  Hertfordshire 
bciu^  fitted  up  with  the  choicest  oak,  and 
instantly  painted  with  several  coats  before 
the  vegetable  principle  had  exuded.  In  a 
veiy  few  years,  the  beautiful  work  in  the 
chancel  was  obliged  to  be  taken  down,  per- 
fectly rotten ;  and,  at  this  time,  the  greater 
part  of  the  pews  are  in  a  similar  state." 

The  value  of  this  description  of  pine  for 
masts  of  large  ships  is  very  great.  In 
Mixrray's  "  British  America,"  mention  is 
made  of  two  masts  for  74-gun  ships  in  the 
dockyards  at  Plymouth,  which  measured 
108  feet  in  length,  and  a  roller  that  was 
everywhere  3  feet  in  diameter.  Such  a 
tree  must  have  been  200  feet  long,  with 
a  diameter  of  5  or  6  feet. 

It  is  essential  to  the  durability  of  timber 
that  it  be  cut  at  the  period  of  the  dark 
moon.  There  appears  to  be  an  ascent  and 
descent  of  some  sap  or  vegetable  life  in 
trees  thirteen  times  in  the  year,  rising  and 
waning  with  the  moon.  This  has  been 
specially  noted  with  timber  growing  in  tro- 
pical countries.  The  American  government 
are  so  well  awai'e  of  the  influence  of  the 
moon,  that  the  timber  supplied  for  their 
ships  of  war  is  required  to  be  girdled  or 
felled  at  the  dark  moon,  between  the  20th 
October  and  12th  February.  White  pine 
logs,  if  stripped  of  their  bark,  will  remain 
uninjured  thirty  years;  if  not,  they  are 
attacked  by  large  worms.  Stumps  left  in 
the  ground  resist  the  influence  of  heat  and 
moisture  many  years. 

Lm-ix  Americana. — A  larch — hacmatack 
of  the  Indians — tamarack  of  the  Dutch — 
termed  also  pinus  larix.  Leaves  deciduous, 
cones  oblong,  margin  of  the  scales  bent  in, 
bracts  fiddle-shaped.  Mr.  N.  Gould,  an 
American  merchant  of  high  scientific  ac- 
quirements, who  has  travelled  extensively 
in  the  United  States  and  British  America, 
informs  me,  that  the  haemataeik  grows  "ijene- 
rally  throughout  the  Nortli-]*]astei'n  States 
of  the  Union  and  British  America,  but  is 
ibund  in  the  largest  quantities  in  New 
iJrunswiek,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Prince  Edward 
Island.  The  timber  is  straight-grained  and 
fitted  for  small  spars   of  ships;  Mr.  Gould. 
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however,  mentions  having  the  mainmast  of 
a  vessel  of  659  tons  made  of  it — and  states 
that  it  works  roughly — is  rather  given  to  warp 
—is  hard,  strong,  and  very  durable.  In  the 
colonies  it  is  generally  used  as  a  building- 
timber,  both  for  houses  and  small  craft ;  it  is 
particularly  approved  for  knees  to  fasten  the 
beams  of  ships,  and  the  butt  of  the  stem, 
one  of  the  principal  roots  forming  the  angle 
required.  Treenails  made  of  it  are  %lso 
considered  to  be  of  very  superior  quality. 
It  is  not  a  timber  of  commerce,  nor  is  it 
used  to  any  extent,  but  for  house  and  ship- 
building in  the  colonies.  It  is  sometimes 
sawn  into  deals,  but  never  shipped  as  hac- 
matack  deals,  being  occasionally  called  juni- 
per, or  red  spruce,  though  more  geuei'ally 
confounded  with  spruce  and  hemlock,  and 
shipped  as  inferior  goods,  Hard  working 
and  warping  deals,  however  valuable  on  the 
score  of  strength  and  durability,  arc  not 
esteemed  in  the  home  market,  where  soft- 
ness of  grain,  freedom  of  working,  and 
absence  of  warping,  have  given  a  preference 
to  the  white  or  yellow  deal  of  America. 
The  wood  bm-ns  with  a  crackling  noise,  and 
though  not  so  easily  ignited  as  most  of  the 
pine  tribe,  when  once  blazing,  burns  with 
gi-eat  briskness,  giving  out  fervent  heat ; 
and,  therefore,  in  great  request  for  the  fuel 
of  steamboat  engines  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  Colonial  vessels  built  of 
this  wood  are  notoi-iously  dm-able,  inferior 
to  none  but  teak  or  British  oak;  and  ex- 
cepting in  one  instance,  (the  British  Mer- 
chant,) there  is  no  record  of  such  vessels 
having  been  destroyed  by  dry  rot;  whilst 
in  several  cases,  the  oak  and  other  ma- 
terial surrounding,  and  attached  to  the  hac- 
raatack,  has  been  found  destroyed  by  dry  rot, 
while  the  larch  has  remained  perfectly  free. 
Sir  A.  B.  Lambert,  in  his  splendid  work 
on  the  pines,  describes  two  species  of  Amer- 
ican larch — larix  Americana  and  larix  mi- 
crocarpa — the  latter  characterised  by  smaller 
cones  and  more  drooping  branches.  INIr. 
Perley  thinks  there  is  no  real  foundation  for 
the  distinction,  and  larix  niicrocarpa  is  not 
now  considered  a  distinct  species,  but  merely 
a  variety  of  the  larix  Americana,  the  differ- 
ence being  occasioned  by  the  influences  of 
soil  and  situation,  which  so  much  aftect  all 
the  resinous  trees.  Linnaeus  states  that 
!arch  trees  live  to  the  age  of  four  hundred 
jears;  but,  judging  from  the  number  of 
concentrical  circles  in  large  trees,  they  would 
seem  to  attain  eveu  a  greater  age  in  New 
Brunswick. 


Michaux  the  younger  says,  "  The  wood 
of  the  American  larch  is  superior  to  any 
species  of  pine  or  spruce,  and  unites  all  the 
prnportirs  whicli  di'^tiii'^-nisli  tin-  Eurii])ean 
s|.(t1cs,  hriiii/  c.rri-i-d'iinilii  slrniitj  (iiid  siiK/a- 
larlji  iliu-uhirr  Trcd-old  snvs  U,  i>  cNtivmcly 
durable  in  all  situations,  failing  only  where 
any  other  wood  would  fail.  Tiberius  caused 
the  Naumachiarian  Bridge,  constructed  by 
Augustus,  and  afterwards  burnt,  to  be  re- 
built of  larch  planks  brought  from  Rh:etia. 
Among  these  was  a  trunk  120  feet  in  length, 
which  excited  the  admiration  of  all  Rome. 
Wribeking,  in  his  celebrated  work  on  bridges, 
says  that  larch  is  preferable  to  the  pine, 
the  pineaster,  or  the  fir,  for  constructing 
the  arches  of  wooden  bridges.  In  some 
parts  of  Kamschatka  it  arrives  at  a  con- 
siderable size,  and  is  there  used  for  ships, 
which  last  extremely  well.  Painters,  from 
the  time  of  Pliny  to  that  of  Raphael,  trusted 
their  works  to  this  wood,  which  the  Roman 
naturalist  styles  immortale  lignum.  For  ship 
planks  it  is  much  used ;  and  few  deserip 
tions  of  wood,  if  any,  are  superior  to  it  for 
this  purpose.  It  is  exported  largely  to 
Great  Bi-itain  for  railway  sleepers,  for  which 
it  would  seem  to  be  admirably  adapted,  not 
only  from  its  strength  and  durability,  but  be- 
cause it  bears  the  driving  in  of  bolts  and 
nails  better  than  any  other  kind  of  resinous 
wood.  It  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  flooring- 
boards  in  situations  where  there  is  much 
wear,  and  for  staircases;  in  the  latter,  its 
fine  colour  when  rubbed  with  oil,  renders  it 
greatly  preferable  to  any  painted  wood,  not 
for  reasons  of  economy  alone,  but  also  from 
its  appearance.  It  is  equally  well  suited  on 
the  same  account  for  doors,  window  shut- 
ters, and  many  other  purposes.  It  makes 
excellent  treenails,  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to 
those  of  the  acacia,  or  locust  tree.  The 
wood  of  the  larch  tree  is  said  to  be  much 
improved  in  hardness  by  barking  the  trees 
in  spring,  and  felling  them  late  in  the  au- 
tumn. The  wood  becomes  very  hard  by 
seasoning,  biu'us  with  difficulty,  and  does 
not  readily  absorb  water.  It  is  stronger 
and  much  tougher  than  oak,  but  not  so 
stiff;  and  it  has  been  recommended  by 
Tredgold  that,  with  a  view  to  improve  the 
stifliicss  of  the  wood  for  joists  and  beams, 
further  exjicriraents  should  be  made  of 
Ijarking  trees  some  time  before  they  are 
felled.  From  the  form  of  the  tree,  barking 
could  be  easily  accomplished  as  far  as  neces- 
sary. 

The  Duke  of  Athol's  celebrated  larches 
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were  planted  iu  1736.  In  1831,  at  95 
yeai-s  of  age,  one  of  the  Athol  larches  is 
said  to  have  contained  368  feet,  or  seven 
loads  eighteen  feet,  which,  at  the  present 
price  of  Baltic  fir  (piniis  Silvestris,  or  Scotch 
fir),  would  be  worth  about  £43.  The  duke 
who  planted  them  was  buried  in  a  coffin 
made  from  the  largest,  which  measured  106 
feet  in  length.  He  planted  about  8,000 
acres  with  this  tree,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Dunkeld  and  Blair  Athol. 

In  Switzerland  the  larch  abounds,  and 
the  dwellings  of  the  peasantry  attest  its 
diu'ability  as  a  building  timber.  The  Ro- 
mans when  first  acquainted  with  the  larcli, 
(luring  their  German  wars,  lost  no  time  in 
bringing  it  down  from  the  Alps  by  the  river 
Po,  thence  to  be  conveyed  to  Rome  for 
building  purposes.  Vitru\dus  bears  endence 
of  its  value,  as  building  timber.  Pliny  says, 
"  This  tree  is  the  best  of  the  kind  that  bears 
rosin ;  it  rots  not,  but  endures  a  long  time." 
And  this  assertion  of  Pliny's  is  well  borne 
out  by  what  is  stated  as  a  fact — that  the 
immense  floating  palace  or  ship,  built  by 
the  emperor  Trajan,  as  a  summer  residence 
on  Lake  Nerni,  of  cypress  and  larch,  ha\dng 
Ijeen  weighed  up,  the  timber  was  found  sound 
after  1,400  years'  immersion.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  this  vessel  appeared  to  have 
been  -sheathed  with  lead,  fastened  with  cop- 
per nails,  double  planked,  and  caulked  with 
linen  rags,  payed  over  with  Greek  pitch 
(asphaltum).  In  Russia,  whilst  the  exporta 
tion  of  oak  is  permitted,  the  larch  is  a 
government  monopoly,  for  the  national  pur- 
pose of  ship  building,  and  its  exportation 
jjrohibited.  Of  the  applicability  of  larch  to 
pm-poses  of  ship  building,  and  of  its  dura- 
l)ility,  we  find  the  following  notices  : — "  In 
the  year  1809,  larch  timber,  grown  by  his 
grace  the  Duke  of  Athol,  was  first  used  for 
the  British  navy  in  building,  at  Woolwich 
dock-yard,  the  Serapis  store-ship;  the  Sybille 
frigate;  the  bottom  of  a  lighter;  and  for 
piles  driven  into  the  mud  alternately,  wet 
and  dry ;  and  in  all  the  various  situations, 
]>ravcd  a  strong  and  durable  timber."  The 
Athol,  of  twenty-eight  guns,  was  also  built 
entirely  of  larch  of  the  same  growth ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  Niemen,  of  Riga  tim- 
ber. After  their  first  courses  of  service  they 
were  both  examined,  when  the  Nicmcn  was 
found  in  a  decayed  state,  and  condemned 
accordingly,  whilst  the  Athol  was  again  put 
into  commission,  and  after  a  second  course 
of  service  again  examined,  and  again  foiuu 
sound;  and  she  has  ever,  from  that  to  the 


present  day,  endm-ed  the  incessant  wear  and 
tear  of  a  store-ship,  in  every  climate  for  30 
years.  It  was  also  observed,  that  duriu'^ 
the  period  that  this  timber  lay  in  Woohvieh 
dock-yard,  exposed  to  the  weather,  neitlier 
the  heart  nor  the  sap-wood  exhibited  de- 
composition, nor  did  lichen  or  fangus  grow 
thereon. 

Pinus  Nigra. — The  black  spruce,  some- 
times called  red  spruce,  most  abundant 
between  the  parallels  of  44°  and  53",  consti- 
tutes a  thin  part  of  the  forests  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  grows 
70  to  80  feet  high,  with  a  diameter  of  18  to 
24  inches,  regularly  diminishing  from  base 
to  summit.  Leaves  four-sided,  scattered  on 
all  sides  of  the  branches,  erect,  straight,  cones 
ovate,  scales  oval,  with  undulated  margins, 
close-toothed  at  the  apex,  trunk  smooth, 
(that  of  the  pines  is  rough)  branches  hori- 
zontal, not  declining  like  those  of  the  true 
Norway  spruce ;  distinguishing  properties, 
strength,  lightness,  and  elasticity.  It  fur- 
nishes fine  yards  and  topmasts,  and  is  fre- 
quently used  for  the  knees  of  vessels,  which 
are  formed  of  the  base  of  the  ti-unk  and  one 
of  the  principal  roots,  and  are  said  to  possess 
great  strength  and  much  durability.  By 
many,  the  wood  of  the  black  spruce  is  pre- 
ferred to  that  of  the  white  pine ;  for  flooring, 
it  furnishes  the  spruce  deals  of  commerce, 
which  now  constitute  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  valuable  exports  of  New  Brunswick. 
These  deals  are  of  the  uniform  thickness  of 
3  inches,  not  less  than  12  feet  in  length, 
and  9  inches  in  breadth.  The  most  usual 
dimensions  are  9  and  11  inches  in  width, 
and  lengths  of  12,  14,  16,  18,  and  21  feet. 
Spruce  battens  are  12  feet  long,  7  inches  in 
width,  and  2|  inches  in  thickness.  The 
manufacture  of  sjjruce  deals  commenced  in 
New  Brunswick  about  the  year  1819,  and 
has  since  been  inci-easing.  The  erection  of 
steam  saw-mills  within  a  few  years,  has 
greatly  increased  this  branch  of  business, 
and  enhanced  the  value  of  spruce  logs. 

From  the  young  branches  of  the  black 
spruce  is  made  the  salutary  drink  known  by 
the  nan)e  of  "  spruce  beer,"  which  in  long 
voyages  is  found  an  efficacious  preventative 
of  scurvy.  The  twigs  are  boiled  in  water,  a 
certain  quantity  of  molasses  or  maple  sugar 
is  added,  with  a  little  yeast,  and  the  mixture 
is  left  to  ferment.  The  essence  of  spruce  is 
obtained  by  evaporating  to  the  consistence 
of  an  extract,  the  water  in  which  the  sum- 
mits of  the  young  branches  have  been  boiled 
The  leaves  and  buds  of  the  black  spruce 
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arc  not  known  to  be  eaten  by  any  living 
tiling  except  the  "  spnice  partridge,"  which 
picks  the  buds  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
whence  it  derives  its  name,  and  its  bitter 
flavour. 

Abies  Alba,  the  white  spruce,  is  found  in 
the  same  countries  as  the  preceding,  but  not 
(juite  so  far  north.  From  the  unpleasant 
smell  of  the  foliage,  it  is  sometimes  called 
"  cat"  spruce. 

The  leaves  of  both  encompass  the  branches, 
but  those  of  the  white  spruce  are  less  numer- 
ous, longer,  more  pointed,  at  a  more  open 
angle  with  the  branches,  and  of  a  pale  bluish- 
green  ;  the  cones  are  also  peculiar,  being  of 
a  lengthened  and  oval  form,  above  2  inches 
in  one  direction,  and  6  or  8  lines  in  the 
other  ;  the  dimensions  vary  according  to  the 
vigour  of  the  tree,  but  the  form  is  unchange- 
able. Scales  loose  and  thin,  with  entire 
edges  unUke  those  of  the  black  spruce  ;  the 
seeds  are  rather  smaller,  and  ripen  a  month 
earlier ;  trunk  more  tapering  than  the  black 
spruce,  inferior  in  stature,  rarely  exceeding 
50  feet  in  height,  and  16  inches  in  diameter 
at  three  feet  from  the  ground ;  bark  lighter 
coloured.  Wood  used  for  the  same  purposes 
as  the  black  spruce,  but  inferior  in  quality. 
Fibres  of  roots  used  by  the  Indians  for  stitch- 
ing their  bark  canoes.  Branches  not  used 
for  ))ecr  on  account  of  their  unpleasant 
odour. 

Both  the  black  and  the  white  spruce  are 
easily  propagated  by  their  seeds,  or  by  trans- 
planting into  proper  soils;  they  aiford  one  of 
the  most  dense  and  compact  screens,  or  shel- 
ters from  the  wind,  that  can  be  made  by 
trees.  They  are  cleanly,  comparatively  of  slow 
growth,  durable,  and  live  to  a  great  age. 
They  abound  in  thick  masses,  of  stunted 
growth,  on  tlic  rocky  shores  and  inlets  of  the 
Bay  of  Fundy.  Their  fine  dark  green, 
conical  tops,  contrast  strongly  with  the  snow 
during  the  cold  season,  and  they  form  one  of 
the  most  striking  characteristics  of  a  winter 
scene  on  the  seaboard,  living  and  thriving  as 
they  do,  where  other  trees  could  scarcely 
obtain  foothold,  and  seeming  to  bid  defiance 
both  to  the  ocean  and  the  storm,  even  during 
a  combination  of  their  utmost  strength.  The 
white  spruce  was  the  most  northerly  tree 
seen  by  Dr.  Richardson  on  the  Coppermine 
River,  within  20  miles  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  ; 
it  attains  a  height  of  20  feet. 

Pinus  Rubra. — The  red  pine,  called  by  the 
Hudson's  Bay  people  the  Junipei-,  extends 
from  beyond  Lake  Superior,  to  the  42nd 
parallel;  it  is  chiefly  found  mingled  with  the 


white  pine,  or  in  small  tracts  by  itself.  Dr. 
Richardson  found  it  in  swampy  situations, 
from  York  Factory  to  Point  Lake,  in  05°  N., 
but  very  dwarfish,  seldom  exceeding  6  or  8 
feet  in  length.  The  leaves  arc  of  dark  green, 
in  pairs,  5  or  6  inches  long,  and  collected  in 
bunches  at  the  extremity  of  tlie  branches; 
flowers  bluish  the  first  month  of  their  appear- 
ance ;  cones  ovate,  conic,  rouiuled  at  tlie 
base,  about  half  as  long  as  the  leaves,  without 
thorns,  scales  dilated  in  the  middle,  shed 
their  seeds  the  first  year ;  height  of  trees, 
70  or  80  feet ;  diameter,  2  feet  and  upwards ; 
trunk  uniform  in  size  for  two-thirds  of  its 
length.  Wood,  a  fine  compact  grain,  heavy 
from  the  resinous  matter  with  which  it  is 
impregnated ;  highly  esteemed  for  strength 
and  durability  in  ship-building.  Deck  planks 
have  been  procured  40  feet  in  length  without 
a  knot.  The  Canadian  red  pine  differs  from 
the  Norway  pine,  with  which  it  is  sometimes 
confounded ;  the  Norway  pine  is  a  species 
of  spruce. 

Ahk's  Canadensis. — Hemlock  spruce  is 
found  as  far  N.  as  51°,  and  is  natural  to  the 
coldest  regions  of  North  America;  leaves, 
6  or  8  lines  long,  flat,  numerous,  and  irregu- 
larly disposed  in  two  ranks,  and  downy  at 
their  unfolding.  Height,  70  to  80  feet ; 
diameter,  2  to  3  feet ;  uniform  for  two-thirds 
of  its  length ;  and  if  the  concentric  circles 
in  the  wood  are  to  be  considered  as  an  indi- 
cation of  age,  it  requires  two  centuries  to 
reach  full  growth.  It  is  used  for  sleepers  of 
railways,  for  wharfs,  or  mines,  where  it  is 
constantly  wet ;  and  for  lath-wood.  The 
bark  is  extensively  used  in  tanning. 

Abies  Balsamifera — Pinus  Balsamea. — A 
beautiful  evergreen  tree,  in  open  situations  fea- 
thered to  the  ground,  and  rising  in  a  pyramidal 
shape  to  the  height  of  30  feet  or  more ;  and  on 
these  accounts,  much  planted  for  shrubbery 
and  park  scenery  in  Great  Britain.  The  body 
tapers  from  a  foot  in  diameter  at  the  surface 
of  tlie  ground,  to  7  or  8  inches  at  the  height 
of  G  feet.  When  standing  alone,  and  develop- 
ing itself  natm-ally,  its  branches,  which  are 
numerous  and  thickly  garnished  with  leaves, 
diminish  in  length  in  proportion  to  their 
height,  and  form  a  pyramid  of  perfect  regu- 
larity. The  leaves  are  6  or  8  lines  long,  and 
are  inserted  singly  on  the  sides,  and  on  the 
top  of  the  branches ;  they  are  narrow,  rigid, 
and  flat,  of  a  bright  green  above,  and  a  sil- 
very white  beneath,  whence  the  name  of  the 
tree  is  probably  derived.  The  cones  are 
nearly  cylindrical,  4  or  5  inches  long,  and 
an  inch  in  diameter,   and   always   directed 
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upwards  ;  this  characteristic  also  belongs  to 
the  silver  fir  of  Europe,  and  distinguishes 
these  species  from  others  of  the  fir  tribe, 
whose  coues  are  turned  towards  the  earth. 
The  famous  Canada  Balsam  is  procured  from 
this  tree;  it  is  found  in  small  blisters  or 
vesicles  in  the  bark,  extracted  by  incision, 
and  received  in  a  limpid  state,  as  a  greenish 
transparent  fliud,  acrid,  into  a  shell  or  cup. 
The  Indians  use  it  for  fresh  wounds,  and 
also  take  it  internally.  Perhaps  there  is 
not  a  better  varnish  for  water-colour  paint- 
ings, than  that  which  is  prepared  from  this 
liquid  resin.  The  branches  of  this,  as  well 
as  the  hemlock,  are  used  by  the  Indians,  and 
Canadian  voyagers,  to  sleep  upon.  In  theii- 
winter  voyages,  they  scrape  the  snow  into 
heaps  with  their  snow-shoes,  making  a 
kind  of  snow  wall  on  each  side  of  their 
lair,  then  strewing  the  ground  with  young 
branches,  properly  laid  dowTi,  wrap  them- 
selves in  theii-  blankets ;  and  thus  sleep, 
when  the  thermometer  is  many  degrees 
below  zero. 

Pinus  Banksiana  or  Ritpestres. — The  gray 
chipu,  or  scrub  pine,  is  found  farther  N.  than 
any  other  pine.  Michaus  says,  "  in  the 
environs  of  Hudson's  Bay,  and  the  great 
Mistassin  lakes,  the  trees  which  compose  the 
forests  a  few  degi-ees  farther  S.,  disappear 
almost  entirely,  in  consequence  of  the  seve- 
rity of  the  winter,  and  the  sterility  of  the 
soil.  The  face  of  the  country  is  almost  every- 
where broken  by  innumerable  lakes,  and 
covered  with  lai-ge  rocks,  piled  upon  each 
other,  ar.d  usually  overgrown  with  large 
black  lichens,  which  deepen  the  gloomy 
aspect  of  these  desolate  and  almost  unin- 
habited regions.  Here  and  there,  in  the 
intervals  of  the  rocks,  are  seen  a  few  indivi- 
duals of  this  species  of  pine,  which  fructify, 
and  even  exhibit  the  appearances  of  decrepi- 
tude, at  the  height  of  three  feet.  One  hun- 
di'cdand  fifty  miles  further  S.,  its  vegetation 
is  more  vigorous,  but  it  is  still  not  moi'e  than 
eight  or  ten  feet  high  :  and  in  Nova  Scotia, 
where  it  is  confined  to  the  summit  of  the 
rocks,  it  does  not  exceed  this  stature." 
The  leaves  are  united  in  pairs  in  the  same 
sheath,  but  disseminated  over  the  branches, 
instead  of  being  collected  in  bunches  at  the 
extremity  ;  about  an  inch  long,  flat  on  the 
interior,  and  rounded  on  the  exterior  face. 
The  cones  commonly  in  pairs,  of  a  gray  or  ashy 
coloui-,  about  two  inches  long,  always  point 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  branches  ;  natu- 
rally assume  an  arching  shape,  which  gives 
them  the  appearance  of  horns;  axe  extremely 


hard,  and  do  not  open  to  release  the  seeds 
until  the  second  or  third  year. 

A  pine  of  gigantic  size  has  been  discovered 
by  ^Ir.  D.  Douglas,  W.  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains; one  specimen  (not  the  largest  blown 
down,)  was  measured  by  him,  and  found  to 
be  215  feet  in  length ;  circumference,  3  feet 
from  the  ground,  57  feet  9  inches ;  and  134 
feet  from  the  ground,  17  feet  5  inches. 
Cones,  13  to  16  inches  in  length,  and  11  in 
circumference.  They  ai'e  two  years  acquiring 
their  full  growth ;  when  the  trunk  is  partly 
burned,  the  resin  which  exudes  is  sweet  and 
used  as  sugar.  The  seeds  are  roasted  for 
food,  and  made  into  cakes.  This  magnificent 
pine  is  termed  Sambertiana. 

Thuya  Occidental^. — White  cedar,  a  hand- 
some and  useful  tree,  which  grows  chiefly  in 
mar.shes  to  the  height  of  40  or  50  feet,  and  2 
feet  in  diameter  ;  leaves  evergreen,  small  and 
cm-iously  imbricated  or  lopped  over  each 
other;  branches  slender  and  usually  pen- 
dant, bark  fibrous  and  stringy ;  flowers 
scarcely  ^'isible ;  cones  very  small,  rugged, 
of  a  greenish,  and  subsequently,  bluish  tint. 
Michaux  states  that  he  coimted  277  annual 
layers  in  a  trunk  21  inches  in  diameter,  at 
5  feet  from  the  ground ;  and  47  in  a  plant 
only  8  inches  thick  at  the  surface,  which 
proved  it  to  be  then  50  years  old.  Wood — 
white,  light,  soft,  fine-grained,  and  easily 
wrought.  When  sufficiently  seasoned,  and 
exposed  some  time  to  the  light,  it  is  of  a  rosy 
hue;  and  has  a  strong  aromatic  odour,  whicli 
it  preserves  as  long  as  it  is  guarded  from 
humidity.  The  perfect  wood  resists  the  suc- 
cession of  dryness  and  moisture  for  a  great 
length  of  time,  and  this  constitutes  its  great 
value  for  fencing.  Rails  of  spht  cedar  have 
been  known  to  last  from  50  to  60  years  when 
deprived  of  the  hark.  Shingles  of  white 
cedar  have  been  known  to  last  upwards  of 
30  years;  when  sawed  into  very  thin 
boards,  used  for  the  construction  of  light 
boats,  especially  for  those  used  in  the  whale 
fiishery. 

]\Ir.  Perley  says,  that  the  superior  fitness 
of  this  wood  for  various  household  utensils, 
has  given  rise  in  the  United  States  to  a  dis- 
tinct class  of  mechanics,  called  "  cedar 
coopers,"  who  priucii)ally  fabricate  large  and 
small  lulls,  |i;iils,  <'lninis,  and  other  housc- 
holil  ut(  iimIs,  :is  uiH  lor  export  as  for  home 
eonsuuiptidii.  '11  lis  \\;irc,  instead  of  becoming 
dull,  like  that  of  other  wood,  becomes  whiter 
and  smoother  by  use.  It  is  esteemed  the 
best  wood  in  which  to  presen-c  oils.  Char- 
coal, highly  esteemed  in  the  manufacture  of 
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gunpowder,  is  made  of  young  stocks  aljout 
an  inch  and-a-half  in  diameter,  deprived  of 
their  bark.  The  seasoned  wood  affords  a 
beautiful  lamp-black,  lighter  and  more 
intensely  coloured,  though  less  abundant 
than  that  obtained  from  the  pine. 

Arbor  Vitce — American — A  species  of 
thuya,  abounding  in  favourable  situations, 
such  as  sedgy  swamps  and  borders  of  lakes, 
between  the  parallels  of  45°  and  48°.  Two 
varieties,  the  "  striped-leaved "  and  the 
"sweet-scented:"  height,  40  feet;  diameter, 
about  2  feet :  growth,  extremely  slow.  The 
valuable  properties  of  the  wood  are  well 
known. 

The  cedar  generally  escapes  the  ravages 
of  the  bostrichus  piniptrda,  the  most  de- 
structive of  the  insects  which  commit  great  i 
ravages  on  the  fir  tribe.  "  Tiiis  little  aui-  : 
nial,"  says  Mr.  Perley,  "  introduces  itself 
into  the  cellular  integument  of  the  bark, 
aud  succeeds  in  di\dding  it  from  the  trunk. 
The  separation  of  the  bark  prevents  tlie 
circulation  of  the  sap,  and  hence  results 
the  inevitable  death  of  the  tree.  In  dense 
groves  of  trees  of  the  fir  tribe,  where  only 
a  few  are  felled,  these  insects  multiply 
rapidly  on  the  tops  and  branches  which 
are  left  after  the  removal  of  the  trunk, 
aud  they  thence  extend  to  the  stand- 
ing timber,  attacking  generally  the  oldest 
trees,  and  those  which  have  any  defective 
art.  Young  and  thrifty  trees  resist  theii- 
ttaeks." 

The  leafy  trees  of  British  America  are 
composed  chiefly,  of  the  quercus,  two  species 
— gray  and  red  oak;  oi  jug  lam,  one — the 
walnut,  or  butternut;  of  fflcer,five — thewhite, 
red  flowering,  sugar  or  rock,  moose  wood, 
aud  low  maple;  of  corims,  one — the  dog- 
wood ;  of  the  bctula,  four — the  canoe,  white, 
yellow,  and  black  birch ;  of  alniis,  two — 
common  and  black  alder ;  of  cerasces,  two — 
the  wild  and  the  northern  cherry  ;  of  jjojjii- 
lus,  two — the  balsam  poplar  (balm  of  Gilead) , 
and  the  American  aspen ;  of  fagus,  two — 
white  and  red  beech ;  carpinus,  two — Ame- 
rican horn-beam  and  iron  wood  ;  of  frax- 
inus,  two — white  and  black  ash;  of  salix, 
three — the  black,  ehamplain,  and  shining 
willow ;  ulmus,  two — the  white  and  red  elm ; 
and  of  the  zilia  one — the  American  lime,  or 
bass  wood. 

I  am  indebted  for  the  following  inter- 
esting description  of  these  several  trees  to 
H.  M.  Perley,  Esq.  :— 

Oray  Oali— Quercus  Borealis,  seldom,  if  ever, 
exceeds  40  feet  in  height,  or  2  feet  in  diameter.     It 
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blooms  annually.  A  cubic  foot  of  the  gray  oak  from 
the  Grand  Lake,  in  Queen's  County,  New  Brunswick, 
weighed  .'52  pounds  when  well  seasoned. 

lied  Oak— Quercus  Rubra,  a  tall,  wide-spreading 
tree,  of  larger  size  than  the  gray  oak  Leaves  are 
smooth  and  shining  on  both  sides ;  in  the  autumn 
they  cliange  to  a  dull  red,  and  turn  yellow  before 
they  fall.  The  acorns  are  large  and  abundant, 
rounded  at  the  summit,  comiiri'ssid  ;ii  tin-  l.asc-,  and 
contained  in  ilat  cu])s,  ciim'ii.I  will]  imim.w  ((impact 
scales.  They  are  v(>r:iciiiu-,l\  ilcvdiniil  \,\  »ild  ani- 
mals, and  by  cows,  h(ii-i(  ^;,  and  swiiit-,  wliiiii  ranging 
the  woods  al'ici-  the  licilia^e  lias  perished.  Wood 
reddish  and  coais(  -rained,  and  the  pores  are  often 
large  enough  Ibr  the  pussdL'e  of  a  hair.  Tolerably 
strong,  but  not  very  durable,  and  it  is  chiefly  used 
for  the  staves  of  barrels  and  casks,  in  which  to  con- 
tain dry  wares.  .\  cubic  foot  of  this  wood,  well 
seasoned,  wei-lied  -14  j)ounds.  A  cnbii:  fcjotof  Eng- 
lish oak,  wlicn'  s,.a.,.nc.l,  weigh,  from  olt  L,  r,  I  pounds. 

^^  ll„llrr,n,t.-J,nih,„s  ( '., 1 1,„ fl ,r., .  r,-e.|„entiy  at- 
taining the  hei-ht.  of  Wl  leel,  ah.l  tile  diameter.  At 
4  feel  jroni  the  ground,  ol  li  to  «  feet.  Tne  I'oots  of 
a  large-sized  tree,  often  extend  even  with  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  in  a  serpentine  direction,  and  with 
little  variation  in  size,  to  the  distance  of  40  feet. 
The  trunk  ramifies  at  a  small  height,  and  the  branches, 
seeking  a  direction  more  horizontal  than  those  of 
otiier  trees,  and  spreading  widely,  form  a  large  and 
tufted  head,  which  gives  the  tree  a  remarkable  ap- 
pearance. The  fruit  is  commonly  siiigh',  and  sus- 
pended liy  a  thin,  pliable  foot-stalk,  about  tliree  inches 
in  length;  its  form  is  oblong  oval,  witliout  any 
api)earance  of  scam.  Ii  i-  efi'  :  i ".  i  and-a-half  inches 
in  length,  and  hve  in   I  eference,   and    is 

covered  with  a  viscid    .<  'nice,  composed 

of  small  transparent  v:  a  ;^  ,  \\\r.r\i  are  easily  dis- 
covered with  the  aid  of  a  glass.  Tlie  nuts  are  hard, 
oblong,  rounded  at  the  base,  and  terminated  at  the 
summit  in  an  acute  point ;  their  surface  is  very  rough, 
deeph-  and  irregularly  furrowed.  They  are  ripe  in 
New  lirnnswick  in  October,  and  in  some  seasons  are 
so  aliundant,  that  one  person  may  gather  several 
bushels  of  them  in  a  day.  The  Lidians,  in  former 
times,  pounded  and  boiled  the  kernels,  and  sepa- 
rating the  oily  suljstance  whicii  swam  ujjon  the  sur- 
face, mixed  it  with  their  food.  Tliese  kernels  are 
very  oily,  and  hcncu  the  name  »['  •  Initterimt.' 

"When  the  fruit  lias  attained  about  half  its 
growth,  it  is  sometime-  used  Im-  making  pickles, 
being  first  plunged  into  boiling  water,  then  throughly 
wiped  to  clean  it  of  its  down,  and  afterwards  pre- 
served in  vinegar.  If  the  trunk  of  the  butternut  is 
pierced  in  the  month  which  precedes  the  unfolding 
of  the  leaves,  a  ])retty  copious  discharge  ensues  of  a 
slightly  sugary  sap,  from  which,  by  evaporation,  a 
Miliar  is  iilitained  of  a  quality  but  slightly  inferior 
to  tli-it  of  maple  sugar.  An  extract  of  butternut 
bark  in  water,  or  even  a  decoctioii  sweetened  with 
honey,  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  very  excellent  ca- 
thartic. Its  purgative  operation  is  stated  to  be 
always  sure,  and  unattended,  in  the  most  delicate 
constitutions,  with  pain  or  irritation.  On  a  live  tree, 
the  inner  bark,  when  first  exposed,  is  of  a  pure 
white  ;  in  a  moment  it  changes  to  a  beautiful  lemon 
colour,  and  soon  after  to  a  deep  brown.  The  bark 
of  the  butternut  tree  is  very  commonly  used  in  the 
country  for  dying  yellow,  and  many  tine  trees  are 
annually  destroyed  by  the  recklessness  of  the  back- 
woodsmen, who  strip  the  bark  from  the  trunk  for 
this  purpose. 

2i 
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"  The  butternut  wood  is  light,  of  little  strength, 
and  of  a  reddish  hue,  but  possesses  the  great  advan- 
tage of  lasting  long,  and  of  being  secure  from  the 
ravages  of  worms ;  and  it  will  long  resist  the  effects 
of  hfat  and  moisture.  On  the  Ohio,  it  is  sawn  into 
boards  for  the  construction  of  small  skiffs,  whicli, 
on  account  of  their  lightness,  are  in  request  for  river 
navigation.  It  is  also  used  for  the  panels  of  coaches 
and  carriages,  for  which  it  is  found  well  adapted, 
not  only  from  its  lightness,  but  because  it  is  not 
liable  to  split,  and  receives  paint  in  a  superior 
manner.  For  corn  shovels  and  wooden  dishes,  it  is 
j)referred  to  the  red  (lowering  maple,  because  it  is 
lighter  and  less  liable  to  split.  Very  considerable 
quantities  of  iiirniture  are  now  made  at  Fredericton 
of  butternut  wood,  which  is  becoming  in  great 
request  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  For  wainscoting, 
and  for  fitting  up  libraries,  it  is  well  adapted,  being 
easily  worked,  of  a  pleasing  colour,  and  susceptible 
of  a  good  polish,  which  throws  out  the  graining, 
and  shows  the  wood  to  advantage. 

"The  3Iaples,  in  general,  are  lofty  and  beautiful 
trees,  deciduous,  and  suffioientiv  11 ;ri!v:  tli.  a-  innw 


a  free,  deep,  and  loamy  soil ;  rich.  r:ii  1h  r  tlun  -in  ile, 
and  neither  wet  nor  very  di-y.  Tlie  situation  that 
suits  them  best  is  one  that  is  sheltered  and  shady, 
rather  than  exposed.  They  are  seldom  found  on  the 
north  side  of  lofty  mountains,  or  on  mountains  at  all, 
except  among  other  trees  ;  but  on  the  plains  they  are 
found  by  themselves.  The  wood  of  the  maples  differs 
so  widely  in  quality  in  different  species,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  characterise  it  by  general  observations. 
Maple  wood  speedily  ferments  and  decays  when 
exposed  to  the  weather.  It  is  liable  to  be  injured  by 
worms,  and  hence  is  unfit  for  building.  It  possesses, 
however,  other  qualities  which  in  part  compensate 
for  these  defects,  and  which  render  it  useful  in  the 
arts,  and  in  domestic  economy. 

"  MTiite  3Iaple — Acer  Eriocarpum.  Trunk  low, 
and  divides  itself  into  a  great  number  of  limbs,  so 
divergent  that  they  form  a  very  spacious  head.  The 
leaves  are  opposite,  and  supported  by  long  footstalks  ; 
they  are  divided  by  deep  sinuses,  into  four  lobes,  and 
are  toothed  on  the  edges,  of  a  bright  green  on  the 
upper  surface,  and  of  a  l)eautiful  white  beneath.  The 
foliage  is  scattered,  and  leaves  an  open  thoroughfare 
to  the  sunbeams.  Wood,  very  white,  and  of  a  fine 
grain ;  but  it  is  softer  and  lighter  than  that  of  any 
other  species  of  the  maple,  and,  from  its  want  of 
strength  and  durability,  is  but  little  used.  When 
dry,  it  weighs  38  pounds  to  a  cubic  foot,  and  in  sea- 
soning loses  nearly  half  its  weight.  As  it  soon 
changes  colour,  it  is  not  much  used  for  cabinet  work. 
Tile  charcoal  made  from  it  is  esteeim  il  tuv  \irliliii^'  a 
strong  uniform  heat  of  long  couliiniiiiM  e.  I  In  -.ip 
of  the  white  maple  is  in  motion  eailn  i  in  tin'  -imiiil,- 
than  in  the  sugar  maple.  Like  the  red  maple,  il 
yields  but  half  the  product  of  the  sugar  maple  from 
a  given  measure  of  sap,  but  the  unrefined  sugar  is 
said  to  be  whiter  and  more  agreeable  to  tlie  taste 
than  that  of  the  sugar  maple.  The  inner  bark  of  the 
white  maple  rapidly  produces  a  black  precipitate, 
with  sulphate  of  iron. 

"  Red-Jhwering  Maple — Acer  Jtubrum. — Whether 
in  flower  or  in  foliage,  the  red  maple,  like  its  con- 
geners, is  a  beautiful  tree.  It  neither  attains  the 
size  nor  the  height  of  the  sugar  maijle.  The  blos- 
Boms,  which  are  of  a  beautiful  purple,  or  deep  red, 
unfold  more  than  a  fortnight  belorc  the  leaves.    The 


fruit  is  of  the  same  hue  with  the  dowers,  though  it 
varies  in  size  and  in  the  intensity  of  its  colouring 
according  to  the  exposure  and  the  dampness  of  the 
soQ.  The  extremities  of  this  tree,  which  are  formed 
by  'umerous  twigs  united  at  the  base,  have  a  re- 
markable appearance  when  garnished  with  flowers 
and  seeds  of  a  deep  red,  before  vegetation  has  begun 
generally  to  revive. 

"  The  wood,  when  drv',  weighs  forty-four  pounds 
the  cubic  foot;  when  green,  it  is  soft,  full  of  aqueous 
matter,  and  loses  in  drying  nearly  one-half  of  its 
weight.  It  is  harder  than  the  wood  of  the  white 
maple,  and  of  a  finer  and  closer  grain;  hence  it  is 
easily  wrought  in  the  lathe,  and  acquires  by  polishing 
a  glossy  and  silken  surface.  In  the  United  States 
the  wood  is  prineiiially  employed  for  the  lower  part 
of  WiiiiKor  ih;iirs.  It  is  also  used  for  spinning- 
wheels  and  sailille-iiees,  and  in  the  country  is  pre- 
ferred for  yokes,  shovels,  and  wooden  dishes. 

"  It  sometimes  I'.appens  in  very  old  trees  that  the 
grain,  instead  of  following  a  perpendicular  direction, 
is  undulated ;  and  this  variety  bears  the  name  of 
'  curled  majjle.'  This  singular  arrangement,  for 
whicli  no  cause  has  ever  been  assigned,  is  never 
witnessed  in  young  trees,  nor  in  the  branches  of  such 
as  exliiliit  it  in  the  trunk.  It  is  also  less  conspicuous 
at  the  ciutrc  than  near  the  circumference.  Trees 
off'eriiit;  iliis  ili-|io-.;tioii  are  rare,  and  do  not  exist  in 


the  pro]H,rii.in  ..I  one  to  a  hundi-ed.  The  serpentine 
direction  of  the  fibre,  which  renders  it  difficult  to 
split  and  to  work,  produces,  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful 
mechanic,  the  most  beautiful  effects  of  light  and 
shade.  These  effects  are  rendered  more  striTung,  if, 
after  smoothing  the  surface  of  the  wood  with  a 
double-ironed  plane,  it  is  rubbed  with  a  little  sul- 
phm'ic  acid,  and  afterwards  anointed  with  linseed 
oil.  On  examining  it  attentively,  the  varjing  shades 
are  found  to  be  owing  entirely  to  the  inflection  of 
the  rays  of  light,  which  is  more  sensibly  perceived  on 
viewing  it,  in  different  directions,  bv  candle-light. 

"Before  mahogany  came  into  ruc"1i  general  use,  the 
wood  of  the  reil-tlow eiing  maple  was  much  used  for 
furniture:  bedsteads  are  still  made  of  it,  which  in 
richness  ami  lustre  excel  the  finest  mahogany.  It  is 
now  sawn  into  thin  plates  (veneers)  which  are  used 
to  inlay  other  woods,  in  articles  of  cabinet  work,  and 
the  finishing  of  ships'  cabins.  The  red-flowering 
majjle  never  produces  the  variety  known  as  '  bird's- 
eye  maple  ;'  that  is  confined  exclusively  to  the  sugar 
or  rock  maple.  The  inner  bark  of  the  red-flowenng 
maple  is  of  a  dusky  red.  By  boiling,  it  yields  a 
purplish  colour,  which,  on  the  addition  of  sulphate 
of  iron,  becomes  a  dark  blue,  ajjproacliing  to  black. 
It  is  used  in  the  country,  with  a  certain  portion  of 
alum  in  solution,  for  dyeing  black.  The  wood  of 
this  maple  is  inferior  to  that  of  rock  maple  for  fuel. 
TIh  I  leiirh  Canadians  call  this  Uee  p/aiiic.  They 
iiiakr  ■  iiijar  from  its  sap,  but,  as  in  white  maple,  the 
pio(hiil  of  a  given  m(>asure  is  only  half  as  great  as  is 
obtained  Irom  the  roek  or  sm,'ar  iiiniile. 

"  .s».,/,//-  .l/r,/,/,  ./,■,/■  .sv,r< /,„/■/»-(»(.— This  is  the 
most  intereslini,'  of  the  .\meriean  inapli's,  and  is  called 
rock  maple,  hard  maple,  and  sugar  maple.  The  first 
of  these  is  most  generally  used ;  but  Michaux  used 
the  last,  as  indicating  one  of  the  most  valuable  pro- 
perties of  the  tree.  The  sugar  maple  frequently 
reaches  the  height  of  70  or  80  feet,  with  a  propor- 
tional diameter ;  but  it  does  not  commonfy  exceed 
50  or  60  feet,  with  a  diameter  from  12  to  18  inches. 
Well-grown,  thriving  trees  are  beautiful  in  their  ap- 
pearance, and  easily  distinguished  by  the  whiteness 
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of  their  bark.  The  natural  habitat  of  the  sugar  ma- 
ple is  the  steep  and  shady  l)anks  of  rivers,  and 
elevated  situations,  where  the  soil  is  cold  and  humid, 
free,  deep,  and  fertile,  and  not  surcharged  with  mois- 
ture. 

"  The  leaves  are  about  five  inches  broad,  but  tliey 
vary  in  length  according  to  the  ngc  and  vigour  of  the 
tree.  They  are  opposite,  nttnv  I.,  d  liv  I-ium  fi.t.iilks, 
palmated,  and  equally  di\i  !    I  :    i  :   '      .  .  nilic 

at  the  edges,  of  a  briglit-i'  r.\    _      ,  .ms, 

or  whitish  underneath.  Im:i:':iii,  'i.  lin  ,(|.;u  ,ir- 
ance  of  the  first  frost,  thi.'ir  rol(,iir  (  lia:!L!r  :  IVom  green 
to  all  shades  of  red,  from  thi>  di  l■|l^^^  i  iiin-.iin  to  light 
orange.  At  first  the  leavc'<  al  ihc  (\lr(  initios  of  the 
branches  alone  change  their  culuur,  leaving  the  inter- 
nal and  more  shaded  parts  still  in  their  verdure,  which 
-ives  to  the  tree  the  cifeet  of  great  depth  of  shade, 
and  displays  advantageously  the  light,  lively  colouring 
of  the  sprays.  Later  in  the  season,  when  the  tints 
become  more  and  more  gorgeous,  and  the  full  beams 
of  the  sunshine  fall  upon  the  large  masses  of  foliage, 
tlie  warm  and  glowing  colours  of  the  whole  summit 
])ossess  a  great  deal  of  grandeur,  and  add  much  to  the 
heauty  and  effect  of  the  landscape. 

"  Mr.  M'Gregor,  in  his  work  on  British  America, 
speaking  of  the  forests,  says, — '  It  is  impossible  to 
exaggerate  the  beauty  of  these  forests  ;  nothing  under 
Heaven  can  be  com])ared  to  its  effulgent  grandeur. 
Two  or  three  frosty  nights  in  the  decline  of  autumn, 
transform  the  boundless  verdure  of  a  whole  empire 
into  every  possible  tint  of  brilliant  scarlet,  rich  violet, 
every  shade  of  blue  and  brown,  vivid  crimson,  and 
glittering  yellow.  The  stern,  inexorable  fir  tribes, 
alone  maintain  their  eternal  sombre  green  ;  all  others, 
on  mountains  or  in  valleys,  burst  into  the  most  glo- 
rious vegetable  beauty,  and  exhibit  the  most  splendid 
iiid  most  enchanting  panorama  on  earth.' 

"  The  wood  of  the  sugar  maple  when  first  cut  is 
white,  but  after  being  wrought,  and  exposed  for  some 
time  to  the  light,  it  takes  a  rosy  tinge.  Its  grain  is 
fine  and  close,  and  when  polished  it  has  a  silky  lustre. 
It  is  very  strong,  and  suificiently  heavy,  but  wants 
the  property  of  durability  ;  when  exposed  to  moisture 
it  soon  decays,  and  is  therefore  neglected  in  civil  and 
naval  architecture.  For  many  purposes,  however, 
it  is  preferred  to  beech,  bircli,  or  elm  ;  but  it  should 
be  perfectly  seasoned,  whicli  requires  two  or  three 
years. 

"The  wood  of  the  sugar  maple  grown  in  New- 
Brunswick,  when  dry,  weighs  forty-six  pounds  to  a 
cubic  foot ;  that  grown  to  the  southward  of  New- 
Brunswick  weighs  much  less.  It  furnishes  the  best 
fuel  in  the  province,  and  its  ashes  are  rich  in  the  alka- 
line principle.  Four-fifths  of  the  pot-ashes  exported 
from  Boston  and  New  York  to  Europe,  are  made 
from  this  maple.  The  charcoal  made  from  it  is  pre- 
ferred to  any  other ;  it  is  one-fifth  heavier  than  the 
coal  made  from  the  same  species  of  wood  in  the  niid- 
<lle  and  southern  states,  a  fact  which  sufficiently 
evinces  that  the  sugar  maple  acquires  its  characteristic 
pro])erties  in  perfection  only  in  a  northern  climate. 

"  There  is  a  great  resemblance  in  appearance  be- 
tween the  wood  of  the  red-flowering  maple  and  that 
of  the  sugar  maple  ;  but  the  latter  is  easily  distin- 
guished by  its  weight  and  hardness.  There  is.'besides, 
a  very  certain  and  simple  test.  A  few  drops  of  sul- 
I)hate  of  iron  (copperas)  being  poured  on  samples  of 
t!ie  different  species,  the  su"ar  maple  turns  greenish, 
and  the  white  maple  and  red-flowering  maple  change 
to  a  deep  blue. 
"The  sugar  maple  exhibits  two  accidental  forms  in  the 


arranu^  It'  ':!  i  :'i  im.  of  whii-h  cabinet-makers  take 
advani-  III  lii  aiilil'nl  articles  of  furniture. 

The  111  I  ,  :  III  iiMlulaiiuns,  like  those  of  the  red- 
tlowriiii:,  iiiajili  ,  ami  is  likewise  known  as  "curled 
maple  ;"  the  second,  which  takes  place  only  in  old 
trees  that  arc  still  sound,  appears  to  rise  from  an 
inflexion  of  the  filjre  from  the  circumference  toward 
the  centre,  producing  spots  of  half  a  line  in  diameter, 
sometimes  contiguous,  and  sometimes  several  lines 
apart.  The  more  numerous  the  spots  the  more  beau- 
tiful, and  the  more  esteemed  is  the  wood  ;  this  variety 
is  called  '  bird's-eye  maple.'  It  is  now  beginning  to 
be  exported  in  very  considerable  quantities  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  where  it  brings  a  high  price ;  and 
as  its  value  is  becoming  more  generally  understood, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  hereafter  it  will  not  be  so 
lavishly  cut  and  wasted  by  the  lumberers  and  back- 
waodsmen  as  has  heretofore  been  the  case. 

"  Tlie  ancients  held  the  maple  in  great  esteem  ; 
and  tables  inlaid  with  curious  portions  of  it,  or  formed 
entirely  of  its  finely-variegated  wood,  in  some  in- 
stances brouglit  their  weight  in  gold.  To  such  a 
height  did  the  fondness  of  the  Homans  for  curious 
woods  carry  them  at  one  period  of  their  history,  that 


their  tables  were  even  more 


Kpei 


than  the  jewels 


of  their  ladies.  Maple  dishes  are  frequently  men- 
tioned by  the  Latin  poets ;  and  Cowper  and  many 
modern  poets  also  mention  bowls  of  maple  as  being 
used  by  shepherds  and  hermits.  Virgil  celebrates 
the  maple  as  the  throne  of  the  '  good  Evander,'  and 
its  branches  as  the  canopy  under  which  he  received 
and  seated  ^eas : 


thn 


IJi-        i  1^       :  I    ,  III    I, iff;   u„a  ,,-,.,-  ilu"l)e(l 

"  Pliny  i;iies  an  rlaborate  account  of  the  uses  and 
]iroperties  of  maples;  he  enumerates  ten  different 
kinds  whieli  were  known  in  his  time. 

"  Besides  the  varieties  of  '  curled  maple '  and 
'  bird's-eye  ma])le,'  tw-o  other  varieties  occur  in  the 
wens  or  excrescences  which  grow  on  the  trunk  of  the 
sugar  maple.  The  most  valuable  of  these  is  known 
by  the  name  of  '  variegated  maple  knob,'  or  '  loupe 
d'rnililc  de  coidetirs  variees,  of  the  French.  It  pre- 
sents an  assemblage  of  shades  agreeably  disposed, 
Konutimes  resembling  Arabic  characters,  which  ren- 
ders the  wood  exceedingly  a])propriate for  fancy  work, 
and,  from  its  scarcity,  it  commands  very  liigh  prices. 
The  other  variety,  known  liy  the  name  of  '  silver 
w-liite  maple  knob.'  or  '  InKp  d'er:il)lc  hlaiic  an/cnfe.'  of 
the  French,  exhibits  a  silvery  lustre,  and  is  highly 
prized  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  preceding,  although 
more  common. 

"  The  Indians  of  New  Brunswick  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  make  their  dishes  of  these  maple  knobs  from 
time  immemorial,  and  they  still  continue  to  use  them, 
for  with  ordin.ary  care  they  last  a  very  long  lime.  Some 
of  these  rude  dishes,  when  finished  and  polished  bv 
an  experienced  workman,  are  exquisitely  beautiful, 
and  worthy  a  place  among  the  most  rare  and  costly 
specimens  of  -wood. 

The  extraction  of  sugar  from  the  maple  is  a  valu- 
able resource  in  a  country  where  all  classes  of  society 
daily  make  use  of  tea  and  coffee.  A  cold  and  dry 
winter  renders  the  trees  more  productive  than  a 
changeable  and  humid  season.  When  frosty  nights 
are  followed  by  dry  and  warm  days,  the  saj)  flows 
abundantly ;  and  from  three  to  five"  gallons  are  then 
yielded  by  a  single  tree  in  twenty-four  hours.  Three 
persons  are  found  suflicient  to  attend  250  trees :  each 
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tree  of  ordinary  size  yields,  in  a  good  season,  twenty 
to  tliirty  gallons  of  sap,  from  which  five  or  six  pounds 
of  sugar  are  made  j  but  the  average  quantity,  in  ordi- 
nary seasons,  is  about  four  pounds  to  each  tree. 
Wild  and  domestic  animals  axe  immoderately  fond  of 
maple  sap,  and  break  into  enclosures  to  sate  them- 
selves with  it. 

"  Moose  Wood — Acer  Striatum. — The  name  of 
moose  wood  was  given  it  by  the  first  settler's,  from 
observing  that  the  moose  subsisted,  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  winter  and  beginning  of  spring,  upon  its 
young  twigs.  Its  ordinary  height  i^  I  i;  I'.  t!;r  ;l1i 
individual  trees  are  found  more   ti  >    '  • '. 

The  trunk  and  branches  of  the  mm i  <  ,  ;,| 

in  a  smooth  green  bark,  longitudiiia'l\  mrlMil  "illi 
black  stripes,  by  which  it  is  easily  distinguislialile  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  small  size  of  the  moose 
wood  forbids  its  use  in  any  kind  of  con.truction  ;  but 
as  it  i'i  whit'-  and  fine  grained,  cabinet-makers  scme- 
tiir.'  .  .  ;:  :>!  ■>  i:  in  forming  the  white  lines  with  wliich 
ih.  ,      I     '    .     ,      _:iny.     Its  principal  advantage  to  the 

winter,  when  their  forage  is  exliaiistcd,  with  a  re- 
source for  sustaining  tlieir  cattle,  till  the  advancing 
season  has  renewed  the  herbage.  As  soon  as  the 
buds  begin  to  swell,  the  famished  horses  and  neat 
cattle  are  turned  loose  into  the  woods,  to  browse  on 
the  young  shoots,  which  they  consume  with  avidity. 
Poor  as  this  resource  may  appear,  it  is  not  wholly 
inadequate,  as  the  twigs  are  tender,  and  full  of 
sKccliarine  juice. 

"  Mountain  Maple — Acer  Montanum,  seldom  ex- 
ceeds 15  feet  in  height,  but  it  blooms  at  an  elevation 
(f  6  or  8  reet,  and  even  less. 

"  Floioery  Doc/  Wood — Cormts  Florida,  forms  a 
tree,  attaining  a  height  of  30  to  35  leet,  with  a  trunk 
of  9  or  10  inches  in  diameter ;  but  in  general  it  does 
not  exceed  one-half  of  these  dimensions.  I'lie  tnuik 
is  strong.and  is  covered  with  ablacki-ih  hark,  elin|i|)i  i[ 
into  small  portions,  which  are  often  in  tlie  shipr  ol 
squares,  more  or  less  exact.  The  branches  are  pro- 
portionally  less  numerous  than  on  other  trees,  ami 
regularly  disposed  nearly  in  the  form  of  crosses.  Ihe 
leaves  are  oval,  of  a  dark  green  above,  and  wliitish 
liencath.  Towards  the  close  of  sunnner  thev  are  often 
marked  with  black  spots,  and  at  the  aj.proaeh  of 
winter  ihey  change  to  a  lilood  red.  Tiie  flowers, 
v\hich  appear  in  -May,  or  early  in  June,  while  the 
leaves  are  only  beginning  to  unfold  tlieniselves,  are 
yellowish,  and  collected  in  bunches,  wliicli  ar(^  sur- 
rounded with  a  very  large  involucre,  eoniiiosed  of 
four  lari,"'  ".iiii-  I! 
violet.  T:,  1  :  - 
beauty  cjI  ,'     • 

which,  in  1 1I   n 
full-blown  ajijile  t 
ornaments  of  the 

"  The  berries,  \\ 
of  an  oval  shape 


es,  someUmes  incUnnig  to 
■re  constitutes  the  chief 
:h  are  very  numerous,  and 
le  the  tree  in  white,  like  a 

'111'  I-  it  one  of  the  fairest 


.1  a  M\  id  glossy  red,  and 
tys  united.  They  remain 
upon  the  tree  until  llie  liist  autumnal  frosts,  when, 
notwithstanding  their  bitterness,  they  are  devoured 
by  the  robin  (Turdus  miyratorius)  and  other  small 
birds. 

"  The  wood  is  hard,  compact,  heavy,  and  fine- 
grained; it  is  susceptible  of  a  brilliant  polish.  The 
sajj-wood  is  perfectly  white,  and  the  heart-wood  is  of 
a  chocolate  colour.  This  tree  is  not  large  enough 
for  works  which  require  ])ieces  of  considerable  size ; 
it  is  used  for  the  handles  of  light  tools,  such  as  mal- 
lets, chisels,  and  the  like.  In  tlic  United  States 
some  fanners  select  this  wood  for  harrow  teeth,  for 


the  hames  of  horses'  collars,  and  also  for  shoeing 
sled-runners;  it  is  also  used  for  the  cogs  of  mill- 
wheels  ;  but  to  whatever  purpose  it  is  applied,  being, 
liable  to  split,  it  should  never  be  wrought  until  it  is 
perfectly  seasoned.  The  shoots,  when  three  or  four 
years  old,  are  found  suitable  for  the  light  hoops  of 
small  casks:  and  the  divergent  branches  are  used  for 
the  yokes  which  are  put  on  the  necks  of  swine,  to 
prevent  their  breaking  into  enclosed  fields.  The 
arrows  of  the  Indiar.s  were  formerly  made  of  dog 
wood,  as  were  also  the  spears  of  the  ancients,  by 
■Thorn  this  wood  was  held  in  high  esteem.  VirgU 
peaks  of  it — 

" '  bona  bt'llo 

"  Tlie  berries  dye  purple;  the  inner  bark,  which  is 
extremely  bitter,  has  proved  an  excellent  substitute 
for  the  Peruvian  bark.  ]Jr.  Walker,  of  Virginia,  in 
an  inaugural  dissertation  on  the  comparative  virtues 
of  tlie  C'ornus  Horida,  C.  sericea,  and  Cinchona  ofiici- 
nalis  of  Linnaeus,  after  detailing  a  great  number  of 
experiments,  remarks: — 'A  summary  recapitulation 
of  these  exjieriments  shows,  that  the  Cornus  florida, 
sericea,  and  Peruvian  bark,  possess  the  same  ingre- 
dients, that  is,  gum.  mueikige,  and  extracts,  which 
last  contain  tlie  tannin  and  gallic  acid,  though  in 
different  proportions.  The  florida  has  most  of  the 
gum,  mucilage,  and  extracts;  the  sericea,  the  next, 
which  appears  to  be  an  intermediate  between  the 
florida  and  cinchona;  while  the  latter  possesses  most 
of  tlie  resin.  Their  virtues  appear  similar  and  equal 
in  their  residence.  The  extract  and  resin  possess 
all  their  active  powers.  The  extract  appears  to 
possess  aU  their  tonic  powers.  The  resin,  when 
perfectly  separated  from  the  extract,  appears  to  be 
purely  stimulant ;  and  probably  the  tonic  powers  of 
the  extract  are  increased  wdien  combined  with  a 
])ortion  of  the  resin,  as  in  the  spirituous  tincture.' 
Tlie  I'.ark  also  may  be  substituted  for  galls  in  the 
manufacture  of  ink.  From  the  bai'k  of  the  more 
liiir.ius  roots,  the  Indians  obtain  a  good  scarlet  dye. 

■■  Sm  h  ar.'  the  profitable  uses  of  this  tree,  wliich 
merits  att-  ntion  from  the  value  of  its  wood,  its  useful 
|ivo]Hrfies.  ami  especially  from  the  beauty  and  bril- 
lianev  of  its  flowers,  by  which  it  is  better  adapted 
tlian  almost  any  other  of  the  North  American  ti-ecs, 
I'or  tlie  embellishment  of  extensive  gardens  and  plea- 
sure-grounds. In  England  it  is  cultivated  solely  as 
!in  ornamental  shrub  ;  but  from  its  large  white  flowers, 
•  ( imilous  of  the  purity  of  snow,'  which  finely  contrast 
with  the  'forest  green,'  it  is  said  to  deserve  richly  a 
place  in  every  collection  where  it  will  thrive. 

"  Ctinoe  Birch — Bettila  Pupyracea. — By  the  French 
Canadians,  this  tree  is  called  Boulcnu  blanc,  white 
birch,  and  Boideaii  a  canot,  canoe  birch.  It  is 
known  in  New  Brunswick,  also  by  these  denomina- 
tions, and  sometimes  by  that  of  'paper  birch,' but 
tliat  of  'canoe  birch  '  has  been  deemed  most  proper, 
as  indicating  an  important  use  made  of  the  bark. 

"  To  the  inhabitants  of  these  regions,  the  trees  of 
this  genus  are  highly  interesting,  and  are  ap])lied  by 
them,  with  wonderful  ingenuity,  to  the  necessities  of 
life.  They  employ  the  wood  in  the  construction  of 
houses  and  of  vessels,  and  in  the  works  of  the  wheel- 
wright and  the  cabinet-maker  ;  of  the  bark,  which  is 
nearly  incorruptible,  they  make  boxes,  canoes,  and 
more  secure  covering  for  their  habitiitions  ;  with  the 
leaves  they  dye  their  nets ;  and  from  the  sap  they 
procure  a  mild  and  sugary  beverage. 

"  The  canoe  birch  is  most  multiplied  in  the  forests 
of  North  America,  in  that  portio.i  lying  N.  of  the 
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45  1  aei?i  e  of  1  tit  i  Ic  n 
W  in  1  the  Atlantic  0 
situated  10  fuither  &  is 
Sweden  and  the  eastern  p 
the  face  of  the  countn  1 
chmate  Below  the  43  1 
canot  birch  is  not  found 
which  IS  about  "O  f  et  ir 
di  imctei  0  i  the  decbvity 
of  feitile  viUeys  Its  bii 
and  coveicd  with  a  shi  nn. 


white      The  twigs  are  euct  m  \  lu  _,  t  I    t  1       ^ 

veiv  slen  lei  and  pliant  axe  apt  to  become  pendtntin 
oil  es  hei  ce  a  vei>  beaut  tul  vaiiety  nearly  equal 
1 1  fjiicef  ilness  to  the   Iro  piiig  elm 

n     h  lit        1      f  ct^^    ol  vhenfiistl     I 
of  a  1    1 1    1   1  I  the      ]  \\      1  IS  1     t      1 

It  Ins  ah         1      ^  ,  1  1  «    h     coi    il     ill      1 
stunn-th     tl    t    !  1    1  ttl       11]  ln\    1  1       ^     „  ]       It 
Its  spLcl)    1  c  ^   whti  e\io     1  to  the  sicc  i    1 

diyness  and  moi  tu  e  and  piith  to  th  e\  tcnc  in 
its  vicinity  of  seveia  spec  ts  of  wool  s  ich  a  the 
maj  les  the  beech  \nd  even  the  vcUow  biich  which 
aie  far  prefeiable  tor  the  uses  of  the  joi  lei  and  the 
wheelwught 

A  section  of  the  tiunk  of  this  tiee  1  or  2  feet 
m  length  mm  liately  b  lo  v  the  first  lamiflcation 
\h  bits  vei\  clf.,a  t  undulationb  of  the  hi  il  lepie 
sentino  bi  cl  of  feathers  oi  sheaves  ot  coin 
ThtSL  p  tc  1  \  1  d  into  th  n  \cneeis  weie  formeil} 
mi  ch  u  e  1  1  )  il  net  nak 
tl  embelli  h  th  u  wo  k  11 
tole  al  U  0  1  f  ol  1  t 
tiees  n   t  ^1 

of  a  1     1 


S  \  e len 
liccs  1 

with  in  t  ic  t  1 

the   balk     wl  ich   i    n 
fiixble  s  lb  ta  c     1 1  e  \   „ 
like  that  of  tht  E  i     p   1 1    1 
1  es      In   IScw   Bi  n   v  ck 
b   leath  the  shi  gles  an  1  i 
1  ss  pcneti 


ho  1  cs  d  \  ei 

The  I  id 

01  nam     til 


oini 


the  o 

with  coin  1      1 
wams  art    1 
\ ebsels    di     1 
of  p  upose 

I  1  tl  IS  1  aik    A 
he\  fieque  th 

I I  It  use  ot  th 
ed   lb  in  tht 


the  Ui  ited  States 

cai  e  b  ich  affoids 

tn   n    pie      On 

1  I     balk  IS 

1  loh  of 

ictible 

t  n  met 

1   while 

only   a 

1    IS  baik 

1  It)  many 

„e   pitces   lie   placed 

I  oiids  to  lender  the 

to  cold 

1  e  an  1  a  ^•lllet^  of 
k  tl  1  X  th  ^ 
I  1         1  1    11 


pi  opei  piect  101  mal   n^  i  c  no 

est     \nd   sm )  the  t   ti  i  1  s  a 

tiee  IS  cut  do  \n   a  c   c  lU     i    i 

the  tiunk  as  the  b  ik  i    _,      1   i 

blanches      A  \tiv  caiet  il  t\ 

to  asceitain  the  best  si  le  ot  th     bi  k   in  oi 


theh  „t  t  till 
;  lect  1  Atte 
n  1  a  1  a  t 
t        J     t  1    lo  \ 


the  mo  t  ptiftct  portion  ma'v  1 
canoe  this  1  ei  ig  asccitiiitd 
made  fion  tl  e  t  cihi  i  ici 
tree  Iht  t  l^e  ot  tl  1  il 
wedges  anl  much  ] 
j  oitionfljingofft  o  1 

When  the  e  l„es       tl  1 

tl  iikofthetice  thebaikisrtb 


im  th  bott 
a  sti  i^ht  11 
on  to  th     1 


%  nt  anv 
1  whole 
I  hom  the 
1  tht  pressui 


vhich  was  1  ept  on  it  until  then,  and  the  whole  bark  of 


the  tl  inl    fl  e      ff  at   once       \  piett   thus   ibtiine 
\  I     t    1  Iti  gth    50  inches  in  width  at  one  end 

a    1    1(    1     1  ts   at  the   other      It  w\s  substquently 
f  1      to  a  laige  canoe  of  the  Mihcete  fashion 

11  lie  stitched  together  with  fibrous  roots 

I    lice  about  the  size  of  a  q  nil  which 
1    I  the  bark    split  and  suppled  in  wafer 
1  I  rib    aie  forme  1     f  white  cedai 

(  II  1     s   of  sugar 


I  1  Is  preferred 

U  s  most  fre 

qnentl  1  with  trees 

\  I    1  tl  tse  situations 

t  J)  or  2o  feet   and 

1      aspen   or   p iplar 

s  1    itallv  m  moi  t  and 

I    1  1  mplpi  si/e    and  aie 

s  m  t  4  I  t     t         1     „1  t    )  t  n  t  more  thin  9 

1  iches  1 1  Inni  tti  It  i  1  ss  ab  in  la  t  than  the 
otl  ei  species  ot  the  b  ch  ti  bo  and  i  r  1\  fo  ind 
in  gio  ips  It  1  c  mmn  1\  s  bv  the  sidt  of  h  gh 
wa\s  gio  1  _  s  ^h  01  1  t  Imd  oi  sandy  soils 
which  hi%  b  1  \1  1  t  1  1  T  cultivation  or  which 
are  t  o  pooi  t  ]  1  i  c  j  Ih  tiunk  is  clal  in 
a  baik  as  wh  t  o  \1  t  i  th  that  ol  the  canoe 
b  ich  1  It  It  ut  1  aik  wl  n  paiattl  fion  the 
innei  baik  i  ic  pil  le  of  1  i  ^  liv  ded  like  that 
ot  the  canoe  I  iicl      nto  tl        I  \  )  \  h  constitutes 

a  veiy  cs    nti  1  a  1 1    i     t  t   I  H  i  noe      The 

woodis\eiv     lit    1  1  11  ]    I    Icl    and  pel 

fecth  white      F     n    t      |      1     I  nd  the  infe 

nor  size  of  the  tie  it  is  not  employed  toi  any  use 
except  foi  fu  1 

lellov  B  ch — Bet  li  T  dca  abo  inds  in  New 
Biunswick  It  N  A  1  1  1  n  cool  1  h  soils 
with  a  h    h  In 

these  s  t  at  is 

fiom  60  to    0  t  1 1 

diametci       It  i  I  t  ily 

unifoimind  imttei  stiaij,ht  ml  1  stitute  ot  bi  inches 
foi  30  01  40  ftet  It  IS  paiticuhih  lemail  al  le  for 
the  colnui  an  1  ai  rangem  nt  of  it  11       Inch 

IS  of  a  biilliait  golden  yellow  tl) 

li\iles  it  elf  into  veiy  file  sti  Is 

at  tl  e  en  Is  an  1  attached  in  th  ig 

h   ot     anl  the  lea\es  at  th  u  i^ 

1    \      1    the  1  1 1  He  of  summei   whtn  luUj  expanded 
tl     1  i\e    a      I     f  ctl\  smooth  except  the  foot  stalls 
I     h  ren  coie  e  1   \  th  a  fi  i       1      t  1    i        The 

1   uts  about  i,        1       I  1      \al 

icuiiniate    and   b  i  1  loi 

tteth      The  leavts  th  t 

lia\e  an  a^ie  il  1     ta  (  the 

1  hcl    b     h    tl        1  It)  lose  in 

1  \  II  g      1 1  I  id  appear 

a  ic     to   tl  iss  1  lies  as 

1     I  11  po 

Ml  1  1        1  by 

\1  I  i  the 


1  ttl 

11  1  It  ^oung 
b  iswick  almost 
ot  c  I  B  111  are  made 
ban  wo  itn  niikt  biooms  of 


m   N 


up 


Ihe 


valuable 


thei  13  prepaied  with  empy 
re    11  1  I  I       bark  of  tnis  tree   whence  its 

peculiai  o  loui      \tllow  biich  timbei  is  expoited  to 
Euiope  m  consideiable  quantities  but  it  is  shipped 
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with  black  l)irch.  and  passes  with  that  sjiecies  intlis- 
criminately  under  the  general  name  of  birch. 

"  Black    Birch — Betula    Lenta. — The    agreeable 

foliage  of  the  black  birch,  and  the  valuable  properties 

of  its  wood,  render  it  the  most  interesting  of  the 

American  birches.      In  Canada  it  is   called   cherry 

n  N        B  unsw  ck    t    s  al   ajs  called  blacl 

It       0   s  in  p  efere  ce    n  deep    loo  e    ad 

cool  so  Is  1  e  e       u  a  est 

expans  on  somet  mes  e  t  1       ht 

and  three  feet       h      e         I  u   tul 

d  11  1  I  It    s 

VI  e   of 

o    to  e  f         n 

k  o  e    1        t 

lie  g   a 

o       „  1  e     b     1     a  e  CO  e  ed        h       tl  ck 

1  e  }   lo  1  cl  1  pel     soo     afte       The    a  e 

bou   t'no       1  e    lo         oo  he  1    1  ea      1  aj  ed  at    1  e 

se  po        I  un  n       ot       ]  ^  t         and 

nee  1  1  f    1        1       )     ee      Ihe 

g  e  b  ow  u  1    t   1        h 

1  1  e  W  el    tie 

i  et  odo  1  e     n 

Id  1  1     le 

1  alle       lu    0  d     un   of 

Tel  ]  on  tl  e  tr  nk  of  t  ee  1        e  gl  t 

1  1  er    s  sn  ootl     g  1  1 

nla  CO  1  o 

cherr  ( 

a  d  ot 
ersel 
e  ght  M 

b  rch  one  ot  1      1     o       e  t  ee  1        o  d 

to   the   lo  e  s   of  f    eg     \egetable      a     en     e 
a  lapted  I     tl     1  t       f  1  d 

olo  ir  of 
ot  E  1 

of  the 


IP 
11        IC 
tl  e      eel 

Ihe      o    1  f 

1  1  de  ]  b  10 
fi  e  and  clo  e  hen  e 
ill        t    po    e      s 


1        t     s   of  a 


1     in 
hu 


t      1  1         \        I      n 

ok  n  tl  e  keel  and  lower  t  mbe  s 

I  of  vessels;  aiiil  as  ]|  is  almost  imperishable  under 
j  water,  it  is  well  ailapu-d  for  planking,  piles,  founda- 
'  tion  timber,  sluices,  and,  in  general,  for  any  purpose 
where  it  is  constantly  wet. 
I  "  Black  birch  wood  is  now  exported  in  large  quan- 
tities to  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  form  of  squared 
timber,  and  sawn  ]jlaiiUs  :  ihe  (luaiitity  of  each  is  an- 
j  nually  on  the  incieiise.  Il  lias  l)een  suggested  by  a 
gentleman  well  acquainted  with  the  timber  trade, 
that  sawed  birch  staves  might  be  made  a  profitable 


article  of  export  to  Great  Britain,  for  making  herring  ! 
barrels  on  the  British  coasts.  j 

"  The  wood  of  this  species  of  birch  furnishes  excel- 
lent fuel,  second  only  to  that  of  the  sugar  maple.  The  i 
inner  bark  is  full  of  tannin.  The  sap,  drained  by 
incision  in  March  and  April,  makes  excellent  vinegar, 

d  1  plea  ant  veak  w  e  may  be  obtained  from  it 
by  ho    ng  and  fern  enta   on. 

Tie  Her  tound  e  ywhere  in  New  Brunswick, ' 
freque  tl  gro  ng  alo  g  the  sides  of  brooks,  and 
abou  d  g  t  1  n  0  e  places  covered  with  stagnant 
water  As  he  oot*  ot  the  alder  penetrate  to  a  great 
b  a  ce  t  contr  b  tes  n  ore  effectually  than  most 
o  her   ree    to    uj  port  the  banks  at  the  season  of  the 

0  tlo  of     e     ate 

I   e  o   1  n         I  n  e      ons  of  the  common  alder  is 

al  out  ten  o    twel  e  teet    n  height,  and  two  or  tliree 

c  es    n   d  an  eter      Its  leaves   are   of  a  beautiful 

^  ee     d  st      tly  fu    owed  on  the  surface,  and  doubly 

to    bed  at  the  edge 

The  bl  ol   al  ler      much  larger  than  the  common 
al  ler  be    g     on  et  raes  e  ghteen   or  twenty  feet  in 
e  p  t       d  tl   ce  or  to       inches  in  diameter.     Its 
la         re  s  n  1       n  shape  but  are  easily  distinguish- 
al  le  bj   the      1  8e  e  t  t  nt  and  superior  size ;  they 
are  of  a  pale  1  lu   h  j,  een,  and  a  third  larger  than 
tl  0  e  of  th     con  n  on    1  le  •.     The  bark  of  the  trunk, 
nd  of  tl  e  s  CO     a  )  br  nches,  is  smooth,  glossy,  and 
of     1    p  1      V    colo  r     prinkled  with  white.  "  IBoth 
cool  n  o  St  places,  on  the  banks  of 
n  s     n  ps      As  their  trunks  are  gene- 
tape     g  g  adually  from  base  to  sum- 
d  w  th    nun  erous    branches,   bending 
oun  1  tl  e  stock,  they  grow  in  great 
u  a  sm  11    pace 

Tl  e     ood      1       ti  st  laid  open,  is  white,  but  it 

oecon  e       d  1   1    b    contact  with  the  air.     The 

s  ze  of  1  0       1  ec       mentioned,  prevents  their 

of  d  at  use  in  the  arts.     The  alder 

b  black  tl    n  any  other  wood ;   when 

d    n  1    arn    1    d    t  affords  a  good  imitation  of 

bo  ^\  tl      up  ate  ot  iron,   the   bark   forms  a 

black  d  e  for  colon      g     ool ;  it  is  sometimes  used 

lit  the  Un  ted  btates  for  dyeing  hats.     A 

foot  of   Ide      oo  i     n  a  dry  state,  weighs  from 

oO  I  ou  ds      It  soon  rots  when  exposed  to  the 

o    to  d  n  p    but  it  is  extremely  durable  in 

o         V  t  g  ou  d 

( 7  — Tl  e      ee    of  this  genus  are  deciduous, 

1        notl    se    atel    eaves,  and  white  flowers.  The 

o    I      c  cl   1      e  been  noticed  in  New  Bruns- 

k      enoeoles  abundant,  in  proportion  to  the 

1  e  b  a  d  hun  d  t)  of  the  soil,  which  are  alike  un- 
1   01  t  ous      1 1  ey  stand  less  in  need  of  shelter  than 

f     t  bear  ng  tree     1  atever,  and  may  often  be 
ed  0     tl  e  n  a  p  n     of  orchards,  or  for  sur- 
ng  kitchen  gar  1  ns  to  form  a  screen  against 
n  Is      1 1  ey  a  e       d  to  thrive  best  when  un- 
1  v  tl  other  tes  and  they  suffer  grass  to  grow 
dth  tl  c  1  si  ade     According  to  experiments  which 
1  a  e  b  e     made    t  «  stated  that  no  tree  of  conside- 
rable size  bears  transplanting  better  than  the  wild 
cherry.     As  in  the  case  of  all  large  trees  which  have 
been  removed,  they  suffer  a  check  by  the  operation ; 
but  from  this  they  generally  recover  in  the  course  of 
two,  or  at  most  three,  seasons.     As  a  tree,  one  of  its 
valuable  properties  is  the  food  and  jirotection  which 
it  atlbrds  to  numerous  species  of  birds.     'I'his  is  one 
reason  why  the  cultivation  of  the  wild  cherry  is  so 
generally  encouraged  in  the  forests   of  Britain,  of 
Belgium,  and  of  I'Vance,  as  it  not  only  increases  the 
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number  of  birds  by  ii|i]ilviii:;  tlmn 
iiient,  but  is  the  niiaii  <;  '  :<!  :ii_:i 
which  these  impi>i'i,ii,i  .1  .  n  '  'I  11 
In  all  ornamental  ]iI.hiI:ii  i"!i  .  In  I  ■' 
nues,  wild  cherry-trees  lire  ili  iralilc 
ture  on  this  account,  as  also  I'ni-  their 
the  great  beauty  of  their  down  s  mM 
produced  in  the  greatest  profusion  in 
seasons  of  the  year. 

"  In  France  the  wild  cherry-tree  is  highly  prized  for 
the  food  it  supplies  to  the  poor;  and  a  law  was 
passed,  as  lonij;  ago  as  IGOOj  comraandinj^  the  pre- 
servation of  all  cherry-trees  in  the  royal  forests :  in 
consequence  of  which  they  became  so  numerous,  that 
there  was  no  longer  room  for  the  underwood  to  grow  : 
when,  as  usual,  goiu'.,'  ti'  the  ntli'T  rxireme,  imi'^t  nf 
them  were  cut  down.  This  nirasinv.  it  was  riiiiailir.l, 
was  a  great  calamity  In  thr  pnor,  wlin,  durin'^  si'V(a'al 
months  of  the  year,  lived,  either  directly  or  iiidha  rtly, 
on  the  produce  of  the  mfrisicr  or  wild  cherry-tree. 
Soup  made  of  the  dried  fruit,  with  a  little  bread  and 
butter,  was  the  common  nourishment  of  the  wood- 
cutters and  charcoal-burners  of  the  forest  during  the 
winter.  This  fruit  is  much  used  in  Europe  at  pre- 
sent, to  make  jelly  or  rob,  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
liqueurs,  such  as  cherry-brandy  and  ratafia.  Kirs- 
clienwasser,  an  ardent  spirit  much  used  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland,  is  also  made  of  it;  and  the  famous 
liqueur  Muraifclimu,  is  the  product  of  a  small  acid 
cherry  that  abounds  in  the  north  of  Italy,  at  Trieste, 
and  in  Dalmatia. 

"  Wild  Clicrn/  Tree— CerasusVirpiniann.— In  New 
Brunswick  seldom  exceeds  30  or  40  feet  in  height, 
with  a  trunk  8  or  10  inches  in  diameter.  Its  bark  is 
so  peculiar  as  to  render  it  distingulshalile  at  first 
sight,  when  the  form  of  the  leaves  cannot  be  dis- 
cerned ;  it  is  blackish  and  rough,  and  detaches  itself 
in  narrow,  semi-circular,  har'd,  thick  plates,  which 
adhere  for  a  time  to  the  tree  before  dropping  off ; 
these  are  renewed  after  a  considerable  period. 

"  The  trunk  is  usually  sti- ii'.;ht  lur  about  one-fourth 
of  its  height,  where  it  ramilies  into  a  s|)reading  summit 
of  a  handsome  outline  ;  but  its  loliage  is  too  thin  to 
display  that  massive  riiliiiess  wUieh"  gives  so  much 
beauty  to  the  maples,  and  many  other  trees.  'Vhi'  leaves 
are  usually  about  four  inches  long,  toothed,  very  much 
pointed,  and  of  a  beautiful  smooth,  shining  green,  with 
two  or  more  small  reddish  glands  at  the  base.  The 
flowers  are  white,  and  occur  in  spikes,  which  when 
t'uUy  expanded,  have  a  fine  effect.  The  fruit  is  about 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  of  a  rn\indish  form, 
purplish  black  colour,  and  eilihl.e,  but  sli^litly  bitter 
to  the  taste.  Itarfi\es  at  inalniitN  in  Aneu,t  oi-  Sep- 
tember, when  it  atiords  Ltreat  nourishment  to  several 
species  of  birds. 

"  There  is  a  variety  of  the  wild  cherry  tree  known 
in  New  Brunswick  as  the  '  choke-cherry,'  which  has 
been   desiijnated    f'i'niKiis  Tiriiiniiiiiu   prreciix.     Thi 


and  generalty  hairy  in  the  axils  of  the  \eins  beta 

"The  petals  are  orl.icular;  tbefrnit  snleLjlobo-e.  ol 
a  glossy  scarlet,  red  when  ripe,  sweet  and  ph  asant, 
but  30  very  astringent  that  it  dries  the  month  ami 
throat  like  the  juice  of  spruce  cones  wdien  swallowed. 
It  usually  ripens  its  fruit  several  weeks  earlier  than 
the  species  of  which  it  is  a  variety,  and  hence  the 
name  prcecnx. 

"The  wood  is  of  a  dull,  light,  red  tint  which 
deeps  with  age.     It  is  compact,  fine-grained,  takes  a 


brillitint  polish,  and,  when  perfectly  seasoned,  is  not 
liable  to  warp.  In  the  United_  States,  where  this  tree 
grows  to  a  very  large  size,  it  is  extensively  used  by 
raliinel-makers  for  almost  every  species  of  furniture; 
and,  when  chosen  near  the  ramification  of  the  trunk, 
it  ii\als  mahogany  in  beauty.  The  bark  of  the 
liianihes  and  of  the  roots  is  there  collected  by  herb- 
vemlurs,  and  brought  to  market  in  pieces  or  frag- 
ments. The  bark  of  the  root  is  regarded  as  the  best, 
is  destitute  of  epidermis  or  outer  bark,  of  a  reddish- 
brown  colour,  brittle,  easily  ]iulverised,  and  presents, 
hen  broken,  a  grayish  surface.  When  fresh,  the 
odour  is  prussic,  which  is  lost  in  a  measure  in  drying, 
but  regained  by  maceration ;  the  taste  is  aromatic, 
sic,  and  bitter.  It  is  stated,  undoubtedly,  to  be 
■fnl  totiif.  ami  to  possiss,  in  some  degree,  narcotic 

I'hi'  linli  is  1  in|iloyed  in  New  Brunswick  to  make 
rdial,  bv  infusion  in  rum  or  brandy,  with  the  ad- 
m    of   sugar ;    and,   when    carefully    made    with 
bratidv,  it  is  superior  to  the  Kirschcnwnsser  imported 

'•  Xorthcrn  Chcrrij  Tree — Cerasus  Borvalis. — A 
landsome  small  tree,  growing  to  a  height  of  20  or 
!1)  feet,  with  a  trunk  6  or  8  inches  in  diameter,  and 
covered  with  a  smooth  brownish  bark,  which  detaches 
itself  laterally.  Its  leaves  are  from  3  to  5  inches 
long,  oval,  toothed,  and  very  shar])  pointed.  The 
flowers  put  forth  in  May  or  June,  and  occur  in  small 
white  bunches,  which  give  birth  to  a  small,  red,  in- 
tensely-acid fruit,  which  arrives  at  maturity  in  August. 
The  fruit  is  not  very  abundant  even  on  the  largest 
trees. 

This  tree,  like  the  canoe  birch,  is  said  to  offer  the 
same  remarkable  peculiarity  of  rejjroducing  itself 
s])ontaneously,  in  old  cultivated  fields,  or  such  parts 
of  the  forest  as  have  been  burnt  over.  Of  all  the 
trees  of  North  America  no  one  is  so  nearly  allied  to 
the  common  clierry  ( Cerasus  vuh/aris)  as  the  present 
species,  and  hence  it  has  been  recommended  as  a 
suitable  stock  to  graft  that  cherry  upon.  The  wood 
is  exceedingly  hard,  fine-grained,  and  of  a  reddish 
hue,  but  the  inferior  size  of  the  tree  forbids  its  use  in 
the  mechanical  arts. 

"  Poplar. — \t  present  only  two  species  of  trees  of 
this  genus  have  been  recognised  in  New  Brunswick. 
The  wood  of  the  European  aspen  lasts  long  exposed 
to  the  weather,  and  most  ])0])lars  are  said  to  be  very 
duratile  in  a  dry  state,  agreeably  to  the  English 
woodman's  adage — ■ 


p  me  dry, 
o  defy.' 


species  is  described  as 
■  bed-rooms,  and  places 
r.   and  it  has  the  advan- 

, !  \  :  or.  as  Evelyn,  has 
II  lly,  and  rather  raoul- 
\-  solid  heat.'  The  wood 
ecommended  for  chee.se- 
;eneral,  because  neither 


ihn- — riipiilus  Balsnmifera,  best  known 
wick  liy  the  name  of  ''Balm  of  Gilead,' 
on  the  rich  allnviai  lands  on  the  borders  of  the 
River  St.  John,  above  Fredericton,  and  ahmg  the 
valley  of  the  Tobique.  The  largest  of  the  trees  of 
the  species  reach  the  height  of  80  feet,  and  are  uj)- 
wards  of  2  feet  in  diameter. 

"  In  the  spring,  when  the  buds  begin  to  develop, 
they  are  abundantly  coated  with  a  yellowish  glutinous 
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substance,  of  a  very  agreeable  smell,  and  though  this 
exudation  diminishes  at  the  approach  of  summer,  the 
buds  retain  a  stronar  balsamic  odour.  This  odour  is 
very  much  admired;  and  as  this  species  of  poplar 
grows  very  rapidly,  and  is  easily  transplanted,  or 
propagated  from  cuttings,  it  is  much  in  request  as  an 
ornamental  tree.  It  will  grow  in  all  soils,  but  worst 
in  clay;  it  impoverishes  the  land,  destroys  the  grass, 
and  the  numerous  shoots  of  the  roots  spread  so  near 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  that  they  permit  nothing  else 
to  grow,  but  rise  in  all  quarters  whether  they  are 
wanted  or  not. 

"  Hitherto  the  wood  of  the  balsam  poplar  has  not 
been  brought  into  very  profitable  use.  It  is  exlremely 
light,  white,  smooth,  woolly, and  soft;  and  there  are, 
no  doubt,  many  pvu-poses  for  which  it  might  be  ad- 
vantageously oniploved. 

"  Anirrii-,in  Asjiri, — Populus  Tremuloichs. — The 
ordinary  lieiirht  of  the  smaller  species  of  poplar  is 
about  thirty  feet,  and  its  diameter  five  or  six  inches. 
The  larger  variety  (which  has  been  described  as  a 
distinct  species,  by  the  designation  of  P.  (/raniliden- 
tata,  but  is  believed  to  be  only  a  variety  of  this 
species)  grows  to  the  height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  and 
the  diameter  of  eighteen  inches  or  more ;  it  flourishes 
as  well  on  the  border  of  swamps  as  on  uplands.  The 
straight  trunk  of  the  aspen  is  covered  with  a  smooth 
greenish  liark,  which  is  rarely  ciacl..  il,  i  xii  pt  on  the 
base  of  the  oldest  trees,  where  it  Ihimihi  s  Innnwed. 
The  catkins  wliich  spring  from  the  exlicniity  of  the 
branches  are  composed  of  silky  plumes,  and  of  an 
oval  form,  somewhat  more  than  an  inch  in  length. 
The  leaves  are  about  two  inches  broad,  narrowed  at 
the  summit,  and  supported  by  long  footstalks.  On 
stocks,  seven  or  eight  feet  in  height  they  are  nearly 
round,  and  are  bordered  with  obtuse,  irregular  teeth ; 
on  young  shoots  they  are  of  twice  the  size  mentioned, 
heart-shajied,  and  pointed  at  the  summit.  Of  all  the 
poplars  of  America  this  species  has  the  most  tremu- 
lous leaves ;  the  gentlest  air  suffices  to  throw  them 
into  agitation. 

"  The  wood  of  the  smaller  variety  of  the  American 
aspen  is  light,  soft,  destitute  of  strength,  and  of  little 
utdity.  It  is  felled  only  to  disencumber  hauls,  which 
are  being  cleared  for  cultivation.  As  the  wood  may 
be  divided  into  very  thin  laminae,  it  is  sometimes 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  ladies'  and  children's 
bonnets  and  light  summer-hats,  which  are  very  pretty 
when  new,  but  not  very  durable.  There  is  great 
superiority  in  the  wood  of  the  larger  variety  of  this 
species  of  poplar  over  that  of  the  smaller  variety.  It 
is  white,  fine,  and  strong ;  it  gives  a  firnu^r  hold  to 
nails,  and  is  not  liable  to  warp  or  s]]lit.  'I'lic  largest 
and  best  specimens  of  tliis  iHaoiiiul  \mhm1  is  uscil  lor 
the  ornamental  work  of  ship,"  caKins,  in  conjuiniion 
with  birds'-eye  maple.  it  has  u  very  silky  lustre, 
and,  when  varnislicd  and  iiolishcd,  lu-ars  a  very  close 
resemblance  to  satin  wood,  to  wliieli  it  is  very  little, 
if  at  all  inferior,  for  ornanionlal  purpos,  s.  The  weight 
of  a  cubir  fo..l  ol'  the  lar-c  variety  from  Miramichi 
has  been  loMod  lo  he  i«(m\  six  pounds. 

"Tho  Arailiaii  P'ri  ih  li  iiiiiahitants  of  the  northern 
coast  of  .N'lw  liiiiiisuii  k,  \ise  the  wood  for  their 
aafmts,  or  wooden  shoes,  and  also  for  bowls,  trays, 
and  a  variety  of  purposes  in  domestic  economy.  The 
superior  size  of  this  poplar  renders  it  easily  recog- 
nised when  met  with  in  the  forc-t  ]\\  tlic  womlman; 
and  its  timber  should  be  i>resri\'l.  :  i  >  nK  i-'v  its 
beauty,  but  for  the  variety  of  II -' 1  ;  iil  -i  ii^ntal 
purposes  to  which  it  may  be  ap,;:^  I,  i  ..  ink  of 
the  aspea  is  the  principal  food  of  beavers,  wlio 


down  the  smaller  trees,  as  well  to  procure  food,  as  to 
build  with  them  their  singularly  ingenious  dams  for  1 
creating  artificial  ponds. 

"  Beech. — In  North  America,  as  in  Europe,  the 
beech  is  one  of  the  most  majestic  trees  of  the  forest. 
Beech,  says  White,  of  Selborne,  is  one  of  the  most  ' 
grand  and  lovely  of  all  the  forest  trees,  whether  we 
consider  its  stately  trunk,  its  smooth  silvery  rind, 
its  glossy  foliage,  or  graceful  spreading  pendulous 
brancnes.  No  tree,  says  another  writer,  is  more 
beautiful  when  standing  singly  in  parks,  or  orna- 
mental grounds,  as  it  throws  "out  its  branches  very 
regularly,  and  feathers  almost  to  the  ground.  In 
woods  or  groves  it  grows  clear  of  branches  to  a  con- 
siderable height.  Virgil  was  ri^ht  in  choosing  the 
beech  for  its  shade,  for  no  tree  iorms  so  complete  a 
roof;  but  no  verdure  is  found  under  its  shade.  The 
beech  is  most  pleasing  in  its  juvenile  state.  A  light 
air)-  young  tree,  with  its  spiry  branches  hanging  in 
easy  fomis,  is  often  beautiful. 

"  White  Beech — Fayus  Sylvestris,  is  more  slender 
and  less  branchy  than  the  red  beech  ;  but  its  foliage 
is  superb,  and  its  general  appearance  magnificent. 
The  leaves  are  oval,  pointed,  smooth,  shining,  and 
bordered,  in  the  spring,  with  soft,  hairy  down.  The 
sexes  are  borne  by  difierent  branches  on  the  same 
tree ;  the  barren  flowers  are  collected  in  pendulous, 
globular  heads,  and  the  others  are  small  and  of  a 
greenish  hue.  The  fruit  is  in  an  erect  capsule, 
covered  with  loose,  flexible  spires,  which  divides 
itself  at  maturity  into  four  parts,  and  gives  liberty  to 
two  triangular  seeds.  The  bark  upon  the  trunk  of 
the  beeches  is  thick,  gray,  and,  on  the  oldest  stocks, 
smooth  and  entire.  'The  perfect  wood  of  this  species 
bears  a  small  proportion  to  the  sapwood,  and  fre- 
quently occupies  only  3  inches  in  a  trunk  18  inches 
in  diameter.  The  specific  name  of  "  white  beech"  is 
derived  from  tlie  colour  of  its  alburnum  or  sapwood. 
The  wood  of  this  species  is  of  very  little  value  except 
for  fuel.  In  Ohio,  the  bark  of  the  white  beech  is 
used  for  tanning,  and  the  leather  made  with  it  is  said 
to  be  white  and  serviceable,  and  inferior  only  to  that 
prepared  with  oak  bark. 

"  Red  Beech — Fayits  Ferruyineu. — This  species  of 
beech  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  north- 
eastern parts  of  the  United  States,  and  the  provinces 
of  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Prince 
Edward  Island.  In  some  parts  of  New  Brunswick, 
and  generally  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  it  is  so  abun- 
dant as  to  constitute  extensive  forests,  the  finest  trees 
growing  on  fertile,  level,  or  gently  sloping  lands, 
which  are  proper  for  the  culture  of  grain.  Its  name 
is  derived  from  the  colour  of  its  wood,  and  not  from 
its  loaMs.  The  red  beech  equals  the  white  beech  in 
ilianuter,  but  not  in  height ;  and,  as  it  ramifies  nearer 
the  earth,  and  is  more  numerously  divided,  it  has 
a  more  massive  suininit,  and  the  appearance  of  more 
tufted  foliage.  Its  leaves  are  equally  brilliant  with 
those  of  the  white  beech,  a  little  larger  and  thicker. 
They  become  a  pale  yellow  in  the  autumn,  and  they 
frequently  remain  on  the  tree  during  the  winter,  re- 
taining that  colour.  The  fruit  is  of  the  same  form  as 
that  of  the  white  beech,  but  is  only  half  as  large,  and 
is  garnished  with  firmer  and  less  numerous  points. 
To  these  dilFerences  must  be  added  an  imjiortant  one 
in  the  wood.  A  red  beech,  15  or  18  inches  in  dia- 
meter, has  not  more  than  3  or  4  incites  of  sapwood ; 
while  a  white  beech,  of  the  same  size,  has  13  or  14 
inches  of  sapwood,  and  very  little  heart  of  any  value. 
The  wood  is  stronger,  tougher,  and  more  compact 
than  the  white,  and  it  bears  a  very  strict  analogy  to 
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the  European  beech.  When  perfectly  seasoned,  it  is 
not  liable  to  warp  ;  and  a  cubic  foot  of  it  then  weiglis 
from  43  to  53  pounds. 

"  Representing  the  strength  of  oak  by  100,  that  of 
beech  will  l)e  103 ;  representing  the  stiffness  of  oak 
by  100,  that  of  beech  will  be  77;  representing  the 
toughness  of  oak  by  100,  that  of  beech  will  be  138. 
Hence  it  appears  that  the  oak  is  superior  in  stiffness, 
but  neither  so  strong  nor  tough.  Before  iron  rails 
were  introduced,  much  beech  was  used  for  railways 
for  the  collieries  about  Newcastle.  The  red  bcecb  is 
very  durable  when  preserved  from  luiiuiility,  and  in- 
corruptible when  constantly  in  tlu'  mhIii-:  Imi  ii 
rapidly  decays  when  exposed  to  the  :ili(  rimiinns  r,f  \ 
dryness  and  moisture.  It  is  niucli  (siicni^il  in  ii,iv;i] 
architecture  for  those  parts  of  vessels  wlilili  .m  idii- 
stantly  wet,  and  it  is  much  used  in  I'lini.'  IjJHaid 
Island.  An  old  and  experienced  F.ni;li-li  s1h]i  Imilili/r, 
residing  at  Richmond  Bay,  in  Prince  I'.dward  Island, 
assured  the  writer  that,  on  the  lower  part  of  vessels, 
he  had  known  the  red  beech  wood  of  the  island  sound 
at  the  end  of  40  years ;  in  such  situations  he  consid- 
ered it  fully  equal  to  English  oak  in  strength  and 
durability.  The  wood  of  the  red  beech  is  much  es- 
teemed for  fuel,  and  its  ashes  afford  good  pot-asli.  It 
serves  for  shoe-lasts,  tool-handles,  planes,  and  mallets  ; 
and  sometimes  chairs,  bedsteads,  and  other  articles  of 
furniture  are  made  of  it. 

"  Sheep  and  goats  eat  the  leaves  of  the  beech. 
When  gathered  in  autumn,  before  they  are  much 
injured  by  frost,  the  leaves,  on  arcMnnl  of  their  elastic 
quality,  make  better  ^w/ZA'sw  s  than  lithrr  straw  or 
chaff,  and  they  last  seven  or  i-ii;lu  \  i  ais.  The  nuts  of 
the  red  beech  are  produced  every  second  year.  They 
are  of  a  triangular  form,  with  a  smooth  tough  skin, 
and  a  fine  interior  pellicle  adhering  to  the  kernel. 
They  are  united  in  pairs,  in  capsules  garnished  with 
points,  from  which  they  escape  about  the  1st  of  Oc- 
tober, the  season  of  their  maturity.  In  France  ami 
Germany  an  oil  is  extracted  from  the  beech-nut,  next 
in  fineness  to  that  of  the  olive,  and  which  may  be 
preserved  longer  than  any  other  oil.  But  they  seem 
to  yield  little  oil  in  northern  countries.  Linna-us 
says  that,  in  Sweden,  very  little  oil  can  be  expressed 
from  them,  and  the  attempt  has  not  yet  been  made  in 
New  Brunswick.  Hogs  fatten  rapidly  on  beech-nuts, 
but  the  pork  is  not  esteemed ;  bears,  partridges, 
squirrels,  and  mice,  feed  on  them  largely.  In  ]3cl- 
gium  very  solid  and  elegant  hedges  are  made  with 
young  beeches,  placed  7  or  8  inches  apart,  and  bent 
in  opposite  directions,  so  as  to  cross  each  other  and 
form  a  tulli-,  wi:';  r,,  wnv-  ">  or  6  inches  in  dia- 
meter,     li':  iliry  are  bound  with 

osier  at  li-         :;  i  '   i         where  they  finally 

become  i.o;ii;,,l  ,,i;il  looh  toyrilier.  As  the  beech 
does  not  suffer  in  i)runing,  and  sprouts  less  luxu- 
riantly than  most  other  trees,  if  is  perfectly  adapted 
to  this  object. 

"American  Hm-nheam — Carpimia  Aiiwricnnn. — 
Ordinary  stature  from  12  to  15  feet,  but  it  sometimes 
reaches  25  or  30  feet  in  height,  and  6  inches  in  <lianie- 
ter.  The  trunk  of  the  American  hornbeam,  like  that 
of  the  analogous  species  in  Eurojje,  is  obliquely  and 
irregularly  fluted,  frequently  through  all  its  length. 
By  Its  form,  and  by  the  api)earance  of  its  bark,  which 
is  smooth  and  spotted  with  wOiite,  it  is  easily  dis- 
tinguished when  the  leaves  are  fallen.  It  sheds  its 
leaves  in  autumn,  about  the  same  time  with  the  elm. 
During  the  time  of  its  verdure  it  makes  a  good 
appearance,  being  well  clothed  with  leaves,  which  are 
oval,  pointed,  finely  denticulated,  and  of  a  deep, 
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strong,  green  colour.  Cattle  eat  the  leaves,  but  no 
|iastnic  grows  under  its  shade;  it  is  easily  trans- 
]ilanlid,  and  bears  lopping.  The  fructification  is 
always  abundant,  and  tbe  aments  remain  attached  to 
the  tree  long  after  the  foliage  is  shed. 

"  The  wood,  like  that  of  the  European  hornbeam, 
is  white,  and  exceedingly  compact  and  fine-grained. 
It  is  in  great  request  among  the  farmers  for  axe 
handles,  and  for  agricultural  implements,  or  for  such 
parts  of  them  as  require  great  strength 
mill-wheels  are  made  of  the  wood,  and  ar 
sii|ii'rior  to  those  made  of  the  ^Y(,(ld  o 
nia])lc,  which  is  generally  used  I'oi-  llial  j. 
Scandinavia,  the  inner  bark  o1 


.low;  and   the    Indi; 


Cogs  for 
ccounted 
lie  sugar 
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n  is  used 
■a   use  it 


occasionally  for  a  similar  purpose. 

"Iron  Wood — Carpinus  Ostrya  nowhere  forms 
masses  even  of  inconsiderable  extent,  but  is  loosely 
disseminated,  and  found  only  in  cool,  fertile,  and 
shaded  situations.  It  rarely  reaches  thirty-five 
feet  in  height,  and  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  and 
commonly  does  not  exceed  half  these  dimensions. 
In  the  winter,  this  tree  is  recognised  by  a  smooth 
grayish  bark,  finely  divided,  and  detached  in  strips 
not"  more  than  a  line  in  breadth.  The  leaves  are 
alternate,  oval-acuminate,  and  finely  and  unequally 
denticulated.  The  fertile  and  barren  flowers  are 
borne  at  the  extremity  of  different  branches  of  the 


same   tree,  and   the   fr 
whence  the  siH-lfi. 
trianuailar  si  ,  d.  ■ 
oval,  ii.llaiiMl  M:  ' 

down,   W  llicll   r.ili-.  - 


clusters  like  hops, 
'«.  The  small,  hard, 
a  species  of  reddish, 
t  maturity  with  a  fine 
■h  iMii-  -  ;i  \H.hMi  irritation  of  the  skin  if 
handlcil.  Tlie  coneentrical  circles  of  the 
wood  are  closely  compressed,  and  their  number,  in  a 
trunk  of  oidy  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter,  evinces 
the  length  of  time  necessary  to  acquire  this  incon- 
siilcralih  size.  The  Canadian-French  call  iron  wood, 
l.nl.  ,l„r,  l,;n<l  wood. 

■■  'I'lie  ■»  I  H,d  is  perfectly  white,  compact,  fine-grained, 
and  lieavy.  To  its  inferior  dimensions  must  be 
ascribed  the  limited  use  of  a  tree,  the  superior 
properties  of  whose  wood  are  attested  by  its  name. 
It  is  exceedingly  valuable  for  all  purposes  to  which 
its  small  size  will  permit  it  to  be  applied.  Near  New 
York  brooms  and  scrubbing-brushes  are  made  of  iron 
wood,  by  shiedding  the  end  of  a  stick  of  suitable 

"  Ash  is  a  very  rapid  growing  tree,  and  its  wood 
differs  more  from  difference  of  soil  and  situation  than 
that  of  any  other  tree.  The  wood  of  ash  soon  rots 
when  exposed  either  to  damp  or  alternate  drj^ness 
and  moisture,  but  is  tolerably  durable  in  a  dry  situa- 
tion. It  is  said  that  the  best  season  for  felling  ash 
is  from  November  to  February;  and  that  when 
felled  in  full  sap,  it  is  very  subject  to  the  worm. 
In  such  case,  the  wood  is  said  to  be  much  benefited 
by  water  seasoning.  It  is  very  much  esteemed  for 
its  toughness  and  elasticity:  atul  in  consequence  of 
these  |)ropcrtics,  it  is  usilnl  wlimivrr  sudden  shocks 
are  to  lie  sustained,  as  in  various  ]'aits  of  machines, 
wheel-carriages,  inqilenients  ol  I lu^ I laiulry, ship-blocks, 
tools,  and  tlfe  like.  It  has  been  lound'  as  useful  in 
the  arts  of  war  as  in  those  of  peace,  in  ancient  as  well 
as  in  modern  times  :— 

" '  From  PeUon's  cloudy  top,  an  asl;  entire 
Old  Chiron  fell'd,  and  shap'd  it  for  his  sire.' 

Popc*!t  Homer. 

"  The  wood  is  too  flexible  for  the  timber  of  build- 
ings, and  not  sufficiently  durable.  Its  texture  is 
idternately  compact  and  porous,  the  compact  side  ol 
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the  annual  rini;  being  the  lighter  coloured,  which 
renders  the  annual  rings  very  distinct.  The  drip  of 
the  ash  is  said  to  be  very  unfavourable  to  all  other 
vegetable  productions.  It  exhausts  the  soil  very 
much ;  the  roots  spread  widely  near  the  surface. 

"  White  Ash — Fra.rhnis  Aniericnna,  is  an  inter- 
esting tree  from  the  qualities  of  its  wood,  the  rapidity 
of  its  growth,  and  the  beauty  of  its  foliage.  It 
abounds  in  New  Brunswick ;  a  cold  climate  seems 
most  congenial  to  its  nature.  The  bark  is  of  a  white 
colour ;  on  large  stocks  the  bark  is  deeply  furrowed, 
and  divided  into  small  squares,  one  to  three  inches 
in  diameter. 

"  The  most  favourable  situations  for  white  ash  are 
the  banks  of  rivers,  and  the  edges  and  surrounding 
acclivities  of  swamps,  where  the  soil  is  deep  and  fer- 
tile. In  such  situations,  it  sometimes  attains  the 
height  of  50  or  60  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  18  inches 
or  more.  The  trunk  is  perfectly  sti'aight,  and  often 
undivided  to  the  height  of  more  than  30  feet.. 

"  The  leaves  of  the  white  ash  are  opposite,  and 
composed  of  3  or  4  pairs  of  leaflets,  surmounted  by 
an  odd  one.  The  leaflets,  which  are  borne  by  short 
footstalks,  are  3  or  4  inches  long,  about  2  inches 
broad,  oval,  pointed,  rarely  denticulated,  of  a  delicate 
t.extui-e,  and  an  undulated  surface.  Early  in  the 
spring,  they  are  covered  with  a  light  down,  of  a  pale 
green  colour  above  and  whitish  beneath.  As  the  con- 
trast of  colour  between  the  surfaces  is  remarkable, 
and  is  peculiar  to  tlie  species.  Dr.  Mechlenberg  has 
denominated  it  Fraxium  discolor. 

"  The  shoots  of  the  two  preceding  years  are  of  a 
bluish-gray  colour,  and  perfectly  smooth  ;  the  distance 
between  their  buds  sufficiently  proves  the  vigour  of 
their  growth. 

"  White  ash  is  almost  always  accompanied  by 
white  elm,  yellow  bu-ch,  white  maple,  and  hemlock 
and  black  spruce.  The  wood  in  young,  thrifty  trees, 
is  very  white,  from  the  bark  to  the  centre ;  but  in 
large,  old  trees,  the  heart-wood  is  of  a  reddish  tinge, 
and  the  sap-wood  white.  The  weight  of  a  cubic  foot 
of  this  wood,  when  dry,  varies  from  34  to  52  lbs. ; 
when  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  is  lower  than  45  lbs., 
the  wood  is  that  of  an  old  tree,  and  will  be  found  de- 
ficient both  in  strength  and  toughness.  Representing 
the  strength  of  oak  by  100,  that  of  ash  is  119  ;  repre- 
senting the  stiffness  of  oak  by  100,  that  of  ash  is  89  ; 
representing  the  toughness  of  oak  by  100,  that  of  ash 
is  160.  The  ash,  therefore,  exceeds  both  in  strength 
and  toughness,  and  in  young  wood  the  difl'erence  is 
still  more  considerable. 

"  The  wood  of  the  white  ash  is  highly  esteemed 
for  its  strength,  suppleness,  and  elasticity.  It  is  su- 
perior to  every  other  wood  for  oars,  and  second  only 
to  hickory  for  handspikes.  Besides  its  use  by  coi-riiige 
and  sleigh-makers.  ii  i-  in  virv  L'r'nci;il  iifc  I'm-  wjn-'i- 
CUltural    implemuil       ,;■,'!    •'   -;       •:•      m.m.-,    r.|nri:,lly 

for  the  handles  ol     i<M     ,,  \.i,   i-i  I.  ,  i  .l,. -, 

and  scythes.  C;.lil.'  ■  .>i  t...  ii..N.  ^  -i  .1.  urrru.l^. 
but  they  are  said  to  f^ive  a  bad   tiavour  Id  llie  butter. 

"  Black  Ash — Fraxinus  iSambacifolia  is  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  '  swamp  ash ;'  in  the  United 
States  it  is  called  '  water  ash.'  It  requires  a  moist 
soil,  exposed  to  longer  inundations  tlian  the  while 
ash,  and  is  usually  accompanied  by  tlie  red-flowering 
majjle,  yellow  birch,  black  spruce,  and  white  cedar, 
[t  does  not  often  exceed  40  feet  in  height,  or  12 
inches  in  diameter. 

"  Tlie  buds  of  the  black  ash  are  of  a  deep  blue,  and 
the  young  shoots  of  a  bright  green,  sprinkled  with 
dots   of  the  same  colour,  which  disajipear  as  the  sea- 


son advances.  The  leaflets  are  of  a  deep  green 
colour,  smooth  on  the  upper  surface,  and  coated  with 
red  down  upon  the  main  ribs  beneath ;  when  bruised 
they  emit  an  odour  like  that  of  elder  leaves. 

"  The  black  ash  is  easily  distinguished  from  the 
white  by  its  bark,  which  is  of  a  duller  hue,  less  deeply 
furrowed,  and  has  the  layers  of  the  epidermis  applied 
in  broad  sheets.  It  is  among  the  last  trees  which  put 
forth  in  spring,  and  the  eaili-  1  I'lil  I-  <■  llieir  leaves 
in  autumn.  The  very  fii  ■  ;  :  ;  .  :iirs,  not  only 
causes  its  leaves  tofa'de.un:  i  i  ;,  .  )■  ,"M  like  those 
of  other  trees,  but  blaek'u-,  .m.l  '-\,:'w  U  them  up,  so 
that  they  fall  in  showers  with  the  h  ast  breath  of  wind. 
The  perfect  wood  is  of  a  brown  complexion  and  fine 
textuie  :  it  is  more  elastic  tlian  that  of  the  white  ash,  i 
but  it  is  neither  so  strong  nor  so  durable.  It  is 
a  wood,  therefore,  not  greatly  in  request.  As  it  may 
be  separated  into  thin,  narrow  strips,  it  is  much  used 
by  the  Indians  for  the  manufactm-e  of  baskets.  In 
the  counti-y  these  strips  are  also  used  for  chair- 
bottoms. 

"  The  black  ash  is  liable  to  be  disfigured  with 
knobs,  which  are  sometimes  of  a  considerable  size, 
and  are  detached  from  the  body  of  the  tree  to  make 
bowls  and  ornamental  articles  of  turnery.  The  wood 
of  these  excrescences  has  the  advantage  of  superior 
solidity,  and,  wlien  carefully  polished,  exhibits  singular 
undulations  of  the  fibre.  Dishes  made  of  these  knobs, 
may  be  seen  in  most  of  the  Indian  wigwams  (espe- 
cially in  remote  situations),  which  have  been  used  for 
a  great  number  of  years,  and  are  highly  prized.  The 
ashes  of  the  wood  of  the  black  ash  ai-e  said  to  be  rich 
in  alkali. 

"  Willow. — Many  species  of  willow  are  found  in 
the  colonies,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  susceptible 
of  no  useful  employment.  The  three  species  here 
mentioned  are  distinguished  only  by  their  superior 
height,  liMt  thev  v.rf  n!'  unviilv  inferior  to  Ein'opean 
wilU.w,  :■  •',  ■;  .  .  'h  -  „f  their  wood.  1. 
Blark    !l                  ^        ,  ,   J.  flnnnphlin  Wilhw— 

tialix  /..'-',-;  ..  :   :;.    v ,   1)  ,//„„._,s,,/,>  LiH-ida. 

"The  first  (;f  these  three  species  (iV(/,j-  iiiijni)  is 
the  most  common  of  the  American  willows,  and  the 
most  analcigous  to  that  of  Europe.  It  rarely  attains 
a  greater  height  than  30  or  35  feet,  and  a  diameter  of 
12  to  15  inches.  It  divides  at  a  small  height  into 
several  divergent,  but  not  pendant  limbs,  and  forms 
a  spacious  summit.  The  leaves  aie  long,  nai-row, 
finely  denticulated,  of  a  light  green,  and  destitute  of 
sti|uihe.  In  the  uniformity  of  its  colouring,  the  foliage 
(litf.is  iVoni  that  of  the  European  willow,  the  lower 
surlarr  lit'  which  is  whitish.  Upon  the  trunk  the 
hark  is  jjrayisli,  and  finely  chapt.  Upon  the  roots,  it 
is  of  a  (lark  liniwn,  whence  :nay  have  been  derived  the 
speiilie  name  of  the  tree. 

'•  The  uhamplain  willow  (Salix  lir/iisfriiia)  is  about 
■J.'i  leet  high,  and  7  or  8  inches  in  diameter.  Its  first 
aspect  resembles  that  of  the  black  willow,  but  its 
leaves  are  longer,  and  accompanied  at  the  base  by 
slipuliB. 

"  The  shining  willow  { Salix  lucida)  is  best  known 
in  new  Brimswick  bv  the  natne  of  '  red  willow,'  from 
the  brilliant  red  colour  of  the  bark  on  the  young 
shoots.  It  is  found  in  moist  but  open  grounds,  laid 
is  more  common  on  the  edges  of  meadows  and  on  the 
banks  of  streams  than  in  the  interior  of  the  foi  ests. 
The  shining  willow  attains  the  height  of  18  or  20  feet, 
but  its  ordinary  elevation  is  9  or  10  feet.  The  wood 
is  white  and  soft,  and  the  branches  of  each  species 
are  easily  broken  from  the  tree.  Neither  the  wood 
nor  the  twigs  are  applied  to  any  useful  purpose. 
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"  The  long  slender  branches  of  the  sh: 
willow  are  sometimes  used  for  baskets, 
however,  they  are  rather  brittle,  and  are  thcnlnic  nf 
little  value.  The  Melicete  Indians  scriipe  Ihi'  Imik 
from  the  young  twigs,  and  when  dry,  mix  it  with  their 
tobacco  for  smoking;  they  are  very  partial  to  the 
admixture,  the  odour  of  which  is  much  more  agreeable 
than  that  of  pure  tobacco. 

"  The  roots  of  the  black  willow  afford  an  intensely 
bitter  decoction,  wiiich  is  considered  in  the  country 
as  a  purifier  of  the  blood,  and  as  a  preventative,  and 
a  remedy  for  intermittent  fever. 

"  Elm. — There  are  two  well-defined  species  of  elm 
in  New  Brunswick,  known  as  the  white  elm  and  red 
elm.  A  third  s])ecies  is  supposed  to  exist,  but  it  is 
not  yet  fully  determined  whether  it  is  merely  a  va- 
riety of  the  white  elm,  or  a  distinct  species.  Every 
variety  of  elm  is  beautiful,  and  well  adapted  to  make 
shady  walks,  as  it  does  not  destroy  the  grass ;  and  its 
leaves  are  acoe])table  to  cows,  horses,  goats,  sheep, 
and  swine.  Silkworms  are  said  to  devour  the  tender 
leaves  of  elm  with  great  avidity.  Many  insects  feed 
upon  the  leavi's,  particularly  the  f'/niJrP  iilnii  and 
.l/,/,is  „/,i,i;  the  latter  generally  curl  llir  l.'ax.s  so 
,s  to  make  ihian  a  secure  shelter  anaiiisl  ihc  weather. 
The  bai-k  of  elm,  dried  and  ground  to  powil.i'.  has 
been  mixed  with  meal  in  Xniway  to  luaki  l.icad  in 
times  of  scarcity.     The  How.  is  have'  a  viulri  snail, 

"  JFJiite  Elm—Ulmvs  .l„i,rir,n„i  i-,  fouiid  .,^.■l■  an 
extensive  tract  of  the  North  Auurieau  coutiueut.  hut 
■t  appears  to  be  the  most  nuihiplieil  and  to  attain 
the  loftiest  height  between  the  4i;nd  and  47th  de- 
grees of  north  latitude.  It  delights  in  low,  humid, 
substantial  soils,  along  the  banks  of  rlMis  or  strraius. 
or  on  the  borders  of  swamps  wlieru  Ihr  soil  is  ili:  p 
and  fertile.  It  will  grow,  however,  on  any  soil  that 
is  not  too  dry  and  barren,  and  in  any  situation  within 
its  natural  limits,  how  much  soever  exposed.  In 
New  Brunswick  the  white  elm  stretches  to  a  great 
height.  In  clearing  the  primitive  forests  a  few  stocks 
are  sometimes  left  standing ;  and  insulated  in  this 
manner,  the  tree  appears  in  all  its  majesty,  towering 
to  the  height  of  eighty  or  one  hundred  feet,  with  a 
trunk  three  or  even  four  feet  in  diameter,  regularly 
shaped,  r.aked,  and  insonsililv  diminishing  to  the 
height  ofsixiN  ,„•  srvrnly  f.vt.'whnv  ii  .livides  itself 
so  limbs,  not 


nito  two  I 
widely  di 
each  othe 


lim 


eigii 


sides,  long,  flexible,  pendulous  iHaiirlios.  lioialim;' 
into  regular  arches,  and  lloa'iiiL'  lij'iil\  in  t'lr  ur. 
giving  to  the  tree  a  broa.'l  ,   .  I  s   ■    :!  '  '    i  i"  d 

summit,  of  regular  ])ropoii :  i\. 

When    growing    tluis    in-'i     'i.;.    '■  :•      r    .     :■    i 

marked  by  two  or  more   small    luaMrla       lom-   ,,v  \]u: 

cation,  and  descending  along  the  trunk;  and  the 
larger  hrauclies  or  limlis,  as  also  the  trunk,  are  some- 
times covered  with  little  ragged  twigs,  as  if  clothed 
with  tufts  of  hair.  The  bark  of  the  white  elm  is 
light-coloured,  tender,  and  very  deeply  furrowed. 
The  leaves  are  four  or  five  inches  long,  borne  by 
short  fooislallis,  atternati',  uneipial  at  the  base,  oval, 
pointed, and  douhly  donlii  ulatril.  They  are  generally 
smaller  than  IJioso  of  tlir  n  d  .'Im,  of  a  thinner  tex- 
ture, and  a  sinootiua-  surl'ace,  with  more  regular  and 
prominent  ribs.  This  species  diHi  rs.  also,  esson- 
tially  from  the  red  elm  and  European  rim  in  its 
Howers  and  seeds.  The  flowers  appi.ir  laiore  the 
leaves,  and  are  very  small,  of  a  purple  colour,  sup- 
ported by   short,   slender   footstalks,  and    united   in 


■mity  of  the  branches.  In  1846, 
noticed  in  flower,  at  Hampton 
!•  '2()lh  of  April;  there  was  then 


the  elm 
i.larand 
lid  from 
■o.  Its 
pale-yell. 


kindlvniiNos  with  the  valions  loio 

the  nJaplos,  uhirh  display  all  sh.-l 

the    deepest    crimson    to    llie    liri,^ 

tints   then   contrast  agreealjly  wit 

sober  foliage   of  the  birch   and  tlie   beech,  with  the 

difl'ercnt  shades  of  brown  on  the  bass  wood  and  the 

ash,  or  with  the  buff-yellow  of  the  larch.     At  that 

season,  even  the  gloomy  blackness  of  the  resiniferous 

trees,  by  throwing  forward  the  gayer  tints,  is  not 

without  its  effect. 

"  The  quality  of  the  wood  depends,  in  a  singular 
degree,  on  tlie  situation  in  which  it  grows.  The  rich 
'  intervales'  already  mentioned  are  necessary  to  its 
perfection  ;  but  when  grown  in  open  situations,  where 
it  is  vexed  by  the  winds  and  exposed  to  all  the  in- 
fluences of  the  seasons  it  is  still  firmer  and  more 
solid.  The  wood  has  less  strength  than  the  oak, 
and  less  elasticity  than  the  ash,  but  it  is  tougher  an  1 
less  liable  to  s])lit.  It  is  said  to  bear  the  driving  of 
bolts  and  nails  better  than  any  other  timber.  The 
wood  is  of  a  light  brown  colour,  and  is  liable  to 
decay  when  exposed  to  the  alternations  of  dryness 
and  moisture.  It  must  be  either  wet  or  dry,  in  ex- 
treme ;  accordingly,  it  is  projjer  for  water-works, 
mills.- pumps,  aqueducts,  and  ship-planks  beneath 
the  watoi-liiie.  It  makes  excellent  piles  and  planking 
lor  wii  foundations.  The  piles  on  which  London 
bridge  stands  are  chieflv  of  elm,  and  have   remained 


olhei'   in.lanres   of  its   ,lural,ilo\   in  uater   laoe   been 

noliee.l.        W|,en     pelleelh    ,lr,,    the    »,,o,l   of  (he   wdlite 

elm  weighs  oidy  thlrty-tlove'  pounds  the  enliic  foot. 
If  cut  transversely,  or  obliquely  to  the  longitudinal 
fibres,  it  exhibits  numerous  and  fine  undulations, 
wdiich  are  very  beautiful  when  polished.  The  wood 
is  an  excellent  combustible,  and  its  ashes  yield  a 
large  proportion  of  alkali. 

"  The  bark  of  the  white  elm  is  said  to  be  easily 
detached  durin,s:  eight  months  of  the  year  ;  soaked  in 
water,  and  su|ipled  by  ])ouuding,  it  is  sometimes  used 
for  makine'  nuies  ami  I'oi-  lln-  liottoms  of  chairs.     In 


lin    is    Usually   employed   for 

for  this  purpose  it  is  selected 

The   trees   are   cut  to   the 

tlie  pieces  are  stored  under 
ix  or  seven  years;  the  pre- 
i|  of  turning  them  every  six 
line   may  proceed  more  uni- 

l^'lued,  the  wood  is  highly 
es  ol'  cannon,  and  for  the  gun- 


ips. 


"  Ji'..!  l-'.hii — r/iiiiis  liiibra. — This  species  of  elm 
bears  tlie  names  of  red  elm,  slippery  elm,  and  moose 
elm,  bill  the  first  is  most  common.  The  Canadian 
French  call  it  unne  ffras.  The  red  elm  is  less  multi- 
plied than  the  white,  and  the  two  species  are  rarely 
found  together,  as  the  red  elm  requires  a  substantial 

soil  fi .  e  I'l -i-i  lire,  and  e\.ai  delie'hts  in  elevated 

aii.i  e!'   I  ■...';  .1  .    !,.  i  lianks  of  rivers. 

Till-  I'l.  ,  ..  I  .  ,  .1  ,  ,  :  I  ,,  el  i  "i  or20inchesin 
diane  1  , .  I -i  111  \\  int.  I-  it  is  d;,!ineMished  from  the 
white  elm  l>y  its  buds,  which  are  larger  and  rounder, 
and  \\  liieh,  a  Ibrtnight  before  their  development,  are 
eoxer,  ,1  with  a  russet  down.  The  flowers  are  aggre- 
gated at  the  extremity  of  the  young  shoots.  The 
scales  which   surround   the   bunches  of  flowers  are 
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downy  like  the  buds.  The  leaves  are  oval,  pointed, 
doubly  denticulated,  and  larger,  thicker,  and  rougher 
than  those  of  the  white  elm.  The  bark  upon  the 
trunk  is  of  a  brown  colour. 

"  The  heart-wood  is  less  compact  than  that  of  the 
white  elm,  coarse-grained,  and  of  a  dull  red  tinge. 
It  has  been  remarked,  tliat  the  wood*  even  in  branches 
of  1  or  2  inches  in  diameter,  consists  principally  of 
perfect  wood.  It  is  said  to  be  stronger,  more  durable 
when  exposed  to  the  weather,  and  of  a  better  quality 
than  the  wood  of  the  white  elm,  although  coarser  in 
the  grain.  In  the  United  States  it  is  accounted  the 
best  wood  for  blocks,  and  its  scarcity  is  the  only 
cause  of  its  limited  consumption. 

"  American  Lime,  or  Bass  Wood — Tilia. — Although 
several  species  of  the  lime-tree  are  found  in  North 
America,  yet  but  one  species  flourishes  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, which  is  usually  called  bass  wood.  It  is  gene- 
rally found  associated  with  sugar  maple  and  white 
elm. 

"  Bass  Wood — Tilia  Americana,  is  sometimes  more 
than  80  feet  high,  and  4  feet  in  diameter;  and  its 
straight  uniform  trunk,  crowned  with  an  ample  and 
tufted  summit,  forms  a  beautiful  tree.  The  leaves 
are  alternate,  large,  nearly  round,  finely  denticulated, 
heart-shaped  at  the  base,  and  abruptly  terminated  in 
a  point  at  the  summit.  The  trunk  is  covered  with  a 
very  thick  bark ;  the  inner  bark,  separated  from  the 
outer,  and  macerated  in  water,  is  formed  into  ropes, 
and  also  the  broad  plaited  bands  used  by  the  Indians 
for  carrying  their  burthens.  They  formerly  made 
their  fishing  lines  and  nets  of  this  bark.  The  name 
bass  wood  is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  from  bast, 
which  is  applied  to  the  European  lime-tree  by  the 
rustics  of  Lincolnshii'e,  because  ropes  were  made  from 
the  bark. 

"  The  twigs  and  buds  of  the  bass  wood  tree  are  veiy 
glutinous  when  chewed,  and  aflbrd  considerable  nutri- 
ment. In  severe  winters,  when  fodder  is  scarce,  the 
farmers  in  Maine  and  Vermont,  and  sometimes  in 
New  Brunswick,  drive  their  cattle  into  the  woods  of 
a  morning,  and  fell  a  bass  wood  or  other  tree,  on 
which  they  eagerly  browse  during  the  day.  In  winter 
this  tree  is  easily  recognised  by  the  robust  appearance 
of  the  trunk  and  branches,  and  by  the  dark  brown  of 
the  colour  on  the  shoots. 

"  In  newly-cleared  lands  the  stumps  of  the  bass 
wood  are  distinguished  by  the  numerous  sprouts 
which  cover  them,  whose  growth  can  only  be  j)re- 
vented  by  stripping  ofl'  the  bark,  or  by  fire.  The 
stumps  of  other  large  trees,  the  elm,  sugar  maple, 
and  ash,  left  at  the  same  height  of  3  feet,  do  not  pro- 
duce shoots.  The  wood,  when  dry,  weighs  35  pounds 
to  a  cubic  foot.  It  is  very  white  when  green,  but 
becomes  of  a  light  brown  hue  wlien  seasoned.  It  is 
soft,  easily  v.  -.m,.  .1.  ,-11111   i-   11-,  rl   fur    lln-    |',;;icl-.  (.f  i-ir- 

riage  boili^  1  .       1  .:   ■ 

mills.     'I'll     ■■■ '  '  I   .,'■.'_   :     .    ■    ,  iri 

sap  when  yn  -  n,  .-nnl  i.l'  l-m   lii  1  !.■  \  .dn,'  »  in  n  ^1  r_\  ," 

Tlie   following   Table    may    be   used   for 

findings  the  ultimate  transverse  strength  of 

any  rectangular  hc:iin  of  timber: — 

Jiu/e. — When   the  li'  am   is   //.;■,./   at   one  end,   and 

loaded  at  the  otlici,  Hi.'  \u  ii^lit    in  pounds  which 

it  will   support  lic'lm-,-  hiv.ikiug,  will  be  obtained 

by  multiplying  the   numlicr  opposite  the  kind  of 

timber  in  the  third  column  of  the  above  table,  by 


the  breadth  and  square  of  the  depth  of  the  beam 
both  in  inches,  and  dividing  the  product  by  the 
length,  also  in  inches. 

Table  of  the  specific  gravity,  weight  of  a  cubic  foot, 
and  relative  transverse  strength  of  different  kinds 
of  wood. 


u 

«■£> 

^^v 

Names  of  Materials. 

I'S 

•S.-a  = 

&i 

iV 

Ash  (English) 

072 

45. 

1,500 

Ash  (American)       .... 

0.64 

40. 

1,800 

Ash  (American  Black)      .     . 

0.54 

33.7 

861 

Ash  (American  Swamp)   .     . 

0.92 

57.5 

1,165 

Beech  (English)       .... 

0.-7 

48.2 

1,556 

Beech  (American  Ked)     .     . 

0.78 

48.7 

1,720 

Beech  (Anirri,.;,n  White).     . 

0.71 

44.4 

1,380 

Birch  (I'liuli.h  ,u„ii,„,n).     . 

0.71 

44.4 

1,820 

Birch  (Aimrican  iUaik     .     . 

0.67 

41.9 

2,000 

Birch  (American  \\'hile)  .     . 

0.65 

40.6 

1,604 

Birch  (American  Yellow) .     . 

0.76 

47.5 

1,335 

Cedar  (Bermuda)     .... 

0.75 

46.8 

1,443 

Cedar  of  Lebanon    .... 

0.33 

20.6 

1,493 

Cedar  (Canadian)    .... 

0.80 

50.0 

Cedar  (American  White)  .     . 

0.36 

22.5 

766 

Elm  (English) 

0.59 

36.9 

1.013 

Elm  (Canada  Rock)     .     .     . 

0.72 

45.0 

1,970 

iMr  (>Iar  Forest)      .     1     .     . 

0.69 

43.1 

1,232 

Fir  (X.w  l-.n-lan,l)       .     .     . 

0.55 

34.4 

1,102 

lli.ku.v  (Anirrica,,)      .      .     . 

0.83 

51.9 

2,020 

Hickory  (American  Bitternut) 

0.87 

54.4 

1,465 

Iron-wood  (Canada)     .     .     . 

0.88 

55.0 

1,800 

Larch  (Scotch)     .     .         .     . 

0.60 

37.5 

1,200 

Larch  (American  Tamarack) 

0.44 

27.5 

911 

Mahogany  (Nassau)     .     .     . 

0.81 

50.6 

1,750 

Mahogany  (Honduras)      .     . 

0.53 

33.1 

1,503 

Grcenheart  (Dcmerara)     .     . 

0.98 

61.2 

2,600 

Ma])le  (soft,  Canada)    .     .     . 

0.68 

42.5 

1,694 

Maple  (Rock  American)  .     . 

0.75 

46.8 

700 

Oak  (English) 

0.84 

52.5 

1,700 

Oak  (American  White)     .     . 

0.78 

1,740 

Oak  (American  Red)    .     .     . 

0.95 

59.4 

1,672 

Pine  (Red) 

0.66 

41.2 

1,500 

Pine  (American  Yellow)  .     . 

0.46 

28.8 

1,300 

Pine  (American  AVhite)    .     . 

0.43 

26.9 

1,160 

Pme  American  Pitch)  .     .     . 

0.70 

43.8 

1,700 

Spruce  

0.60 

31.4 

1,346 

Spruce  (American  Black).     . 

0.77 

48.2 

1,036 

Note  1.  When  the  beam  is  fixed  at  one  end  and 
loaded  uniformly  throughout,  the  result  olitained 
by  tlic  rule  must  be  doubled.  Note  2.  When  the 
h.ain  is  //.,v,/  al  Ixitli  ends  and  loaded  in  the  middle, 
Ihr  rrsuli  .,l.i,,in,.,l  1,\  till'  iiilr  must  be  multiplied 
I.J   1;.      .V,./r  ;;.    Wlirn    \Ur    bi-am    is  /?.m;  at  both 

obtained  by  the  rule  i:;'i  !  I-  i.-i'iiiir  I  !i\  12. 
A'ofe4.  M'hen  the  lie  ::i,  '...     ,    n.iids 

and  loaded  in  the  niiil.m  .  lih  n  -mi  ■  :a.,.n.  .1  by 
the  rule  11. list  1,,.  ,|,iaaiu|,l,d.  .^  .-/,•  .).  W  hen  the 
beam  i-  ^,77.-^'7, ,/  at  liotli  ends  and  loaded  uni- 
fornih  tliiMu.jliniil,  the  result  obtained  by  the  rule 
must  W  nii,lii|ili,  ,1  l.v  S.  N.li.— Two-thirds  of  the 
foregoing  results  are  reckoned  fully  sufficient  for  a 
permanent  load. 


CHAPTER  III. 

POPULATION,   GOVERNMENT,  RELIGION,  EDUCATION,  CRIME,  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 


When  New  Brunswick  was  first  known  to 
Europeans,  it  appears  to  have  been  inhabited 
by  several  different  nations  or  triijes,  of 
whom  only  two  are  yet  in  existenec — the 
Mie-Macs  and  the  Melicetes,  or  Morrisettes. 
riie  Mic-Macs  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Iro- 
quois (or  Six  Nations),  Huron,  and  other 
uorthern  tribes.  The  Melicetes  are  de- 
scended from  a  Delaware  or  southern  race ; 
but  in  physical  appearance  they  differ 
little.  Both  tribes  are  of  a  copper  colour, 
with  high  cheek  bones,  hazel  eyes,  long, 
straight,  coarse,  black  hair,  and  scanty 
beard.  They  are  of  rather  tall  stature, 
erect,  very  active,  not  remarkable  for  mus- 
cular strength,  but  with  great  powers  of 
endurance ;  a  journey  of  seventy  miles  a-day 
being  not  unfrequently  performed  under  a 
heavy  burden ;  bears,  deer,  and  monsp,  are 
pursued,  and  overtukcn  by  tliciu  ;  in  ascciid- 
ing  and  desccudiii'j,-  ilan;_;ci-(]iis  rapids,  no 
Europeans  can  compete  witli  the  liuliaus; 
and  the  quickness  of  their  perceptions  in 
tracing  men  and  animals  by  the  trail  or 
scent,  is  surprising.  This  latter  quality  the 
American  Indian  possesses  in  common  with 
the  Australian  and  other  savages ;  but  lie  is 
superior  in  many  respects  to  other  uncivilized 
races,  and  his  ultimate  extinction,  which 
seems  now  inevitable,  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted. Long  before  the  introduction  of 
Europeans  the  savage  and  exterminating 
warfare  carried  on  between  the  different 
tribes,  was  fast  thinning  their  numbers ;  but 
the  small  pox  and  other  diseases  communi- 
cated by  Europeans,  and  the  supply  of 
s)nrits,  in  the  use  of  which  the  Indian  can 
L'xercise  no  moderation,  have  caused  their 
rapid  and  almost  complete  extermination. 
The  total  number  in  the  province  was  in 
1811,  of  Mic-Macs,  935;  of  Mehcetes,  442 
:=  1,377.  Both  tribes  are  scattered  in 
families  iTi  different  parts  of  the  province, 
and  many  wander  about  in  poverty  and 
uTctcheduess ;  14  tracts  of  land,  containing 
81,273  acres  of  land,  have  been  set  aside  by 
government  as  Indian  reserves  for  their  use. 
Niost  of  them  have  been  nominally  con- 
verted to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  no 
efforts  have  been    spared    by  the    British 


government  to  protect  and  civilize  tlie  abo- 
rigines of  the  country.  Although  both 
tribes  inhabit  the  same  country,  their  lan- 
guage is  totally  distinct.  The  Lord's  prayer 
in  each  language  is  as  follows : — 

The  Lor<Vs  Prayer  in  the  Mic-Mnc  Lamixuir/e. 
Noorch  enen  waa-soke  abin,  chip-took,  talwee-sin 
iiie-gay-day-de  mek.  Waa-soke-te-lee-daa-nen  chip- 
took  igga  nam-win  oo-la  ne-moo-lek  naa-dee  la  tay 
se-iien.  Naa-tel  waa-soke  ai-keek  chip-took  ta-lee- 
ska-doolek  ma-ga-mi  guek  ay  e-raek.  Tel-la-moo- 
koo-be-ne-gal  es-me-a  gul  opch  nega-a-tah  kees-took 
igga-nam-win  nes-el-co-nen.  Ta-lee  a-bik-chik-ta- 
kaa-chik  wi-gai-nee-na-met-nick  elk-keel-nees-kaam 
a-bik  chic-toc-in  el-wa-wool-ti-jeck.  Mel-kee-nin 
niaach  win-chee-gul  mook-ta-gaa-lin  hees-e-na  waam- 
kil  win-chee-gukl  ko  qui-ak  too-ack-too-in. — Quebec 
Version. 

The  Lord's  Prayer  in  the  3IeUcete  Language. 
Me-tox-sen-aa  spum-keek  ay-e-en  saga-mow-ee 
tel-mox-se'en  tel-e-wee-so-teek.  Cheeptookee  wee- 
chee-u  leek  spum-keektaun  e-too-cheesauk-too  leek 
s])iim-a  kay-e'en.  Too-eep-nankna-meen  kes-e  kees- 
skah-keel  wck-a  guleek  el-me-kees-kaak  keel-mets- 
miii  a-woolee.  Ma-hate-moo-in  ka-tee  a-lee-vva-nay- 
ool-tc-ek  el  mas  we-che-a  keel  mecoke-may-keel  ne- 
ma-hatc-hum-too-mooin. 

,  Each  tribe  has  laws  peculiar  to  itself,  but 
a  grand  council  is  held  annually  at  Pleasant 
Point,  on  the  St.  Croix  river,  of  chiefs  and 
delegates  of  the  Penobscots,  Mic-Macs,  and 
]\Ielicctes,  where  friendly  relations  are  re- 
newed; regulations  to  prevent  collision  in 
in  hunting  and  fishing  estabhshed ;  and 
measures  for  the  general  weal  discussed  and 
adopted.  They  say  that  the  "  Great  Spirit" 
has  permitted  the  "  pale  faces"  to  come 
into  the  country  to  kill  the  game,  catch  fish, 
and  cut  down  trees,  l)at  that  they  are  the 
lords  of  the  soil,  and  tlio  rightful  owners  of 
the  land,  the  water,  and  the  sky.  Their 
belief  in  a  resurrection  is  manifested  by  their 
burying  -svith  the  dead  the  implements  and 
trinkets  he  used  on  earth,  and  which,  they 
believe,  he  vnW  require  in  another  world. 

The  early  European  settlers  in  the  province 
were  composed  of  American  loyalists,  who 
exiled  themselves  from  their  native  country, 
in  order  to  remain  subjects  of  the  crown  of 
Britain.  In  1783,  3,000  of  these  merito- 
rious people  arrived  at  St.  John's  from  Nan- 
tucket, and  joined  a  few  families,  who  had 
migrated  from  New  England  in  1762,  and 
settled  at    MaugerviUe,   on  the   St.  John's 
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river.  Tliese  were  joined  by  others,  and  by 
disbanded  soldiers  from  provincial  regiments, 
and  subsequently  by  emigrants  fi-om  Europe 
and  by  some  Acadians.  The  hai-dships  en- 
dured by  the  early  inhabitants  were  veiy 
great — famine  and  cold  caused  much  misery, 
but  the  energies  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
carried  them  through  all  difficulties,  until, 
in  the  language  of  Dr.  Gesner,  they  have 
"  finally  covered  the  banks  of  the  noble  St. 
John  with  rich  fields,  collages,  and  cities." 

The  population  has  thus  increased  since 
1783— 


1783  . 
1803  . 
1817  . 


11,457  I  1824 
27,000  1834 
35,000  1840 


74,170 
119.457 
156.162 


Comparative  Statement!:  of  the  I) 


The  estimated  population  of  New  Bruns- 
wick at  the  beginning  of  1848,  was  208,012, 
distributed  as  follows  : — County  of  Risti- 
gouche,  4,214;  Gloucester,  10,334;  Nor- 
thumberland, 19,493;  Kent,  9,769;  West- 
moreland, and  Albert,  23,,")81 ;  King's, 
19,285  ;  St.  John,  4.3,942 ;  Queen's,  10,976  ; 
Sunburv,  5,680;  York,  18,660;  Carleton, 
17,841;  Charlotte,  24,237.  Between  1834 
and  1848,  in  the  space  of  14  years,  the  popu- 
lation has  been  nearly  doubled;  not,  how- 
ever, by  births  only,  but  also  by  emigration. 
Yet  tliere  is  abundant  room,  and,  indeed 
great  lack  of  fresh  settlers,  for  there  arc 
nearly  80  acres  of  area  to  each  mouth  in  the 
province. 

of  the  Popuhtwn  smcc  the  Tear  1S24. 


Total  of 

o; 

persons 

o 

in  the 

•ear  1834, 

►2 

10,178  ) 
9,493  j 

8,999 

20,668 

7,761 

12,195 

4,26.5 

7,204 

2,463 

3,838 

611 

14,20.5 

4,902 

11,170, 

6,031 

9,695 

8;323j 

15,852 

6,585 

119,457 

45,281 

York     . 

Saint  John    . 

King's  . 

Queen's 

Sunbury 

"Westmoreland 

Northumberland 


10,972 
12,907 


3,227 
15^829 


York     . 

Carleton 

Saint  John    . 

King's 

Queen's         .        . 

Sunbury 

Westmoreland 

Nortlitunberland 

Kent     . 

Gloucester    . 


Charlotte 


York  , 
Carleton 
Saint  John 


Northumberland 
Kent      . 
Gloucester     . 
Ristigouche 
Charlotte 


13,995 
13,381 
32,957 
14,464 
8,232 
4,260 
17,686 
14,620 


Grand  Total  in  1824       74,176 


Grand  Total  in  1834 


Grand  Total  in  1840 


1.56,162 


The  paucity  of  inhabitants  in  some  coun- 
ties is  remarkable :  in  Ristigouche  there 
were  in  1840,  four  hundred  acres  of  area  to 
each  inhabitant;  in  Northumberland,  two 
kiiiidrcd  (iiid  three;  in  York,  one  hundred 
(I ml  SI  I  lij-foiir ;  in  Kent,  oixe  hundred  and 
Uiirlij-ciiili! ;  and  in  Gloucester,  one  hundred 
and  thirty-Jive.  New  Brunswick  might,  with 
ease,  sustain  ten  times  its  present  population. 

The  society  at  St.  John's  and  Fredericton 
is  composed  of  the  civil  and  military  servants 
of  the  crown,  professional  men,  and  mer- 
chants, who  constitute  the  basis  of  colonial 
society  in  all  our  settlements ;  and  arc  dis- 
tinguished by  the  courtesy  and  intelligence 
which  mark  the  same  class  in  England.  In 
the  middle  and  lower  classes,  tlic  ii;il>its  and 
manners  of  the  United  States  iirciloniiiKitc  ; 
but  all  classes  unite  in  loyalty  to  their  sove- 
reign, and  attachment  to  the  parent  slate. 
The  number  of  charitable  institutions — the 
efforts  made  for  the  diffusion  of  instruction 
— and  the  attention  jiaid  to  the  ordinances 
of  religion,  indicate  the  benevolence  and 
piety  of  the  people. 

The  women  of  New  Brunswick  are  gene- 


rally handsome,  and  of  a  fair  complexion ; 
the  higher  class  are  well  educated,  and  often 
highly  accompHshed. 

Form  of  Government. — Similar  to  that  of 
Canada  and  Nova  Scotia.  The  affairs  of  the 
province  are  administered,  for  the  sovereign, 
by  a  lieutenant-governor,  aided  by  an  executive 
council,  consisting  of  8  members  ;  a  legisla- 
tive council  of  17  members ;  and  a  House  of 
Assembly  of  39  representatives  of  the  people. 

The  different  Assemblies  or  Parliaments 
of  New  Brunswick  have  been  as  follows : — 


Tim 

eofMecling. 

Time  of  Dissolution. 

1786 

.     .     3rd  Jan. 

1792     . 

.      7th  Dec. 

1793 

.     .  12th  Feb. 

1795     . 

.    24lh  Dec. 

1796 

.     .     9th  Feb. 

1802     . 

.    10th  May 

1S03 

.     .     9th  Feb. 

1809-   . 

.    nth  July 

I.SIO 

.     .  27th  Jan. 

1816     . 

.    20th  July 

1817 

.     .     4th  Feb. 

1819    . 

.    24th  March 

1820 

.     .     2nd  Feb. 

1820     . 

.    15th  May 

1N''1 

.     .  13th  Jan. 

1827     . 

.    24th  May 

1828 

.     .  Mth  Feb. 

1830    . 

.    13th  Sept. 

1831 

.     .     7th  Jan. 

1834    . 

.      7th  Nov. 

1835 

.     .  20th  Jan. 

1837     . 

.    18th  Aug. 

1837 

.     .  29lh  Dec. 

1842     . 

.      1st  Dec. 

1813 

.     .  31st  Jan. 

1846    . 

.    16th  Sept. 

1847 

.     .  28th  Jan. 
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Population,  of  the  ProiHHCc  of  New  Brimswirl 

ill  the 

xjear  1840,  accordimi  to  th 

'  latest  Census  taken  hy  dircc- 

ti, 

nofti 

f  Provincial  Leyislature. 

Whites. 

People  0 

f 

Places  of 

t'.ilour 

Worship. 

■■3 

~ 

,: 

City,  County,  or  Distiict. 

f 

2 

2 

2 

s 

2 

2 

2 

3 

1 

i 

1 

H 

1 

5 

s 

2 

S 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

St 

.2 

i 

1 

i 

II 

i; 

■% 

J 

s 

1 

§ 

s 

8 

o 

2 

f 

.3 

^ 

p 

n 

2 

1 

a 

f^ 

1 

J 
1 

1 

(S 

-3 
1 

•a 

1 

o 

i 

1 

2 

w 

Acres. 

York :— 

~ 

Fredericton,  City  .... 

489 

1,061 

829 

1,166 

798 

2S 

43 

48 

29 

4,002 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1,696 

Saint  Mary 

31S 

610 

530 

469 

523 

■i 

3 

3 

1 

2,158 

2 

0 

2 

2 

0 

6)117 

Douglas  . 

421 

056 

050 

595 

634 

30 

22 

30 

13 

2,630 

1 

0 

9,038 

Kingsclear 

2(12 

461 

410 

386 

417 

25 

29 

35 

26 

1,792 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

11,997 

Quuuusbury    . 

102 

306 

279 

254 

245 

12 

15 

20 

13 

1,144 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

7,007 

Pri.ice  WiUiam 

149 

25i ; 

254 

193 

213 

4 

7 

10 

942 

\ 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3,3-20 

Soutliampcott 

So 

107 

146 

120 

142 

0 

0 

0 

0 

575 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2,241 

Dumfries 

116 

219 

188 

158 

187 

0 

0 

0 

0 

752 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3,402 

Cahleton :— 

Woodstock      . 

4S2 

90S 

758 

769 

745 

3 

2 

2 

1 

3,186 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

9,767 

Northampton 

76 

136 

138 

124 

109 

1 

0 

0 

0 

608 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,770 

Kent        .         . 

CI 

122 

133 

88 

117 

6 

3 

2 

2 

473 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2,008 

Brighton 

170 

3115 

337 

264 

294 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,200 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4,842 

Perth       . 

.54 

105 

86 

74 

95 

2 

0 

0 

0 

362 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i:283 

Wicklow 

11.5 

20S 

180 

168 

188 

0 

0 

0 

0 

744 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2,500 

Walccfield 

330 

612 

651 

611 

559 

6 

6 

5 

2,358 

0 

0 

0 

3 

6,650 

Andover 

87 

184 

147 

119 

1.37 

0 

0 

0 

0 

587 

0 

0 

1 

I 

0 

2,643 

Madawaska 

542 

975 

1,000 

862 

1,034 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3,963 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18,500 

Saint  Johj,  :— 

City  of  Saint  John— North  District 

700 

2,643 

1,982 

2,920 

1,890 

20 

10 

37 

14 

9,516 

2 

1 

1 

J 

0 

„            „            South  District 

718 

2,440 

2,079 

2,784 

2,137 

73 

60 

65 

9,705 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

Parish  of  Portland          .        .        . 

455 

1,783 

1,322 

1,825 

1,239 

11 

7 

15 

6,207 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1,071 

„       Carleton            .        .        . 

158 

387 

327 

369 

327 

4 

10 

7 

4 

1,135 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

90 

„       Lancaster 

219 

426 

381 

357 

351 

24 

21 

25 

17 

L60-: 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4,446 

„       Saint  Martin's 

264 

640 

465 

438 

460 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,973 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4,635 

Simonds— North  District 

211 

345 

291 

276 

253 

30 

16 

46 

17 

1,274 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6,311 

„           South  District 

176 

359 

221 

254 

239 

21 

28 

30 

23 

1,185 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3,581 

King's  :- 

Kingston         .... 

303 

545 

457 

520 

405 

5 

5 

8 

4 

2,009 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

7,515 

Sussex     . 

312 

5'.I2 

513 

522 

5011 

17 

12 

U 

5 

2,178 

1 

1 

0 

10,960 

Hampton 

27.S 

O.J.J 

47S 

476 

415 

10 

4 

4 

0 

2,072 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

8,914 

Norton    .        . 

159 

29,'i 

212 

25li 

190 

11) 

9 

6 

1,017 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

5,101 

WestHcld         . 

22S 

402 

451 

377 

410 

5 

0 

3 

4 

1,661 

1 

0 

1 

0 

6,298 

Springfield      . 

2r.s 

421 

438 

419 

423 

7 

8 

4 

8 

1,733 

1 

1 

9 

0 

9,518 

Greenwich       . 

2S7 

255 

291 

236 

2 

4 

2 

3 

1,080 

1 

0 

0 

J 

0 

5,450 

Studholni 

3(l.'i 

585 

550 

441 

409 

1 

1 

0 

1,988 

1 

0 

1 

0 

12,394 

Upham    .        . 

135 

Oil 

250 

188 

217 

1 

0 

1 

0 

726 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

3,302 

Queen's  :— 

Gagetown 

117 

231 

102 

229 

186 

6 

1 

9 

8 

865 

1 

0 

\ 

0 

3,825 

Canning 

121) 

25" 

213 

236 

238 

0 

0 

0 

0 

952 

1 

0 

3,366 

Wickham        . 

Ids 

301 

314 

263 

318 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,201 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

8,892 

Waterborough 

172 

35  1 

302 

325 

322 

s 

8 

4 

6 

1,329 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

7)774 

Brunswick       . 

6L 

57 

5'' 

4S 

(1 

0 

0 

0 

220 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

964 

Hampstead     . 

131 

2:',' 

191 

lor 

2' '9 

8 

11 

8 

9 

879 

0 

0 

0 

6,799 

Johnston 

155 

251 

214 

24:- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,030 

1) 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6,710 

PetersYiUe       . 

22' 

232 

188 

211 

0 

0 

0 

0 

856 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4,459 

Chipman 

132 

21  > 

239 

181 

227 

1 

3 

2 

2 

900 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,810 

SUNIRIRY  :— 

Mangcrville     . 

79 

1 15 

129 

146 

135 

0 

1 

0 

0 

656 

1 

0 

0 

] 

0 

2,205 

Shefheld 

HI 

305 

275 

254 

290 

4 

2 

4 

1 

1,134 

0 

0 

3,231 

Burton 

157 

3''5 

304 

264 

249 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1,1-44 

1 

0 

0 

1 

3,101 

Lincoln 

7S 

156 

102 

138 

136 

0 

0 

1 

0 

59c 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2,589 

BUssville 

iiy 

23.i 

224 

191 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1,133 

Westmoreland  :— 

Dorchester      . 

417 

75( 

805 

770 

7.38 

C 

1 

1 

0 

3,067 

1 

1 

0 

0 

17,207 

Sackville 

32' 

(lOS 

57- 

581 

537 

o 

1 

1 

•^  31 )( 

1 

3 

1 

0 

15,924 

WestuKu-elaud 

1,S( 

3i;' 

317 

335 

3(15 

11 

12 

( 

17 

\,m_ 

1 

0 

1 

0 

10,029 

Botsford 

255 

4 ;( 

46  - 

401 

45; 

2 

1 

0 

( 

i 

0 

0 

10,390 

Shediae  .        . 

278 

463 

511 

428 

498 

0 

2 

1 

6 

\m 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6,479 

Moncton 

202 

391 

414 

339 

385 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,529 

( 

0 

1 

0 

7076 

Salisbury 

212 

378 

368 

333 

347 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,42C 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

7;4.54 

Coverdalc 

83 

167 

160 

161 

130 

2 

0 

2 

0 

625 

0 

0 

1 

( 

0 

0 

6,110 

Hillsborough  . 

145 

263 

263 

245 

281 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,032 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

6,623 

HopeweU        . 

132 

259 

230 

244 

0 

0 

0 

1,021 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

6722 

Haryey 

218 

308 

405 

339 

37( 

0 

0]     0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

rioos 

1 

256                       PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  LAND 

CLEARED,  &c. 

Populatw7i  of  the  Pi'orince  of  Neic  Brunswick 

in  the  year  1840,  according  to  the  latest  Census  taken  ly  direc-    \ 

tio, 

of  the  Pi-oi 

incial  Lcijislature — 

(contijiued.) 

1 

Whites. 

People  of 
Colour. 

Places  of 

"0 

Worship. 

11 

i 

( ity,  County,  or  Di,lrict. 

1 

s 

% 

1 

2 

i 

s 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

, 

j 

2 

P 

1 

S 

1 

1 

S 

1 

t 

1 

i 

1 

1 

A 

(£ 
■s 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

i 

5 

Acrc» 

NORTHUMBEKLAND  : — 

Newcastle 

404 

833 

679 

720 

779 

2 

0 

0 

3,013 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2,000 

Chatham 

441 

1,11s 

708 

862 

749 

4 

1 

1 

3,503 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

3,660 

Ludlow            .        .                 .        . 

SI 

208 

112 

131 

147 

0 

0 

1 

599 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1,626 

Northesk 

220 

422 

394 

330 

430 

1 

0 

0 

1,677 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

3,103 

Alnwick 

138 

239 

243 

257 

0 

0 

0 

i;027 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

2,011 

BUssfield 

68 

182 

136 

105 

122 

0 

0 

0 

645 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21333 

Blaekville 

19.5 

415 

347 

263 

330 

2 

0 

0 

1,357 

1 

0 

1 

0 

3,048 

Glenelg 

237 

393 

297 

272 

289 

0 

0 

0 

1,351 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3,828 

Nelson             

2.53 

501 

426 

362 

357 

2 

0 

0 

11648 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3,624 

Kent  :— 

Richibucto      .... 

31.5 

589 

506 

488 

611 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2,088 

1 

0 

2 

0 

4,563 

Carleton 

220 

538 

413 

840 

353 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,644 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

3,735 

Wellington 

237 

477 

202 

374 

399 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,452 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

4,829 

Dundas 

170 

281 

322 

250 

309 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1,16b 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

3,182 

Weldford 

192 

311 

280 

224 

304 

0 

1 

1 

0 

i;i3o 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4,104 

Huskisson,  (without  population)  . 

■     • 

. 

Haicouit 

. 

Gloucestee  : — 

Saumarez                         .        .        . 

22c 

358 

434 

410 

389 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,591 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1,775 

Caraquet         .                 ... 

200 

516 

564 

456 

539 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2,075 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3256 

NewBandon          .... 

112 

174 

190 

148 

188 

0 

0 

0 

0 

700 

0 

i 

0 

1 

0 

2,270 

Bercsford 

166 

292 

324 

283 

315 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,214 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1,-568 

Bathurst          .                 ... 

291 

694 

491 

476 

610 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2,171 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2,822 

Ristigouche:— 

Dalhousie 

130 

486 

233 

186 

181 

4 

1 

2 

2 

1,095 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2,168 

Addington      .                 ... 

121 

254 

190 

173 

193 

2 

1 

0 

1 

814 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

832 

Durham           .                         .        . 

85 

154 

140 

108 

130 

0 

0 

0 

0 

536 

0 

0 

0 

0 

( 

1,032 

Colborne 

76 

140 

133 

lO'J 

118 

( 

0 

0 

0 

500 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1,520 

Eldon      .        .                 ... 

8 

201 

6 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

216 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

27 

Charlotte  :— 

Saint  Andrew's      .... 

509 

912 

924 

956 

847 

8 

13 

17 

6 

3,682 

1 

1 

1 

0 

6,309 

Saint  Stephen's      .... 

495 

932 

815 

864 

794 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3,405 

3 

0 

0 

4,225 

Saint  David            .... 

171 

405 

410 

391 

403 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,609 

1 

1 

0 

4,886 

Saint  George          .... 

363 

600 

631 

614 

3 

0 

5 

0 

2,422 

] 

0 

2 

1 

0 

4,097 

Saint  Patrick          .... 

294 

513 

637 

411 

552 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2,013 

] 

1 

1 

1 

0 

6;206 

Saint  James            .... 

179 

327 

290 

282 

256 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,155 

] 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4,499 

Pcnnfield 

168 

285 

205 

233 

200 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,043 

] 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2,2.35 

GraudManan         .... 

154 

2.59 

273 

238 

233 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,003 

] 

0 

0 

( 

0 

2,671 

West  Isles 

17s 

226 

308 

287 

304 

0 

2 

0 

1,128 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i;007 

CampoBeUo           .... 

111 

170 

187 

180 

173 

0 

0 

0 

0 

718 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,000 

Summary  :— 

County  of  York     .... 

2,005 

3,747 

3,294 

3,341 

3,1.58 

104 

116]l43 

92 

13,995 

10 

10 

44,818 

Carleton        .        .        . 

1,917 

3 

i 

2 

•! 

5 

49,963 

Saint  John    .        .        . 

2,806 

s}l!K 

l\»'> 

r.\:i. 

iv" 

l.Vs'jSl 

1  !•' 

:;'j!;i57 

s 

2 

n 

6 

19,134 

King's           .        .        . 

2,178 

3,,S.V 

:;'i;:;; 

:;  r'li 

i:;l   1: 

:;( 

ik-k; 

11 

3 

( 

\'_ 

0 

69,452 

Queen's         .        .        . 

1,108 

■_/-jl. 

1/l.M 

i  !  II  l,s 

'-'111,1 

"•') 

":;i  :;: 

5 

1 

7 

4 

43,089 

Sunbury        .        .        . 

573 

i!i(;." 

'.IS, 

III,  II 

1 

";, 

,-, 

45i!r 

] 

1 

12,262 

Westmorland        .        . 

2,467 

4,1^1 

1 'ij 

.j;;i;i 

1." 

18 

14 

2: 

17,68( 

4 

. 

11 

1; 

\ 

99,022 

Northumberland  .        . 

2,037 

.■;',:>;iN 

.■i!'J,NS 

:;Vi(;i 

11 

2 

c 

14,620 

^ 

9 

1 

25,323 

Kent     .... 

1,140 

'''iS' 

\~i"<- 

l/iTi 

l!s7i 

1 

1 

0 

7,477 

( 

20,413 

Gloucester    .        .        . 

1,085 

2!():'.i 

iioii; 

\"\ 

l,:iil 

( 

0 

0 

0 

7,751 

i 

1 

( 

11,081 

„          Kistigouche 

462 

1,235 

705 

681 

027 

6 

2 

2 

3 

3,161 

{ 

( 

( 

6,579 

Charlotte      .        .        . 
T.ital         .        . 

2,622 

4,637 

4,578 

4,473 

4,436 

12 

13 

3.S!I 

24 

5.1!" 

6 

:!:!1 

18,178 

11 

lU 

- 

"; 

-" 

51 

21 

35,135 
135,861 

20,514 

42,47( 

;:7,.S87 

36,.501 

1.5(l,ir.-_ 

llEMARKS^— (•„„»'  •  ,  /    1,,,,,       1,1  1 

■  ilM.n 

,1   ,],,  ,.],  ,„.,  ,1 

1 . 1  ■ . .  1 . 

\\.    1 ..«  11  l',..i 

-1    i  1.. 1-    n..l    iiii-ludcd; 

there  are  in  the  I'm     !      ■    i 

, 

Oat  Mill  not  indu.l,,    ,  , 
Mills.    Of  the  c-i 

;  '!,' 

■ '■'"/'II! 

1    •-  ,.^  "iVlc-  "ufll'ic'  I'st'i- 

mated  quantity  nl 

Il    1 , 

•:,,     .      1    in;il-.l   ,,n;inl|lvl'rl.';ircd 

land,  1,9:54  acriMu                     1     ii 

:   1!:.     1     .i.uh,lii.n..l  11'..'  I.umiIht- 

ing  Districts,  or  (.1    1  -    1        .           ,1 

1,  ..I   il 

,].  A  .■^liuial.il  ;.l    ll...n   1,'JOO 

to  1,500  Moles  »b..^.    1.  ^.  ,,    m    ,„ 

.1  III.  \i  ih  1' 

.|.i,l,,l,..,L  „t  111,,   iiansli   uf   West 

Isles  were  at  sea  at  ti.c  Umu  ui  u.i^n 

S  Ih'c'c^ 

uMi»,  a 

id  are  uousuqi 

eutiy  I 

ut  included  in 
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Military  Defences. — An  excellent  militia, 
consisting  of  a  regiment  of  yeomanry  cavalry, 
of  10  complete  troops  stationed  in  different 
counties ;  3  separate  troops  of  cavalry ;  a 
regiment  of  artillery,  witli  a  lieutenant- 
colonel,  3  majors,  9  captains,  8  first  and  7 
second  lieutenants  and  staff ;  18  regiments  of 
militia  divided  into  battalions,  and  including 
light  infantry  and  rifle  corps.  The  militia 
commissions  comprise  03  field  officers,  380 
captains,  786  subalterns,  120  staff,  1,030  ser- 
geants, 60  drummers,  and  27,200  rank  and  file. 

The  militia,  by  the  military  act  of  17th 
March,  1825,  are  liable  to  be  called  out 
three  days  in  each  year — one  for  general 
mvister,  and  two  for  company  drill.  They 
were  only  called  out  one  day  in  1848.  The 
organization  of  the  militia  is  complete,  and 
a  number  of  volunteer  companies  at  St.  John, 
Fredericton,  and  other  places,  are  armed  and 
trained.  The  sports  of  the  country  have 
made  many  of  the  militia  excellent  marks- 
men, and,  as  in  Canada,  they  woidd  be  for- 
midable adversaries  to  an  invader. 

The  annual  expenses  of  the  militia  are — 
salary  of  adjutant-general,  £8,5 ;  quarter- 
master-general, £150;  to  each  adjutant,  £15 
(£510);  and  £7  10«.  to  each  sergeant- 
major  (£250) ;  total,  £1,000. 


The    military    posts    at    New    Brunswick 


.MiHt;iry  Posts. 

iianafks  f.i- 

Officers. 

Men. 

St  .John        .... 

14 

632 

Fredericton 

20 

439 

St.  Andrew's       . 



30 

Pegele         .... 

4 

104 

The  pecuniary  allowances,  expense  for  ra 
tions,  quarters,  or  other  advantages,  arc 
provided  by  the  colony.  There  is  a  bounty 
of  £5  allowed  by  the  Provincial  Legislature 
for  the  apprehension  of  deserters  from  her 
majesty's  forces,  provided  the  amount  do 
not  exceed  £100  per  annum. 

The  Judicial  Department  compiises  a  Su- 
preme Court,  with  a  chief  and  three  puisne 
judges;  a  court  of  Chancery,  one  of  mar- 
riage and  divorce,  and  one  for  the  trial  of 
offences  committed  at  sea — over  these  three 
courts  the  lieutenant-governor  presides;  a 
court  of  vice-admiralty,  and  one  of  pro- 
bate. There  are  commissioners  of  bankrupts' 
estates.  The  "  Barristers'  Society"  numbers 
57  members ;  the  roll  of  barristers  and  at- 
torneys in  1849  contained  155  names.  In 
British  America  both  branches  of  the  law 
are  practised  by  the  same  individual. 


Ecclesiastical  Departmen 

in  1849. 

Denomination. 

Number  of  Clergy. 

% 

■sis 

m 

t  1,1 

0^ 

1 

1 

5 

Chnrch  of  England  in  1847     . 

I. 
Church  of  Rome  in  184G    .     .  | 
Church  of  Scotland  in  1847    . 
Wesleyan  Methodists  in  1847    / 
Baptists  in  1846 

1  Bishop     .      .      . 

1  Archdeacon  . 
33  Rectors  .     .     . 

8  Curates   .     .     . 

1  Bishop  .  .  . 
24  Priests     .     .     . 

8  Ministers  .  . 
21  Ministers  .  . 
33  Local  Preachers 
41  Ministers      .     . 

1   '^^ 

}60 
27 

'57' 

119 

17,920 

37,000 
11,980 

26,000 

Uid<nown. 

32.300 

8,980 

}  22,500 

19,290 

20 

28 
7 

14 

There  are  also  about  12  ministers  of  the 
Presbytei-ian  church  in  New  Brunswick,  and 
of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  church ;  and 
there  are  4  Congregational  ministers.  There 
is  a  Church  and  an  Auxiliary  Bible  Society. 
The  protestant  diocese  of  Fredericton  was 
created  in  1845.  The  clergy  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  derive  their  principal  support 
from  the  "  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts."  The  livings 
are  from  £200  to  £300  currency.  Tliere 
are  about  90  parishes  and  60  churches, 
capable   of  holding    20,000   persons.      Dr. 

VOL.  I. 


Gesner  says,  that  double  the  number  of 
clergymen  of  the  Established  Church  could 
be  advantageously  employed.  Tlic  Roman 
Catholic  diocese  includes  Prince  Edward 
Islaiul.  The  Roman  Catholics  arc  principally 
the  Irish  and  Acadians ;  their  clergy  are 
supported  by  suljscriptions,  fees,  pew-rents, 
and  tithes.  The  Presbyterian  church  was 
established  by  ministers  sent  from  Scot- 
land in  1817  ;  they  have  churches  in 
diflerent  counties,  and  with  large  congrega- 
tions. The  Wesleyans  are  a  numerous  and 
respectable  body.  Their  ministers  are  paid 
2  I. 
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as  highly  as  tliose  of  the  Established  Church, 
according  to  their  being  married  or  unmar- 
ried, to  the  number  of  their  children,  and 
!to  their  leugth  of  service  in  the  ministry. 
The  Baptists  are  divided  into  several  sects, 
jbut  they  are  generally  serious  and  well- 
conducted.  Their  established  faith  is  con- 
tained in  17  articles,  and  they  meet  annually 
to  adopt  regulations  for  the  preservation  of 
harmony.  "Camp  meetings"  are  occasionally 
held  in  New  Brunswick,  and  on  the  United 
I  States  frontier. 

I  Education  is  carefully  and  judiciously 
extended.  The  university  of  King's  College, 
at  Fredericton,  established  in  1828,  by  Sir 
Howard  Douglas,  has  for  its  patron  the 
Queen,  and  is  well  supplied  with  professors 
in  different  branches  of  literature  and  sci- 
ence. For  superior  degrees,  the  terms  and 
exercises  correspond  with  those  of  the  Eng- 
lish universities.  The  religions  exercises 
are  those  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
candidates  for  degrees  in  divinity  are  re- 
quired to  subscribe  to  the  Thirty-nine  Arti- 
cles of  the  church.  Tlie  college  is  endowed 
with  6,000  acres  of  valuable  land,  near 
Fredericton,  has  a  grant  from  the  crown  of 
£1,000  sterling  per  annum,  and  iil,000 
from  the  Pro\'incial  Legislature.  Scholar- 
ships of  £20  and  £25  have  been  founded, 
and  are  given  to  students  of  merit.  The 
expense  of  tuition  and  board  is  about  £35 
currency  per  annum.  Candidates  for  matri- 
culation are  required  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  the  rudi- 
ments of  algebra  and  geometry.  Tiie  in- 
struction is  devoted  to  the  classics,  mathe- 
matics, natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  natural 
history,  intellectual  i)liiiosophy,  logic,  and 
jthe  evidences  of  religion,  natural  and  re- 
vealed; moral  plulosophy,  general  history, 
j  Hebrew,  theology,  and  French.  The  aea- 
1  demical  year  has  four  terms ;  and  four  years 
are  required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts.  There  is  no  distinction  in  I'eference 
to  religious  profession,  age,  or  otherwise. 
There  is  a  collegiate  .school  at  Fredericton, 
I  which  educates  boys  preparatory  to  matri- 
culation. The  Wesleyans  and  Baptists  have 
each  a  superior  academy  for  instruction. 
There  are  grammar  and  parish  schools  in 
each  county :  the  supervision  of  the  former 
is  vested  in  a  board  of  tnistecs,  appointed 
by  the  lieutenant-governor  and  council,  and 
the  general  management  of  the  latter  is,  by 
an  act  of  the  House  of  Assembly  (10  Vict., 
eh.  56),  vested  in  the  lieutenant-governor 
and  council,  as  aboard  of  education.     Nine 


schools  is  the  average  number  permitted  to 
be  estabUshed  for  each  parish;  but  the 
number  may  be  increased  to  thirteen,  pro- 
vided the  whole  number  in  the  county  to 
which  the  parish  belongs  does  not  exceed 
the  established  average.  The  government 
allowance  to  teachers  in  the  parish  schools  is, 
per  annum,  £30  first  class,  £22  second  class, 
and  £18  third  class.  The  emoluments  of 
the  teachers,  exclusive  of  the  government 
allowance,  range  from  £20  to  £100  per 
annum. 


Public  Schools  in 

Ncio 

Brunswic 

k. 

Gram. 
Schools 

Pari.sh  Schools. 

•i. 

t 

Teachers 

Scholars. 

^§ 

Counties. 

"c 

2; 

£ 

;? 

M. 

F. 

M. 

y. 

■'& 

Y.irk     .... 

1 

-r. 

fiO 

40 

11 

944 

S41 

178,5 

St.  John    .     .     . 

.w 

48 

39 

H 

15,50 

960 

2.510 

Charlotte       .     . 

1 

(W 

69 

44 

2.1 

iyo« 

926 

2132 

King's       .     .     . 

I 

:i() 

«4 

b\) 

14 

1096 

S3.5 

1931 

Queen's     .     .     . 

1 

l-T 

47 

43 

4 

661 

.510 

1171 

Sunbury    .     .     . 

;i() 

2.5 

17 

8 

382 

3,34 

716 

C'arlcton    .     .     . 

1 

■M 

:t.7 

31) 

•5 

418 

33,8 

7,56 

Ristigouche    .     . 

1 

;iK 

13 

10 

3 

1.50 

141 

291 

Gloucester     .     . 

1 

72 

24 

14 

Id 

324 

33,5 

6,59 

Northumberland 

•2 



M 

4(i 

7 

10S6 

861 

1947 

Ke.it      .... 



Hrt 

29 

« 

473 

376 

8,50 

Westmoreland   . 

- 

— 

.5H 

1.5 

1061 

900 

1961 

Albert  .... 

1 

n 

42 

27 
.571 

44.5 

9 
126 

386 
9737 

323 
7680 

709 

Total     .     . 

17903 

T7i.e  Pi-ess. — There  are  eight  printing- 
offices,  whence  issue  eight  newspapers,  con- 
ducted with  ability ;  but  occasionally,  as 
may  be  supposed,  with  considerable  party 
acrimony.  The  Netv  Bnmsivick  Courier,  and 
Royal  Gazette,  contain  much  valuable  local 
and  statistical  information.  All  the  towns 
have  libraries,  more  or  less  extensive.  The 
New  Brunsivick  Almanack  and  Register,  pre- 
pared under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Fredericton  Atheureum,  is  one  of  the  fullest 
and  most  complete  publications  of  the  kind 
in  the  British  empire.  Music  and  drawing 
are  cultivated  to  a  certain  degree ;  and  there 
are  occasionally  lectures  on  astronomy,  che- 
mistry, elocution,  and  the  belles-lettres.  In 
St.  John's,  St.  Andrew's,  and  Fredericton, 
there  are  public  reading-rooms,  where  all  the 
leading  British  and  foreign  newspapers  and 
periodicals  are  regularly  received. 

Crime. — The  number  of  felons,  in  1848,  I 
in  prison,  was — of  tried,  whites,  males,  31  ; 
females,  2:  iil.-icks,  males,  2;  females,  1. 
Untried — wliiic-;,  nuilcs,  5;  females,  1:  blacks,' 
males,  1.  Mis<lniicaii<>rs  —  tried — whites, 
males,  32;  females,  li:  blacksi,  males,  2  j  fe- 
males, 2.    Untried — whites,  males,  4;  females. 
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1;  blacks,  females,  1.  Debtors — whites, 
males,  45;  females,  2:  blacks,  males,  1. 
The  total  number  of  prisoners  in  confine- 
ment at  Michaelmas,  ISIS,  was — whites, 
males,  n5  ;  females,  19:  blacks,  males,  6; 
females,  4.  Greatest  number  in  confine- 
ment at  any  one  time  in  the  year — whites, 
males,  149;  females,  27:  blacks,  males,  3  ; 
j  females,  6.  The  prisoners  arc  kept  at 
hard  labour  in  and  out  of  jjaol.  Of  the 
white  prisoners,  the  number  who  could  not 
read,  were — males,  28;  females,  1.  The 
number  under  18  years  of  age,  wci-e^males, 
14;  females,  1.  There  were  no  deaths  in 
the  prisons  of  New  Brunswick  during  the 
year.  There  is  a  gaol  in  each  county,  which 
is  under  the  jiuisdietion  of  the  sheriff  and 
magistrates  of  the  county,  who  visit  the 
prison  from  time  to  time.  There  is  no  fixed 
system  of  management  or  discipline. 

Public  Institutions. — There  is  an  excellent 


marine  hospital,  into  which  the  admissions, 
during  18 17,  were — with  fever,  223;  other 
diseases  and  accidents,  23G=  48G.  The 
deaths  during  the  year  were  29,  of  whom 
13  were  from  fever,  6  from  inflammation  of 
the  lungs,  2  from  dysentery,  and  the  re- 
maiudcr  from  other  diseases.  409  patients 
were  discharged  cured.  The  expense  of  the 
hospital  (luring  the  year  was  £2,116,  in- 
cluding €303  for  the  purchase  of  land;  build- 
ings and  mason-work,  i£536 ;  labour,  cart- 
age, &c.,  £165.  There  were  10,939  diets 
during  the  year,  which  cost  only  £301. 
There  is  a  lazaretto  on  Sheldrake  Island, 
jNIiramichi,  which  costs  £600  a-year.  There 
have  been,  for  some  time,  9  lepers  on  the 
island — 4  men,  1  boy,  and  4  women. 

There  is  a  provincial  lunatic  asylum,  which, 
in  1817,  contained  140  patients,  classed  as 
follows  : — 


Patieuts. 


Males       . 
Females  . 

Total 


Age. 
10  to  20. 

Age. 
20  to  30. 

Age. 
30  to  40 

Age. 
40  to  SO. 

Age. 
50  to  60. 

Age. 
60  to  70. 

Age. 
70  to  8(1. 

•5 
6 

2? 

23 

18 

18 
14 

5 

0 

0 

11 

46 

41 

32 

6 

3 

1 

The  nee 

,1(1  shows 

.-- 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Discliarged. 

Eloped. 

Died. 

Cured. 

Uncured. 

Old  Cases  in  Asylum  1st 
January  1847      .... 

Admitted  in  1847,  and  Re- 
admissions     

} 
} 

30 
47 

39 
26 

78 
73 

13 
34 

0 

1 

3 
5 

59 
33 

Total     .... 

86 

65 

151 

47 

1 

3 

8 

92 

Character  of  disease  on  admission — ordi- 
nary insanity,  109;  epileptic  insanity,  7; 
delirium  tremens,  8 ;  imbecility,  4 ;  furious 
madness,  7;  idiotcy,  2;  hydrophobia,  1; 
brain  fever,  1;  paralysis,  1.     Total,  140. 

The  admissions  from  the  different  coun- 
ties were,  St.  John's,  77;  Charlotte,  21; 
King's,  14;  York,  13;  Carleton,  7;  Nor- 
thumberland, 7  ;  Westmoreland,  5  ;  Glou- 
cester, 3 ;  Sunbury,  3  ;  Kent,  1.  Total,  151. 
Expenditure  for  the  year,  £1,627.  Average 
annual  number  of  patients,  84  ;  keepers,  12. 
Average  cost  per  head,  weekly,  of  patients 
alone,  including  all  expenses,  7.5  per  head. 

Among  the  institutions  of  the  city  of  St. 
J  ohn's  is  a  Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  Sailors' 
Home,  Mechanics'  Institute,  a  District  Com- 
mittee of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  a  Religious  Tract  Society,  an 
Orphan  Benevolent  Society,  a  Sacred  ilusic 


Society,  Ladies'  Benevolent  Society,  Young 
Ladies'  Total  Abstinence  Society,  and  St. 
John's  Auxiliary  to  the  New  British  and 
Foreign  Temperance  Society  (on  the  total 
abstinence  principle). 

The  gradual  increase  of  lunacy,  in  New 
Brunswick,  is  shown  by  the  admissions  into 
the  asylum  between  1836  and  1846 :— 


Years. 

Admitted. 

In  Asylum 
1st  Jan. 

Total, 

Remain- 
ing Dee.  31. 

1836  .     . 

31 

_ 

31 

14 

1837  .     . 

40 

14 

64 

21 

1838  .     . 

29 

21 

50 

21 

1839  .     . 

39 

"1 

(JO 

24 

IN-in  .     . 

48 

94 

72 

40 

ISll   .     . 

OS 

40 

108 

54 

IS  12  .      . 

43 

24 

97 

52 

1843  .      . 

47 

52 

99 

56 

184  1   .      . 

on 

50 

110 

69 

1815  .      . 

50 

09 

119 

94 

1846  .     . 

62 

74 

136 

78 

CHAPTER  IV. 

REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE,  TARIFF  OF  DUTIES,  B.ANKS  AND  COINS,  COMMERCE, 
IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS,  STAPLE  PRODUCTS,  AGRICULTURE,  MANUFACTURES,  AND 
FISHERIES,    BANKS,    MONIES,  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  WAGES  OF  LABOUR,  &c. 


Revenue. — In  1727,  tlie  public  income  of 
the  pro\ince  was,  in  round  numbers,  £742  ; 
in  1789,  £962;  in  1794,  £1,569;  in  1803, 
£3,731;  in  18U,  £25,878;  in  1827, 
£34,000;  in  1837,  £60,000;  and  in  1847, 
£127,000.  Estimating  the  permanent  re- 
venue at  £120,000,  and  tlie  present  popula- 
tion at  220,000,  the  taxation  is  not  much 
more  than  10«.  per  head  annually. 

Cojnparative  Statement  of  the  Sevenue  of  New  Bruns- 
ivick,  and  the  sources  ichence  deyiced,  in  the  years 
1846  and  1847. 


Sources  of  Revenue. 

1846. 

1847. 

Ordinary  revenue     .... 

47,774 

50,287 

Export  dutv 

22,664 

16,553 

Received  from  customs     .     . 

30,961 

31,912 

Casual  revenue 

7,600 

9,500 

Loan  fund 

8,281 

9,571 

Supreme  court  fees       .     .     . 

454 

792 

Auction  dues 

407 

246 

Pedlars' licences       .... 

45 

27 

Emisrr.nt  duties       .... 

2,129 

3,250 

Listit-house  ditto     .... 

4,817 

3,700 

Sick  and  disbanded  seamen  . 

2,230 

1,566 

Total  (less  shillings  and  pence) 

£127,326 

127,410 

In  1848,  there  was  a  considerable  diminution 
in  the  revenue  of  the  province,  owing  to 
commercial  embarrassment,  and  especially 
to  the  depression  in  the  timber  and  deal 
trade.  The  debt  of  the  province  is  about 
£80,000.  The  emigrant  tax  is  levied  at  the 
rate  of  5*.  per  head,  and  appropriated  to  the 
benefit  of  all  immigrants.  The  custom  du- 
ties arc  levied  under  the  authority  of  a 
Ecvcnue  Act,  passed  in  New  Brunswick, 
30th  March,  1848,  which  imposes  a  tariff'  of 
discriminating  duties,  in  favoiu-  of  British 
and  colonial  produce,  growth  or  manufacture, 
compared  with  foreign.  This  tariff  was 
adojjtcd  after  the  "  free  imjjort  "  system  of 
England  was  enforced,  and  indicates  the 
desire  of  tlio  colonists  to  view  England  as 
the  parent  state.  In  Canada  and  Nova 
Scotia  no  distinction  has  been  made  in  the 
duties  levied,  on  Britisli,  and  on  foreign 
pro(bicts.    [See  Canada  Tariff,  vol.  1,  p.  145.] 


It  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table,  that 
the  discriminating  duties  are  as  high  as  1 00, 
200,  and  300  per  cent,  infavour  of  England : — 

Tariff  of  Duties  in  the  Province  if  New  Brunswick, 
under  the  Revenue  Act,  passed  30th  March,  1848. 


Articles  subject  to  Duty. 


Specific. 

Apples,  per  bushel 

Butter,  per  cwt 

Candles  of  all  kinds,  except  sperm  and 

Sperm  and  wax,  per  lb.  .        .        . 

Cattle  of  all  kinds  over  one  year  old 

Cheese,  per  cwt, 

Clocks  or  clock  cases  of  all  kinds,  each 

Coffee,  per  lb. 

Fish  of  foreign  taking  or  curing,  dried 

or  salted,  per  cwt 

Pickled,  per  barrel  .         .         .        . 

Fruit,  dried,  per  cwt 

Horses,  mares,  and  geldings,  each  . 

Leather,  sole,  per  lb 

Upper  leather,  per  lb 

Harness  anil  bnt  k^ilhiT,  per  lb.     . 
Shec-|..l.i,,.,i,uiu.  J,,,..Mn      ,    I,  iHi-doz. 
Calfsl.l'     ,  '  ..:,[• 

Malt  lhi..''  ■   ■  i   .  .    I'.    .:   .  •     ■-■II    (u.it 


1  rum  or  other 
any  strength, 


crushed,  per  cwt. 

Tea,  per  lb 

Tobacco,  manufactured,  except 
and  cigars,  per  lb. 

Wines,  per  gallon 

Wheat  Hour,  jier  barrel 

A(i-vahrem. 

On  the  folhiwing  articles,  for  eve 
hundred  pounds  of  the  true  an 
value  thereof,  videlicet : 

lioots,  shoes,  and  other  leather  : 


0  4  6 

0  0  1 

0  0  3 

1  0  0 
0  3  0 
0  5  0 
0  0  1 

Free. 


rcign 
produce, 
growth, 
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Articles  subject  to  Duty. 


eparcd    parts   of  or   fu 


wh,U<.  n,l     :      ,  •      .    ,  .:■ 

of   VU^s.■U     lill.'M     .M.l     h.,     ,,,,,i,r,     >  .  ,v  . 

wooden  wui'us  of  all  kinds;    ntatehcs 
corn  brooms   and  brushes ;    hat  and 


Piano  Fortes ;  snuff  and  cigars 

Cordage    

Bread  and  biscuit 

All  other  goods,  wares,  and  merchan- 
dise, not  otherwise  charged  with  duty, 
and  not  hereafter  declared  to  be  free 


4     0 


On 

Foreign. 


Exemptiuiis  from  Duty. — Anchors  ;  ashes ;  bag- 
gage and  a])])arel  not  intended  for  sale ;  barilla ; 
beans  and  peas ;  books,  printed;  burrstones;  canvass; 
carriages  of  travellers  not  intended  for  sale ;  chain 
cables  and  other  chains  for  ships'  use ;  coal  tar ; 
coals;  coins,  bullion,  and  diamonds;  composition 
nails  and  spikes  for  ship  building;  corn,  wheat,  rye, 
Indian  corn,  barley,  oats,  rice,  ground  and  unground, 
and  buckwheat  unground,  barley  meal,  rye  Hour  and 
meal,  oatmeal,  Indian  meal,  buckNvheat  meal,  and 
calavances  ;  cotton  wool  and  cotton  warp  ;  copper  in 
slitets,  bars,  and  bolts,  for  ship  building;  corn  broom 
brush;  dog  stones;  duck;  dye  wood;  eggs;  felt; 
fishing-craft  utensils,  instruments,  and  bait ;  fruits, 
fresh  roots,  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  except  apples, 
oranges,  and  lemons ;  furniture,  working  tools,  and 
implements,  the  property  of  emigrants,  not  intended 
for  sale  ;  gypsum,  ground  and  unground  ;  hem]),  flax, 
and  tow ;  hides,  green  and  salted  ;  iron  in  bolts,  bars, 
plates,  sheets,  and  jjig  iron  ;  lines  and  twines  for  the 
fisheries  ;  looking-glass  plates  ;  manures  of  all  kinds  ; 
mill  saws;  morocco  skins;  nets  and  seines;  oakum: 
oil,  blubber,  fins,  and  skins,  the  produce  ni  erejtures 
living  in  the  sea,  the  return  of  vessels  filled  eiil  in 
this  province  for  fishing  voyages:  oil  -seal,  end.  pur- 
poise,  palm,  and  rape;  ores  of  all  kiu.l^  ;  piidi  ; 
plants,  shrubs,  and  trees  ;  poultry  nf  all  liiniK  :  print- 
ing paper;  quicksilver;  rays,  old  rc.]H\  and  juidv; 
rock  salt:  rosin  ;  sail  cloth '..f  all  kinds;  sail  ;'s"e<!s 
of  all    kileU;    •  li!       iiM    ii-i;in-    Niv^d    l|- xe.s,|. 


wrecked:     ' 

r:    shi] 

s.    skip    tarkle,    leel 

apparel  ;  sL: 

.,  Ml-  l:i 

grease;    spll^-   .  ;ni:l    ■  !: 

1 1 1 1  i  n  :;■    n 

boilers,    and    maehin.iN 

lei-    mil 

s:    slene     luMiianii- 

factured;    tallow;    \-av: 

tin    in 

.heels     an.l     kl.irks; 

tobacco,  unmanutaeluie 

tine  ;    \;irnisli  1)1'  :dl 

kinds;  wood  and   Innil; 

.■  nf  :Ill 

.iiids,  cveept  cedar, 

spruce,  pine,  and  heniln 

k  siiint;! 

s  ;   wool ;   zinc. 

In  additicm  to  the  Inr 

.,  ,,i,er  i-i 

es  of  duty,  one  per 

cent,   is  charged,  under 

the    Lea 

1  Act,  on  all  manu- 

factured  goods,  without  any  exemption,  except  those 
of  British  colonies. 

Loan  Fund. — This  fund  has  been  raised 
by  a  duty  imposed,  in  1843,  on  British  and 
foreign  importations,  to  provide  for  tlie  re- 
demption of  the  debt  contracted  previous  to 
the  year  1841,  and  which  will  be  liquidated 
by  instalments  in  fourteen  years. 


Expenditure. — This  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  disbursements  for  the 
past  two  years.  The  calculations  are  in  ster- 
linn;  money,  and  the  shillings  and  pence  are 
excluded  in  the  totals. 


Years. 

Items. 

18-i7. 

1848. 

Civil  list 

£12,083 

£12,083 

Pay,  &c.,  of  legislature       .     . 
Collection  of  revenue,  &c. 

7,332 

6,576 

3,152 

5,354 

Judicial  establishment        .     . 

2,029 

1,987 

Provisional  contingencies 

375 

540 

College  and  grammar  schools  . 
Parish  and  Madras           „       . 

1,958 

1,968 

10,209 

11,868 

Printing  laws,  journals,  &c.    . 

1,4-16 

8,823 

Great  roads            

18,541 

20,518 

Bye-roads.  &c 

13,426 

11,461 

Navigation  of  rivers       .     .     . 
Public  buildings 

1,187 

1,000 

873 

816 

Wharfs  and  landings     .     .     . 

895 

575 

Couriers  and  packets     .     .     . 

987 

1,337 

Lunatic  asvlum 

9,4G4 

1,360 

Provisional  penitentiary     .     . 

1,291 

1,250 

Destruction  of  bears  &  wolves 

187 

320 

Bountv  for  erecting  oatmills     . 

250 

41 

A-iIeidtnnd  societies      .      .      . 

1,606 

5,125 

R.lief  of  emigrants    .... 

5,098 

12,122 

(   :eoO:, 1,1.    purposes   .      .      .      . 

4,034 

2,621 

kl.lla,)^ 

300 

333 

Kel  mil  ikile  s 

347 

455 

\lisei'll:ineous 

3,855 

2,656 

lul,.,esi  on  sums  borrowed      . 

4,418 

5,106 

Liilht-houses 

3,061 

3,890 

Sick  and  disbanded  seamen    . 

3,145 

1,426 

Ordinary      „ 

852 

754 

Military  contingent  .... 

104 

76 

Total 

£113,775 

£115,353 

In  1837,  the  New  Brtmswick  Legislative 
Assembly  sent  two  delegates  to  England  to 
represent  that  the  colonists  had  not  sufficient 
control  over  the  levying  and  disbursement  of 
provincial  taxes.  The  crown  thereupon  re- 
linquished its  rights  entirely,  in  consideration 
of  a  fixed  eivil  list,  of  €11, 50(1  enrrencyper  an. 
beiii-  o-iKiiMiiteed.  Siiov  tlieii,  the  colonists 
(■(iiiilikiiii  lliiif  the  l>i'itis|i  oHei-muent  gave 
u[)  .some  of  tlieir  best  tiiuljcr  districts  to  the 
United  States,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
"  Ashburton  treaty,"  in  1812,  for  which 
deprivation  they  consider  they  ought  to  have 
received  compensation.  As  the  population  of 
the  province  increases,  the  amount  of  the  civil 
list  (which  is  really  not  large)  will  be  more 
easily  borne  by  the  colonists.  Poor-rates  are 
in  general  moderate  throughout  the  province; 
couuty  rates  are  occasionally  levied  for  local 
purposes,  and  there  is  a  statute  labour  for  the 
roads,  commuted  on  a  graduated  scale  of 
property,  trade,  or  otKcial  income.  The 
three  days'  annual  service    for  the   miUtia, 
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required  of  all  males  between  16  and  45 
veai's  of  age,  is,  in  the  event  of  non-atten- 
dance, compensated  by  a  fine  of  10*.  for  each 
day's  absence. 

Batiks. — The   province   possesses   several 
monetary  institutions.     The  Bank  of  New 


Brunswick  has  a  capital  of  £100,000;  Com- 
mercial Bank  of  New  Brunswick,  capital, 
£1 50,000  ;  Central  Bank  of  New  Brunswick, 
capital,  £35,000  ;  St.  Stephen's  Bank,  capi- 
tal, £25,000;  Branch  of  the  Bank  of  British 
North  America,  capital,  £1,000,000. 


Position  of  the  PubUc  Banks. 

Central 

Bank  of 

New 

Brunswick, 

Commercial 

Bank  of 

New 

Bi-unsivick. 

Bank  of 

New 

Brunswick. 

Charlotte 
Bank. 

St, 

Stephen's 

Bank, 

Totals. 

Ll.\BILITIEB  :— 

Capital  stock  paid  in 

Bills  in  circulation        

Balance  due  other  banks       .     .     . 
Cash  deposited  not  bearing  interest 
Cash  deposited  bearing  interest      . 
Profits  in  hand 

£ 

35,000 

42,247 

575 

26,790 

4S2 
7,826 

£ 
150,000 
72,279 
19.928 
15,727 
17,360 

£ 

100.000 
45,746 

40,847 

5,716 

£ 

9,268 

341 

24,036 

1,002 

£ 
25.000 
15,906 
3,735 
5,350 

2,855 

£ 
310,000 
185,446 
24,579 
112,750 
17,842 
17,399 

Total 

112,922 

288,174 

192,311 

34,648 

52,847 

668,016 

Resources  :— 

Gold,  silver,  and  other  coined  metals 
Bills  of  other  provincial  banks  .     . 
Balance  due  from  other  banks  .     . 
Debts  due,  including  notes,  bills    -. 

of  exchange,  &c / 

Real  estate 

£ 
4,047 

8G8 
3,910 

102,728 

1,3G7 

£ 
12.:!69 
S.S52 
28,181 
229,975 
8,795 

£ 

20,590 
6,383 

18,275 

143,539 
3,522 

£ 
1.783 
1,341 
31,574 

£ 

4,036 

177 

141 

45,989 

720 

£ 

42,825 
17,621 
82,081 
522,231 
14,404 

Total  (less  shillings  and  pence)  . 

112.922 

288,174 

192,311 

34,648 

52,847 

679,162 

Coiti. — The  amount  in  circulation  not 
ascertained. 

Paper  money  consists  of  the  notes  of  the 
banks  of  New  Brunswick,  British  North 
America,  Central,  St.  Stephen's,  and  Char- 
lotte County.  The  total  amount  in  circula- 
tion, in  1848,  about  £198,000. 

Sir  W.  M.  G.  Colebrooke,  C.B.,  governor 
of  New  Brunswick,  in  a  report  to  Earl  Grey 
of  8th  April,  1848,  speaking  generally  of 
the  North  American  Colonies,  says: — 

"  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  a  general  revision 
of  the  monetary  system  of  the  colonies  should  not 
have  been  effected  by  Parliament.  The  continuance 
of  nominal  currencies,  having  I'eference  to  no  acknow- 
ledged standard,  and  originating  in  the  English  deno- 
minations given  to  Spanish  coins  no  longer  current, 
but  which  circulated  in  the  colonies  on  their  first 
settlement,  is  an  anomaly  which  was  corrected  in  the 
United  States  after  their  separation  by  establisliing  a 
dollar  currency,  divisible  into  cents.  The  eslablisli- 
ment  of  British  sterling  as  the  money  of  account,  as 
a  general  measure,  would  be  attended  witli  great 
advantage  to  the  commercial  classes,  and  tend  to 
simplify  transactions  with  the  United   Kingdom  and 


ling,  l-r,0lh  of  a  halt-cr..«.,,    ,;  u   I    i  n. ;;  v  nf  a  in.wn- 

jiiece,   calculations  woulil    I  n-       ilitaled  as 

they  are  in  the  United  Si,i!  ,  I  ,  lii  !i  tllulloTi  of 
dollars  and  cents.  The  (lillin.:ii  I;iI,,ihii  the  pro- 
vincial currency  and  sterling  it  11  l-Uth  per  cent. 


The  amount  of  bank  paper  in  circulation  in  1845  is 
returned  at  £225,000  currencv.  The  amount  returned 
in  1840  and  1841  was  £350,000.  In  1842,  owing  to 
commcrti,il  diiliarra.ssnient  and  the  decline  of  credit, 
it  fell  tu  11  I'l.o^Ki,  in  1843  to  £72,000,  and  1844  the 
amnunt  \\;i^    {.'.mi. ill  10. 

"  Till'  llallkin^;•  system  in  the  province  is  not  on  a 
satisfactory  footing  ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
proposal  for  establishing  a  provincial  bank  was  not 
entertained  by  the  Legislature,  and  that  none  of  the 
banks  now  established,  aff'ord  any  accommodation  to 
the  agricultural  classes.  As  before  observed,  farmers, 
unable  to  obtain  cash  credits  or  other  advances,  have 
not  only  been  restricted  in  extending  their  opera- 
tions depending  on  hired  labour,  but  in  remote  dis- 
tricts are  discouraged  from  seeking  markets  for  tiieir 
produce,  when  they  are  often  reduced  to  barter." 

There  are  several  joint-stock  companies — 
St.  John's  Water  company,  capital  £20,000 ; 
St.  John's  Gas  Light  company,  capital, 
£20,000;  St.  John's  Mechanics'  Whale 
Eishiug  company,  capital,  .€50,000 ;  a  Rural 
Cemetery  company,  an  Electric  Telegraph 
company,  a  Mining  company,  Steam  Ferry 
company,  St.  Andrew  and  Fredericton  Rail- 
way company,  building  societies,  &c. 

Between  1835  and  1810,  joint-stock  com- 
panies were  formed,  whose  united  stocks 
amounted  to  .£2,000,000.  All  these  have 
not,  however,  gone  into  operation. 

The  Central  Fire  Insurance  company  has 
a  capital  paid  in  of  .£10,000 ;  and  £  i0,000 
secured  by  bonds  of  two  suj'eties. 
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There  is  a  marine  insurance  company. 
The  amount  under- written,  during  the  year 
18-i7,  was  £585,049;  and  the  premiums, 
£20,107.  Amount  written  off  during  the 
year,  as  determined,  cancelled,  and  lost, 
£482,307.  Outstanding  risk,  6th  July, 
1847,  £102,742.  Loss  sustained  during  the 
year  ending  1st  July,  IS  1'.),  L:;n,77  I-.  Capi- 
tal stock  and  assets  of  the  coiupaiiy,  £56,501. 
Of  this,  paid  up,  £20,000.  in  thc'six:  months, 
ending  January,  1848,  the  amount  under- 
written was,  £315,864.  The  premiums 
thereon  £11,574.  Loss,  and  probable  loss 
sustained,  £11,120. 

The  Globe  Insurance  Company  of  New 
Brunswick,  has  a  capital  stock  paid  in  of 
£6000 ;  and  £24,000  secured  by  bonds  of 
the  stockholders,  with  sui-eties.  Total  capi- 
tal, £30,000.  Risks,  for  the  year  ending 
31st  December,  1847,  £448,992.  Premiums 
received  for  ditto,  £15,335.  Losses  paid 
during  ditto,  £18,868. 

There  is  a  chamber  of  commerce  at  St. 
John's,  composed  of  the  principal  merchants 
and  ship-owners  of  the  city.  The  chamber 
communicates  with  the  government  on  sub- 
jects connected  with  the  commerce  and  gene- 
ral improvement  of  the  country. 

Commerce. — The  trade  of  New  Brunswick 
has  largely  increased;  in  1831,  the  imports  into 
St.  John's  were  valued  at  £577,777  currency; 
1835,  at  £1,040,000;  in  1839  at  £1,433,474. 
In  1842,  the  value  of  the  imports  from 
Great  Britain  was  £217,000;  in  1843, 
£3:;7,000;  in  1844,  £454,000;  in  1845, 
£617,000;  in  1846  (at  St.  John's  and  St. 
Andrew'sonly),£533,512;iuls  !7,  L.-s:;,:;n5; 
in  1848,  £  .     The  laM  thnv  wars 

have  been  periods  of  depression,  ouiug  to 
the  state  of  the  timber  trade.  In  the  im- 
ports from  Great  Britain  for  1847,  at  the 
port  of  St.  John  alone,  there  were  7,265 
packages  of  cottons,  woollens,  silks,  and 
linen  manufactures,  haberdashery,  &e.,  valued 
at  £276,548;  iron,  wrought,  2,678  tons, 
value  £30,602;  iron,  unwrought,  2,477  tons, 
value  27,975;  hardware,  11,799  cwts.,  value 
£38,979;  sailcloth,  455,366  yards,  value 
£26,145 ;  cordage  and  twine,  17,024  c^vts., 
value  £37,483;  copper,  wrought,  2,163  cwts., 
value  £10,935.  These  items  indicate  the 
valuable  trade  in  manufactui-es  which  Eng- 
land carries  on  with  the  colonies. 

The  exports  from  New  Brunswick  have 
also  increased;  they  consist  principally  of 
timber  and  fish.  In  1847,  the  quantity  of 
timber  exported  from  St.  Jolm's  and  St. 
I  Andrew's    was,    152,653    ton.s,    valued    at 


£188,446;  deals,  28,270,081  feet;  staves, 
225.905  pairs;  shingles,  4,131,583;  railway 
sleepers,  483,570;  laths,  sawn,  4,245,706; 
masts  and  spars,  1,581;  and  various  other 
descriptions  of  timber.  The  following  are 
the  exports  of  wood  from  St.  John  in  1839 
and  1845.  In  the  returns  from  the  outports, 
the  quantity  shipped  is  not  specified 


Description  of  Timber. 

Quantity, 
1839. 

Value, 

is;i9. 

Value, 
1845. 

Squared  timber,  tons  . 

255,647 

£277,998 

£275,451 

Boards,  feet  .... 

6,222 

16,641 

26,342 

Deals,     do 

7o,i)69 

189,252 

319,650 

Staves,  thousand    .     . 

1,858 

8,318 

4,536 

Shin-les.  ditto  .     .     . 

4,504 

3,346 

6,278 

Handsi,ikes,  number  . 

2,474 

117 



Oars,  ditto    .... 

6,715 

556 

158 

Lathwood,  cords    .     . 
Sawed  Laths,  thous.  . 

4,095\ 
129/ 

4,232 

4,342 

Masts  and  Spars,  No. 

3,864 

2,407 

1,951 

Ship-knees,  ditto    .     . 
Total     .     .     . 

538 

109 



£502,976 

£638,708 

Of  fish  the  exports  from  St.  John  in  1847 
were— dried,  13,022  quintals ;  salted,  18,861 
barrels;  smoked,  11,020  boxes;  oil,  3,057 
gallons. 

In  1847,  the  shipping  entering  the  port 
of  St.  John's  was,  2,308  vessels,  347,308 
tons;  at  St.  Andrews,  898  vessels,  81,031 
tons.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels 
registered  in  New  Brunswick,  in  1844,  was — ■ 


Ports. 

Under  50  tons. 

Ove 

50  tons. 

Sailing  Vessels  .— 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

Mii-amichi      .     . 

54 

1,330 

27 

8,813 

St.  Andrew's      . 

137 

2,624 

56 

15,767 

St.  John's       .     . 

168 

4,978 

221 

57,762 

Steam  Vessels  :~ 

St.  Andrew's      . 

1 

21 

915 

St.  John's       .     . 

1 

37 

3 

201 

The  navigation  on  the  river  St.  Jolm  will 
probably  be  much  extended ;  for  by  the  3rd 
article  of  the  treaty  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  signed  9th  August, 
1812,  the  navigation  of  the  river  was  opened 
to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  the 
follo\ying  terms : — 

"  Article  III. — In  order  to  promote  the  interests 
and  encourage  the  industry  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  countries  watered  by  the  river  St.  John  and  its 
tributaries,  whether  living  within  the  province  of 
New  Brunswick,  or  the  state  of  Maiiu'.  it  iv  aL^reed, 
that  where  by  the  provisions  of  llie  pr.  m m  treaty, 
the  river  St.  John  is  declared  to  lie  the  line  of  boun- 
dary, the  navigation  of  the  said  river  sliall  be  free 
and'  open  to  both  parties,  and  shall  in  no  way  be 
obstructed  by  either;  that  all  the  produce  of  the 
forest,  in  logs,  lumber,  timber,  boards,  sunes,  or 
shingles,  or  of  agriculture,  not  being  m  iniilactured, 
grown  on  any  of  those  parts  of  the  state  of  Maine 
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watered  by  the  river  St.  John  or  by  its  tributaries,  of 
which  fact  reasonable  evidence  shall,  if  required,  be 
produced,  shall  have  free  access  into  and  through  the 
said  river  and  its  said  tributaries,  having  their  source 
within  the  state  of  Maine,  to  and  from  the  sea-port 
at  the  mouth  of  the  said  river  St.  John's,  and  to  and 
round  the  falls  of  the  said  river,  either  by  boats, 
rafts,  or  other  conveyance  ;  that  when  within  the 
province  of  New  Brunswick,  the  said  jiroduce  shall 
be  dealt  with  as  if  it  were  the  produce  of  the  said 
province;  that  in  like  manner  the  inhabitants  of  the 
territory  of  the  upper  St.  John,  determined  by  this 
treaty  to  belong  to  her  Britannic  majesty,  shall  have 
free  access  to  and  through  the  river  for  their  produce, 
in  those  parts  where  the  said  river  runs  wholly 
through  the  state  of  Maine : — provided  always  that 
this  agreement  shall  give  no  right  to  either  party  to 
interfere  with  any  regulations  not  inconsistent  with 
the  terms  of  this  treaty,  which  the  governments,  re- 
spectively, of  New  Brunswick  or  of  Maine  may  make 
re.specting  the  na\'igation  of  the  said  river,  where 
both  banks  thereof  shall  belong  to  the  same  party." 

The  shipping  built  in  New  Branswick  in 
1848  was— at  St.  John's,  62  vessels,  17,061 
tons ;  at  ISIiramichi,  14  vessels,  2,655  tons  ; 
at  St.  Andrews,  10  vessels,  3,077  tons ; 
total,  86  vessels,  tonnage,  22,793.  In  1847, 
there  were  registered  at  St.  John's  83  new  ves- 
sels, 38,112  tons;  for  owners  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  1  vessel,  613  tons;  registered  at 
Mii-amichi,  3  vessels,  1,636  tons;  ditto  for 
owners  in  the  United  Kingdom,  12  vessels, 
6,563  tons;  total,  99  vessels,  46,924  tons. 
Sehfive  Vahie  of  Saw-Mill  Property  and 


At  St.  Andrew's  the  new  vessels  registered 
in  1847  were  16,  6,448  tons. 

Staple  Products.  —  Timber  has  hitherto 
furnished  the  largest  available  product  of 
the  province.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  about  150,000  tons  of  timber  have 
been  annually  exported.  Since  the  for- 
mation of  the  colony  the  quantity  of  timber 
cut  down  has  probably  not  been  less  than 
fii-e  million  tons.  According  to  the  replies 
made  in  1834  to  some  queries  by  Mr.  Smith 
O'Brien,  M.P.,  and  the  "  Limerick  Emi- 
grants' Friends  Society,"  it  was  stated,  that 
in  1833  there  were  in  the  province  229  saw 
mills,  valued  at  £230,000;  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1836,  the  number  was  320,  valued 
at  €420,000,  cutting  upwards  of  170,000,000 
feet  of  lumber ;  and  early  in  the  year, 
contracts  were  entered  into  by  the  New 
Brunswick  Mill  Company,  to  the  extent  of 
,£28,750,  for  the  erection  of  other  mills, 
which,  when  in  operation,  are  estimated  to 
cut  from  100,000,000  to  150,000,000  feet  of 
lumber,  &c.,  in  addition  to  the  above.  And 
the  Aristook  upper  and  lower  mills.  Rapid 
de  Femme,  Tobique,  Lancaster,  Grand 
Falls,*  Acadian  Company,  and  numerous 
other  establishments,  are  in  active  prepai-a- 
tion  for  similar  purposes. 

Produce,  in  the  different  Counties,  in  1834. 


Counties. 

Number 

ofMiUs. 

Value  of  Mills, 
Privileges,  &c. 

Quantity  of  Lumber 
sawed. 

Value  of  Lum- 
ber at  place  of 
shipment. 

Number 
of  Men 
employed. 

.35 

£ 
67,o30 
21,oo9 
23,162 
3.S.4O0 
TiS.DOO 
i;),377 
8().62j 
35,000 
22,950 
43,150 

Feet. 
40,450,000 

6,605,000 
11,225.000 

8,6011,000 
24,300,000 

3,650,000  , 
48.687.500 

4.230,000 

9,700,000 
12,800,000 

£ 
76,125 
16,512 
28,046 
21,500 
60,750 
9,250 
124,343 
10,575 
24,250 
32,000 

525 

■Itj 
G(! 
2'j 

10 

,:.5 

32 

470 

Westmoreland 

412 
196 

Northumberiand 

3873 
162 

Chariotte    ....     - 

1696 
255 

Simbury 

York  and  Carleton 

247 
320 

Grand  Totals 

314 

£410,703 

170,247,500 

£403,353 

8150 

In  1836 
„  1840 
„  1845 


Number  of  saw-mills,  320 


Value,  £420,000  . 
740,000  . 
900,000  . 


Men  emploved,  4,200 
7,400 
8,400 


The  timber  trade  has  greatly  encouraged 
emigration ;  the  lumberer  not  only  explores 
and  opens  the  country  as  a  pioneer  for  others, 
he  also,  by  his  laborious  pursuit,  obtains  for 
himself  the  means  to  settle  on  lands  that  he 
has  helped  to  clear.      Dr.  Gesner  thus  dc- 

•  The  Lancaster  Mill  Company,  with  32  saws  now 
in  operation,  will  cut  per  annum  3,000,000  feet  of 
lumber  (1837).  The  Grand  I-'alls  arc  also  in  operation 
with  the  satne  number  of  saws,  and  will  cut  about 


scribes  the  mode  in  which  tin 
conducted : — 


business 


the 


"  The  felling  and  hewing  of  the  timber  ft 
British  market  are  generally  performed  by  partiis  of 
men  hired  by  the  timber-merchant  or  dealer  for  the 
purpose.     In  the  autumn  they  are   despatched  into 

the  same  quantity  of  lumber  annually  (1837).  The 
Leprcan  mills  are  also  in  operation,  which  cut 
2,000,000  annually,  (1837). 
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the  woods,  with  a  supply  of  provisions,  axes,  horses, 
or  oxen,  and  everylhinf?  requisiti^  Inr  Ihr  iiiti'r|irisi\ 
Their  stores  are  conveyed  up  thr  l:ir;M'r  sti(  anw,  in 
tow-boats  drawn  by  horses,  or  in  canoes  piiddlcil  by 
men;  and  in  winter  they  are  traiis|i(.rted  ovit  the 
ice.  Hay  for  their  teams  is  pnxiired  Inmi  tlie  nearest 
settlements,  and  is  freqnenlly  purehased  at  I'll  per 
ton.  The  site  for  operations  liavin^  hien  seleeied  liy 
the  leader  of  the  party,  a  camp  is  ei.  eled,  and  covered 
with  the  barkot  trees.  The  llo,,,- ,,r  ihe  shaiily  is 
made  of  small  poles,  and  a  soit  of  idatlorni  is  raised 
for  the  general  bed,  which  i,^  eoinpysed  of  cverf,'reen 
boujrhs  or  straw.  The  fir j -place  is  oi)posite  the 
sleei)ing-floor ;  and  that  part  of  the  smoke  that 
escapes,  ascends  throunh  a  hole  in  the  roof.  In  this 
rude  dwelling  the  food  is  cooked,  and  the  lundieriiien 
rest  at  night.  A  hovel  is  also  biult  for  the  oxi  n,  ami 
the  hay  secured  against  rain.  Tlio  party  is  usually 
divided  into  three  gangs;  one  cuts  down  Ihe  tries, 
another  hews  them,  and  the  third  draws  the  timber 
to  the  nearest  stream.  They  begin  their  work  at  day- 
light in  the  morning,  and  seldom  return  to  the  camp 
until  evening,  when  they  find  their  supper  prepared. 
During  the  night,  the  fire  is  rejjlenished  with  wood 
by  the  cook  and  teamster;  and  it  is  a  common  remark 
among  them,  that  while  the  head  is  freezing,  the  feet 
are  burning.  I  have  passed  several  nights  with  these 
people  in  the  backwoods,  and  always  found  them  re- 
markably kind  and  hospitable.  They  are  ever  cheer- 
ful and  contented ;  and  a  more  hardy,  laborious,  and 
active  class  of  men  cannot  be  found  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  Formerly,  a  certain  quantity  of  rum  was 
suppbed  to  each  individual ;  but  since  the  introduction 
of  Temperance  Societies,  the  practice  is  less  common. 

"  The  avocation  of  the  lumberman  is  not  altogether 
free  from  danger.  Many  lives  have  been  lost  by  the 
falling  of  trees,  and  the  business  of  forking  timber  is 
sometimes  very  hazardous. 

"  In  the  mountainous  districts,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  timber  should  be  conducted  over  the  steep  preci- 
pices and  high  hanks  along  the  borders  of  the  rivers. 
Having  been  collected  on  the  tops  of  the  cliffs,  the 
square  blocks  are  launched  endwise,  over  rollers, 
either  into  the  water  below,  or  on  the  ice,  which  is 
frequently  broken  by  the  concussion.  In  its  descent, 
the  passage  of  the  timber  is  occasionally  arrested  by 
trees  or  brushwood  :  the  lumberman  then  descends, 
and,  holding  on  to  the  brushes  of  doubtful  foothold, 
he  cut-s  away  the  impediments.  This  mode  of  launch- 
ing timber  is  called  '  forking,' — from  which  may 
have  originated  the  substitution  of  the  phrase  '  fork- 
ing over,'  for  the  payment  of  a  debt,  as  expressed  by 
some  of  the  inhabitants. 

"  By  the  latter  part  of  April,  the  melting  ice  and 
snow,  with  heavy  rains,  swell  the  streams  and  produce 
freshets.  The  lumbermen  commence  '  stream-driv- 
ing.' The  timber  on  the  rivulets  is  now  floated 
downwards  to  the  deep  rivers;  each  log  is  launched, 
and,  when  stranded,  it  is  again  rolled  into  the  cur- 
rent— and  their  manner  of  urging  the  enormous 
pieces  of  pine  over  the  rapids  is  alike  creditable  to 
their  courage  and  patience.  Still  pushing  the  rafts 
of  timber  downwards,  and  moving  with  the  current 
that  daily  transports  the  bark  that  covers  their  mov- 
able camps — stung  by  swarms  of  insects  both  day  and 
night,  these  men  possess  more  patience  under  their 
hardships  and  suft'erings  than  those  of  any  other  class 
in  the  country.  Hall'-a-dozcn  of  them  will  frequently 
navigate  the  stream  astride  a  log  of  timber,  which 
they  paddle  along  with  their  legs  in  the  water ;  and 
they  will  force  the  light  skifl'  or  canoe  up  a  perpen- 
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dicular  fall  of  three  feet,  where  the  roaring  of  the 
water  is  truly  deafening,  and  where  there  is  constant 
danger  of  being  plunged  into  some  whirlpool,  or 
dashed  against  the  rocks.  Although  they  are  fre- 
quently rendered  giddy  by  the  revolving  motion  of 
the  eddies,  they  fix  the  poles  upon  the  bottom,  and 
move  away  against  the  foaming  torrent,  or  cross  the 
sii-eani  on  slijipery  blocks  of  pine.  Such  is  the  force 
of  habit,  that  these  men  view  the  forest  as  their 
home,  and  the  river  as  their  turnpike;  constantly 
exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  and  the 
water  of  the  rivers,  they  a])pear  contented,  and  seem 
to  regret  when  the  labour  of  the  season  is  ended.  In 
situations  where  the  water  is  more  tranquil,  a  singular 
spectacle  is  sometimes  presented :  each  of  the  drivers 
mounts  a  log  or  piece  of  timber,  and,  with  their 
]iikes  in  hand,  the  party  move  along  like  a  floating 
regiment,  until  some  fall  or  rapid  warns  them  to 
re-embark.  Not  unfrequently,  a  rapid  is  blocked  up 
with  timber  in  such  quantities,  that  it  refuses  to  pass. 
This  is  called  a  '.jam.'  The  clearing  away  of  these 
jams  is  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  stream-drivers' 
employment,  and  who  are  sometimes  thrown  down  a 
fall  or  rapid  into  the  boiling  pool  beneath. 

"  The  quantity  of  timber  in  one  of  these  di-ives  in 
enormous  :  its  progress  along  the  river  where  there  are 
rocks  is  therefore  slow,  especially  when  the  summer 
is  advanced,  and  the  volume  of  the  water  consequently 
diminished.  In  order  to  deepen  the  water,  '  wing 
dams'  are  sometimes  constructed  on  the  sides  of  the 
most  troublesome  rapids.  The  depth  and  velocity 
being  thus  increased,  the  floating  timber  passes  along 
more  readily ;  but  these  dams  greatly  impede  the 
passage  of  canoes  in  ascending  the  streams.  Like 
the  employment  of  the  sailor,  the  work  of  the  lumber- 
man is  peculiar :  he  requires  much  practice  and 
experience;  and  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  should 
any  unfavourable  change  take  place  in  the  home 
timber  trade,  thousands  of  men  will  be  thrown  out  of 
employment,  who  have  as  little  disposition  to  engage 
in  agriculture  as  those  who  have  been  employed  as 
sailors  or  fishermen. 

"  The  timber  and  logs  ha^^ng  been  collected,  are 
formed  into  large  flat  rafts,  and  floated  down  to  their 
place  of  shipment,  or  to  saw-mills,  where  the  logs  are 
manufactured  into  deals,  boards,  planks,  &c.  The 
lumber-men  then  receive  their  pay,  which  they  too 
often  spend  in  extravagant  festivity,  until  the  period 
arrives  when  they  again  depart  for  the  wilderness: 
yet  there  are  many  who  take  care  of  their  money, 
purchase  land,  and  finally  make  good  settlers.  Tim- 
ber is  collected  by  farmers,  new  settlers,  and  squatters, 
who  also  procure  great  numbers  of  logs  for  the  saw- 
mills ;  but  the  greatest  supplies  are  brought  down  by 
the  lumbermen  from  the  interior  forests.  Mills  for 
the  manufacture  of  timber  have  greatly  multiplied 
within  a  few  past  years.  The  removal  of  the  exterior 
parts  of  the  logs,  by  saws,  is  favourable  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  wood,'and  by  it  a  great  saving  is  effected 
in  tlie  freight.  The  saws,  however,  are  chiefly  ap- 
plied to  spruce,  while  the  pine  is  shipped  in  squared 
logs." 

Mr.  Perley,  in  his  evidence  before  the 
House  of  Lords,  11th  June,  1847,  related 
the  following  case,  as  an  illustration  of  the 
manner  in  which  a  woodman  may  become  a 
farmer : — 

"  I  sent  a  yotmg  man  to  a  first-rate  farmer  in  the 

cotmtry,  who  wrote  to  me  for  an  active  young  man. 
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The  emigrant,  an  Irishman  ft-om  the  county  of  Cork, 
the  son  of  a  small  farmer  in  that  county.  He  brought 
me  a  letter  of  introductioi.,  stating  that  he  was  of  a 
decent  family.  I  sent  him  up  to  a  first-rate  farmer, 
who  gave  him  30«.  cuirency  per  month,  with  which 
he  was  not  well  satisfied ;  that  is  equal  to  25s.  ster- 
ling. He  had  his  maintenance  and  washing  and 
lodging  in  the  farmer's  house.  He  proved  himself  so 
active  and  useful,  that  in  the  second  month  his 
wages  were  advanced.  Before  the  close  of  the  season, 
and  the  setting  in  of  winter,  he  had  learned  the  use 
of  the  axe  very  well,  and  was  engaged  by  a  lumbering 
party  in  the  woods  at  £5  per  month.  They  found 
him  everything  in  the  woods,  except  clothing.  He 
proved  himself  so  good  an  axeman,  that  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  when  the  men  came  down  with  the 
timber,  and  he  was  paid  off,  he  brought  to  me  a  sum 
of  £30  currency,  and  wanted  to  know  what  he  should 
do  with  his  earnings.  I  advised  him  to  buy  100 
acres  of  land,  which  cost  him  £12  currency;  to  put 
the  other  £18  in  the  Savings  Bank,  and  hire  out 
another  year,  and  by  that  time  he  would  be  in  a 
position  to  establish  himself  comfortably  as  a  farmer." 

Ship-bxiildiug  is  largely  carried  on  in 
New  Brunswick.  In  1782,  tlie  total  tonnage 
of  St.  John's  was  250  tons;  in  1795,  4,000 
tons;  in  1824,  16,000 tons;  in  1836,  59,663 
tons;  in  1839,  80,830  tons.  At  Miramichi 
and  St.  Andrew's,  vessels  are  also  built.  In 
1839,  there  were  26  vessels,  of  9,827  tons, 
built  at  Miramichi.  Vessels  were  formerly 
built  by  contract,  at  £o  to  £7  per  ton,  and 
so  imperfectly  put  together,  that  the  New 
Brunswick  ships  obtained  a  bad  name. 
Since  1840,  strenuous  and  successful  eflbrts 
have  been  made  to  improve  the  class  of 
shipping,  and  now  the  New  Brunswick  ships 
ai-e  said  to  equal  Thames-built  vessels. 

There  are  mines  and  quarries  of  lime- 
stone, freestone,  grindstone,  granite,  coal, 
and   gypsum,   in  various   parts  of  the  pro- 


vince; but  the  operations  are  of  very  limited 
extent.  No  authentic  information  has  been 
collected  on  the  subject. 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  built 
in  the  province  in  1810,  were : — 


Ports. 

No. 

62 
14 

10 

86 

Tons. 

At  St.  John's 

Miramichi 

St.  Andrew's 

17,061 
2,6oc 
3,077 

Total  number  and  tonnage     . 

32,793 

In  1848,  the  number  of  saw  and  grist 
mills  in  the  several  comities  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, was — 


16  grist  and  103  saw-mills  j 
is  a  small  extent  of  railroad 


ills :   1  iron 


In  Charlotte  Countxj 

(in  this  county  th( 

made.) 
St.  John's. — 9  grist  and  4  saw-mills ;   3  iron-foun 

dries;     1    brass   foundry;    3   nail  manufactories 

6  brick  manufactories  j  and  1  pottery. 
Westmoreland. — 53  grist  and  181  saw-mills. 
King's. — 43  grist  and  68  saw-mills. 
Queen's. — 19  grist  and  28  saw-mills. 
Sunbury. — 6  grist  and  15  saw-mills. 
York.— 22  grist  and  31  saw-mills. 
Carleton. — 27  grist  and  23  saw-mills. 
Northumberland. — 18  grist  and  33  sa 

foundry. 
Ghiuccster. — 18  grist  and  7  saw-mills. 
Mistiffouche. — 3  grist  mills. 
Kent. — 13  grist  and  31  saw-mills. 

Agricultural  Produce. — As  the  forest-land 
becomes  cleared,  and  population  augments, 
the  agricidtiu-al  resources  of  New  Brunswick 
wiU  be  more  fully  developed.  The  following 
tables  show  the  crops,  stock,  and  land  culti- 
vated and  granted  in  each  county  for  the 
year  1847  :— 


Crops  produced  in  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick,  for  the  Year  cndimj  December  31,  1847. 


;  of  the  County. 


York  .  . 
Carleton   . 

Saint  John 
King's  . 
(iucrn's    . 


Westmoreland  I'v.All)! 
Northumberland     . 

Kent 

Ristigouche  .  .  . 
Gloucester  .  .  . 
Charlotte  .... 


I'otals     .     . 


Wheat. 


rsush 

14,300 

4,970 

563 

13,770 

10,43 
4,739 

44,L'.JO 

ii,.-.i;'j 

17,211 

7,4si: 


Rye 


Busheb 

14- 

2,040 

i]ii 

2,395 

1,673 

940 

1,034 

1,032 

167 

76K 


Oats. 


Bushels 
103,540 
197,000 
9,448 
96,882 
72,134 
37,513 
151,500 
114,970 
62,847 

38,931 
67,460 


«-'^T.     ,^f;:i\-.     '^,    Potatoes 


572 
1,628 
326 
154 
2,700 
4,366 
3,742 

7!784 
6,948 


9,54 

38,000 


89,996  12,802  952,225  30,412  325,316  32,402  1,988,865  133,225 


S.OIO 

1,052 

423 

590 

749 

12.800 


1,42 


1,448 
1,942 


Turnips, 


91.924 
145,208 
123,431 

79,135 

252,100 


212,372 
93,470 


The  prices  of  agricultural  produce  in  18 18 
were — wheat,  6.';,  \)d.;  vyc,  l.v.;  oats,  2s.; 
bariey,  3,v.  '.)d.;    Imck-wlu'at,  2s.  8f/.:    pota- 


5,373 
2,210 
30.450 


1,84 
2,470 
16,540 


Other 
Roots. 


Bushels 

873 

1,457 

1,296 

1,857 

1,089 

847 

3,000 

8(!4 

287 

573 

1,648 

1,430 


Hay. 


17,025 
16,420 
8,498 
30,072 
25,434 
8,967 
34,340 
8,308 
8,051 
3,524 
5,(;84 
16,880 


16,121   184,463 


toes,  1«.  Ad.;  turnips,  1*.  Qd.;  maize,  'is.  per 
bushel.     Hay,  40s.  per  ton. 
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iSfock  and  Land,  adtivated  mul  tincultivated,  in  the  Proi'ince  nf  Ni)w  Brunswick,  Year  ending  Dec.  lil,  1847 


Namu  of  the  County. 


York 

Carleton 

Sniiit  Jolin    .     .     .     . 

King's 

dneen's 

Sunbury  

Westmoreland  &  Alber 
Northumberland     .     . 

Kent 

Ristigouche  .  .  . 
Gloucester  .  .  .  . 
Charlotte       .     .     .     . 

Totals     .     .     . 


2,ol7 
l,4o0 
1,783 
956 
1,325 


I.OL'O 

11,843 
4,796 
2,150 
4,912 
9,650 


4,324 
(;,H40 
2,7.SG 
(5,978 
3,451 
1,862 
7,415 
5,605 
3,460 
1,480 
3,584 
3,384 


23,431 

28,460 

16,542 

43,842 

28,446 

6,167 

47,500 

8,368 

5,827 

3,652 

6,340 

15,584 


26,643  120,113  180,082   51,169  238,159  330,890   6,606,329  12,309,851 


Acres. 
29,437 
31,350 
18,146 
51,003 
33,473 
14,210 
58,800 
40,248 
19,240 
5,741 
8,230 
20,412 


940,914 
811,4(12 
309,147 
662,7.>2 
514,204 
377.078 
811,140 
986,108 
386,398 
156,979 
332,902 
317,245 


4,IH(),59S 
1115,573 
1H7,1(;8 
477,076 
405,002 
509,68;) 

1,993,832 
610,002 

1,109,581 
704,538 
466,115 


III  1835,  major-general  Sir  Howard  Dou- 
glas, then  governor  of  New  Brunswick,  gave 
a  stimulus  to  the  agriculture  of  the  province  ; 
assembled  the  members  of  the  legislature,  and 
other  gentlemen,  at  Fredericton,  addressed 
them  in  an  eloquent  speech,  and  strongly 
urged  extended  and  careful  cultivation  of 
the  soil.  Agricultural  societies  were  formed, 
improved  breeds  of  cattle  ordered  from  Great 
Britain,  model  ploughs  and  otlicr  I'ural  im- 
plements introduced,  and  a  Ijeiicllcial  and 
lasting  impulse  was  given  to  husbandry. 

The  wheat  of  New  Brunswick  is  of  the 
very  best  quality  :  it  is  much  heavier  than 
the  American  (United  States)  wheat;  weighs 
6.5  pounds  to  the  bushel,  or  even  more. 
The  produce  is  15  to  30  bushels  an  acre. 
Indian  corn  is  not  a  certain  crop.  It  re- 
quires a  light,  warm  soil,  and  plenty  of 
manure.  The  old  American  rule  is  to  drop 
6  grains  of  corn  into  each  hole  : — 

One  for  the  cut-worm. 


Oats  is  a  safe  crop :  the  produce  is  20  to 
40  bushels  an  acre.  In  1844,  the  potato 
blight  reached  New  Brunswick  from  the 
United  States,  gradually  found  its  way  over 
the  boundary  line,  and  proceeded  from  W. 
to  E.  In  1845,  the  potatoes  suffered  as 
much  as  in  Ireland;  but  in  1846  the  disease 
disappeared  to  a  great  extent,  and  there  was 
nearly  an  average  crop,  of  good  quality. 
The  produce,  on  old  lauds,  is  from  150  to 
400  bushels  per  acre  :  800  bushels  may  be 
raised  on  one  acre.  Clover  is  a  good  crop. 
White  clover  is  indigenous.  Turnip  cultiva- 
tion has  been  introduced  of  late  years,  with 
great  success,  for  feeding  cattle  in  winter. 


The  t»vo  following  cases  were  submitted  in 
evidence  to  the  House  of  Lords,  Uth  June, 
1847,  in  proof  of  the  capability  of  New  Brims- 
wick  to  receive  agriculttu'al  settlers.  The 
witness  advocated  the  making  of  roads,  in  the 
first  instance,  into  the  mlderness,  as  a  means 
of  opening  the  country,  and  of  giving  tem- 
porary employment  to  the  newly-arrived  emi- 
grant.    He  was  asked  by  their  lordships  : — 

"  Can  you  give  any  account  of  particular  settle 
ments  formed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  those  roads  ? 
— Two  very  striking  instances  of  the  success  attend- 
ing the  formation  of  new  settlements  in  the  wilder- 
ness by  associations  of  settlers,  having  the  privilege 
of  making  their  own  roads  at  a  reasonable  rate, 
exist  in  York  County.  The  Harvey  settlement  was 
formed  in  the  forest,  on  the  line  of  road  between 
Fredericton  and  St.  Andrew's,  in  1837,  by  a  party  of 
emigrants,  (45  heads  of  families),  from  the  north  of 
England,  who  landed  in  New  Brunswick  in  a  very 
destitute  condition.  A  report  upon  this  settlement 
was  presented  to  his  excellency  the  lieutenant-gover- 
nor by  the  Honourable  L.  A.  Wilmot,  the  commis- 
sioner who  formed  it,  on  the  9th  February,  1844, 
accompanied  by  a  statistical  return.  This  report 
states,  that  it  is  shown  by  the  return,  that  from  land 
where  not  a  tree  was  felled  in  July,  1837,  there  had 
been  taken,  during  the  preceding  autumn,  260  tons 
of  hay  and  straw,  and  15,000  bushels  of  grain,  pota- 
toes, and  turnips,  and  that  the  great  success  which 
had  attended  the  labours  of  these  industrious  and 
valuable  settlers,  aftbrded  an  unquestionable  proof  of 
what  might  be  done  on  the  millions  of  wilderne.ss 
land  in  New  Brunswick.  The  return  shows  the 
number  of  settlers  to  be  44,  and  the  value  of  the 
improvements  to  be  £4,289  10s.  The  settlers  accom- 
panied the  original  return  with  the  following  obser- 
vations, wiittin  liy  (me  of  the  parties  himself : — 'The 
climate  111  N(  w  llinii-wick  agrees  well  with  the  con- 
stitutinii  111  l',ii;;lisliiiHn  ;  the  air  is  salubrious,  and 
the  wutrr  as  pure  and  wholesome  as  any  in  the 
world.  During  the  six  years  of  our  location  but  two 
deaths  have  occurred,  while  there  have  been  thirty- 
nine  births  without  the  presence  of  medical  aid.  Six 
years'  experience  has  convinced  us,  that,  notwith- 
standing the   privations    to  which    new   settlers   are 
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exposed,  diligence  and  perseverance  must  ensure 
success.'  This  English  settlement  is  rather  compact 
along  both  sides  of  the  road.  The  lots  were  laid 
out  with  the  usual  frontage  granted  in  New  Bruns- 
wick of  40  rods,  with  sufficient  depth  to  the  rear  to 
give  them  each  200  acres  of  land.  The  settlers  were 
conducted  into  the  wilderness  by  the  blazed  line,  and 
they  commenced  making  the  road.  The  price  paid 
them  by  the  province  for  making  and  gravelling  the 
road  enabled  them  to  purchase  provisions,  and  to 
maintain  thumselves  and  their  families,  until  the 
time  when  they  had  some  land  cleared,  and  had 
secured  a  crop.  They  cleared  the  land  themselves. 
The  men  who  formed  the  Harvey  settlement  were  the 
contractors  themselves ;  each  man  got  a  certain  num- 
ber of  rods  to  make.  They  all  became  purchasers  of 
land.  Each  person  cultivated  his  own  plot.  All 
work  upon  their  own  land.  Each  of  them  earned 
enough  to  pay  for  a  plot  of  land,  and  to  settle  upon 
it.  The  price  at  which  they  obtained  the  land  was 
2s.  6rf.  sterling  an  acre ;  one-fourth  paid  down,  and 
the  rest  in  one,  two,  and  three  years,  without  in- 
terest. They  had  it  at  the  minimum  rate.  A  man 
put  down  upon  a  piece  of  wilderness  with  200  acres 
of  land,  should  live  upon  it  the  second  season,  after 
securing  a  crop,  assuming  that,  in  the  first  season,  he 
begins  too  late  to  put  in  a  crop.  The  better  course 
is  to  hire  themselves  out  the  first  season,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  if  they  do  not  get  employment  for 
the  winter,  they  have  some  months  to  work  on  their 
own  land.  During  the  winter  they  chop  a  piece 
down,  erect  a  log-house,  and  get  upon  the  land  in  the 
spring.  If  a  man  is  industrious,  and  successful  in 
getting  his  land  cleared  in  the  spring,  and  getting 
in  his  crop,  he  may  secure  enough  that  season  to 
maintain  himself  and  his  family  for  the  succeeding 
year.     Having  done  that,  he  is  safe. 

"  You  have  given  an  example  of  the  progress  of 
the  Harvey  settlement,  which  was  an  English  settle- 
ment. Can  you  give  the  committee  a  similar  ex- 
ample with  respect  to  any  Irish  settlement? — I  can 
mention  the  'Teetotal  Settlement,'  which  was  an 
Irish  settlement,  formed  by  people  from  Cork  and 
Kerry.  It  was  formed  in  1842,  under  the  same  com- 
missioner, by  a  party  of  destitute  emigrants  from  the 
south  of  Ireland.  In  a  report  from  the  commissioner, 
dated  25th  January,  1844,  it  is  thus  stated :—' The 
results  of  the  second  eftbrt  in  which  I  have  been 
engaged  in  forming  settlements  in  the  w^ilderness, 
have  afforded  me  the  most  unmingled  satisfaction. 
Where  but  two  years  ago  stood  a  dense  forest  there 
have  been  gathered,  by  thirty-five  settlers  during  the 
past  autunm,  7,236  bushels  of  grain,  potatoes,  and 
turnips.  The  accompanying  return  shows  an  esti- 
mated value  of  £1,137  in  buildings  and  clearings; 
and  when  there  is  added  to  this  the  market  value  of 
the  crop,  exceeding  £800,  we  have  about  £2,000 
return  (exclusive  of  the  making  four  and-a-quarter 
miles  of  road)  from  a  tract  of  land  which,  in  its  wilder- 
ness state,  would  not  in  the  same  time  have  produced 
a  shilling.  I  cannot  now  consider  the  successful  occu- 
pation of  our  wild  lands  by  associated  bodies  of 
settlers,  having  the  privilege  of  making  their  own 
roads  at  a  reasonable  rate,  as  a  doubtful  experiment. 
No  antagonist  theory  can  prevail  against  the  practical 
experience  which  can  now  be  referred  to.  Similar 
management  must  produce  similar  results ;  and  I  am 
well  persuaded  that  no  other  system  is  so  well  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  improvement  of  our  millions  of 
wilderness  acres,  and  thus  to  advance  the  population 
and  commerce  of  the  province.'  " 


Notwithstanding  the  defective  state  of 
agriculture  in  the  provincCj  the  following 
crops,  per  acre,  have  been  produced  in  dif- 
ferent paj:ts  of  New  Brunswick  : — 

Wheat,  40  bushels,  some  weighing  68  lbs. 
per  bushel;  barley,  40;  oats,  60;  Indian 
corn,  75 ;  buck  wheat,  75 ;  peas,  40  j  tur- 
nips, 1,000;  potatoes,  800  bushels;  carrots, 
30  tons ;  mangel  wurtzel,  30  tons. 

In  the  report  of  the  York  (New  Bruns- 
wick) Agricultural  Society,  in  1841,  it  was 
stated  that  the  following  produce  was  raised 
on  seven  and-a-half  acres  of  land,  including 
a  garden : — 

"  Ten  tons  hay ;  76  bushels  oats  ;  280  bushels  pota- 
toes; 3  tons  straw;  35  bushels  carrots;  20  bushels 
turnips;  15  bushels  beets  and  parsnips,  besides  an 
abundant  crop  of  other  garden  produce.  And  from 
the  time  that  clever  was  fit  to  cut  for  soiling,  four 
cows  were  liberally  fed  every  night  during  the  sea- 
son, and  two  horses  occasionally  in  every  week." 

A  settler  at  Stanley,  on  the  New  Bruns- 
wick Company's  land,  in  1845,  thus  details 
the  agricultural  result  of  his  first  year's 
farming : — 

"  It  may  be  said  that  we  have  longer  winters,  and 
less  productive  soil  than  in  the  west,  but  against  this 
we  have  healthy  climate,  and  a  better  market,  the 
summer  not  so  oppressive,  nor  the  winter  more  severe. 
Of  the  soil  and  its  produce,  you  may  judge  from  the 
following  statement  of  20  acres,  of  which  I  have 
taken  account,  showing  the  produce,  the  cost  of  the 
land,  and  preparing  it  :— 

Produce.  £     s.  £    s 

Oats  on  17  acres,  850  bushels  at  2«.  Gd.  .  .  106  5 
Wheat  ou  3  acres,  72  bushels  at  8s.         ...     28  16 

Straw 25    0 

IfiO  1 

20  acres  of  land,  at  6s __6    0 

Clcarinp;  ditto  ready  for  crop,  78s.  per  acre  .  78  0 
Oats  for  seed,  .50  bushels  to  17  acres,  at  4s.  .  10  0 
AVheat  ditto,  5  bushels  to  3  acres,  at  10s.  .  2  10 
Harrowing  and  sowing  at  75.  6d.  per  acre  .  7  10 
Harvesting  at  1.5s.  per  acre      .        .        .        .     16    0 

Profit        .        .  40  1 

"  The  item  for  clearing  the  land  in  the  above,  for 
the  first  year,  takes  much  from  the  show  of  profit 
but  is  a  sum  that  would  not  afterwards  appear.' 

Another  settler  states  the  produce  of  25 
acres  of  land  : — 

"  I  have  at  present  100  acres  of  land,  and  about 
25  cleared,  and  all  paid ;  cost  me  £30  currency,  equal 
to  £25  English  money.  I  had  five  years  to  pay  it. 
1  raised  ott'  it  last  summer  300  bushels  of  potatoes, 
100  bushels  of  turnips,  100  bushels  of  oats,  beside 
some  wheat  and  buckwheat,  and  a  great  quantity  of 
garden  vegetables,  and  two  barrels  of  pork,  which, 
thank  God,  I  can  use  in  my  own  family,  and  not 
be  compelled  to  sell  it  to  pay  the  rent,  tithes,  or 
taxes;  so  that  I  am  quite  comfortable,  but  very 
uneasy  about  my  friends  at  home." 

Mr.  M'Grcgor,  M.P.,  late  secretary  to  the 
Board  of  Trade,  recorded  the  following  in- 
stance of  successful  agricultural  industry  in 
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New  Branswick,  which  came  under  his  ob- 
servation : — 

"  On  coming  down  the  south-west  hrancli  of  the 
river  Miraniichi,  in  the  autumn  of  18'2H.  where  the 
road  from  Frederictown  ami  the  river  St.  Jnlm  join 
Miramitlii,  I  was  astonishecl"  Iv  sa\s,  "  at  the  unex- 
pected progress  made  during  so  short  a  period  (aliout 
four  years)  in  the  cuhivatiou  nfthr  sull.  An  Auk  i  lean 
told 'me  that  when  he  ])lanlcil  liini^rlf  thnv.  s.vm 
years  before,  he  was  not  woiih  a  shilliim.  Ilr  lias 
now  (1829)  more  than  .'iOO  at n  ^  ymdir  cullivatimi, 
an  immense  flock  of  sheep,  horses,  several  vokes  of 
oxen,  milch  cows,  swine,  and  poultry,  a  large  dwelling- 
house,  a  numerous  train  of  labourers,  one  or  two 
other  houses,  a  forge  with  a  pnwrrful  trip  hammer 
worked hy  water-power,  fullini,'  iiiill.  ^i  isi  mill,  and  two 
sawmills,  all  turned  by  waiir.  \>  ai  ilnse  he  had 
erected  a  building  for  the  douMr  imrpose  of  a  school 
and  chapel,  and  which  he  said  was  open  to  all  per- 
suasions. He  raised  large  crops,  ground  his  own 
corn,  manufactured  the  flax  he  cultivated,  and  the 
wool  of  his  sheep  into  coarse  cloths ;  and  sold  the 
provisions  which  his  farm  jiroduced.  In  his  barn 
was  a  heap  containing  about  90  bushels  of  Indian 
corn,  that  grew  on  a  spot  scarcely  an  acre,  which  he 
pointed  out  to  me.  He  talked  much  in  praise  of  the 
rich  interior  country." 

This  individual  (Mr.  Boies)  had  (1834)  pro- 
bably the  best  cultivated  and  as  well  a  stocked 
faiTu   as   there    was   in   the   province.     He 


raised  in  some  seasons,  about  1,000  bushels 
of  wheat ;  a  large  quantity  of  oats,  Indian 
corn,  peas  and  beans,  turnips,  &c. ;  cuts  200 
tons  of  hay  ;  keeps  30  or  40  oxen,  all  reared 
on  his  farm,  employed  in  the  forest  hauling 
out  timber ;  has  an  extensive  dairy ;  a  pig- 
gery in  which  the  hogs  are  reared,  fattened, 
and  cured,  agreeable  to  the  most  approved 
and  economical  methods;  and  every  other 
concomitant  to  an  extensive  farm;  also  a 
mill  for  the  manufacture,  separately,  of 
flour,  oatmeal,  barleymeal,  Indian  com,  meal, 
and  flour ;  a  carding  mill,  &c. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  laud  in  the  pro- 
vince available  for  settlers.  The  following 
statement  shows  the  quantity  granted  and 
ungranted  in  each  county,  and  also  the  In- 
dian lands.  It  will  be  perceived  that  out  of 
11,715,291  acres  of  land  Jit  for  cultivation 
not  much  more  than  half  a  million  (586,979) 
acres  have  yet  been  cleared.  The  formation 
of  the  St.  Andrews  and  Quebec  railway,  and 
branch  lines,  will  tend  materially  to  the 
opening  of  the  cotmtry.  A  tax  on  wild  lands 
held  unproductively  would  have  a  good  effect : 


Granted  and  Um/ranted  Lands  of  New  Srunswick. 


Cleared 
land,  in 


UnHt  for 
Agriculture.      Agriculture. 


Granted 
and  located 


Ristigouche  .  . 
Gloucester  .  . 
Northumberland 
Kent  .... 
Westmoreland 
Albert  .... 
Saint  John  .  . 
Charlotte  .  .  . 
King's  .... 
Queen's  .  .  . 
Sunbury  .  .  . 
York  .... 
Carleton      .     .     . 

Grand  Totals 


11,439 
17,575 
35.764 
28,218 
93.030 
32,110 
27,134 
49,135 
92,452 
57.089 


941,341 

2,208477 
748,637 
5'^;9,058 
301.088 
290,690 
550,669 
5(58,101 
678,144 
573,614 
1,606,337 
1,894,536 


313,780 
254,966 
736,059 
249,545 
196,352 
100,362 
96,896 
183,556 
189,367 
226,047 
191,204 
535,445 
631,511 


156,979 
332,902 

986,168 
386,398 
577,440 
233,700 
309,147 
317,245 
662,752 
514,204 
377,078 
970,914 
530,802 


1,109,581 
704,538 

1,993,832 
640,002 
301,000 
199,860 
105,573 
466,115 
187,168 
447,076 
405,002 

1,230,686 

2,061,198 


1,266,560 
1,037,440 

2,980,000 

1,026,400 

878,440 

433,560 

414,720 

783,360 

849,920 

961,280 

782,080 

2,201,600 

2,592,000 


11,715,291   3,905 


3,355,729      9,851 


('(/  Lands  in  New  Brunswick  for  the  Indians  in  1842 


n  NoRTHUMliEllLAND— 

On  Little  S,\V.  branch  j 

of  Miraniichi  river    .! 

On  Little  N  \V.  branch  I 


Kent— 

On  Richibucto  river 
„    Buctouche  river 
Gloucester— 

On  Pokcmnuche  rive 
„    Ncpisiquit  river 


10,000 
12,7o0 


m 


Total  Acres  in  the  Prov 


(Jn  Eel  river  .... 
Westmorel.vxd^ 

On  Aboushagiin  river  . 
„  Memramcook  river 
S.visT  John — 

On  Kennebeckasis  river 
York — 

At  Indian  Village — 

LRLETON— 

At  Moductic  river . 
„   Tobiquc  river      .     . 
„  Madawaska  river    . 

!,9.50.     Total  Indians,  ditto 
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Land  is  now  sold  in  New  Bruns^vick  by 
auction,  under  the  Civil  List  Act,  at  3*. 
currency  per  acre,  as  the  minimum  iipset 
price.  A  party  desiring  a  lot  of  land,  ap- 
plies by  petition  for  the  lot  that  he  is 
desirous  of  obtaining.  If  unsurveyed,  an 
order  is  sent  to  him  for  a  survey,  of  which 
he  bears  the  expense.  On  the  return  of  the 
survey,  it  is  advertised  one  month  to  be  sold 
in  the  county  where  the  land  lies.  If  sur- 
veyed, upon  an  application  being  made  it  is 
at  once  advertised  to  be  sold  at  the  monthly 
sale.  In  the  one  case,  the  party  advances 
the  expense  of  the  survey  ;  and  in  the  other, 
an  established  price  of  'dd.  per  acre  is  added 
to  the  minimum  price  of  laud.  The  party 
attends  at  the  sale,  and  if  he  purchases, 
and  pays  down  the  money,  he  obtains  a  dis- 
count of  20  per  cent,  for  prompt  payment. 
If  he  does  not  pay  for  the  land,  he  pays  one- 
foui-th,  and  enters  into  a  bond  to  the  crown 
for  the  remaining  three-fourths,  payable  in 
one,  two,  and  three  years,  without  interest, 
and  receives  a  location  ticket.  The  money 
is  transmitted  by  the  local  deputy  to  the 
receiver-general  of  the  province,  and  even- 
tually finds  its  way  into  the  general  revenues 
of  the  country. 

]\Iany  settlers  who  arrived  a  few  years  ago 
in  New  Brunswick,  without  a  shiUing,  are 
now  the  owners  of  fine  freeholds,  surrounded 
with  abundance,  in  a  healthy  climate,  and 
under  the  protection  of  laws  of  their  own 
making. 

The  area  of  New  Brunswick  is  estimated, 
in  round  numbers,  at  nearly  17,000,000 
acres;  of  these,  5,000,000  are  said  to  be 
granted;  2,000,000  are  deducted  for  water 
and  waste;  and  the  remaining  10,000,000, 
fit  for  settlement  and  cultivation,  are  in  a 
state  of  wilderness,  imgranted,  and  at  the 
disposal  of  government. 

According  to  the  New  Brunswick  Blue 
Book  for  1818,  the  land  gi-anted  and  sold  in 
New  Brunswick,  in  1848,  under  100  acres, 
was,  6,639  in  117  gi-ants;  above  100,  and 
not  exceeding  500  acres,  92,737  in  282 
grants;  exceeding  500  acres,  15,015.  Total 
number  of  acres  granted  and  sold  during  the 
year,  114,391,  of  which  46,228  acres  were 
purchased,  and  68,163  granted.  The  average 
price,  per  acre,  was  2s.  9d. 

The  number  of  acres  granted  in  the  colony 
up  to  1818,  has  been  3,915,498;  and  the 
number  sold,  1,720,296.  There  remain  still 
to  be  granted,  13,511,154  acres  of  land. 

From  a  recent  Report  of  the  surveyor- 
general  of  New  Brunswick  upon  the  present 


state  of  crown  lands,  it  appears  that  the  whole 
quantity  of  land  sold  during  the  year  1848, 
amounted  to  26,76U  acres,  of  which  14.777 
acres  have  been  paid  for  in  full,  and  upon 
which  .£1789  19s.  3d.  have  been  received; 
leaving  11,984^  acres,  which  have  been  sold 
under  the  instalment  system,  and  upon  which 
£473  3s.  4d.  have  been  received. 

The  timber  licences  for  the  past  year 
cover,  it  is  stated,  an  area  of  2,157  square 
miles,  at  an  average  rate  of  16s.  8\d.  per 
mile,  producing  £1,992  8s.  The  highest 
rate  paid  for  any  one  lot  w,as  ,€20  Is.  per 
square  mile,  being  a  licence  for  9  square 
miles,  situate  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
St.  Croix,  about  25  miles  above  St.  Stephen. 
The  quantity  of  land  under  licence  in  1847 
was  5,360  square  miles,  which  produced  the 
sum  of  £3,585  7s.  9d.,  the  highest  price 
paid  per  square  mile  being  £5,  the  whole 
quantity  averaging  only  10s.  5^d.  per  square 
mile. 

The  immigration  into  New  Brunswick, 
during  the  year  1848,  amounted  to  only 
4,020  persons,  being  a  decrease,  as  compared 
with  1847,  of  11,249,  and  as  compared  with 
1846,  of  5,745  persons. 

The  Blue  Book  for  1840,  contains  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

Prices  of  Provmons. — "WTieaten  flour,  per 
barrel  of  1961bs.,  £1  9s.  M.;  wheat,  per 
imperial  bvishel,  5s.  5d. ;  wheaten  bread, 
per  lb.,  2d.  ;  horned  cattle,  £7  10s. ; 
horses,  each,  £25  ;  sheep,  per  score, 
£13  10s. ;  swine,  each,  £2  10s. ;  milk,  per 
quart,  3W. ;  butter,  9d. ;  cheese,  7d. ;  beef, 
3(/. ;  nnitton,  or  pork,  4ci. ;  rice,  3d. ;  cof- 
fee, \Q\d.  ;  tea,  3s.  7d. ;  sugar,  per  lb.,  %d. ; 
salt,  per  bushel.  Is.  Ad. ;  wine,  10s. ;  brandy, 
9s. ;  beer,  per  gallon.  Is.  9hd. ;  tobacco, 
per  lb.,  Is.  Qtd. 

Wages  for  Labour. — Domestic,  30s.  to 
60s. ;  predial,  30s.  to  45s.,  with  board  and 
lodging,  per  month ;  trades,  4'S.  Qd.  to  8s. 
per  day. 

Fisheries. —  New  Brunswick  possesses  a 
coast  line  of  500  miles  in  extent,  admiral)ly 
iidapted  by  its  deep  bays,  coves,  and  inlets, 
for  piscatory  pursuits. 

Tlie  colonists  com))lain  that  they  are  not 
protected  from  the  dcpi  edations  of  the  Ame- 
ricans, who,  contrary  to  treaty,  and  to 
national  rights,  fish  within  three  miles  of  the 
land,  and  carry  off  their  prey,  despite  of 
crviiscrs  or  coast  guard.  Dr.  Gesner  says, 
the  fisheries  of  New  Brunswick,  if  duly 
protected,  and  pursued  with  energy,  would 
form  one  of  the  principal   sources   of  her 
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wcaltli  and  prosperity.  The  coasts,  indented 
l)y  numerous  liarbours,  bays,  and  rivers, 
afford  every  facility  for  shore  and  deep-sea- 
fisliing ;  and  although  the  praetiees  of  the 
Americans  have  annually  reduced  the  num- 
bers of  the  finny  tribes,  they  are  still  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  render  the  employment, 
under  proper  management,  profitable.  But, 
from  causes  already  adverted  to,  the  demand 
for  timber  and  a  scanty  population,  the 
fisheries  are  not  pursued  with  energy,  and 
the  fishermen  lack  the  stimulus  of  the 
bounties  given  to  the  Americans,  with  whom 
they  ai-e  unable  to  maintain  a  competition. 

The  whole  number  of  fishing  vessels  be- 
longing to  the  ports  and  harbours  of  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  side  of  the  province,  in  1840, 
was  only  65.  Their  burthens  were  from  10 
to  30  tons  each.  The  present  number,  in- 
cluding 20  belonging  to  Grand  Manan,  will 
not  exceed  70,  exclusive  of  shore-fishing- 
boats.  That  island  alone,  with  a  proper 
population,  could  employ  advantageously 
100,  and  the  whole  coast  600.  The  number 
of  fishing  vessels  belonging  to  the  United 
States,  and  fishing  in  the  same  waters,  is  as 
10  to  1.  The  fishermen  of  the  province, 
with  few  exceptions,  are  far  less  persevering 
and  industrious  than  the  Americans,  or  even 
the  people  of  Nova  Scotia. 

The  larger  vessels  fish  for  cod  on  the 
banks.  The  shore-fishing  is  carried  on  in 
boats;  but  they  are  often  very  imperfectly 
supplied  with  fishing-tackle,  and  the  catch  is 
\imited.  There  is  an  annual  decrease  in  the 
number  of  codfish  along  the  shores,  while 
the  haddock  are  quite  as  plentiful  as  they 
were  iu  former  years — a  circumstance  arising 
from  the  fact  that  the  "  garbage"  thrown 
into  the  sea  is  more  destructive  to  codfish 
than  to  haddock.  Halibut,  hake,  and  other 
kinds  of  fish,  are  taken  by  the  baited  codfish 
hook ;  jiollock  are  trailed  for  in  swift  wa- 
ter. Herring  are  taken  in  nets,  but  the 
greatest  quantities  are  caught  in  "  wares." 
These  are  circular  enclosures  of  sti'ong 
stakes,  driven  into  the  beaches  near  low- 
water  mark,  and  interwoven  with  brush- 
wood. At  high-water  they  are  covered  by 
the  sea.  When  the  tide  recedes,  the  fish  are 
enclosed  in  the  ware,  and  left  dry.  The 
enclosure  is  sometimes  made  with  strong 
nets.  Sweeps  are  ako  made  by  large  seines. 
It  frequently  happens  that  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  heiTing  are  taken  in  a  single 
tide  than  can  be  secured  by  the  fishermen, 
or  perhaps  more  than  their  stock  will  cure. 
In  such  instances,  great  quantities  of  dead 


fish  are  washed  away,  and  which,  with  the 
offal  thrown  into  the  water,  are  no  doubt  a 
great  injury  to  the  fisheries;  yet  little  at- 
tention is  given  to  this  abuse  of  one  of  the 
best  temporal  gifts  of  Providence.  Five 
hundred  and  even  one  thousand  barrels  of 
herring  are  sometimes  taken  in  one  of  these 
wares  in  a  single  night-tide.  Dr.  Gesner 
states,  that  he  has  never  known  an  instance 
on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  where 
the  proprietors  of  one  of  these  wooden 
cages  were  prepared  to  secure  g,  large  catch, 
or  "  haul,"  as  it  is  frequently  called. 

These  "  wares,"  erected  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fishing  season  in  almost  all  the 
bays,  harbours,  and  creeks,  are  frequently 
leased  to  the  Americans,  who  catch,  cure, 
and  smoke  the  fish  upon  the  shores  by  the 
consent  of  the  inhabitants,  and  in  direct 
violation  of  the  Treaty  of  1783,  and  the 
Convention  of  1818.  In  Passamaquoddy 
Bay,  they  fish  for  cod  within  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  British  islands.  The  advan- 
tages of  the  people  are  thus  sacrificed,  often 
for  small  supplies  of  American  goods,  which 
are  called  for  by  their  pressing  necessities, 
the  oflspring  of  theii'  idleness,  and  the  re- 
linquishment of  their  rights.  That  the  fish- 
eries are  capable  of  supporting  an  extensive 
trade,  and  of  affording  ample  remuneration 
to  individual  exertion,  is  certain,  from  the 
success  that  always  attends  the  labours  of 
those  who  pursue  them  with  activity  and 
energy.  In  1839  (which  was  an  unfavourable 
season  for  fishing),  William  Gubtail  pur- 
chased for  his  son  a  boat  of  11  tons  burthen, 
for  which  he  paid  JlOO.  With  this  small 
vessel,  the  son,  with  foui'  men  whom  he  had 
hired,  not  only  cleared  the  expenses  and 
purchase-money  of  the  vessel,  &c.,  but  sup- 
ported the  whole  of  his  father's  family  during 
the  whole  of  the  winter.  Between  the 
months  of  ^lay  and  October  of  1840,  he 
made  three  trips  to  the  deep-sea-fishing,  and 
caught  250  quintals  of  codfish.  Twice  he 
went  to  the  herring  fishing,  and  landed  170 
barrels.  He  also  made  a  third  voyage  for 
herrings.  Thus,  in  less  than  six  months,  he 
cleared  double  the  value  of  his  vessel,  paid 
lus  expenses,  and  supported  his  family. 

Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  and 
islands  engage  in  the  different  employments 
of  agriculture,  fishing,  and  lumbering ;  but 
as  might  be  expected,  they  are  unsuccessful 
in  each  of  those  branches  of  labour.  They 
plant  a  few  potatoes,  and  fish  iu  boats  during 
the  summer.  In  winter  they  embark  for 
the   forest,    shoot,    or  remain   idle.     Many 
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who  take  large  supplies  of  fish  during  their 
season,  are  compelled  to  purchase  them  from 
the  trader  during  the  cold  months  at  a 
high  price.  These  observations  will  not, 
however,  apply  to  the  whole  fishing  popida- 
tion,  of  whom  exceptions  are  to  be  made  for 
a  few  indiddualfi  who  live  comfortably,  and 
have,  by  tlieir  industry,  gained  an  honest 
independence.  The  present  degraded  and 
unprofitable  state  of  the  fisheries  has  re- 
sulted from  the  violations  of  the  convention 
by  the  American  fishermen,  who  obtain 
bounties  on  fish  taken  and  cured  upon  Bri- 
tish shores,  and  the  iudifl'crence  of  the  coast 
settlers,  who  remain  contented  with  a  pre- 
cai'ious  subsistence,  the  result  of  idleness, 
rather  than  earn  a  comfortable  competency. 
As  natural  consequences,  poverty,  and  some- 
times absolute  misery,  is  too  often  seen 
among  them,  and  the  resom'ces  of  both  the 
sea  and  the  land  are  unproductive  iu  their 
hands. 

Mackerel  may  be  taken  in  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  from  the  1st  of  May  to  the  middle  of 
October.  They  are  taken  by  hooks,  or  on 
jigs ;  nets  are  seldom  employed.  Mackerel 
fishing  is  not  followed  with  much  enter- 
prise, and  is  therefore  seldom  profitable. 
The  principal  shad  fisheries  are  those  of  the 
St.  John  and  Peticodiac.  Salmon  are  taken 
iu  the  small  bays  and  large  rivers  in  nets, 
or  speared  during  the  dark  hours  of  the 
night.  Shad  and  gaspereau  are  caught  in 
nets.  A  fish  called  menhaden,  which  re- 
sembles a  small  shad,  although  plentiful,  is 
not  deemed  profitable.  Porpoises  are  shot 
by  the  Indians  during  the  summer  for  their 
oil.  Lobsters  and  other  shellfish  are  abun- 
dant. Whales  are  seen  upon  the  coast  at 
all  seasons,  but  no  attempts  ai-e  made  to 
capture  them. 

The  Mechanics'  Whale-fishing  Company, 
and  C.  C.  Stewart,  Esq.,  of  St.  John,  are 
engaged  in  the  whale  fishery  of  tlie  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  exports  of  whale  oil  from  the 
province  average  about  100,000  gallons,  and 
of  sperm  oil  50,000  gallons  per  annum. 

The  fisheries  on  the  N.E.,  or  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  coast  of  New  Brunswick  are  not 
in  a  more  prosperous  state  than  those  of  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  except  at  Caraquette,  which 
exports  from  8,000  to  10,000  qiuntals  of  dry 
fisii  aninially.  The  encroachments  and  con- 
traband trade  of  the  American  fishermen 
are  even  more  daring  in  the  Gulf  than  along 
the  Atlantic  coast. 

Cod-fish  are  still  abundant  on  many  of 
tlie   hanks   and    hlioals,   and    great   facilities 


are  oftered  for  shore-fishing.  Haddock,  pol- 
lock, and  halibut  are  very  numerous  at  cer- 
tain seasons :  with  these  there  are  immense 
shoals  of  herring.  Caplin  are  sometimes 
carted  on  the  fields  for  manure.  Salmon 
frequent  all  the  rivers;  but  since  the  erec- 
tion of  saw-mills  their  numbers  have  de- 
creased. Gaspereau  and  smelts  are  taken  in 
the  principal  streams;  and  sea  trout  enter 
the  lagoons. 

Mackerel  may  be  taken  in  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawi'ence  and  Bay  Chaleurs  from  May  to 
October,  and  large  catches  are  made  by  the 
American  fishermen.  In  summer  the  mack- 
erel are  lean,  but  in  the  autumn  they  are 
remarkably  fat  and  of  large  size.  Lobsters, 
clams,  and  other  shellfish  are  plentiful. 
Oysters  are  shipped  from  difi'erent  parts  of 
the  shore  to  Quebec,  Halifax,  St.  John,  and 
other  places.  In  the  early  settlement  of  the 
country,  walruses  were  taken,  and  they  are 
still  occasionally  seen.  There  are  two  varieties 
of  seals.  Whales  pni-sue  the  fish  into  the 
Gulf  dm'ing  the  summer,  but  no  attempts 
are  made  to  capture  them.  From  the  rapid 
increase  of  population,  it  would  natui-ally 
resvdt  that  the  exports  of  fish  would  be 
enlarged;  yet,  from  causes  already  adverted 
to,  the  fisheries  advance  but  slowly,  and 
unless  they  are  protected  by  the  govern- 
ment, they  will  be  altogether  in  the  hands 
of  the  French  and  Americans.  These  inex- 
haustible maritime  resources  are  neglected, 
and  a  general  apathy  prevails  towards  the 
inqjrovement  of  those  blessings  Providence 
has  so  abundantly  dispensed  in  the  waters 
of  the  coast.  The  foregoing  remarks  are 
almost  entirely  derived  from  the  personal 
observations  of  Dr.  Gesner,  who  expresses 
himself  strongly  against  the  "  encroachments 
of  the  Americans." 

The   exportation   of  the  produce  of  the 
fisheries  of  New  Brunswick  in  1830  was.  of — 
27,825  crots. 
21,177  barrels. 
2,783  kegs. 
4,9,52  boxes. 
6,3.50  number. 
Fish  oil         ... 

_  18.'!4. 
Dry  cod,  26,559  quintals 
Wet  cod,  693  barrels  . 
Herrings,  3,653  boxes,  365  barrels         .  709 

Mackerel,  3,014  barrels  ...  2  564 
Salmon,  809  barrels  ....  1,787 
Oilier  sorts  .  .  ...  5,564 
Train  oil 9,577 

Total £35,972 

•  Colonial  System,  by  Henry  Hliss,  Esq.,  p.  58. 
London,  1833. 


Dried'  fish     . 
Pickled  fish . 


Smoked  fish. 


12,302  gallo 

.  £15.188 
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1835. 

Value. 

Fish,  dried 

.  £12,894 

„     pickled         .         .         .         . 

.     21,269 

„     smoked        .         .         .         . 

.        1,944 

Oil,  cod  liver         .         .         .         . 

849 

„     seal        

.       1,088 

„     whale 

.     10,988 

Total  .         .         .         . 

.  £49,032 

1839. 

Value. 

Fish  dried,  23,594  quintals    . 

.  £16,227 

„;.UI«1   /1 6,656  barrels 
„      pickled  1  g_242  kits     . 

;}  19,812 

„      smoked,  14,365  boxes  . 

.       6,8.J4 

Oil,  whale,  78,327  gallons     . 

.       7,720 

„    sperm,  15,877 

.       3,969 

„    cod,      12,827        „ 

.      1,727 

Whalebone,  236  cwt.     . 

.       1,323 

Total  .         .         .         . 

.  £57,6321 

1844. 
Pickled  salmon      .         .     6,479  barrels,  5419  kits. 
Smoked       „  .         .        406  bo.\es. 

Mackerel       ...  24  barrels. 

Dried  fish  .  .  .  12,405  quintals. 
Alewives  &  shads,  salted  16,346  barrels. 
Codfish,  pickled  .  .  214  barrels. 
Herring,  salted      .         .     1,754  barrels. 

„  smoked  .         .     7,308  boxes. 

Seal  oil  .         .         .        240  gallons. 

Cod  oil  .         .         .         .     5,774       „ 

The    above  return  does  not  include  the 
Port  of  St.  Andi-ew's  and  its  outbays. 

184.5. 
Fish,  dried,  8,842  quintals     . 
,     salted  17,923  barrels    . 
„      smoked,  10,058  boxes 
„      oil,  71  barrels 


Total  . 


£21,697 


In  1847,  the  exports  of  fish  from  the 
port  of  St.  John  were,  dried,  13,022  quintals, 
value  £7,374;  salted,  18,861  barrels,  value 
£15,078;  smoked,  11,020  boxes,  value 
£1,136;  oil,  3,507  gallons,  value  £318. 
From  St.  Andrew's,  in  the  same  year,  the 
fish  exported  was  valued  at  £5,379. 

The  legislature  of  the  province  have 
recently  offered  a  small  tonnage  bounty  on 
fishing- vessels ;  but  the  whole  sum  granted 
for  that  object  was  too  small  to  have  any 
beneficial  effect  upon  fishing  industry,  which 
win  be  observed  to  be  on  the  decline. 

Property. — By  a  statement  made  in  1833, 
in  New  Brunswick,  the  value  of  property  in 
the  province  was  stated  to  be — city,  seaport. 


and  inland  towns,  villages,  &c. ;  agricul- 
tural produce,  implements,  and  live  stock, 
£3,000,000.  Marine  and  inland  navigation, 
£575,000.  Saw,  grist,  and  fulling-mills, 
£425,000.  Total,  £4,000,000.  This  amount 
must  now  be  largely  increased.  There  is  a 
great  spirit  of  public  improvement  in  the 
province.  A  railroad  is  in  progress  of  con- 
struction from  St.  Andrew's  to  Frcdericton ; 
to  be  continued,  if  the  funds  can  be  obtained, 
to  Quebec;  and  New  Brunswick  may  not 
only  be  considered  one  of  the  most  eligible 
colonies  of  the  British  empire  for  the  loca- 
tion of  emigrants,  but  also  one  of  the  most 
thriving  and  loyal  portions  of  the  domin- 
ions of  oiu-  gracious  sovereign. 

The  recent  Lieutenant-governor  of  New 
Brunswick,  Sir  W.  M.  G.  Colebrooke,  who 
has  had  considerable  experience  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  colonial  government,  and 
received  the  high  commendation  of  succes- 
sive Secretaries  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
paid  the  following  tribute  to  New  Bruns- 
wick, in  a  despatch  to  Earl  Grey,  dated 
St.  John's,  New  Brunswick,  8th  April,  1848, 
when  transmitting  the  annual  report  on  the 
Blue  Book  for  the  year : — 

"  At  the  close  of  an  administration  of 
seven  years,  it  is  due  to  this  province  to 
bear  my  testimony  to  the  value  of  it,  as  one 
of  the  most  important  possessions  of  the 
crown.  The  spirit  \vith  which  its  hardy  and 
persevering  inhabitants  have,  in  sixty  years, 
triumphed  over  the  difficulties  opposed  to 
them  in  the  settlement  of  such  a  country, 
and  accumulated  so  large  an  amount  of  agri- 
cultural, maritime,  and  commercial  wealth, 
is  an  earnest  of  the  success  which  wdl  attend 
their  future  labours,  aided  by  the  co-opera- 
tion of  British  enterprise  and  capital.  In 
the  present  advanced  state  of  the  arts,  and 
the  recent  triumphs  of  skill  and  science, 
which  have  contributed  so  largely  to  unite 
the  families  of  mankind,  and  to  diffuse  to 
the  remotest  quarters  the  blessings  of  civil- 
ization and  improvement,  the  progress  of 
this  fine  province  cannot  fail  to  be  accele- 
rated, and  its  connection  with  the  United 
Kingdom  strengthened  and  cemented,  a 
result  which  will  assuredly  be  productive  of 
great  reciprocal  benefits." 


•  Colonial  tables,  Murray,  vol.  ii.  p.  250.  not  specified  ;  the  table  therefore  only  refers  to  the 

t  In  the  custom-house  returns  of  the  outports  of    exports  of  the  Port  of  St.  John  for  that  year. 
New  Brunswick,  the  articles  exported  in   1830  are 
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Prince  Edwai-d  Island  (formerly  called  St. 
John's)  is  situated  in  a  recess  or  bay  in  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  lies  between  45° 
50'  and  47°  7'  N.  lat.,  and  between  62° 
and  64°  27'  W.  long.  It  is  separated  on 
the  W.  from  New  Brunswick,  on  the  S. 
from  Nova  Scotia,  and  on  the  E.  from  Cape 
Breton,  by  the  Straits  of  Northumberland. 
The  nearest  points  of  Prince  Edward  Island 
to  the  neighbouring  provinces  are.  West 
Cape,  which  is  11  miles  from  Richibuctoo 
in  New  Brunswick;  Cape  Traverse,  which  is  9 
miles  from  Cape  Tormentine  in  Nova  Scotia; 
and  East  Cape,  which  is  27  miles  from  Cape 
Breton  Island.  Its  exceedingly  irregular 
outline  somewhat  resembles  a  crescent  in  its 
general  appearance,  the  concave  side  being 
towards  the  gulf,  into  which  its  boundai-y 
capes  project.  A  line  drawn  through  the 
centre  of  the  island  would  measure  about  135 
miles ;  its  extreme  breadth  is  34  miles ;  and 
its  area  is  estimated  at  2,134  square  miles. 
Who  first  discovered  it  does  not  appear  to 
be  clearly  established.  Robertson,  Bou- 
chette,  and  M'Gregor,  speak  of  it  as  the 
first  land  seen  by  Cabot  after  his  discovery 
of  Newfoundland  in  1497,  and  suppose  it  to 
have  been  afterwards  re- discovered  by  Vera- 
zani ;  but  Mun-ay  remarks  that  the  former 
conclusion  seems  wholly  inconsistent  with 
Ilakluyt's  brief  narrative,  and  that  the  latter 
is  not  justified  by  Verazaui's  own  account  of 
his  voyage.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  men- 
tioned by  Champlain  under  the  name  of  St. 
John,  and  its  situation  and  extent  arc  accu- 
rately described.  It  was  included  by  the 
French  in  the  vast  territory  called  New 
France,  and  in  1663  was  leased  or  granted, 
together  with  the  Magdalen,  Bird,  and  Brion 
Islands,  to  the  Sieur  Doublet,  a  captain  in 
the  French  navy,  to  be  held  as  a  feudal 
tenure,  under  a  fishing  company  established 
at  tiie  island  of  Miscou.  Little  progress, 
exce])t  the  establishment  of  a  few  fishing 
stations,  was  made,  untU  after  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  in  1715,  when  many  French  families 


removed  there  from  Acadia,  and  by  their 
account  of  its  fertility  allured  settlers  from 
Cape  Breton ;  but  in  this  they  were  discou- 
raged by  the  French  government,  who  were 
desirous  of  making  the  latter  place  the 
centre  of  their  power  in  America.  In  1745 
it  was  captured  by  tlie  New  England  forces, 
but  subsequently  restored  by  the  treaty  of 
Aix  la  Chapelle.  In  1  758  it  was  re-taken, 
and  permanently  annexed  to  Britain;  the 
number  of  inhabitants  at  this  period  is  stated 
by  Haliburton  as  4,100.  The  island  was 
well  stocked  with  horned  cattle ;  a  consider- 
able portion  of  it  had  been  brought  under 
cultivation,  and  some  of  the  farmers  raised 
annually  1,200  bushels  of  corn  for  the  Que- 
bec market.  For  the  two  preceding  years 
Prince  Edward  had  been  the  resort  of  the 
Mic-Mac  Indians,  who,  assisted  by  the 
French,  had  made  many  sudden  incursions 
into  Nova  Scotia,  and  committed  fearful 
barbarities  on  the  English  colonists.  ^Vhen 
Lord  Rollo  took  possession  of  the  French  gov- 
ernor's house,  he  there  found  several  English 
scalps  hung  up  as  trophies.  In  consequence 
of  the  determined  hostility  manifested  by 
the  Acadians  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  they 
were  included  in  the  order  for  the  removal 
of  their  countrymen  from  Nova  Scotia,  and 
a  large  number  were  shipped  off  to  tlie 
neighboiu'ing  continent,  and  to  the  southern 
colonies.  Some  were  sent  to  France,  where 
they  were  but  ill  received,  and  upbraided  for 
the  systematic  aggi-ession  which  had  so  ma- 
terially conduced  to  undermine  the  dominion 
of  France  in  North  America.  In  1763,  the 
island  was  confirmed  to  Britain,  and  was 
included  in  the  general  survey  of  the  British 
empire  in  America  in  1761,  which  the  first 
American  war  put  a  stop  to  on  the  continent. 
The  survey  of  the  island  being  completed  in 
1766,  various  schemes  for  its  cultivation  and 
settlement  were  proposed :  amongst  others, 
the  Earl  of  Egmont,  then  first  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  proposed  settling  it  on  a  feudal 
plan,  his  lordship  to  preside  as  lord  para- 
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mount,  wth  a  certain  number  of  baronies  to  | 
be  held  from  him,  each  baron  to  erect  a 
castle  or  stronghold;  maintain  a  certain 
number  of  men-at-arms  ;  and,  with  their 
under-tenants,  to  perform  suit  and  service, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  ancient  feu- 
dal tenures  of  Europe.  This  strange  scheme 
was  rejected  as  impracticable,  but  another 
almost  as  extraordinary  was  adopted  in  its 
stead.  It  was  resolved  to  grant  the  whole 
island  to  individuals  considered  to  have 
claims  upon  the  government  (principally 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  who  had 
served  during  the  war),  on  certain  con- 
ditions prescribed  by  the  then  Board  of 
Trade  and  Plantations.  The  number  of 
applications  being  very  great,  it  was  arranged 
that  the  grants  should  be  drawn  by  way  of 
lottery. 

The  land  was  divided  into  townships, 
(each  containing  about  20,000  acres),  some 
tickets  being  a  prize  of  a  whole  township, 
others  of  half,  and  others  of  a  third.  By 
the  conditions  annexed,  the  holders  of  26 
of  the  townships  were  to  pay  six  shillings 
per  annum  for  each  100  acres ;  the  holders 
of  29  other  townships,  four  shillings  per 
annum  for  the  same  quantity ;  and  the 
holders  of  11  other  townships,  two  shiUiugs 
per  annum;  all  being  equally  bound  to 
settle  their  land  in  the  proportion  of  one 
settler  to  each  200  acres,  within  10  years 
from  the  date  of  tlieir  grants,  which,  iu  the 
event  of  their  failing  to  do,  were  to  be  de- 
clared void.  Prince  Edward  Island  being 
then  included  under  the  same  government 
as  Nova  Scotia,  it  was  necessary  for  the 
governor  to  pass  grants  of  the  townships  to 
the  holders  of  the  tickets ;  the  mandamus 
under  the  king's  sign  manual  commanding 
him  to  do  so,  bears  date  August,  1767 ;  and 
the  whole  island  passed  from  the  crown  in  a 
single  day,  excepting  only  the  small  reser- 
vations for  three  intended  county  towns  and 
two  townships,  which  had  been  pre\'iously 
partly  occupied,  with  the  permission  of 
government,  by  a  fishing  company.  The 
result  was  anything  but  satisfactory.  Mr. 
John  Stewart,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for 
much  valuable  information  on  the  subject, 
says,  that  many  of  the  holders  of  the  tickets 
had  never  any  intention  of  expending  cither 
their  time  or  their  money  in  settling  the 
island,  and  had  used  their  interest  only  for 
the  sake  of  obtaining  a  saleable  commodity. 
The  grants  were,  therefore,  very  soon  brought 
into  the  market :  some  of  them  at  first 
fetched    £1,000    each;    but   as    the    supi^ly 


quickly  exceeded  the  demand,  the  price 
diminished  to  one-half,  the  greater  number 
sold  being  purchased  by  a  few  individuals  on 
speculation. 

With  the  idea  of  promoting  the  settle- 
ment of  the  island,  a  large  majority  of  the 
proprietors  petitioned  the  king  that  the 
colony  should  be  erected  into  a  separate 
government  from  Nova  Scotia ;  and,  in  order 
to  defray  the  expense  of  this  alteration,  they 
oflTered  to  commence  paying  the  one-half  of 
their  quit  rents  on  May,  1769,  although,  by 
the  terms  of  settlement,  they  were  only  to 
become  payable  on  Michaelmas  day,  five 
years  after  the  date  of  the  grants,  while  the 
payment  of  the  other  half  was  to  have  been 
postponed  for  20  years.  Their  proposal  was 
acceded  to;  and,  in  1770,  a  governor  (Mr. 
Paterson)  and  other  officers  arrived.  At 
this  time  there  were  not  more  than  150 
families  and  five  proprietors  on  the  island. 
After  ten  years  little  was  found  to  have  been 
aeeomplished :  a  few  enterprising  and  con- 
scientious persons  acted  up  to  the  spirit  of 
their  engagement,  among  whom  was  Sir 
James  Montgomery,  then  Lord  Chief  Baron 
of  the  Scotch  Court  of  Exchequer ;  but  the 
greater  number  shamefully  neglected  the 
duties  they  had  voluntarily  undertaken.  Had 
all  the  proprietors  acted  together,  a  fine  and 
thriving  settlement  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  been  speedily  established ;  but,  as  it 
happened,  the  whole  burthen  was  thrown 
upon  a  small  number,  who  were  quite  unable 
to  sustain  the  load  so  unjustly  imposed  on 
them,  notwithstanding  the  vigorous  efforts 
they  made  to  do  so.  Tracadie  was  settled 
by  '  Captain  Macdonald,  with  300  High- 
landers, and  the  governor  induced  many 
exiled  and  other  Acadians  to  establish  them- 
selves in  the  island.  In  some  instances, 
poor  settlers  were  landed  in  dift'ei-ent  town- 
ships, far  from  any  other  inhabitants,  without 
proper  provision  being  made  for  their  imme- 
diate wants.  Many,  therefore,  abandoned 
the  place  in  disgust,  and  spread  imfavourable 
reports  of  the  colony,  by  which  its  settle- 
ment was  greatly  retarded.  Another  obstacle 
is  said  to  have  arisen  from  the  proprietors 
being  unable  to  grant  that  soccage  tenure 
under  the  crown  which  is  esteemed  the  most 
secure.  The  colony  progi'essed,  however, 
though  but  slowly ;  and  as  at  the  time  of  its 
being  erected  into  a  separate  government, 
the  representative  of  the  sovereign  had  been 
authorized  to  summon  a  general  assembly 
whenever  he  should  deem  the  island  suffi- 
ciently settled,  Governor  Paterson,  in  1773, 
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called  the   first  meeting  of  the  Provincial 
Leo;islature. 

In  November,  1775,  two  armed  American 
cruisers,  taking  advantage  of  the  defenceless 
state  of  the  island,  landed  at  Charlotte 
town,  plvmdered  it,  and  carried  off  the  act- 
ing governor,  a  member  of  the  council,  and 
the  surveyor-general;  but  on  the  commanders 
proceeding  to  the  American  head-quarters, 
they  were  rebuked  by  general  Washington, 
told,  they  had  "  done  those  things  which 
they  ought  not  to  have  done,  and  left  undone 
what  it  was  their  duty  to  have  done,"  and 
dismissed  fi-om  their  command.  The  pri- 
soners were  instantly  set  free,  with  many 
courteous  expressions  of  regret  for  their 
sufferings,  and  the  plundered  property  was 
entirely  restored. 

It  is  a  pleasing  duty  to  record  an  act,  so 
perfectly  in  unison  with  the  noble  character 
of  Washington. 

In  1776,  it  being  found  that  the  few  pro- 
prietors who  paid  their  quit-rents  did  not 
contribute  a  sufficient  sum  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  government,  and  the  gover- 
nor being  unwilling  to  proceed  against  the 
defaulters,  who  were  generally  persons  of 
rank  and  influence  in  England,  an  applica- 
tion was  made  to  parliament  for  an  annual 
grant  to  defray  the  civil  expenditure,  which 
application  was  complied  with. 

Both  governor  Paterson,  and  general  Fan- 
ning in  1789,  are  accused  of  having  greatly 
impeded  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  by  en- 
deavouring to  monopolize  it,  to  the  detriment 
of  the  settlers  with  whom  they  were  con- 
stantly at  variance.  The  late  duke  of  Kent, 
then  commander-in-chief  of  the  North 
American  colonies  (where,  at  two  different 
periods,  he  resided  ten  years)  paid  much 
attention  to  the  island  ;  organized  the  forma- 
tion of  some  provincial  troops,  cavalry  and 
infantry,  and  the  erection  of  batteries  for  the 
better  protection  of  Charlotte  town;  the 
result  of  these  precautions,  was  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  colony,  during  the  war,  from  any 
molestation.  It  was  at  this  period  that  the 
name  of  the  island  having  been  found  incon- 
venient, from  being  the  same  as  those  of  the 
chief  towns  in  New  Brunswick  and  New- 
foundland, it  was  changed  from  St.  John  to 
Prince  Edward,  as  a  mark  of  grateful  attacl 
mcnt  to  one  who  well  deserved  it.  In  Au- 
gust, 1800,  the  duke  sailed  for  lOngland,  to 
the  sincere  regret  of  the  North  American 
colonists,  in  whose  prosperity  he  had  shown 
himself  warmly  iiitcrestrd.  Tti  ISO],  tii( 
arrears  of  (luit-ri-nts  ainouiiicd  to  .t'>'.),UVZ 


being,  in  many  instances,  considerably  more 
than  the  townships  would  have  realised  if 
put  up  by  auction.  Government  therefore 
determined  to  accept  a  moderate  composi- 
tion which  should  fall  lightest  on  those  who 
had  made  the  most  efforts  to  settle  their 
land.  The  townships,  whose  proprietors  were 
in  arrears  for  quit-rent,  were  accordingly 
divided  into  five  classes:  1st.  Those  which 
had  the  full  number  of  people  required  by 
the  terms  of  the  original  grants,  were  only  to 
pay  four  years'  quit-rent,  in  lieu  of  all  arrears 
from  1769  to  1801.  2nd.  Those  with  half 
the  population  were  to  pay  five  years'  quit- 
rent,  in  lieu  of  all  arrears.  3rd.  Those  with 
from  a  quarter  to  half  the  stipulated  num- 
ber, nine  years'  quit-rent.  4th.  Those  with 
less  than  a  quarter,  twelve  years'  quit-rent ; 
and  5th.  The  owners  of  those  which  were 
wholly  waste  and  uninhabited,  were  called 
on  to  pay  fifteen  years'  quit-rent  i.  e.,  less 
than  half  the  amount  owed  by  them. 

The  liberal  terms  of  this  composition,  by 
freeing  the  land  from  lica\'y  claims,  had  an 
almost  instantaneous  effect  on  the  prosperity 
of  the  island,  which  made  rapid  strides  in 
population  and  social  comfort.  Some  propri- 
etors, nevertheless,  did  not  avail  themselves 
of  this  commutation,  and  waited  for  easier 
terms ;  it  became,  therefore,  necessary  to 
proceed  against  them,  and  in  1804  judgment 
was  obtained  by  the  receiver-general  of  the 
quit-rents  against  ten  townships,  five  half- 
ditto  and  one-third  ditto,  which  were  es- 
cheated to  the  crown  for  non-payment  of 
the  quit-rents.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  the  rents  had  not  been  annually  exacted, 
instead  of  being  allowed  to  accumulate  for 
so  long  a  period,  as  the  holders  of  the  land 
would  probably  have  then  endeavoured  to 
improve  the  culture  of  the  land,  instead  of 
suffering  it  to  remain  a  useless  waste.  In 
1803,  the  Earl  of  Selkirk  took  over  about 
800  Highlanders,  and  by  his  strenuous  exer- 
tions, enabled  them  to  attain  a  very  pros- 
perous condition  ;  with  the  friends  who  have 
since  joined  them,  their  number  now  amounts 
to  above  4,000.  Governor  Dcsbarrcs  suc- 
ceeded Fanning,  who  was  followed  by  Colonel 
D.  Smith  in  1813;  the  latter  was  recalled 
in  1823  for  tyrannical  conduct,  which 
had  caused  much  agitation  in  the  colony. 
Lieutenant-colonel  Ready  was  appointed  in 
liis  stead  in  1823.  Colonel  Young  received 
the  appointment  in  1831,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Sir  John  Harvey  in  1836.  Sir  John  was 
removed  to  New  Brunswick  in  1837,  and  his 
1  place  supplied  by  Sir  Charles  Fitzroy  until 
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1841.  Sir  H.  V.  Huntly  was  the  next 
lieutenant-governor,  and  was  suceocdcd  by 
the  present  lieutenant-governor,  Sir  Donald 
Campbell,  in  1847. 

The  colonists  have  been  endeavouring  to 
establish  a  court  of  escheats  to  confiscate  the 
lands  of  absent  proprietors  who  have  not 
complied  with  the  terms  of  their  grants,  so 


that  large  and  fertile  tracts  might  be  opened 
for  agricultural  industry.  Ilcr  majesty's 
government  have  not  agreed  to  this  proposi- 
tion, but  have  sanctioned  the  imposition  of 
a  tax  upon  lands  so  situated,  which  has  had 
the  effect  of  stimulating  some  of  the  proprie- 
tors to  settle  their  grants  ;  and  will  increase 
the  revenue  of  the  colony. 


CHAPTER  II. 

PHYSICAL  ASPECT— TOPOGRAPHY,  GEOLOGY,  AND  CLIMATE. 


The  general  appearance  of  Prince  Edward 
Island  is  extremely  pleasing,  though  it  has 
nothing  of  the  romantic  boldness  which  cha- 
racterize the  northern  shores  of  the  Gulf. 
The  surface,  like  that  of  New  Brunswick, 
gently  undulates,  without  any  absolutely 
flat  country,  but  no  where  reaches  the 
elevation  of  mountains,  the  principal  high 
lands  being  a  chain  of  hills  traversing  the 
island  nearly  north  to  south,  from  De  Saljle 
to  Grenville  Bay. 

The  whole  island  was  once  covered  with 
forests  of  beech,  birch,  maple,  poplars,  spruce, 
fir,  hemlock,  larch,  and  cedar,  and  although 
the  labours  of  the  lumbermen,  the  progress 
of  cultivation,  and  many  destructive  fires, 
have  greatly  thinned  their  rich  luxuriance  ; 
yet  still  they  spring  up  spontaneously  and 
adorn  the  land,  which  is  clothed  in  verdure 
to  the  very  edge  of  the  water.  According 
to  Dr.  Gesner,  peat  bogs  are  very  numerous, 
although  few  of  them  are  of  any  great  extent. 
The  largest  and  most  valuable  deposit  is  on  the 
S.  side  of  Cascumpec  harbom*.  It  contains 
a  bm-ied  forest,  and,  as  the  quality  of  the 
peat  is  very  superior,  will,  in  course  of  time, 
be  valuable  for  fuel. 

The  constant  action  of  the  strong  tidal 
waters  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  has 
caused  the  island  to  be  indented,  and  inter- 
sected by  bays,  creeks,  and  inlets,  which 
are  so  numerous  and  extensive,  that  scarce 
any  part  of  the  territory  is  more  than  eight 
miles  distant  from  tide  water.  Of  the  nu- 
merous harbours  the  principal  is  that  on 
which  the  capital,  Charlotte  town,  is  built, 
situate  on  the  S.E.  side  of  the  island,  at  the 
bottom  of  Hillsborough  Bay,  and  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  three  rivers — Hillsborough, 


York,  and  Elliott.  The  haven  is  one  of  the 
most  secure  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
though  not  more  than  half  a  mile  wide  at  the 
entrance  :  it  has  several  batteries  protecting 
it,  aiul  if  occasion  required,  could  be  placed  in 
a  situation  to  defy  attack  from  seaward. 

The  land  on  which  the  town  is  built  rises 
gi'adully  to  a  moderate  height  above  the  sea, 
and  has  a  maritime  communication,  by  means 
of  the  three  rivers  before-mentioned,  with  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  island.  The 
Hillsborough  river  (or  rather  an  inlet  of  the 
ocean)  flows  past  the  town  to  the  eastward, 
with  a  depth  of  eight  fathoms,  so  that  the 
largest  ships  may  anchor  close  to  the  capital, 
and  vessels  of  200  tons  go  up  the  Hillsborough 
river,  14  miles  above  Charlotte  town.  Each  of 
the  rivers,  Hillsborough,  Y'ork,  and  Elliott, 
have  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  the  largest 
vessels  for  several  miles,  where  they  may  he 
secure  from  all  winds,  and  the  tides  are  so 
strong  as  to  enable  ships  to  work  out  and  in 
against  a  contrary  wind;  the  rise  at  full  and 
change  being  nine  feet,  and  at  neap,  four  to 
five,  with  soundings  of  soft  mud  or  strong  clay. 

The  town  appears  from  the  harbour  to 
great  advantage,  the  streets  are  broad,  and 
regularly  laid  out  at  right  angles,  with  five 
or  six  vacancies  for  squares;  most  of  the 
private  houses  have  neat  gardens  attached, 
and  together  with  the  public  buildings,  such 
as  the  Coui-t-house  (in  which  the  Courts  of 
Judicature,  as  well  as  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly, sit),  the  Episcopal  church,  the  New 
Scots  Church,  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Me- 
thodist chapels,  excellent  barracks,  &c.,  give 
a  decidedly  prepossessing  aspect  to  the  capi- 
tal of  this  interesting  colony. 

The  Colonial  Building  in  Charlotte  town 
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cost  £14,500.  was  commenced  in  1843,  and  is 
now  finished. 

Tlie  island  is  almost  naturally  divided  into 
thi-ee  counties,  viz..  Prince's  on  the  W., 
Queen's  in  tlie  middle,  and  King's  on  the 
E.  Prince's  county  contains  five  parishes, 
viz.,  North,  Egmont,  Halifax,  Richmond, 
and  St.  Da^-id's,  which  comprise  467,000 
acres,  exchisive  of  a  reservation  of  4,000 
acres  for  Prince  town  and  royalty.  It  has 
several  fine  harbom-s ;  two  on  the  N.  shore 
are  very  valuable,  as  the  winding  coast  forms 
a  deep  curve  in  which  it  is  dangerous  for 
vessels  to  be  caught  in  a  stiff  N.E.  wind, 
in  which  the  points  of  the  island  E.  or  W. 
cannot  be  cleared,  and  a  ship  must  tlierefore 
run  on  shore,  or  else  seek  one  of  the  large 
baiTcd  havens,  into  which  two  or  three  high 
seas  will  cast  her  safely. 

Richmond  Bay,  the  largest  in  the  island, 
is  barred  with  a  sand  bank,  over  which  there 
is  fi'om  12  to  15  feet  water;  from  its  wide 
entrance  and  great  extent  (being  9  miles 
wide,  and  10  miles  deep),  the  centre  part  is 
of  coiu'se  unsheltered,  bu^t  there  are  several 
inlets  perfectly  safe  from  all  winds,  with 
from  3  to  4  fathoms  good  anchorage.  There 
are  six  beautiful  islands  in  the  bay,  tliree  of 
which  have  an  area  of  500  acres  of  good  laud. 
Seven  townships,  containing  140,000  acres, 
abut  on  this  bay,  which  has  the  advantage 
of  a  safe  inland  water  communication  along 
the  coast,  by  means  of  Cavendish  channel, 
with  the  fine  harbour  of  Holland  Bay  to  the 
N.W.  On  a  fertile  peninsida  projecting 
from  the  eastern-coast  of  Richmond  Bay, 
Prince  town  has  been  laid  out,  but  the 
intended  site  is  occupied  by  straggling  farms. 
The  settlers  are  chiefly  of  Scottish  descent, 
many  of  them  being  the  descendants  of  those 
from  Cantyre,  who  settled  with  Judge  Stew- 
art's family,  and  who  retain  the  habits  and 
superstitions  that  were  formerly  so  prevalent 
in  their  native  coimtry,  while  the  music,  the 
songs,  the  tales  of  the  Covenanters,  and  the 
ghost  stories  of  Kirk  Alloway  have  all  the 
freshness  of  yesterday ;  indeed,  it  is  not  a 
little  remarkable  that  many  of  the  ancient 
customs  and  traditionary  stories,  now  passing 
away,  and  nearly  forgotten  in  England,  Ire- 
land, and  Scotland,  are  religiously  remem- 
bered and  preserved  in  our  colonies.  Tiie 
surrounding  tract,  called  the  Royalty,  is  well 
cultivated. 

Lennox  Island,  situate  on  the  N.W.  of 
Richmond  Bay,  is  the  chief  m<'('ting  place 
of  the  remnant  of  the  Mic  Mac  Indians. 
Still  further   N.,  is  Holland   Bay,  which  is 


safely  accessible,  but  narrowed  by  islands  at 
its  entrance ;  its  chief  harbour,  called  Cas- 
eumpec,  is  extremely  commodious,  and  well 
situated  for  the  fisheries.  Between  this  bay 
and  that  of  Richmond,  an  extensive  range  ot 
sand  mounds  have  been  formed  by  the  waves, 
between  which  and  the  main  shore  is  a 
lagoon,  eighteen  miles  in  length,  and  from 
one  to  three  hundred  yai-ds  in  breadth,  j 
The  shores  of  the  lagoon  are  uninhabited. 
The  fertile  land  round  Holland  Bay,  is  culti- 
vated chiefly  by  Acadians,  who  have  also  a 
settlement  called  Tigniehe,  near  the  North 
Cape.  From  thence  to  West  Cape  there  is 
no  harbour  except  for  boats;  and  a  large 
portion  of  rich  soil,  though  clothed  with 
excellent  timber,  and  watered  by  several  fine 
streams,  is  still  unoccupied.  After  passing 
West  Cape,  we  arrive  at  Egmont  Bay,  which 
is  sixteen  miles  wide  and  ten  feet  deep,  with 
dangerous  shoals  oft"  its  entrance,  and  only 
affording  shelter  in  N.,  N.E.,  or  N.W.  winds. 
On  its  eastern  boundary  are  throe  Acadian 
villages.  Halifax,  or  Bedeque  Bay,  is  a 
spacious  inlet,  reaching  nearly  across  to  Rich- 
mond Bay  on  the  opposite  coast, — Wilmot 
and  Webber  Cove  being  only  about  five  miles 
apart.  It  has  a  fine  harbour,  well  sheltered 
by  a  small  island,  and  is  increasing  in  impor- 
tance as  a  shipping  port.  The  banks  of  the 
two  small  rivers  which  empty  themselves  into 
the  harbour  are  populously  settled,  and  there 
are  several  ship-building  establishments. 

Queen's  County  adjoins  Prince's  county 
on  the  S.E.,  and  extends  about  40  miles, 
embracing  the  whole  width  of  the  island. 
It  contains  five  parishes — Grenville,  Char- 
lotte, Bedford,  Hillsborough,  and  St.  John; 
486,400  acres  being  comprised  in  them, 
exclusive  of  the  7,300  reserved  for  Charlotte 
town  and  royalty.  The  N.  coast  of  this 
country  is  extremely  picturesque,  but  pos- 
sessing few  harbours,  except  for  schooners 
and  small  vessels;  their  names  and  positions 
will  be  sufficiently  shewn  in  the  map ;  tlris 
portion  of  the  coast  is  tolerably  well  settled, 
chiefly  by  Scotchmen  and  Acadians  On 
Grenville  Bay  and  the  banks  of  its  small 
tributaries,  are  situated  New  London,  Eliza- 
beth town,  Campbel  town,  and  other  settle- 
ments; that  of  Cavendish,  at  the  E.  end 
of  the  bay,  is  remarkably  flourishing.  Har- 
rington, or  Grand  Rustico  Bay,  has  a  long 
narrow  island  across  its  entrance ;  on  its 
shores  arc  two  Acadian  villages,  and  on  the 
banks  of  its  tributary  streams,  Hunter  and 
Whately  rivers,  are  some  thriving  settle- 
ments- one  of  these,  called   New  Glasgow, 
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is  peopled  j)rincipally  by  emigrants  from 
the  city  of  that  name.  On  Little  Rustico,  or 
Stanhope  Cove,  is  a  traet  of  very  fertile  land 
containing  many  extensive  farms.  Eastward 
to  Bedford  Bay,  and  from  thence  to  Savage 
Island,  the  coast  is  more  or  less  occupied  by 
settlers  principally  of  Scottish  descent.  The 
south  coast  of  this  county  abounds  in  safe 
havens.  Tryon  village,  nearly  ojiposite 
Green  Bay,  or  Baie  Verte,  in  Nova  Scotia, 
is  one  of  the  most  populous  and  pleasantly 
situated  places  in  the  island.  Crapaud  and 
De  Sable  are  also  rather  thriving  settle- 
ments. On  the  eastern  side  of  Hillsborough 
Bay  is  the  district  of  Belfast,  which  includes 
the  thriving  ^^llages  of  Great  and  Little  Bel- 
fast, Orwell  (on  the  bay  of  that  name), 
Pownalls,  Perth,  Belle  Creek,  Wood  Islands, 
and  others,  chiefly  formed  by  Lord  Selkirk's 
colony. 

King's  County  —  comprises  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  island,  and  is  divided  into 
four  parishes.  East,  St.  Patrick,  St.  George's, 
and  St.  Andrew's,  which  include  412,000 
acres,  exclusive  of  the  4,000  acres  reserved 
for  George  town  and  Royalty.  The  town 
plot  has  been  laid  out  near  the  confluence  of 
the  Cardigan,  Montague,  and  Brudenelle 
rivers,  or  rather  on  a  peninsula  formed  by 
them,  and  although  little  progress  has  yet 
been  made,  its  excellent  harbour,  good 
fisheries,  and  advantageous  position  for  trade 
in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  will  probably 
render  it  a  place  of  considerable  importance. 
The  coast  land  from  Savage  Harbour  (be- 
tween King's  and  Queen's  county)  to  the 
Bay  of  St.  Peter,  is  termed  the  Lake  Settle- 
ment, from  its  bordciing  on  a  pond  or 
lagoon,  which  has  an  outlet  into  the  Gulf. 
The  Bay  of  St.  Peter,  into  which  the  river 
Morel  falls,  is  about  nine  miles  long,  -with  a 
narrow  mouth,  and  pierces  the  coast,  forming 
the  peninsula  of  Greenwich.  The  lands 
fronting  the  bay  have  been  greatly  improved 
by  the  Messrs.  Worrel,  who  have  built 
granaries,  grist  mill,  and  offices  on  a  large 
scale.  From  Greenwich  to  East  Cape,  the 
whole  line  is  without  a  harboui'.  It  is  called 
the  District  of  the  Capes,  and  is  well  culti- 
vated by  settlers  from  Scotland  and  the 
Hebrides,  who  raise  large  and  valuable  crops 
of  wheat,  barley,  &e.  On  the  east  shore  are 
Colville,  Rollo,  Fortune,  Howe,  and  Bough- 
ton  Bays,  all  small  harbours  with  thriving 
settlements  of  Highlanders  and  Acadians. 
We  have  now  reached  Cardigan  Bay,  on 
which  George  town,  the  inte^nded  chief 
town  of  the  district  is  situated.      It  receives 


(as  before  mentioned)  three  rivers,  of  which, 
however,  the  largest  does  not  flow  above 
twelve  miles,  and  forms  a  spacious  harbour, 
■with  a  deep  and  safe  entrance.  Panmure 
Island,  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  har- 
bour, contains  800  acres  of  excellent  land. 
In  St.  George's  parish  are  several  safe  but 
small  havens,  all  more  or  less  sand-barred. 
St.  Andrew's,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Montague, 
is  a  rising  ^^llage.  Murray  Bay,  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Andrew's,  affords  a  well  shel- 
tered harbour,  with  a  rather  intricate 
entrance.  Ships,  brigs,  and  schooners  are 
built  here.  The  soil  around  is  very  fertile, 
but  has  not  been  many  years  under  cultiva- 
tion. The  foregoing  brief  description  is 
sufficient  to  show  how  admirably  adapted 
Prince  Edward  Island  is  for  carrying  on  an 
extensive  fishery,  while  its  level  surface, 
abundantly  irrigated,  renders  it  equally 
favourable  to  the  pursuits  of  agriculture, 
and  with  its  singularly  salubrious  climate, 
make  the  little  island  an  attractive  spot  to 
intending  emigrants. 

Geology. — ^Prince  Edward  Island  is  a  pas- 
toral country — neither  limestone,  gj'psum, 
coal,  nor  iron,  have  yet  been  discovered,  but 
in  many  places  the  earth  and  rivulets  are 
deeply  impregnated  with  metallic  oxides ; 
the  soil  is  in  general  a  light  reddish  loam — 
in  some  places  approaching  to  a  tolerably 
strong  clay — in  most  districts  more  or  less 
sandy,  but  where  the  latter  inclines  to  a 
dark  colour,  it  is  very  fruitful.  Red  clay 
for  bricks,  and  white  for  common  pottery 
purposes,  are  met  with  in  abundance.  The 
predominating  rock  is  a  reddish  sandstone, 
but  occasionally,  blocks  of  granite  are  met 
with ;  in  fact,  the  whole  island  seems  to  have 
been  left  dry  in  latter  ages  by  the  waters  of 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  geolo- 
gical survey  of  the  island  by  Dr.  Gesner, 
which,  although  long,  is  too  valuable  to  admit 
of  further  curtailment : — 

"  Hillsborough  Bay  is  an  expanded  sheet  of  water, 
situated  between  St.  Peter's  Island  and  Point  Prim. 
It  embraces  three  lesser  bays,  and  receives  a  number 
of  rivers.  Of  the  latter,  HilKboroush,  York,  and 
Elliot,  or  North  lliver,  are  the  most  important.  These, 
when  united,  form  the  harbour  of  CHiarlotte  town, 
the  capital  of  the  island,  which  stands  upon  the  extre- 
mity of  a  peninsula  at  the  junction  of  these  three 
streams.  At  this  place  the  survey  was  commenced, 
and  the  descriptions  will  be  given  in  the  order  in 
which  they  were  made. 

"  The  rocks  are  most  advantageously  examined  in 
this  quarter  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  wliich  is 
only  half  a  mile  wide.  They  here  present  perpen- 
dicular cliffs  from  10  to  20  feet  in  height ;  they  are 
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frequently  undermined  by  the  waves  and  currents, 
and  are  sometimes  seen  in  heaps  of  debris  that  have 
fallen  on  the  beaches.  All  these  rocks  belong  to  an  ex- 
tensive group  of  red  sandstones  that  form  the  basis  of 
the  island,  and  also  appear  on  the  neighbouring  coasts 
of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.  At  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour  they  consist  of  brick-red  sandstones, 
micaceous  sandstones,  gray  sandstones,  marly  clay, 
and  red  shales.  The  general  direction  of  the  strata 
is  E.  and  W.,  and  the  dip  is  from  10  to  15'  N.  The 
strata  are  covered  by  debris  from  those  rocks,  some- 
times to  the  depth  of  20  feet.  The  soil  is  also  red, 
and  frequently  underlaid  by  a  subsoil  of  stiff  red  clay. 

"  The  shores  of  east,  north,  and  west  rivers  are 
seldom  bounded  by  cliffs,  but  descend  gradually  to  the 
water,  being  frequently  skirted  by  tracts  of  peaty 
ground,  salt  marsh,  and  a  mixed  alluvium  ;  the  rock's 
are  similar  to  those  above-mentioned  ;  and  a  section 
taken  near  the  Indian  encampment,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
west  river,  corresponds  with  others  taken  several  miles 
farther  westward.  Reposing  directly  upon  the  rocks, 
there  are  frequently  thick  deposits  of  clay.  One  of 
these  occurs  opposite  the  town,  near  the  Ferry  'V\'Tiarf, 
and  on  the  property  of  Mrs.  Desbrisay,  and  is  very 
favourably  situated  for  an  extensive  manufacture  ot 
bricks.  In  this  district,  and  at  many  other  places,  a 
black  porous  sandstone,  containing  lignite,  was  ob- 
served ;  from  its  colour,  and  the  presence  of  lignite, 
it  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  an  indication  of 
coal,  but  it  seldom  accompanies  that  important 
mineral. 

"  Out.side  of  the  harbour  of  Charlotte  town,  eastward, 
the  cliffs  are  from  30  to  40  feet  high,  or  thus :  dilu- 
vium, 14 ;  red  sandstone,  10  ;  conglomerate  limestone, 
4 ;  red  and  chocolate  sandstones,  8  =  36  feet.  Con- 
glomerate limestone  occurs  near  the  entrance  of 
Charlotte  Town  harbour  both  eastward  and  westward 
of  tlie  Blockhouse.  At  the  before-mentioned  cliff  it 
forms  a  strata  between  the  sandstones.  It  resembles 
the  common  conglomerate  of  the  coal  group,  being 
apparently  a  collection  of  small  pebbles  cemented 
together  ;  but  instead  of  quartzose  or  flinty  pebbles, 
the  nodules  of  the  limestone  and  the  cementing  mat- 
ter contain  carbonate  of  lime.  A  piece  of  this  rock, 
of  medium  purity,  yielded  of  100  parts— carbonate  of 
lime,  68;  silicious  residuum,  44  =  112.  The  lime- 
stone at  this  place  is  therefore  sufficiently  pure  for  the 
purposes  of  agriculture,  but  its  situation  is  unfavour- 
able for  quarrying  any  great  quantity.  A  thin  stratum 
of  white  and  compact  limestone  appears  at  Bellevue, 
on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Charles  Hazard.  At  Lobster  Point 
strata  are  again  seen  in  a  bold  cliff,  and  dipping 
N.N.E.  at  an  angle  of  4'.  From  the  soil  downwards 
to  low-water  mark,  they  are  as  follows  : — diluvium,  6 ; 
red  sandstone,  5 ;  red  shale,  5 ;  red  sandstone,  5  ;  red 
marly  clay,  5  ;  sandstone,  6  =  37  feet. 

"  From  Lobster  Point  to  Gallows  Point  the  shore 
is  low,  and  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  and  creeks  are 
bordered  l)y  tracts  of  marsh,  and  the  shores  of  the  bay 
are  lined  witli  saii.h  lunches.  Tea-hill,  an  eminence 
in  a  ridi;.  ni  .  lr\:jir>l  hmd  already  noticed,  discloses 
at  several  |.hi(^,  nnks  similar  to  those  just  named. 
Between  the  iuii  and  (Jrwell  Bay,  and  embracing  the 
fronts  of  Lot-s  4'J  and  50,  a  large  tract  occupied  by 
flourishing  villages  and  bordered  by  marshes,  is  very 
low  ;  much  of  llie  soil  has  been  improved  by  the  allu- 
vium broujjht  down  bv  .small  streams  that  descend 
from  the  higher  grounds.  Marsh  alluvium,  or  marsh 
mud  and  ])eat  are  abundant,  and  may  be  cheaply 
applied  a.s  compost  manure. 

"Governor's  Island,  in  Hillsborough  Bay,  is  situated 


about  five  miles  from  the  main  land  of  which  it  once 
formed  a  part,  the  intervening  land  having  been 
removed  by  the  operations  of  the  sea.  At  low  tides 
the  separating  channels  are  still  very  narrow  and 
shallow.  The  island  contains  upwards  of  190  acres 
of  excellent  soil,  a  part  of  which  is  still  covered  by 
the  original  forest. 

"_  The  rocks  of  Governor's  Island  are  different  in 
their  character  from  those  just  noticed,  and  from  a 
few  fossils  contained  in  them,  they  appear  to  belong 
to  the  coal-field  of  the  opposite  coast.  They  are  com- 
pact gray  sandstones,  conglomerate,  red  and  blue 
shales,  marls,  and  limestones.  Pieces  of  copper  ore 
have  been  found  on  the  N.  side  of  Governor's  Island. 
Upwards  of  20  lbs.  of  the  ore  was  obtained — the  best 
samples  contain  40  per  cent,  of  pure  copper.  The 
site  of  the  ore  was  once  occupied  by  a  tree  which  has 
been  fossiled  by  copper,  and  the  vegetable  texture  of 
the  wood  can  still  be  traced  in  the  compact  cupreous 
masses. 

"  Orwell,  or  Gallows  Point,  is  a  small  peninsula 
between  Pownal  Bay  and  Orwell  Bay.  At  its  western 
extremity  it  is  composed  of  rocks  belonging  to  a  coal 
formation — they  are  coarse  and  fine  micaceous  sand- 
stones, conglomerates,  red,  white,  and  blue  shales, 
fire  clay,  and  blue  compact,  and  conglomerate  lime- 
stones. The  general  direction  of  the  strata  is  N.N.E. 
8",  but  both  are  very  variable,  and  the  beds  have  evi- 
dently been  much  disturbed — at  one  place,  a  fault  of 
four  feet  was  observed.  These  rocks  form  a  low 
indented  cliff  upon  the  shore,  being  covered  by  six 
feet  of  diluvium.  Near  the  Point,  a  conglomerate 
limestone,  like  that  of  Governor's  Island,  appears  near 
high-water  mark,  and  thin  strata  of  that  rock  occur 
in  the  cliff.  This  limestone  also  ajipears  on  the  farms 
of  Mr.  Young  and  Mr.  Mutcli,  where  it  gradually 
rises  to  the  surface  and  becomes  a  compact  blue  rock, 
in  a  stratum  from  four  to  six  feet  in  thickness.  It  is 
well  situated  for  being  quarried,  and  the  limestone 
is  of  a  good  quality. 

"  The  sandstones  and  conglomerates  of  the  Point 
contain  the  remains  of  trees  and  other  plants  charac- 
teristic of  the  coal  measures.  The  trees  are  all  pros- 
trate in  and  between  the  strata  ;  the  original  bark 
has  been  changed  into  coal,  and  the  woody  parts  of 
the  trunks  are  now  seen  in  masses  of  .sandstone,  iron 
ore,  or  sulphate  of  barytes ;  in  the  latter,  the  vegetable 
fibre  still  remains  distinct.  They  are  quite  different 
from  any  of  the  trees  now  growing  upon  the  island. 
Avery  thin  seam  of  coal  was  found  in  the  face  of  the 
cliff,  in  which  there  is  also  a  small  quantity  of  the 
sulphate  of  barytes  associated  with  iron  ore. 

"  The  rocks  of  this  imperfect  coal-field  were  traced 
eastward  into  the  country  upwards  of  four  miles, 
where  they  seem  to  terminate,  or  they  are  succeeded 
by  the  red  sandstones  or  marls.  At  the  extremity  of 
Gallows  Point,  and  opposite  a  low  tract  of  peaty 
ground,  there  is  a  submerged  forest:  upwards  of 
three  acres  are  occupied  by  stumps  and  roots  of  the 
spruce,  fir,  and  hemlock,  which  are  covered  by  every 
tide,  being  from  4  to  8  feet  below  high-water  mark. 
It  is  certain  that  tliese  trees  grew  upon  the  spot 
where  they  are  now  seen,  as  their  roots  and  the  soil 
that  nouiislied  them  are  all  present:  their  trunRs 
liave  been  broken  down  by  the  ice,  and  at  low  water 
the  tract  re.sem1)les  tlie  clearing  of  the  new  settler. 
From  a  varictv  uf  lads,  il  is  imihahle  lliat  there  lias 
been  a  submeiV'<  ur.-  ,.l  ihe  jainl  llsi  It,  of  whicli  there 

are  proofs  in  <liir. n ni  paris  ,,1  ih,   is! 1.     The  rocks 

of  the  coal  forniation  at  Orwell  liay  are  succeeded  by 
the  red  sandstones,  which  on  the  south  side  of  the- 
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hay  form  perpendicular  cliffs  from  36  to  70  feet  high. 
The  .strata  run  east  and  west,  with  a  general  dip 
south  of  15°;  they  are  coarse  and  fine  red  sand- 
stones, red  shales  and  marly  clay. 

"  At  Point  Prim,  and  thence  to  Flat  River,  Belle 
Creek,  and  Wood  Islands,  the  coast  is  low,  and  often 
hordered  by  shingle  beaches.  Peat  swamps  are  nu- 
merous. The  soil,  having  resulted  from  the  disin- 
tegration of  the  rocks,  is  red  ;  stiil  there  are  small 
patches  of  white  sand,  the  fertility  of  which  might 
be  much  improved  from  the  abundant  supplies  of 
marsh  and  mussel  mud  situated  alnim;  the  sides  nf 
the  rivers,  creeks,  and  inlets.  Siintli«:ii'l  nf  \]ir 
Wood  Islands,  and  at  Burnt  Woods,  ilir  rliir,  ,,r  s.ui.l- 
stone  and  red  marl  will  average  .')•)  f.'ct  in  li('i:;lil. 
The  direction  of  the  strata  is  E.,  .'i'J  S.,  dip,  N.  :i()  , 
E.  10'.  Near  the  residence  of  Mr.  \V.  le  Lacheur 
small  quantities  of  manganese  ore  were  seen  in  the 
soil.  Near  Bear  Cape  there  is  a  collection  of  peat 
exposed  to  the  sea. 

"  The  shore  on  the  E.  side  of  Colville  Bay  was 
evidently  inhabited  in  former  days  by  the  native 
Indians ;  and,  from  the  character  of  their  relics,  they 
appear  to  have  been  Micmacs,  the  descendants  of 
whom  are  still  upon  the  island.  These  relics  consist 
of  axes,  spears,  and  arrow  points,  and  rude  i)ots  made 
of  stone  ;  barbed  fish-bones,  which  they  cmplDVid  in 
Ashing,  are  also  found.  Some  of  tbi'  armw  In  ;iils 
are  made  of  Labrador  felspar,  agati's,  hcriistou.'.  itnil 
jasper.  The  felspar  is  identical  wiih  tl)iit  foinnl  at 
Labrador:  the  agates  are  like  those  of  the  Bay  of 
Fundy ;  and,  as  none  of  these  minerals  have  been 
foimd  in  situ  on  the  island,  it  is  very  jirobable  that 
the  pieces  used  by  the  Indians  were  brought  from 
those  places.  From  East  Point  to  the  entr.incr  of 
St.  Peter's  Bay,  a  distance  of  nearly  40  miles,  (hr 
coast  IS  straight,  very  level,  and  not  indenliil   by  a 

by  a  series  of  ])cipendicular  and  overhanging  clifi's, 
which  are  notched  only  at  tlios,.  places  where  the 
rorksde-crnd  into  the  sea. 

"  Near  St.  Peter's  Bay  the  Loust  is  bold,  and  the 
cliffs  are  from  50  to  75  feet  high.  Against  these 
natural  precipices  the  sea  dashes  with  great  fury,  and 
from  the  yielding  nature  of  the  rocks  tlie  dilapiilalion 

of  the  coast  is  very  rapid.     Softcmd    liy   nn  i ic 

agents,  and  expanded  by  the  frosts  ol'  »iiiiir,  im- 
mense  masses   fall   in   the  spring,   anil   tli 


vered  by  debris,  which  is   soon  broke 


up 


and 


moved  by  the  waves,  the  sand  being  thrown  inwards 
upon  the  land  by  gales  of  wind.  Most  of  the  strata 
on  this  shore  are  similar  to  those  of  the  o])posite 
coast — indeed  they  are  the  same  strata  continued 
across  the  island.  The  following  section  was  taken 
in  St.  Patrick's  parish: — diluvium,  descending  13 
feet;  fine  red  sandstone,  11  ;  red  shale.s,  with  their 
laminae  of  white  limestone,  7;  red  marly  clay,  8  ;  red 
sandstones,  4 ;  coarse  red  sandstones,  8 ;  conglome- 
-ate,  12  =  63  feet. 

"  St.  Peter's  Bay  is  a  narrow  but  deep  indentation, 
and  a  safe  harbour.  Its  mouth  is  protected  by  a 
chain  of  sandhills,  having  a  narrow  channel  between 
them  that  is  capable  of  admitthig  large  ships  at  cer- 
tain times  of  tides.  These  sandhills  resemble  the 
cones  of  extinct  volcanoes  :  they  are  liable  to  constant 
change,  and  were  they  not  covered  with  bent  grass, 
they  would  be  much  more  liable  to  drift  away  before 
the  winds  than  they  are  at  present.  Near  the  mouth 
of  the  bay,  a  forest  of  hard  wood,  consisting  of  beech, 
birch,  and  maple,  has  been  buried  by  the  drifting 
sands;  the  ancient  channel  of  the  river  has  been  filled 


up;  and  the  wharfs  built  by  the  French,  who  were 
the  first  civilized  inhabitants,  have  all  been  buried  in 
the  shifting  shingle.  An  opening  formed  by  the  sea 
during  a  gale,  exposed  a  thick  bod  of  oyster-shells 
and  a  number  of  Indian  relics. 

"The  turnpike  between  St.  Peter's  and  Charlotte 
Town  passes  over  and  between  a  number  of  diluvial 
gravelly  mounds,  frequently  called  by  American  geo- 
logists '  .saddle-backs.'  They  are  proofs  of  the  former 
existence  of  powerful  currents  of  water  that  have 
passed  over  the  island  previous  to  its  elevation  above 
tlir  si>a.  Boulders  of  granite,  sienite,  trap,  and  other 
I  neks  are  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  southern 
illvlsion  of  the  island,  although  they  are  less  nume- 
loiis  htre  than  they  are  farther  north. 

■•  The  red  sandstones,  shales,  and  marly  clay  are 
again  exposed  at  Cove  Head,  near  the  entrance  of 
Little  lUistico ;  they  akso  appear  at  a  number  of 
localities  at  Grand  Rustico  and  Hunter  River.  Great 
quantities  of  oyster  and  other  shells  are  found  upon 
the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  sides  of  the  bays  :  they 
are  sometimes  six  feet  in  thickness,  and  are  covered 
by  a  soil  containing  much  phosphate  of  lime.  The 
separation  of  all  the  bivalve  shells,  and  the  rude  in- 
struments and  even  skeletons  found  in  these  deposits, 
show  that  they  were  made  by  the  savages. 

"  At  tlie  fine  settlement  on  the  banks  of  Glasgow 
river  the  lands  become  more  elevated,  and  they  are 
broken  by  deep  ravines,  or  naiTOW  gorges.  The 
rocks  in  this  district,  and  on  parts  of  the  parishes  of 
Grenville  and  Charlotte  are  chiefiy  coarse  calcareous 
sandstones.  The  soil  is  a  bright  red  clayey  loam,  and 
liighly  productive.  The  elevated  ridges  of  wild  land 
arc  covered  with  majestic  forests  of  the  hard  woods. 
Frniii  New  London 'Harbour  to  Richmond  Bay  the 
ilishiiKc  aldug  the  ciiast  is  about  ten  miles.  The 
slioii-  is  aijaiii  (runted  by  perpendicular  clifi's  from 
40  to  60  feet  high,  called  the  '  Capes.'  The  rocks  are 
thick  and  shelly  .strata  of  red  and  chocolate-coloured 
sandstones,  with  their  beds  of  clay,  and  occasionally 
streaks  of  wliite  lim  stone :  the  dij)  is  very  variable, 
and  at  many  places  the  beds  are  horizontal. 

"  Sand-hills  extend  from  Hog  Island  to  Indian 
Lsland,  and  thence  to  Holland  Harbour,  or  Cas- 
cumpec,  the  whole  distance  being  upwards  of  20  miles. 
They  are  only  interrupted  by  the  channel  to  Port 
Hill'  and  Cavendish  inlet,  and  forming  a  barrier 
between  the  upland  and  the  sea,  they  effectually  pre- 
vent the  washing  away  of  the  soil  by  the  tides  and 
waves.  Between  this  barrier  of  sand  and  the  main 
shore  there  is  a  beautiful  lagoon,  averaging  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  wide,  and  with  sufficient  water  to  allow 
boats  and  canoes  to  pass.  While  the  sea  outside  is 
agitated  by  gales,  the  water  of  the  lagoon  remains 
tranquil,  and  offers  a  safe  and  easy  cliannel  of  com- 
munication. Tlie  shore  side  of  the  lagoon  is  skirted 
by  small  marshes,  and  the  sea-wall  side  by  beaches 
and  collections  of  alhrnum,  which,  at  the  time  of  my 
visit,  were  occupied  by  great  numbers  of  plover, 
herons,  ducks,  and  other  kinds  of  birds.  The  sand- 
liills  are  covered  by  bent  grass,  which  protects  them 
from  the  infiuence  of  the  wiuil.  This  grass  is  some- 
times mowed,  and  employed  by  the  iidiabitants  for 
fodder.  At  the  entrance  of  the  lagoon,  and  occa- 
sionally throughout  its  whole  length,  tliere  are  boul- 
ders, some  of  which  will  weigh  ten  tons.  They  are 
forced  towards  the  shore  by  an  expansion  of  the  ice 
during  the  sever  ■  cold  of  winter.  The  rocks,  wher- 
ever they  were  observed,  do  not  differ  from  those 
already  described,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  shore 
being  very  low,  only  a  few  of  the   most  superficial 
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strata  can  be  seen.  A  few  families  are  settled  on  the 
side  of  the  lagoon,  but  the  surface  of  the  country 
generally  is  an  unbroken  wilderness.  At  one  situa-  j 
tion  the  hard  wood  forest  is  seen  standing  upon  the 
very  margin  of  the  salt  water.  The  sea  has  flowed  in 
among  the  beech,  birches,  and  maples,  by  which  they 
have  been  killed,  and  large  pieces  of  drifted  wood 
were  observed  among  the  decaying  gro\es  of  the 
upland. 

"  One  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  in 
regard  to  the  geology  of  the  island  was  observed  at 
C'ascumpec  harbour.  On  the  south  side  of  the  bay 
there  is  a  peat  bog  called  the  'Black  Bank,'  reaching 
three  miles  along  the  shore,  and  containing  nearly 
2.000  square  acres.  It  reposes  directly  upon  the  red 
sandstone  and  maj'ly  clay,  and  is  from  ten  to  twenty 
feet  in  thickness.  This "  bog,  with  all  its  decayed 
spagneous  plants,  is  of  fresh-water  origin.  Two 
groves  of  spruce  and  fir  were  observed  to  be  buried 
ill  it  at  different  levels,  and  their  trunks  and  roots 
may  be  seen  projecting  from  the  bank.  The  peat  is 
of  excellent  quality,  and  will,  in  the  coiu'se  of  time, 
be  valuable. 

"  This  deposit  now  forms  one  of  the  shores  of  the 
harbour,  and  at  high  water  its  lower  part  is  seven 
feet  beneath  the  level  of  the  sea ;  it  is  constantly 
being  washed  away,  and  masses  of  it  are  seen  scat- 
tered along  the  borders  of  the  lagoon.  At  low  water 
the  side  next  to  the  bay  is  partially  drained,  so  that 
the  plants  from  which  the  peat  has  been  derived 
have  ceased  to  grow,  and  a  part  of  the  surface  is 
quite  di-y. 

"  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  site  of  this  peat-bog 
was  once  a  lake  which  was  gradually  filled  up  by  the 
growth  and  decay  of  the  mosses  and  other  plants  ; 
but  if  the  lake  had  been  below  the  common  sea  level, 
the  tide  would  have  found  its  way  into  it  through  the 
channel  necessary  to  give  exit  to  the  streams  coming 
in  from  the  adjacent  lands.  Under  such  circum- 
stances the  mosses,  spruce,  fir,  &c.  could  never  have 
flourished,  as  sea- water  destroys  them;  nor  is  it  pro- 
bable that  this  bog  moved  forwards  like  a  glacier 
into  the  sea,  from  having  the  barrier  between  it  and 
the  gulf  washed  away.  It  is  now  as  high  as  the  sur- 
rounding land,  and  does  not  repose  upon  an  inclined 
plane,  over  which  it  could  move.  The  water  of  Cas- 
cumpec  harbour  is  deep,  and  the  shore  is  so  bold 
opposite  Savage  Island,  and  near  the  residence  of 
Messrs.  AV.  and  C.  AVoodman,  that  ships  may  lay 
afloat  alongside  of  the  land;  yet,  the  surface  of  the 
earth  is  scarcely  elevated  seven  feet  above  the  top 
of  a  medium  tide.  From  a  variety  of  facts  that 
might  be  quoted,  it  ajipears  quite  evident  that  parts 
of  the  island  have  been,  witliin  a  comparatively  re- 
cent priod,  submerged,  while,  perhaps,  others  may 
have  been  elevated. 

"  The  evidences  of  elevation  of  different  parts  of 
the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  are  evident 
from  the  collections  of  recent  shells  found  in  clay 
and  marl  beds  now  situated  from  10  to  200  feet 
upwards  above  the  present  level  of  tlie  ocean.  In 
a  very  interesting  ]iaper,  addi-essed  liy  Cajitaiii  Hay- 
field  to  Mr.  Lyell,  and  published  by  the  Oeolo<'ical 
Society  of  London,  in  1839,  this  elevation  of  the  land 
is  stated  to  extend  far  up  the  river  St.  Lawrence. 
Besides  this  uplifting  of  the  land  at  numerous 
places  in  British  America,  there  has  been  a  sinking 
down  of  the  surface  at  certain  localities ;  or,  as  it 
is  understood  by  geologists,  there  has  been  a  bending 
of  the  crust  of  the  earth,  by  which  some  places 
have  been  elevated  and  others  depressed — the  ele- 


vation having,  as  it  is  supposed,  exceeded  the  depres- 

"  Admitting,  then,  that  the  tract  of  country  where 
the  above  peat-bog  is  situated  was  lowered,  the  sea 
would  immediately  have  extended  its  bounds,  over- 
flowed a  ])art  of  the  country,  and  finally  have  its 
margin  upon  the  border  of  this  bog.  Savage  Island, 
composed  of  red  sandstone  and  diluvium,  is  still 
above  the  water,  and  the  waves  have  raised  a  bar 
of  sand,  which  the  winds  have  since  lifted  into  a 
ridge  that  is  now  stretched  across  the  mouth  of 
the  bay. 

"  Between  "Westmoreland  and  Hillsborough  Bay 
the  lands  are  elevated,  being  occasionally  broken 
by  steep  hills  and  deep  ravines.  Near  the  mouths 
of  Tryon,  Brokelby's,  Rice,  and  Allan  Coves,  and 
between  the  latter  and  Fort  Amherst,  there  are  per- 
pendicular clifl's  from  40  to  60  feet  high.  These 
cliffs  are  also  composed  of  the  red  sandstones,  shales, 
and  conglomerates,  with  conglomerate  limestone. 
The  following  section  was  taken  between  St.  Peter's 
and  Allan's  Cove: — diluvium  8  feet;  conglomorate 
4;  red  sandstone  10;  red  shale  and  marly  clay  6;  im- 
pure limestone  1;  red  sandstone  2;  conglomerate 
limestone  4  =  35  feet. 

"  The  course  of  the  strata  is  N.E.,  with  a  general 
dip  of  5'  N.W.  From  the  facts  that  have  been 
noticed,  and  others  that  might  be  introduced,  it  ap- 
pears very  evident  that,  excepting  the  coal-field  at 
Callow's  Point  and  the  trap-rocks  of  Hog  Island, 
Prince  Edward  Island  consists  of  groups  of  red 
sandstone,  the  strata  of  which  have  been  already 
described. 

"  Alluciiims  are  produced  by  causes  that  are  daily 
operating  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Frost,  snow, 
rain,  changes  of  temperature,  &c.,  all  tend  to  disinteg- 
rate the  hardest  rock,  and  finely  divided  mineral  matter 
is  constantly  carried  downwards  by  the  shower,  as  well 
as  by  the  flood,  from  the  hills  into  the  valleys,  and 
spread  along  the  borders  of  the  streams  by  the  over- 
flowing of  their  waters.  The  sediment  thus  produced 
may  be  called  the  alluvium  of  rivers.  Again,  by  the 
constant  operations  of  the  tides  and  waves  of  the  sea, 
the  shores  are  worn  away,  the  sands  of  the  sandstones 
and  pebbles  of  the  conglomerates  are  disunited  and 
spread  out  in  beaches,  while  the  fine  particles  of  clay 
and  marl,  from  being  mixed  with  the  water,  are 
transported  to  great  distances,  and  finally  thrown 
into  the  river  mouths  and  estuaries,  where  they  form 
estuaries  of  the  sea. 

"  The  alluvium  of  rivers  and  the  alluviums  of  the 
sea,  are  often  mixed  on  the  coasts,  the  one  being 
brought  downwards  by  the  fresh,  and  the  latter  in- 
wards by  the  salt  water.  Such  alluvial  matter,  when- 
ever it  is  sufticiently  drained,  is  the  richest  of  natural 
soils,  and,  by  being  mixed  with  the  sandy  uplands,  it 
will,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  greatly  increase  their  fer- 
tility. Alluvial  deposits  are  veiy  numerous  on  Prince 
Kdward  Island.  At  the  extremity  of  Egmont  Bay 
there  is  ail  alUui;il  I  nict  of  2,000  acres.  At  Bedeque, 
lot  -12,  |i:iii-.li  III  St.  Patrick,  and  other  places,  such 
tiacls  ail-  aK,o  1  xierisive.  As  the  tides  only  recede  a 
few  frcl,  il  is  lint  prohalile  that  these  tracts  can  be  re- 
claimed by  dikes,  or  embankments,  yet  they  may  be 
greatly  improved  even  in  their  present  condition,  and 
tliey  are  \aluable  for  the  natural  gra.ss  they  produce 
for  hay. 

J'cut  is  formed  by  the  growth  of  sphagneous  or 
mossy  plants.  Ponds,  lakes,  and  low  tracts  are  fre- 
quently filled  by  the  productive  powers  of  vegetation. 
'1  he  mosses  first  begin  to  grow  around  the  shores  ; 
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each  succeeding  season  yields  a  new  crop  ;  the  pre- 
ceding one  having  been  buried  beneath  the  water, 
where  it  is  preserved  from  decomposition,  and  this 
process  is  carried  forward  until  the  lake  or  ])ond  is 
filled.  These  plants  will  also  close  up  the  outlets  by 
which  the  water  makes  its  escape  from  low  tracts. 
The  result  is  the  forming  of  ponds,  and,  as  forest 
trees  cannot  grow  in  situations  where  their  roots  are 
constantly  submerged,  they  decay,  fall,  and  are  finally 
buried  in  the  peat,  which  spreads  its  annual  layer 
even  over  the  surface  of  the  water.  No  sooner  is  the 
accumulation  thus  produced  raised  so  high  that  there 
is  not  sufficient  moisture  on  the  surface  to  nourish 
the  peat-forming  ])lants,  than  the  whole  process  is 
terminated,  and  the  site  l>ecomes  a  l)arren  waste. 
Peat  bogs  are  numerous  on  lln'  islaml.  IkiI.  in  t;(iic- 
ral,  they  are  small.  The  m^M  ('\i:'n- iv.>  mI  iliiin  Is  :it 
Cascumpec  harbour.  It  oi>ni:iiiis  l:,()i)0  .u  res.  'I'hi  se 
bogs  will  sup])ly  a  useful  artitle  inr  cuiupost  manure, 
and  afford  fuel,  sliould  it  ever  be  required. 

"  A  Marly  Clay  is  found  interstratified  with  the 
sandstones;  it  sometimes  contains  ten  per  crnt.  of 
lime.  Its  value  for  manure  m;iy  Ix'  ti-si-i!  li\  I'l- 
applicatinn  of  :i  frw  drnps  (.f  niui-i;il  ic  .icid.  i  .1 

tity  of  lime  pres;.nt  will  he  in.Ucatr,!  I„  in-    !■■ 
of  the  ellei-vvscenoe.      It  will   be  useful  ulim  :,i,i,:,,  ,1 
to  light  and   sandy  soils,  which  the  clay  will  render 
retentive  of  nioistiire. 

"  Boy  linn  Ore  :  or,  Hydrotts  Peroxide  nf  Iron. — 
This  ore  a|)pears  in  the  soil,  and  in  bogs  at  many 
places.  It  has  evidently  been  washeil  frniu  tlir  snii, 
to  which  it  imparts  the  colour  of  tlir  rust  nf  iron. 

"  Several  deposits  of  the  hydrated  o.riih'  of  iiiniii/ii- 
nese,  or  black  wad,  are  noticed ;  they  have  been  col- 
lected b.  a  process  similar  to  that  by  which  bog  ore 
is  produced.  By  the  disintegration  of  rocks  contain- 
by  rains  into  sli;il|nw  husins  uu  the  surface.  It  is 
fr  quently   fouiid   ;iss  i.iiii.d   wiih    the   hydrous   per- 

"  The  remains  of  ancimt  forests,  now  submerged 
beneath  the  sea,  aie  not  uncommon  on  the  coasts  of 
North  America.  The  trees  are  such  as  usually  grow 
on  low  laud,  and  with  them  peat  sometimes  occurs. 
Several  sunken  forests  are  mentioned  in  Professor 
Hitcncock's  Geology  of  Massachusetts.  During  the 
geological  survey  of  New  Brunswick,  I  discovered  a 
submerged  forest  on  the  souih  side  of  the  island  of 
Grand  Manan.  At  ilitirrcnt  localities  in  Nova  Scotia 
there  appears  t^  lia\r  licen  a  subsidence  of  the  land. 
At  Prince  Mdwanl  Island  this  remarkable  fact  may 
be  seen  at  Gallows  Point,  but  mme  rsperially  at 
Cascumpec,  where,  with  a  forest,  a  lari;  ■  \f  at  1mii;  is 
now  beneath  the  level  of  the  sea.  .Maii\  llieciries 
have  been  proposed  to  account  for  smli  plieniniena  ; 
yet  it  is  probable  that  they  can  only  be  explained  but 
by  referring  them  to  movements  wjiich  are  known  to 
take  place  in  the  crust  of  the  earth,  whereby  certain 
tracts  are  elevated  and  others  are  depressed. 

"  Dunes  or  Sonrlhilh. — During  storms  the  sand  of 
the  shore  is  often  thrown  up  by  the  spray,  and  not 
withdrawn  by  the  retlux  of  the  wave,  and  having 
been  dried  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  it  is  driven  in- 
wards upon  the  land  by  winds,  and  forms  consider- 
able elevations.  Such  hills  are  called  dunes,  for 
which  the  borders  of  the  Nile  are  celebrated.  Chains 
of  such  hills  are  stretched  across  the  months  of  nearly 
all  the  bays  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island,  where 
they  form  harbours  with  narrow'  channels,  and  con- 
tribute much  to  the  beauty  of  the  scenery.  The  sand 
is  also  blown  upon  the  uplands,  where  it  sometimes. 


by  its  eiinslanf  i-eiinuila't-ni.  \u,,\,  t(,  be  a  serious 
injury  tn  a^'ia  i:l  ,  •  I  ,.  |,!  .,  ,|  dnnes  are  cov- 
ered with  1h  n'  e  I,  lirmly  rooted, 
prevents  a  I'nrilii  r  ;rn.^  I,  ,  ,,|  il,,  mil.  Trees  and 
beach  grass  are  snnietinies  planted  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  to  arrest  the  moving  drift. 

"  On  the  inner  side  of  these  dunes,  a  good  alluvial 
soil  is  sometimes  collected,  upon  which  wild  plants 
grow  luxuriantly,  and  some  tracts  would  produce 
wheat  and  clover.  From  the  great  abundance  of 
oysters  and  other  mollusca  on  the  shore,  these  sands 
occasinnally  (aiTitain  comminuted  shells,  and  will  eifer- 
vesee  in  the  siia.ni;  acids.  Such  sand,  from  contain- 
ing the  plMi-|phaii'  of  lime  would  be  beneficially 
applied  lo  heavy  clay  soils. 

■'  /)',.»/./,/,<.  -Along  the  whole  line  of  the  northern 
]iait  of  tie'  .Vnierican  continent,  where  it  .skirts  the 
.\ilantie,  I.Kise  blocks  of  granite,  sienite,  trap,  green- 
stone, porphyry,  and  other  rocks  are  found  scattered 
over  the  surface,  and  on  formations  from  which  they 
they  are  altogether  different.  They  vary  in  weight 
frrnn  a  few  jrnunds  to  fifty  and  even  a  hundi'ed  tons. 
riie\  Mi  111  in  the  plains  and  valley.s,  and  upon  the 
'  and  hills.  In  some  instances  the  angles 
lie  ,i-,s  have  been  worn  off,  as  if  they  had 
d  '  n  >eL:iiiited  to  friction  upon  sea  coasts:  again 
they  appear  with  sharp  edges,  as  if  they  had  been 
recently  removed  from  the  quarry. 

"  These  masses  of  rock  are  called  boulders,  and 
may  be  properly  classed  with  a  variety  of  diluvium 
fouinl  with  them  mi  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The 
snrl'aees  ol  the  sond  rocks  at  numerous  situations 
where  these  hoidd  rs  are  seen,  are  found  to  be  fur- 
rowed and  scratidied  in  eiaiain  directions,  as  if  hard 
and  heavy  boilies  had  pa,seil  ovia-  them  with  great 
force  and  frielion.  1  las,.  a;,i  i-alled  diluvial  grooves, 
which  were  evidently  ].rodiiced  by  the  passages  of 
the  boulders  iluring  their  tr.msport. 

"The  boulders  of  this  jiart  nf  America  are  situated 
southward  of  the  mountain  masses  from  which  they 
have  been  removed,  and  llie\  ha\e  been  traced,  bv 
geologists,  to  their  birth-plaei's.  I  haxel'niind  erra- 
tic blocks  of  stone  belniit;iiiL;  lo  the  ecailral  eranitic 
ridges  of  New  Brunswick,  fifty  miles  and  upwards 
southward  of  their  original  sites  ;  and  boulders  from 
the  mountains  of  Gaspe  are  scattered  over  the  low- 
lands of  the  northern  part  of  New  Brunswick,  having 
been  transported  across  the  Bay  Chaleur  to  the  dis- 
tance of  eighty  miles.  The  size  of  the  boulders 
usually  diminish  in  proportion  to  their  distances  from 
the  parent  mass. 

"  The  forces  by  which  these  blocks  have  been  re- 
moved have  been  directed  from  the  north  towards 
the  south.  The  diluvial  grooves  run  from  north- 
west to  south-east,  and  north-east  to  south-west,  and 
there  are  still  greater  variations  in  their  courses,  or 
such  as  would  arise  from  the  passage  of  a  sea  over 
submarine  mountains,  ^\■ithout  entering  niion  anv 
full  description  of  diluvial  drilt  and  the  causes  that 
have  produced  it,  I  may  remark,  that  boulders  of 
granite,  sienite,  trap.  &c.,  appear  occasionally  in 
every  part  of  the  province ;  they  are,  however,  far 
more  numerous  on  the  northern  part  of  the  island 
than  to  the  south,  a  circumstance  that  accords  with  a 
fact  already  noticed.  The  boulders  are  not  only 
found  upon  the  surface,  but  also  lodged  in  collections 
of  diluvial  detritus.  The  largest  of  these  erratic 
blocks  will  weigh  five  tons  and  upwards,  and  as  there 
are  no  rocks  in  situ  of  the  kind  on  the  island,  some  of 
them  must  have  been  transported  to  a  distance  of 
200  miles  and  across  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  where 
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it  is  100  miles  wide.  Besides  the  boulders  of  igneous 
rocks  among  the  drift  at  Crapaud,  tliere  are  pieces  of 
large  fossil  trees,  like  those  of  the  strata,  belonging 
to  the  coal-field  of  New  Brunswick.  These  may  have 
been  imported  from  any  part  of  the  district  between 
Bay  Verte  and  Point  Miscou,  and  over  distances 
from  20  to  100  miles;  certain  it  is  they  do  not  belong 
to  the  island,  and  therefore  they  are  properly  refeiTed 
to  the  nearest  rocks  which  contain  fossil  plants  of  a 
similar  kind.  Several  theories  have  been  proposed  to 
explain  the  phenomena  of  boulders.  Formerly,  by 
many  they  were  ascribed  to  the  effects  of  the  deluge 
recorded  in  the  Mosaic  history;  but  it  is  now  known 
that  causes  are  still  in  operation  whereby  they  might 
have  been  transported.  More  recently  an  opinion 
has  prevailed  that  they  were  moved  by  currents  of 
water  at  that  period  when  the  districts  where  they 
are  found  were  submerged  beneath  the  sea.  Still  it 
is  not  probable  that  aqueous  cuiTcnts  could  ever  liave 
caiTied  the  bouldex's  across  the  deepest  sea  channels 
to  opposite  shores,  and  up  steep  acclivities,  even  to 
the  summits  of  mountains.  By  such  causes  masses 
of  rock,  gravel,  sand,  &c.  are  daily  urged  forward  by 
the  cun-ents  of  rivers,  but  they  do  not  afford  satis- 
factory evidence  that  the  boulders  and  diluvial  drift, 
found  under  the  above-mentioned  circumstances,  have 
been  removed  from  their  native  situations  to  their 
present  sites  by  the  unaided  operations  of  water. 

"  If  we  look  to  causes  that  are  still  active  upon  the 
earth,  it  will  be  observed  that  ice  performs  a  most 
important  part  in  the  transportation  of  mineral  mat- 
ter. The  immense  icebergs  and  sheets  that  are  annu- 
ally formed  in  almost  all  the  bays,  rivers,  and  estuaries 
of  the  North  American  coast,  embrace  fragments  of 
rocks,  gravel,  sand,  drift-wood,  and  every  thing  that 
was  in  contact  with  them  at  the  time  of  their  conge- 
lation. In  the  spring,  when  by  the  heat  of  the  sun 
the  ice  begins  to  dissolve,  it  is  loosened  from  the 
shores,  lifted  by  the  spring  tides,  and  carried  by  cur- 
rents out  to  sea,  or  to  other  shores,  with  many  of  tlie 
materials  it  laid  hold  of  during  the  months  of  intense 
cold.  I  have  observed,  also,  that  where  the  ice, 
loaded  with  boulders,  is  forced  over  the  surfaces  of 
rocks,  they  leave  parallel  grooves  in  tlie  direction  of 
the  currents  like  those  that  occur  on  the  faces  of  the 
strata  now  elevated  far  above  the  sea. 

"  This  natural  mode  of  transportation  is  carried  on 
in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  from  the  high  latitudes 
where  icebergs  are  formed,  to  the  south,  where  water 
only  freezes  to  the  depth  of  a  few  inches ;  as  tlie 
warmth  of  the  spring  or  summer  increases,  and  the 
ice  dissolves,  the  transported  rocks,  sand,  and  gravel 
are  liberated,  and  they  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
are  lodged  U])on  its  borders,  or  on  the  shores  of  the 
bays,  inlets,  and  rivers.  Jlinerals  peculiar  to  the 
coast  of  Labrador  are  therefore  found  on  the  shores 
of  Newfoundland,  Cape  Breton,  Prince  Edward  Island, 
and  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  rocks 
on  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  are  carried  to  opposite 
shores,  and  thousands  of  boulders  drop  annually  from 
the  ice  to  the  bottoms  of  the  bays,  and  are  scattered 
along  the  coasts.  I  found  blocks  of  red  sandstone 
of  tlie  head  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  at  tlie  western 
extremity  of  Grand  Manan,  tlie  distance  between 
the  two  sites  being  upwards  of  170  miles.  The  trap- 
rocks  on  the  south  side  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  are 
exchanged  for  the  slates  and  grauwacke  of  New 
Brunswick,  the  distance  between  them  being  from 
40  to  70  miles.  The  sandstones  of  Cumberland  are 
sometimes  brought  into  the  basin  of  Mines ;  and 
manufactured  grindstones  were  identified,  a  few  years 


ago,  that  had  been  brought  from  the  former  to  the 
latter  ])lace,  a  distance  of  140  miles,  in  masses  of  ice. 

"  It  will  be  admitted  by  every  practical  geologist, 
that  the  chief  part  of  the  stratified  rocks  of  North 
America  have  been  formed  beneath  the  sea,  a  fact 
established  by  the  numerous  remains  of  marine  ani- 
mals contained  in  them.  Long  since  these  rocks 
were  consolidated  they  have  been  submerged,  as  may 
be  proved  by  the  recent  shells  now  found  in  beds  of 
marl  and  clay  several  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
ihe  sea.  That  Prince  Edward  Island  has  been  raised 
from  beneath  the  waters  of  the  gulf,  few  will  doubt 
who  carelully  examine  its  valleys  and  beds  of  dilu- 
vium. Guided  by  much  corroborative  testimony,  a 
part  of  which  has  been  referred  to  as  briefly  as  pos- 
sible, I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my  opinion, 
that  the  boulders  of  Prince  Edward  Island  have  been 
brought  hither  by  ice  during  that  period  when  its 
surface  was  beneath  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence. 

"  Dilurium. — At  many  situations  on  the  island, 
there  are  beds  of  small  rounded  stones,  gravel,  and 
sand,  varying  from  5  to  50  feet  in  thickness.  These 
collections  of  detritus  often  form  chains  of  oval  hills, 
and  skirt  the  flanks  of  the  valleys  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  impress  the  mind  with  the  belief  that  they  were 
thrown  uj)  by  the  agency  of  water.  Indeed,  the  stra- 
tification of  the  gravel  and  sand  which  appears  occa- 
sionally, renders  it  quite  evident  that  currents  of 
water  have  been  active  agents  in  their  accumulation  ; 
yet,  many  of  these  superficial  deposits  bear  no  marks 
of  stratification.  By  an  examination  of  the  materials 
of  these  deposits,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  rocks 
and  minerals  of  which  the  fragments  are  composed  do 
not  belong  to  their  present  sites,  being  dift'erent  in 
their  characters  from  any  of  the  strata  of  which  the 
island  is  composed.  Their  origin  and  situation  may 
therefore  be  properly  ascribed  to  the  same  causes  that 
transported  the  erratic  boulders.  The  melting  of 
large  masses  of  stranded  ice  loaded  with  gravel  and 
sand,  leaves  mounds  and  elevations  upon  the  present 
shores,  and  the  hills  of  unstratified  diluvial  detritus 
may  therefore  be  accounted  for  by  referring  them  to 
the  melting  of  stranded  ice  during  the  boulder 
period.  The  appearance  of  such  deposits  would  be 
much  modified  by  the  operations  of  currents  of  water, 
which  have  evidently  opened  many  valleys,  and  spread 
the  gravel  out  in  strata. 

"Another  kind  of  diluvium  is  composed  of  pieces 
of  red  sandstone,  red  sandstone  and  clay,  which  in 
general  repose  upon  the  solid  strata  beneath.  This 
debris  has  been  derived  from  the  red  sandstones  and 
shales  of  the  island,  and  aflxirds  a  more  fertile  soil 
than  the  imported  variety.  It  i-^  frequently  mixed 
with  the  foreign  di-ift,  beneath  which  its  principal 
beds  are  situated." 

Climate. — All  who  have  ever  visited  the 
island  can  bear  testimony  to  the  sahibrity  of 
its  climate,  which  is  neitlicr  so  cold  in  winter 
nor  so  hot  in  summer  as  that  of  Lower 
Canada,  while  it  is  free  from  the  fogs  which 
s]ircad  along  the  shores  of  Cape  Breton  and 
Nova  Scotia.  One  hundred  years  of  age, 
without  ever  knowing  a  day's  sickness,  is 
frequent  in  the  island;  the  air  is  dry  and 
bracing ;  the  diseases  of  the  North  American 
continent  are  unknown,  and  iiuny  British 
emigrants  attain,   soon   after   their  arrival. 
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robust  health  and  unwonted  strength.  No 
person  ever  saw  an  intermittent  fever  pro- 
duced on  the  island — pulmonary  consump- 
tion, so  frequent  in  north  and  central 
America,  is  seldom  met  witli — tVie  greater 
proportion  of  the  colonists  live  to  old  age, 
90  to  100,  and  then  die  by  a  gradual  decay 
of  nature  ;  deaths  between  twenty  and  fifty 
are  very  rare — accidents  even  included.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  not  one  jjerson  in 
fifty  inhabitants  dies  througliout  the  year; 
industry  always  secures  a  comfortable  sub- 
sistence, and  encourages  early  mniriagcs;  the 
women  are  often  grandui others  at  forty,  and 
the  mother  and  her  daughters  may  each  be 
seen  with  a  child  at  the  breast  at  the  same 
time.  Such  is  the  happy  condition  of  this 
simple  and  hospitable  people,  whose  pros- 
pects are  so  far  superior  to  that  of  their  less 
fortunate  brethren  in  England. 

Mr.  S.  S.  Hill,  in  his  interesting  "  Short 
Account  of  Prince  Edward  Island,"  thus  de- 
scribes the  climate : — 

"  The  climate  of  Prince  Edward  Island  is  highly 
favourable  to  the  pursuits  of  agriculture.  It  differs 
from  that  of  England  in  the  winter  more  than  at  any 
other  season.  The  unwholesome  and  damp  cliills  of 
an  English  winter  are  unknown  in  the  island ;  and 
the  diseases  which  a  moist  atmosphere  originates,  are 
uncommon  at  any  time.  The  cold  is  more  severe,  and 
endures  for  a  longer  period ;  so  that  for  about  four 
months,  all  agricultural  pursuits,  properly  so  called, 
are  of  necessity  suspended.  But  this  is  not  of  so 
much  moment  as  to  materially  affect  those  interests 
which  are  connected  with  the  soil ;  for  the  winter  is 
both  shorter  and  less  se\nv  ^i  ilr.  ;  'umI,  than  in 
thosecountrieson  the  Ball iri  ::■,.'    ii;ri,.uliiiral 

produce,  and  whose  inlialiji::    ;      i     :  i m-isl  p.ii't 

engaged  in  th^'  rural  occiiii.i'  ' n^.  i  ;n  ila}^  too  are 
considerably  longer  at  that  season  in  the  island,  than 
in  those  co'untries,  which  is  material,  both  as  to 
health  and  to  labour. 

"  In  the  beginning  of  June,  the  summer  bursts 
forth ;  and  the  natural  forest,  presenting  to  the  eye 
every  variety  of  vegetation,  and  filling  the  air  with 
the  fragrant  perfumes  of  the  native  herbs  of  the 
islard,  ^ivrs  abundant  evidence  ol'T;  ■  TiiiliM  nl'  ibc 
soil:  and  at  the  same  time  affords  :,••  ■■•■■■■  '  i  ■  ■■  Inr 
tile  lii\rrs  of  nature  to  gratify  tliiii  ■  i  ,  ;  ,  .  or 
iiid'ilgi'  tiieir  taste  for  contemplati\'-  :.)  .':iiiii  llie 
brilliancy  of  a  summer  night  in  the  \ieiiiil_\  ol'  the 
bays,  eaiuiot  be  surpassed  1)V  that  which  the  finest 
climates  under  heaven  exhibit.  The  wind  is  usually 
still,  and  the  smooth  surface  of  the  water  reflects  the 
splenilid  lights  of  the  firmament;  and  wherever  the 
current  runs,  the  fishes  are  heard  sporting  in  the 
sfreum  ;  and  on  the  shore,  whole  acres  are  sometimes 
illuminated  by  the  fire-flies,  which  emit  flashes  of 
light  as  they  sport  in  the  air ;  and  now  and  then  a 
torch  is  seen  displaced  at  the  bow  of  the  canoe  of 
some  Indian  engaged  in  spearing  the  eels. 

"  From  this  time,  until  the  middle  or  the  ciul  of 
September,  the  climate  resembles  that  of  the  southern 
coast  of  England.  The  thermometer,  occasionally, 
during  calm  weather,  shows  a  greater  degree  of  heat 
than  we    e.\penence   in    this    country;    but    the    sea 


breeze  seldom  fails  t 
time  the  sun  rearhos 
nience  thence  aii  o^. 
the  south-west  wiml- 
July,  August, 


the  temperature,  by  the 
liih,  so  that  no  inconve- 
Iniitig  the  prevalence  of 
lihoiit  the  greater  part  of 
:■,  the  thermometer  stands 


pretty  steadily  at  from  75'  to  80'  of  Fahrenheit 
during  the  mid-hoiirs  of  the  day ;  and,  at  night,  the 
air  is  soft,  wholesome,  and  agreeable. 

"The  hayhanrst  roninienees  abont  the  middle  of 
July;  aial  th(    wliiii-  (ro|is   are  usually  Cut  between 

ol  An-usf.     About  the  middle 

of  Septendjur  the  evenings  begin  to  get  cool,  and  the 
autumn  properly  commences.  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  beauty  or  the  healthiness  of  this  season  of  the 
year.  The  atmosphere  is  exceedingly  rarifled,  and 
the  deep  azure  of  the  clear  sky  reflects  a  darker 
shade  upon  tlie  waters;  while  the  forests,  as  they 
change  from  the  rich  green  of  summer  to  the  thou- 
sand autumnal  tints  which  the  variety  of  their  kinds 
exhibit,  present  scenery  unsurpassed  in  beauty,  or  in 
the  hopes  of  future  plenty  which  they  inspire,  by  any 
thing  to  be  met  with  in  the  old  or  new  world. 

"The  Aurora  Borealis,  though  common  at  all 
times  of  the  year,  is,  during  tlie  early  part  of  autumn, 
more  splendid  than  at  any  other  season.  It  some- 
times ap])ears  like  the  reflection  of  the  lights  of  this 
great  metropolis  upon  the  sky,  when  seen  from  a  dis- 
tance upon  a  clear  nig;ht ;  but  it  often  covers  the 
whole  compass  of  heaven,  and  in  red,  blue,  green, 
and  yellow  streams,  illumines  the  wide  expanse;  and 
changing  its  colours  as  it  continually  flashes  across 
the  firiuament,  presents  a  spectacle  unrivalled  by  any 
other  phenomenon  which  nature  anywhere  displays." 

Population. — We  have  no  coi-rect  estimate 
of  the  progressive  increase  of  the  population ; 
when  taken  from  the  French  the  island  is 
supposed  to  have  contained  6,000  Acadians  ; 
a  great  number  of  whom  were  afterwards 
removed.  In  1802  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants was — males,  10,614;  females,  10,007; 
total,  20,651:  in  1822,  males,  12,140; 
females,  12,160;  total,  24,600:  in  1825, 
males,  14,140;  females,  14,460;  total  28,600; 
in  1827.  males,  11,976;  females,  11,290; 
total,  23,266:  in  1833,  males,  16,840; 
females,  15,452;  total,  32,292.  In  1841, 
total  population,  47,034  ;  in  1 849-50,  about 
55,000.  Scotchmen  form  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  whole  population.  The  Acadian 
French  are  estimated  at  5,000;  but  of  the 
Mic-mae,  or  native  Indians,  tliere  are  pro- 
bably not  more  than  thirty  families  on  the 
island.  In  1841,  the  natives  of  England 
amounted  to  2,650;  of  Scotland,  5,681  ;  of 
Ireland,  5,193;  of  the  British  colonies,  1,755; 
of  other  countries,  194;  and  of  Prince  Edward 
Island,  31,561.  Persons  in  connection  with 
the  church  of  England,  5,707;  with  the 
church  of  Scotland,  10,006;  with  presby- 
tevians  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  5,089;  with 
church  of  Rome,  20,430;  mcthodists,  3,421; 
baptists,  1,609;  other  denominations,  772. 
The  fohjwing  complete  census  in  1841  shows 
in  detail  the  state  of  the  island : — 
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1  ..      1 

Fifty-six        . 

700 

5691 

2.50 

2» 

1407 

14 

556 

92 

594  .. 

..  ..       4 

Fifty-seven  . 

8672 

10,872 

211 

90 

79! 

4461 

246 

127. 

233 

8.52    2 

3..      6 

Fifty-eight    . 

6454 

1550 

6.50 

22. 

208 

109 

,-':     1^,    ■•       ■:/,: 

51 

96 

355     1 

1  ..      2 

Fifty-nine     .        . 

9. 

90 

114 

33 

49 

1  ..      6 

379; 

201 

15( 

24 

H3t 

93 

8 

1  ..     .. 

s!xty-oAe      '.        '. 

122 

38C 

420 

6 

76 

115 

74s!        379 

17.34 

333  .. 

36M7 

840 

116 

25 

1.55 

59 

567 

20,54 

9 

36 

67 

Sixty-three  '.         '. 

133 

1237 

iof 

.50 

97 

148 

189 

466 

22,50 

161     I 

1  ..     .. 

Sixty-four     . 

240 

288 

77 

328 

18 

154 

40,51 

13 

w'i 

9        348    2 

3..      4 

Sixty-live      .        . 

412 

359 

167 

3218 

60 

350 

360 

173 

11,08 

45,73 

20 

71 

166 

p        855  .. 

1  ..      1 

Sixty-six       . 

24301     I 

23 

15 

3 

493 

151         9 

7 

2          96  .. 

Sixty-seven  . 

635 

'io 

40 

no 

..    '  26 

92 

130 
145,47" 

20 

484 

_  13,7 1 

6ll       42 

53 

b|       .303.. 

..  '.'.      2 

Total. 

239,80 

228,27 

132,224141,101,60,199,916 

13.5,19 

179,8471.581,977  2,153,89 

3  9262140,12 

70,588,  33,729  [67 

100   7,177 

Charlottetowli 
do.        Royalty 

X   651 

60 

18 

1     • 

349 

416 

,      171 

16,32 

55,19 

<    365       88 

151 

2       891    4 

13    4      1 
3 

Georgetown 

do.       Royalty 

I     69 

6 

;; 

15 

2 

1     6 

46 

60 

4        28 

327 

12,69 

2      66       26 

2        43 

4       312    3 

Princeto.n  . 

do.       Royalty 
Bouffhton  Island 

il   344 

3 

2 

212 

278 

:.      110 

931 

20,03 

0    146       63 

S        78 

5       417    1 

2    1    .. 

43 

T 

10 

»          24 

3        14 

7         34 

,          422 

5      13         4 

4         10 

4        104  .. 

Panmure  Island 

11 

i           13 

0           1,50 

0        6         2 

4          9 

Rustico  Island 

60 

0          20 

0            90 

0        4          1 

St.  Peier  Island 

4            9 

5            140 

0        9         2 

6         1 

Governor  I-sland 

1            1 

0    .. 

1  . 

Murray  Island 

'3 

5 

4I         .. 

1          'i 

01        .. 

6              15 

0        1 

2         '. 

4  . 

Grand  Totai. 

251.16 

2l229,.59 

D  32,2" 

4|  41.86 

8j  60,60 

¥> 

9|  141,50 

0   153,45 

dI  83,29 

gl  611,82 

4|2.250,1 

4  98. 

ll41,9 

4|73,6 

3|35,.52175 

I16]inll81 

288         GOVERNMENT,  RELIGION,  EDUCATION,  CRIME,  REVENUE. 


GovERXMENT. — Prince  Edward's  Island 
has  its  owu  lieutenant-governor,  council,  and 
House  of  Assembly,  constituted  after  the 
manner  described  in  the  preceding  colonies; 
it  is  perfectly  independent  of  the  governor- 
general  at  Quebec  in  the  civil  administra- 
tion of  its  affairs  ;  its  military  are  under  the 
control  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Commander  of 
the  Forces.  The  executive  consists  generally 
of  nine,  and  the  legislature  of  six  members, 
appointed  by  the  mandamus  of  the  sovereign: 
and  the  Assembly  comprises  twenty-four 
members,  elected  by  the  people  as  in  the 
other  North  American  colonies.  The  form 
of  procedure  is  that  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment. There  is  a  Coui't  of  Chancery  regu- 
lated after  that  at  Westminster,  over  which 
the  governor  presides — and  the  jurispru- 
dence of  the  colony  is  under  the  direction 
of  a  chief  justice.     The  laws  are  English. 

Military  Defences. — Tlie  militia  includes 
2  lieutenant-colonels,  13  majors,  120  cap- 
tains, 137  lieutenants,  118  ensigns,  and 
12  adjutants.  The  total  force,  officers  and 
men,  is  7302.  There  are  four  troops  of 
cavalry,  a  detachment  of  artillery,  and  three 
regiments  of  infantry.  The  military  de- 
fences comprise  the  St.  George's  battery  of 
11  guns  in  Charlotte  town;  Kent  battery  of 
4  guns  on  the  government  house  ground; 
York  battery  at  the  west  entrance  of  the 
harbour,  and  a  block  house  with  1  guns. 

Religion. — Prince  Edward  Island  is  in 
the  diocese  of  Halifax.  There  arc  six  cler- 
gymen of  the  established  church,  of  whom 
five  are  paid  by  the  London  "  Society  for 
Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts." 
The  rector  at  Charlotte  town  receives  from 
the  Treasury  £100  per  annum,  £100  a-year 
from  the  London  Society  for  Propagating 
the  Gospel,  £360  a-year  as  garrison  chap- 
lain, £70  a-year  for  a  house  from  his 
parishioners,  and  surplice  fees.  Churches 
are  building  in  diflerent  parishes.  There 
are  no  parsonage  houses,  and  the  glebes 
have  been  sold  and  devoted  to  education. 
The  number  of  people  professing  diflerent 
forms  of  religion,  and  the  number  of  churches 
or  temples  of  worship  in  each  township  arc 
shown  in  the  statistical  tabic  at  page  287. 

Education  is  promoted  by  a  central 
academy  at  Charlotte  town,  which  has  90 
male  pupils,  a  national  school,  with  30  male 
and  10  female  pupils;  and  110  district  schools 
in  different  districts,  which  cost  the  colonial 
government  about  .£1,000  a-year.  Three 
school  visitors  superintend  the  district 
schools,    one  for   each  county,    and    report  | 


annually  to  the  legislature.     There  are   two 
newspapers,    efficiently    conducted.       Three 


infant  schools  were  established  in  1842  at 
Charlotte  town,  George  town,  and  St. 
Eleanors,  chiefly  through  the  exertions  and 
pecuniary  aid  given  by  Captain  Orlebar,  of 
the  Royal  Navy,  who  was  employed  upon  the 
survey  of  the  island.  The  master  and  mis- 
tress, Mr.  and  IMrs.  Hubbard,  were  trained 
at  the  Gray's  Inn  Road  Institute,  London, 
and  a  committee  of  ladies,  communicants  ot 
the  Church  of  England,  are  entrusted  with 
the  supervision.  Instruction  is  given  to  100 
childj-en  of  ages  varying  fi'om  three  to  ten 
years,  and  in  four  years  the  number  of  pupils 
amounted  to  530.  The  schools  were  devised 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and  the  scale  of 
charges  was  two-pence  a-week  for  children 
above  six  years  of  age,  and  three  half-pence 
for  younger  children.  The  Bible  is  read 
daily,  hymns  sung,  and  cleanliness,  truth- 
telling,  and  honesty  enforced.  A  library 
is  attached  to  each  school.  The  system  has 
answered  well,  and  is  worthy  of  imitation. 

Crime — in  1847.  In  prison,  felons  3 
tried,  2  untried.  Debtors,  whites,  males  GO; 
females,  3;  blacks,  2.  Total  number  in 
confinement  at  Michaelmas,  of  all  classes, 
l;J4. 

Finance. — The  first  revenue  attempted  to 
be  levied  for  the  support  of  the  government, 
as  before  stated,  was  the  quit-rents — these 
failing  in  their  extent,  a  parliamentary  grant 
as  applied  for  and  obtained.  In  1821  the 
revenue  collected  was  £2,052 ;  in  1826, 
£4,935  ;  in  1836,  .£8,887 ;  in  184-6,  £17,279. 


;  of  Reveuuo. 


Impost  on  wines  and  spirits" 
by  permanent  colonial  enact- 
ment        , 

Ditto  by  annual  colonial  enact- 
ment on  wines  and  spirits, 
and  an  ad  vahrem  on  certain 
goods  and  wares 

Land  assessment 

S])irit  licenses 

Tnnnase.Iuty 

I'ost  (.llirr 

IICI.I    nl     W, ■,,,„,      .         .         .         . 

Wl. "■    lown      .      . 

I„l,,v  .  .  I"  ■  i'.l  ^Intics  .  . 
Colnni.J  -..,.  I,.;/.  Irc.s  .  .  . 
Her  Majesty's  customs       .     .     . 

Incidental  receipts 

Crown  land  sales 

S\irplus  money  of  sales  .  .  . 
Under  land  assessment  act  .  . 
I  Immigrant  ta\ 


Total 


1847. 


1,824 
309 
303 
933 
25 
178 
121 
142 

1,416 
303 
201 


EXPENDITURE,  COMMERCE,  IMPORTS,  PRICES. 


From  1836  to  1818,  the  annual  parlia- 
niontarv  grant  was  £3,070.  The  sum  voted 
for  the  year  1819  was  £2,000,— namely, 
.{;1,.500  for  the  salary  of  the  governor,  and 
£500  pension  to  C.  D.  Smith,  Esq.,  wliieh 
was  granted  in  1824.  The  ishuid  will  proba- 
bly soon  defray  entirely  its  civil  expenditure. 

The  Expenditure  of  Prinee  Edward  Island 
was,  in  1828,  .€6,749;  in  1836,  £16,477; 
in  1847,  £21,574;  and  in  1848,  £ 
The  civil  establishment  costs  about  .€5,200 ; 
roads,  bridges,  and  wharfs,  €2,600  to  €3,200; 
public  buildings,  €2,000;  House  of  Assem- 
bly, .€1,500;  legislative  council,  .€500; 
schools,  €1,000;  interest  on  outstanding 
warrants,  £1,500;  seed,  grain,  &c.  to  desti- 
tute settlers,  £2,500 ;  sheriff  and  gaol  ex- 
penses, £300;  printing  and  stationery,  £330; 
lunatic  and  indigent  persons,  £280 ;  coro- 
ner's inquest,  £60;  and  various  other  items. 

Paper  Currency. — £11,650,  issued  by  the 
government;  and  about  £10,000  issued  by 
banks  ia  the  neighbouring  provinces. 


Coin  in  circulation.— Ahont  £20,000. 

lV<'ii/lils  1111(1  Mi-nxnres. — According  to  the 
standard  ,.r  Kimlaiid. 

CV/N///r/YV'.— In  1827,  the  total  value  of 
the  imports  was  about  £27,000,  and  the 
exports  about  £18,000.  The  imports  in 
1817  were  valued  at  €143,617,  and  the  ex- 
ports at  £71,228.  The  shipping  built  and 
exported  are  not  included  in  this  sura  of 
.€71,228.  In  1846,  eighty-two  vessels  were 
built  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  whose  ton- 
nage was  12,012 ;  and  the  value,  at  £5  to 
€6  per  ton,  would  be  about  £66,000.  In 
1817,  there  were  built  96  vessels;  tonnage, 
18,145.  The  vessels  registered  in  the  island 
in  1844  were,  under  50  tons — number,  147  ; 
tons,  4,056  :  50  tons  and  upwards — number, 
90 ;  tons,  9,805.  The  imports  consist  chiefly 
of  manufactured  goods,  and  the  exports,  of 
grain,  potatoes,  timber,  fish,  and  ships. 

The  trade  of  Prinee  Edward  Island 
with  different  countries  is  thus  shown  for 
1847:— 


Imports  from 

Exports  to 

Ports. 

Great 
Britain. 

British 
West 
Indies. 

British 
North 
America. 

ForciRn 
Countries. 

Total. 

Great 
Britain. 

British 
West 
IncUes. 

British 
North 
America. 

Foreign 
Countries. 

Total. 

Charlotte  town  . 
Three  Rivers  .  . 
Bedeque    .... 
Cascumpec  .  .  . 
Malpeque  .... 
Colville  Bay    .  . 

£48,803 

1,546 

30 

0 

6,833 

0 

£267 

£o0,943 
lo.OO'J 
2,388 
330 
2,154 
6,205 

£6,375 
690 

£106,390 
17,305 
2.418 
339 
8,987 
8,215 

£17,263 

9,913 

782 

409 

3,261 

468 

£249 

£15,465 
4,217 

1^737 
6,305 
5,417 

£496 
325 

£33,475 
14,446 

5,705 
2,147 
9,567 
5,886 

Total  .  . 

£57,213 

£267 

€79,101 

£7,065 

£143,654 

£32,196 

£249 

£38,063 

£821 

£71,226 

Among  the  imports  from  Great  Britain, 
at  the  port  of  Charlotte  town,  are— £16,894 
of  dry  goods  ;  £4,589  of  hardware  ;  £5,698 
of  cordage;  £4,126  of  iron;  £12,528  of 
sundries.  Among  the  exports  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, are — oats, 96,1 77  bushels;  value,  £5,322; 
timber,  4,769  tons,  £3,991 ;  deals,  1,197,902 
feet,  £2,836.  The  imports  and  exports  of 
the  other  ports,  as  to  trade  with  Great  Britain, 
are  in  the  same  proportion. 

Manufactures. — There  has  been  recently 
established  at  Charlotte  town  an  iron-foun- 
dry ;  and  there  is  an  establishment  for 
drying,  fulling,  and  dressing  cloth  at  the 
same  place.  Linens  and  flannels  are  made 
for  domestic  use ;  and  the  colonists  tan  and 
dress,  leather. 

Prices. — Wheat,  8s.;  barley,  2s.  9«/. ;  oats. 
Is.  9a!. ;  potatoes,  2s.  6d.,  per  bushel ;  hay, 
per  ton,  £3  to  £3  10s. ;  wheaten  bread,  per 
lb.,  4d. ;  horned  cattle,  £5 ;  horses,  £15 ; 
sheep,  12s.;  s\\ine,  £1;  butter,  per  lb.,  Is.; 

VOL    I. 


milk,  per  quart,  4:d. ;  cheese,  7d. ;  beef,  4d. ; 
mutton,  3d. ;  pork,  3^d. ;  coffee,  Is. ;  tea, 
4s. ;  sugar,  Qd. ;  salt.  Id.,  per  lb. ;  wine, 
lOs. ;  brandy,  12s.;  beer.  Is.,  per  gallon; 
tobacco,  per  lb..  Is. 

Wages. — Domestic,  £16  per  annum. 

Prince  Edward  Island  is  essentially  an 
agricultural  colony,  and  admirably  adapted 
for  industrious  emigrants  with  small  capitals. 
Crop  after  crop  of  wheat  is  raised  without 
manuring ;  the  barley  is  excellent,  and  oats 
mueli  superior  to  any  other  of  American 
growth;  the  potatoes  and  turnips  cannot  bj 
exceeded  anywhere ;  and  peas  and  beans  are 
equally  good.  Cabbage,  carrots,  and  pars- 
nips are  produced  as  good  as  any  in  Eng- 
land; in  fact,  all  the  produce  of  English 
gardens  will  thrive  here  equally  well. 

The  climate  is  particularly  favourable  to 

sheep;  they  are  not  subject  to  the  rot,  or 

any  disease  common  to  sheep  in  this  country  : 

they  are  small,  but  of  excellent  flavour ;  the 

2  p 


290      FISHERIES  AND  RESOURCES  OF  PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND. 


common  size  is  about  60  pounds  the  car- 
ease. 

The  rivers  abound  with  trout,  eels,  mac- 
kerel, flounders,  oysters,  and  lobsters,  and 
some  salmon;  and  the  coast  \\'ith  cod-fish 
and  herrings  in  gi-eat  abundance.  The 
latter,  soon  after  the  ice  breaks  away  in  the 
spring,  rush  into  the  harbours  on  the  north 
side  of  the  island  in  immense  shoals,  are 
taken  by  the  inhabitants,  in  small  nets,  with 
very  little  trouble ;  and,  as  salt  is  cheap 
(not  being  subject  to  duty),  most  families 
barrel  up  a  quantity  for  occasional  use.  The 
lobsters  are  in  great  abundance,  and  very 
large  and  fine.  In  Eiu'ope,  this  kind  of 
sheU-fish  is  only  taken  on  the  sea-coast 
amongst  rocks ;  at  Prince  Edward  Island 
they  are  taken  in  the  rivers  and  on  shallows, 
where  they  feed  on  a  kind  of  sea-weed, 
called  by  the  islanders  eel-grass;  and  a 
person  wading  into  the  water  half-leg  deep 
might  fill  a  laushel  basket  in  half  an  hour. 
Many  schooners  are  annually  laden  with 
oysters  for  Quebec  and  Newfoundland.  The 
plenty  of  fish,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  is 
procured,  is  of  great  assistance  to  the  inha- 
bitants, and  in  particular  to  new  settlers, 
before  they  have  time  to  raise  food  from  the 
produce  of  the  land.  Hares  and  partridges 
are  plenty,  and  are  free  for  any  person  to 
kill ;  and  in  the  spring  and  autumn  great 
numbers  of  wild  geese,  ducks,  andother  water 
fowl  visit  the  island. 

The  fisheries  of  Prince  Edward  Island 
have  not  been  sufficiently  attended  to.  The 
herring  fishery  is  of  great  importance :  it 
commences  early  in  the  spring,  when  the 
bays  and  harbours,  particularly  on  the  north 
side  of  the  island,  are  no  sooner  clear  of 
ice,  than  they  are  filled  with  immense  shoals 
of  those  fish,  which  may  be  taken  in  any 
quantity  :  they  ai-e  larger,  though  not  so  fat, 
generally,  as  those  taken  off  the  western 
coasts  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  partake 
more  of  tlic  character  of  the  Swedish  her- 
ring. Alewivcs,  or  gaspcreau,  although  not 
so  plentiful  as  the  herring,  appear  in  large 
quantities.  Mackerel  arc  in  great  abun- 
dance on  the  coast  and  in  the  harbours, 
from  June  to  November.  Cod  are  taken 
extensively  in  every  part  of  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  more  particularly  on  the  coast 
of  Prince  Edward  Island,  the  bay  of  Cha- 
leur,  and  in  the  straits  of  Belleisle.  Trout 
are  found  everywhere  extremely  fine,  and 
often  very  large  :  the  halibut  caught  some- 


times weigh  300  pounds.  Stm-geons  are 
common  in  the  summer  months  in  all  the 
harbours,  some  measuring  six  to  seven  feet 
in  length.  Perch  are  found  in  the  rivers 
and  ponds  that  have  a  communication  with 
the  sea.  Indeed,  if  the  fisheries  of  this  fine 
island  were  more  attended  to,  they  would 
add  much  to  the  value  of  property,  while 
their  pursuit  would  stimulate  the  progress 
of  agriculture  and  the  colonization  of  the 
settlement.  In  1847,  the  quantity  of  dry 
fish  exported  was  7,440  quintals ;  and  of 
pickled,  967  baiTels. 

The  island  could  support  with  ease  ten 
times  its  present  population,  as  almost  the 
whole  area  is  capable  of  cultivation,  and  the 
augmentation  of  its  commerce  and  revenue 
shews  the  prosperous  state  of  the  colony. 
Dr.  Gesner  says,  "  In  few  places  have  there 
been  greater  changes  of  fortune.  Indivi- 
duals of  wealth  and  respectability,  by  mis- 
guided speculations,  have  been  reduced  to 
poverty ;  and  persons  without  education, 
capital,  or  experience,  have  rapidly  risen  to 
affluence.  A  person  who,  a  few  years  ago, 
came  from  England  in  the  capacity  of  a 
cook,  was  employed  in  a  ship-yard,  and  re- 
cently his  former  master  was  among  the 
number  of  his  sei-vauts.  He  now  owns  ex- 
tensive tracts  of  land,  farms,  mills  of  differ- 
ent kinds,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  pro- 
perty. During  the  past  year  he  has  built 
no  less  than  ten  ships,  and  loaded  them  with 
timber  for  Great  Britain.  He  is  a  man  of 
influence,  and  has  several  times  been  elected 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Assembly.  There 
are  not  thirty  words  in  his  whole  vocabulary, 
yet  all  his  sayings  and  doings  are  character- 
ised by  sound  sense  and  correct  judgment." 

The  former  custom  of  granting  leases  of 
land  for  999  years,  at  an  annual  rent  varying 
from  one  to  two  shillings  per  acre,  still 
prevails;  for  the  first,  second,  and  third 
years  no  rent  is  required — then  three-pence 
per  acre,  and  this  smn  is  annually  in- 
creased until  the  maximum  of  two  shilling^ 
is  attained.  Proj)rictors  are  reducing  the 
term  to  99  years,  which  is  reasonable.  When 
land  may  be  thus  obtained  in  the  Britisl 
Empire  on  such  low  terms,  capable  of  yield 
ing  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  it  is  to  bi 
hoped  that  the  parishes  of  England  wil 
avail  themselves  of  such  means  to  provid 
permanently  for  the  relief  of  the  rate-payer.-^ 
and  for  the  employment  of  their  ablc-bodici 
poor. 
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The  island  of  Newfoundland  is  situated  on 
the  N.E.  side  of  tlie  main  entrance  to  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  between  46°  40'  and 
51°  39'  N.  lat.,  and  between  52°  44'  and 
59°  31'  W.  long.  It  is  divided  from  the 
coast  of  Labrador  on  the  N.  and  N.E.  by 
the  straits  of  Belle  Isle  (which  do  not  exceed 
12  miles  in  width,  and  offer  a  difficult  and 
circuitous  passage  into  the  Gulf:)  its  south- 
western extremity  approaches  within  50 
miles  of  Cape  Breton,  and  on  the  N.W.  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  separates  it  from 
Canada.  NeAvfoundland  is  the  nearest  to 
Europe  of  any  part  of  America;  the  dis- 
tance from  St.  John's,  in  Newfoundland,  to 
Port  Valentia,  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland, 
being  1,656  miles.  Bouchette  states  its  ex- 
treme length,  measured  on  a  curve,  from 
Cape  Race  to  Grignet  Bay,  at  419  miles; 
its  extreme  mdth,  from  Cape  Ray  to  Cape 
Bonavista,  at  about  300  miles,  and  its  circuit 
at  little  short  of  1,000  miles.  Its  area  com- 
prises about  36,000  square  miles. 

History. — According  to  tradition  (sup- 
ported, it  would  appear,  by  historical  evi- 
dence of  considerable  weight)  the  island 
was  discovered  by  Biarne,  or  Biorn,  a  sea 
ki/iff,  or  pirate  of  Ireland,  who,  being  driven 
thither  by  contrary  winds,  is  said  to  have 
taken  shelter  near  Port  Grace  harbour, 
about  the  year  1,000.  Robertson  and  Piuk- 
erton  were  of  opinion,  that  Newfoundland 
was  first  colonized  by  the  Norwegians.  Souie 
years  ago,  a  party  of  settlers,  proceeding  up 
a  river  which  falls  into  Conception  Bay, 
observed  at  a  distance  of  six  or  seven  miles 
from  the  bay  the  appearance  of  stone  walls 
rising  above  the  surface.  On  removing  the 
sand  and  alluvial  earth,  they  ascertained 
these  to  be  the  remains  of  ancient  buildings, 
with  oak  beams,  and  millstones  sunk  in 
oaken  beds;  inclosures  resembling  gardens 
were  also  traced  out,  and  plants  of  various 
kinds,  not  indigenous  to  the  island,  were 
growing  around.  Among  the  ruins  were 
found   different   European    coins,    some    of 


Dutch  gold,  considered  to  be  old  Flemish 
coins,  others  of  copper,  without  inscriptions. 

According  to  a  paper  furnished  to  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  doubts  are  en- 
tertained of  the  antiquity  of  the  buildings, 
which  are  supposed  by  Captain  Robinson  to 
be  probably  of  no  more  ancient  date  than 
the  settlement  of  Lord  Baltimore ;  but  the 
finding  of  coins  of  virgin  gold  is  not  ques- 
tioned. This,  however,  is  a  matter  of  anti- 
quarian research,  which  does  not  come  within 
the  limits  of  the  present  work.  We,  there- 
fore, pass  on  to  the  re-discovery  of  the 
island  by  Cabot,  who,  having  obtained  a 
commission  from  Henry  VII.  during  his 
first  voyage  in  1497,  observed  a  headland, 
which  he  called  Prima  Vista. 

"  It  has  been  conjectured  by  some,"  says 
lieutenant-colonel  Sir  Richard  Bonnycastle, 
in  his  valuable  work,  entitled  Newfoundland 
in  1 8 12,  "  that  Cabot  must  have  meant  La- 
brador as  the  place  of  his  discovery,  because 
there  are  no  white  bears"  (mentioned  by 
Cabot  in  the  brief  account  of  his  voyage, 
written  by  him  on  a  map,  which  was  depo- 
sited in  the  Privy  Gallery  at  Whitehall,) 
"in  Newfoundland.  This,  I  apprehend,  is 
false  reasoning.  There  is  a  place  even  on 
1  the  south  coast  called  White  Bear  Bay,  and 
it  is  quite  probable  that  the  polar  bear  has, 
like  the  walrus  or  sea-horse,  been  driven 
away  by  the  increasing  fisheries."  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  certainly  was  discovered 
by  Cabot  in  this  voyage,  and,  on  that  ac- 
count, ever  after  claimed  by  Britain.  In 
1550,  the  neiu-found  island  was  \-isited  by 
Cortereal,  who,  after  giving  Conception  Bay 
the  name  it  still  bears,  sailed  along  the  coast 
of  Northern  America,  then  called  Baccalaos, 
from  an  Indian  word  signifying  cod-fish. 
The  fisheries  of  Newfoundland  speedily  drew 
attention ;  and  the  crew  of  an  English  ship, 
on  returning  home,  stated  that  they  had 
left  40  vessels, — Portuguese,  French,  and 
Spanish,  engaged  therein.  The  details  of 
the  voyage  of  Verrazano,  in  1525,  on  which 
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the  French  founded  their  claim  to  New- 
foundland and  the  adjacent  provinces,  are 
exceedingly  vagrie.  In  1534,  Jacques  Car- 
tier  arrived  at  Cape  Bona\'ista,  and,  on  his 
return  to  France,  was  most  favourably  re- 
ceived. An  expedition  was  fitted  out,  under 
his  direction,  in  the  following  year,  whose 
success  has  been  already  mentioned  at  the 
commencement  of  the  histoiT  of  Canada. 
About  this  time  several  attempts  were  made 
by  England  to  colonize  Newfoundland. 
"  Master  Robert  Hore,"  a  merchant  of  Lon- 
don, "  with  divers  other  gentlemen,"  sailed 
in  1536,  thinking  to  winter  there;  but  the 
crew  were  nearly  starved  to  death,  compelled 
to  resort  to  the  most  loathsome  expedients, 
and  would  have  perished  had  they  not  met 
with  a  French  ship  laden  with  provisions, 
which  they  seized,  and  brought  to  England. 
Henry  VIII.  of  England  satisfied  the  French 
claim  for  indemnity  by  paying  for  the  seized 
vessel.  The  expedition,  in  1583  of  Sir 
Humphrey  Gilbert,  the  half-brother  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  has  been  already  recounted, 
(see  page  3,  Vol.  I.)  but  the  following 
detail  respecting  the  death  of  the  gallant 
adventurer  may  not  be  unacceptable  : — "  Sir 
Humphrey,  on  his  return  from  surveying 
the  coast  in  the  Little  Squirrel,  learned  the 
wreck  of  the  Delight  from  those  who  had 
escaped.  He  then  reluctantly  made  prepa- 
rations for  ci-ossing  the  ocean,  declaring 
that  he  '  would  fit  out  an  expedition  royally, 
and  return  next  spring.'  He  was  strongly 
urged  to  quit  the  nut-shell  in  which  he  had 
embarked,  and  go  on  board  the  Golden 
Hind.  His  reply  is  characteristic  of  the 
brother-in-law  of  Raleigh,  '  I  will  not  for- 
sake my  little  company,  with  whom  I  have 
passed  so  many  storms  and  perils.'  They 
reached  the  Azores  in  safc'.y,  but  there 
encountered  a  storm  of  so  terrible  a  nature 
that  it  quailed  their  hearts.  Sir  Humphrey 
alone  retaining  his  self-possession.  Tiie 
Golden  Hind  kept  as  near  the  Little  Squir- 
rel and  her  brave  admiral  as  the  perilous 
mountains  of  water  would  permit,  and  the 
crew,  in  their  dismay,  saw  him  sitting  and 
cahnly  reading  on  the  deck,  and  heard  him 
bid  them  be  of  good  cheer,  '  for,'  said  he, 
'  we  are  as  near  to  heaven  by  sea  as  by  land.' 
At  night  the  blackness  of  darkness  fell  upon 
the  ocean,  the  lights  in  the  Sqi/iivel  sud- 
denly disappeared,  and  this  is  all  that  will 
ever  bo  chronicled  of  the  fate  of  one  of  the 
l)ravcst  of  the  adventurers  who  sought,  in 
the  glorious  reign  of  Elizabeth,  to  extend 
the  dominion    of  England   in   the  western 


world.  Of  all  the  armament  the  Golden 
Hind  alone  reached  England,  and  she  was  a 
mere  wreck." — (See  Bonnycastle's  New- 
foundland in  1842,  and  Hackluyt,  page  679.) 
In  1585,  according  to  our  next  accounts, 
a  voyage  was  made  to  Newfoundland  by  Sir 
Bernard  Drake,  who  claimed  its  sovei'cignty 
and  fishery  in  the  name  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Sir  Bernard  seized  several  Portuguese  ships 
laden  with  fish,  and  oil,  and  furs,  and  re- 
turned to  England;  but,  owing  to  the  war 
with  Spain,  and  the  alarm  caused  by  the 
Spanish  armada,  several  years  elapsed  before 
another  voyage  was  made  to  the  island.  An 
effort  for  its  colonization  was  made  in  1610, 
in  virtue  of  a  patent  granted  by  James  I. 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon,  Lord  Veru- 
1am,  the  Earl  of  Northampton,  Lord  Chief 
Baron  Tanfield,  Sir  John  Doddridge,  and 
forty  other  persons,  under  the  designation 
of  the  "  Ti-easurer  and  Company  of  Adven- 
tiirers  and  Planters  of  the  Cities  of  London 
and  Bristol  for  the  Colony  of  Newfound- 
land." The  patent  granted  the  lands  between 
Capes  St.  Mary  iiiul  r.w;Ki\ista,  with  the 
seas  and  islands  lyiiiu  within  ten  leagues  of 
the  coast,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  for 
ever  the  trade  of  fishing  to  British  subjects. 
Mr.  Guy,  an  intelligent  and  enterprising 
merchant  of  Bristol,  wlio  planned  this  expe- 
dition, settled  in  Conception  Bay,  remained 
there  two  years,  and  then  returned  to  Eng- 
land, leaving  the  colony  (of  whose  capacities 
he  had  given  a  somewhat  exaggerated  descrip- 
tion in  his  letters  home) ,  in  charge  of  William 
Colston,  whose  repen-t  concerning  the  island 
is  far  less  favomable  Twenty-five  of  the 
settlers  were  seized  with  seiu'vy,  six  of  whom 
died,  the  rest  had  recovei-ed,  it  is  stated,  by 
using  turnips.  Guy  went  back  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1812,  and  exerted  himself  sueccss- 
I  fully  in  the  an-angemcnt  of  the  colony.  He 
I  undertook  a  sui'vcy  of  the  coast,  and  met 
I  with  two  canoes  of  Red  Indians,  with  whom 
he  hc'ld  friendly  intercourse.  From  this 
period  little  is  known  of  him ;  he  appears  to 
have  subsequently  abandoned  the  settlement, 
which,  (li  |Hi\((l  of  his  energy  and  example, 

lu  Kil.'i,  (';i|)tain  Whitbournc,  a  contem- 
porary of  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  and  Sir 
Bernard  Drake,  who  had  himself  made  many 
voyages  to  Newfoundland,  was  sent  there 
with  a  commission  from  the  admiralty,  to 
establish  order,  investigate  the  abuses  com- 
plained of  by  the  fishermen,  and  repress  the 
flagrant  dishonesty  too  generally  manifested. 
Immediately  on  his  arrival  he  held  a  court, 
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at  which  one  hiiiulrpd  and  seventy  masters 
of  vessels  snl)mitted  themselves  to  his  juris- 
diction, and  he  endeavoured  to  empannel 
juries  in  the  most  frequented  harbours.  Two 
years  fi-om  this  period,  Whitbourne  was  ap- 
pointed ehief  of  a  l)ody  of  Welshmen,  dis- 
patched by  Doctor  Vaughan  to  form  a  set- 
tlement called  Cambriol  (now  Little  Britain) 
in  the  south  part  of  the  island,  on  land 
purchased  from  the  patentees.  The  first 
effort,  however,  which  can  be  said  to  have 
been  attended  with  permanent  success,  was 
that  made  in  1623  by  Sir  George  Calvert, 
afterwards  Lord  Baltimore,  who  having  ob- 
tained the  grant  of  a  considerable  tract 
between  Cape  St.  Mary  and  the  Bay  of  Bulls 
(corruptly  so  called  from  the  French  name, 
"  Baie  des  Boules,")  determined  upon  esta- 
blishing himself  there  with  a  number  of  his 
countrymen,  who,  with  him,  belonged  to  the 
church  of  Rome.  The  settlers  fixed  their 
head-quarters  at  Ferriland,  where  Lord  Bal- 
timore built  a  strong  fort  and  good  house,  in 
which  he  resided  until  about  twenty  years 
fi'om  the  first  foundation  of  the  settlement, 
which  he  called  Avalon,  from  the  ancient 
name  of  Glastonbury,  where  Christianity  was 
first  preached  in  Britain.  At  the  expiration 
of  this  period  his  lordship  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  through  the  favour  of  Charles  I. 
founded  a  colony  on  the  shores  of  Maryland, 
from  vphich  arose  the  fine  city  which  bears 
his  name.  Another  colony  was  sent  to 
Newfoundland  from  Ireland  by  its  then  lord 
lieutenant  Cary,  Lord  Falkland.  In  1635, 
the  king  granted  permission  to  the  French 
to  cure  and  dry  fish,  on  condition  of  their 
paying  five  per  cent,  of  the  produce.  In 
1660  they  formed  a  settlement  in  the  Bay 
of  Placentia,  which  they  long  continued  to 
occupy.  In  1654,  Sir  David  Kirk,  having 
obtained  from  parliament  a  grant  of  land, 
proceeded  thither  with  a  few  settlers ;  not- 
withstanding the  continual  bickering  be- 
tween the  British  and  the  French,  who  had 
established  a  colony  at  Placentia,  the  British 
population  had  increased  to  about  350  fami- 
lies. In  1663  we  find  a  very  interesting 
document  issued  by  Charles  I.,  and  directed 
to  the  Lord  Treasurer  and  others,  desii-ing 
them  "  to  erect  a  common  fishci-y  as  a 
nursery  for  seamen,;"  and  containing  the 
first  regulations  for  the  "  governing  of  his 
majesty's  subjects  inhabiting  in  Newfound- 
land, or  trafficking  in  bays."  In  this  year 
the  British  fisheries  were  exempted  entirely 
from  tax  or  toll,  and  the  island  would  doubt- 
less  have  rapidly   increased   in   population 


and  prosperity  but  for  the  unjustifial)le  line 
of  conduct  pursued  by  the  board  of  trade 
and  plantations,  to  which  they  were  insti- 
gated by  the  selfish  jealousy  of  the  parties 
by  whom  the  fisheries  were  carried  on.  In 
1670  Sir  Josiah  Child,  the  principal  person 
connected  with  them,  published  a  pam]jhlet 
to  prove  that  the  cod  fishery  had  declined 
since  1605,  which  he  stated  then  employed 
250  vessels,  and  did  not  now  engage  above 
80.  He  imputed  this  decrease  to  the  boat 
fishery  carried  on  by  the  inhabitants  along 
the  coast,  and  he  urged  that  if  they  were 
permitted  to  multiply,  they  could  carry  on 
the  whole  fishery,  and  the  nursery  of  seamen 
be  thus  destroyed.  He  therefore  advised 
not  only  the  forcible  prevention  of  any 
further  immigration  taking  place  in  New- 
foundland, but  urged  the  remedy  of  dis- 
planting.  To  the  calm  and  dispassionate 
reader  it  must  appear  barely  credible  that 
such  a  suggestion  could  be  for  a  moment 
entertained,  much  less  acted  upon  by  a 
British  government,  yet  this  was  actually 
the  case.  In  the  year  1667  the  residents 
had  applied  for  a  governor,  but  their  request 
had  been  set  aside  in  consequence  of  its 
being  violently  opposed  by  the  English  mer- 
chants ;  in  167 1-  they  renewed  their  applica- 
tion, which  was  rejected,  and  Sir  John 
Berry  was  sent  out  with  orders  for  the  de- 
portation of  the  settlers,  the  destruction  of 
their  houses,  and  in  fact  the  entu'e  viprooting 
of  the  thriving  colony  which  had  been  reared 
at  the  heavy  cost  of  the  energies,  treasure, 
and  even  hfe-blood,  of  several  of  England's 
best  and  bravest  sons.  Happily  for  the 
wretched  people.  Sir  John  Berry  was  a  man 
of  humane  character,  and  while  mitigating 
as  far  as  lay  in  his  power  his  cruel  commis- 
sion, he  sent  home  stroiig  remonstances 
against  the  misery  which  he  was  reluctantly 
compelled  to  occasion.  In  1676,  Mr. Down- 
ing, one  of  the  residents,  obtained  an  order 
from  the  king,  to  prevent  any  further  per- 
secution, accompanied  however  by  strict  in- 
junctions, forbidding  any  vessel  to  take  out 
emigrants,  or  any  person  to  settle  in  New- 
foundland. Complaints  constantly  assailed 
the  government  that  tliese  laws  were  evaded  ; 
representations  were  made  on  one  side  and 
counter-representati(ms  on  the  other,  but  no 
further  rigorous  measures  appear  to  have 
been  taken,  and  in  1697  the  board  of  trade 
published  a  I'eport,  stating  that  a  number  of 
inhabitants,  not  exceeding  one  thousand, 
might  be  usefully  employed  in  constructing 
boats,  stages  for  di'yiug  the  fish,  and  other 
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matters  connected  with  the  tishei-ies.  On  the 
accession  of  William  III.,  war  broke  out 
with  France,  one  of  the  causes  on  the  part 
of  Britain  being  set  forth  as  foUows : — 
"  That  of  late  the  incroachments  of  the 
French  upon  NewfouurUand,  and  his  ma- 
jesty's subjects'  trade  and  fishery  there,  had 
been  more  like  the  invasions  of  an  enemy 
than  becoming  friends,  who  enjoyed  the  ad- 
vantages of  that  trade  only  by  permission." 
The  French  on  their  part  avowed  their 
desire  to  attain  exclusive  possession  of  the 
island.  In  September,  1692,  commander 
Williams  attacked  Placentia,  but  owing  to 
the  spirited  defence  of  the  French  governor, 
the  expedition  succeeded  only  in  burning 
the  works  on  Point  Vesti.  On  the  other 
hand  Chevaber  Nesmond,  in  1696  arrived 
with  a  squadron,  and  aided  by  the  force  on 
the  island,  made  a  descent  on  "the  town  and 
harbour  of  St.  John,  but  ha\iug  failed  he 
returned  to  France.  Before  the  close  of  the 
year  the  French  were  more  successful,  for 
another  squadron  arri\-iug  under  BrouiUan, 
he  in  concert  with  Ibbernlle  the  French 
commander,  attacked  St.  John,  wliich  being 
now  short  of  military  stores,  and  in  a  very 
defenceless  state,  was  compelled  to  surrender, 
upon  which  the  town  and  fort  were  set  on  fire, 
and  the  garrison  sent  on  parole  to  England. 
The  French  admiral  appears  to  have  done 
nothing  further  in  consequence  of  a  misun- 
derstanding with  Ibber\dlle,  who  commanded 
the  troops,  proceeded  to  destroy  by  fire  and 
the  sword  all  the  British  stations,  excepting 
those  at  Bonavista  and  Carbonier  (on  Con- 
ception Bay),  where  he  was  successfully 
resisted  by  the  settlers ;  he  then  returned  to 
Placentia.  "  The  dogs  of  war"  seemed  now 
fairly  let  loose  on  the  unhappy  island,  whose 
possession  both  France  and  England  showed 
themselves  resolved  to  contest  to  th^  utter- 
most. A  British  squadron,  with  1,500  men 
on  board,  was  dispatched,  under  the  com- 
mand of  admiral  Nevil  and  Sir  John  Gib- 
son, but  owing  to  the  cowardice  of  one  com- 
mander and  the  ignorance  of  the  other, 
nothing  was  effected  to  retrieve  the  disas- 
trous position  of  att'airs,  nnti\  the  peaces  of 
Ryswick,  in  1G98,  put  an  end  to  hostilities, 
and  replaced  matters,  as  far  as  possible,  in 
the  position  they  were  in  prior  to  the  war. 
Several  acts  of  parliament  were  passed, 
rcgidating  the  fisheries  (now  declared  free 
to  all  his  majesty's  subjects)  and  the  im- 
portation of  fish,  taken  by  foreigners  in 
foreign  siiips,  was  strictly  prohibited.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  remedy  the  disorder 


and  misride  which  had  now  reached  an 
alarming  height,  by  directing  that  the  master 
of  the  first  ship  arriving  at  any  station, 
should  receive  the  title  of  admii-al  for  the 
season,  and  the  second  and  third  those  of 
rear  and  ^^ce-admirals,  and  that  they  should 
be  invested  with  a  certain  jurisdiction 
over  the  seamen  and  fishermen.  The  effect 
of  the  shifting  and  irresponsible  tribunal 
thus  established  proved  veiy  unsatisfac- 
tory, for  the  judges,  notwithstanding  their 
high-sounding  titles,  were  repeatedly  bribed 
by  presents  of  fish  to  give  false  decisions,  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  general 
laxity  which  had  long  prevailed.  The  brief 
interval  of  peace  was  very  differently  em- 
ployed by  the  rival  nations.  The  French 
wisely  encouraged  colonization,  and  gradu- 
ally occupied  the  most  important  positions 
in  Newfoundland ;  the  English  continued 
to  discom-age  it,  and  speedily  experienced 
the  effects  of  their  misjudged  policy,  since, 
in  the  war  which  began  in  1702,  Newfound- 
land (in  the  words  of  Sir  Richard  Bonny- 
castle)  "instead  of  haWng  a  hardy  native 
population  to  resist  or  overwhelm  their  am- 
bitious and  restless  neighbours,  had  to 
depend  on  the  occasional  presence  of  ships 
of  war."  On  the  declaration  of  the  famous 
"war  of  the  succession,"  Sir  John  Leake 
was  immediately  dispatched  by  Queen  Anne 
with  a  small  squadi-on,  to  take  possession  of 
the  whole  island,  wliich  he  failed  in  doing, 
althougli  he  succeeded  in  destroying  several 
French  settlements  and  capturing  a  numbei 
of  vessels,  with  which  he  retui-ned  to  Eng- 
land at  the  close  of  the  year.  In  August, 
1703,  admiral  Graydon  was  sent  mth  afresh 
fleet  oft'  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  but 
owing  to  a  fog,  which  continued  with  great 
density  for  thirty  days,  his  ships  were  dis- 
persed, and  could  not  be  brought  together 
till  the  3rd  of  September.  lie  then  called 
a  council  of  war,  as  to  the  practicaiiility  of 
attacking  the  strong-hold  of  the  French,  at 
Placentia,  and  it  was  decided  that  it  would 
not  be  prudent  to  do  so  with  the  force  at  his 
disposal ;  on  which  he  returned  to  England, 
where  liis  conduct  was  severely  censured. 
In  1705  the  garrison  of  Placentia,  reinforced 
by  500  men  from  Canada,  attacked  the 
British  colonists,  and  attempted  to  become 
sole  masters  of  the  island  by  attacking 
the  liarbour  of  St.  John's,  where  they  were 
repulsed,  but  they  succeeded  in  gaining  pos- 
session of  several  settlements,  destroyed 
Fort  Forillon,  and  spread  their  ravages  as 
far  north  as  Bonavista.     In  1706,  the  British 
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again  expelled  tliem  from  tlieir  recent  con- 
quests, and  (Captain  Underdown,  with  only 
ten  ships,  destroyed  several  of  the  enemy's 
vessels  in  the  harbours  along  the  coast,  not- 
withstanding that  the  French  had  as  many 
as  ten  armed  vessels  on  that  station. 
Although  parliament  earnestly  entreated  the 
queen  to  "  use  her  royal  endeavours  to 
recover  and  preserve  the  ancient  possessions, 
trade,  and  fisheries  of  Newfoundland,"  little 
attention  was  paid  to  their  urgent  address, 
the  whole  disposable  force  being  assigned  to 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  at  that  time  in 
the  midst  of  his  victorious  career.  The 
French,  however,  notwithstanding  their 
repeated  disasters  on  the  continent,  still 
found  leism'e  to  persevere  in  their  endea- 
vours for  the  expulsion  of  the  English  from 
Newfoundland,  and  accordingly  St.  Ovide, 
the  French  commander  at  Placcntia,  having 
eifected  a  landing  without  being  discovered, 
within  five  leagues  of  St.  John's,  attacked 
and  completely  destroyed  it,  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1708. 

The  French  then  seized  on  every  English 
station  except  Carbouier,  which  was  again 
bravely  defended  by  the  fishermen. 

The  news  of  this  misfortune  produced 
great  excitement  in  England,  as  the  posses- 
sion of  the  fisheries  had  ever  been  consid- 
ered a  point  of  immense  importance,  and 
an  expedition  was  ordered,  under  Captain 
G.  Martin,  and  colonel  Francis  Nicholson, 
to  attempt  to  dispossess  the  French,  but 
little  Avas  effected  beyond  the  destruction  of 
a  few  fishing  stations.  The  British  govern- 
ment being  fully  occupied  by  the  events  then 
taking  place  on  the  continent,  were  unable 
to  take  any  immediate  measures  for  the 
recovery  of  Newfoundland  ;  but  at  the  close 
of  the  war  their  brilliant  successes  enabled 
them  to  demand  its  restitution,  which  Louis 
XIV.  was  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  refuse, 
and  by  the  celebrated  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in 
1713,  Louis  conceded  the  exclusive  sove- 
reignty of  Newfoundland  and  the  adjacent 
islands  to  Great  Britain,  but  retained  for  his 
subjects  the  right  to  cure  and  dry  fish  on 
the  coast  lying  between  Cape  Bonavista,  on 
the  eastern  side,  and  Point  Riche,  on  the 
western,  and  also  to  occupy  the  islets  of 
Pierre  and  Miquelon,  with  a  garrison  of 
fifty  men  on  each.  Of  this  permission  the 
French  availed  themselves  so  actively,  that 
in  1721  they  employed  400  vessels  in  the 
trade,  and  not  only  supplied  France  with 
fish,  but  even  rivalled  the  British  in  the 
ports  of  S])ain  and  the  jNlediterranean,   al- 


though they  also  were  actively  engaged  in 
carrying  on  the  fisheries.  In  spite  of  every 
disadvantage  colonization  was  making  ra])id 
strides,  and  in  1729,  on  the  represont:itioiis  of 

Lord  Vere  Beauclerk,  the  naval  com ii'li  i 

stationed  at  Newfoundland,  the  ishmd  wns 
withdrawn  from  the  nominal  admiui.>tral,i(m 
of  the  governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  formed 
into  a  separate  province.  Captain  Henry 
Osborne,  of  II. M.S.  Squirrel'  was  appointed 
governor  and  commander-in-chief,  but  re- 
quired by  his  commission  to  obey  the  in- 
structions of  Lord  Vere  Beauclerk.  He  was 
empowered  to  appoint  justices  of  the  peace 
and  other  officers,  and  copies  of  Shaw's  Prac- 
tical Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  of  the  leading 
enactments  relating  to  the  country,  were 
sent  to  the  eleven  principal  stations.  The 
go\'ernor  was  indefatigable  in  his  exertions  : 
he  built  a  jail  and  court-house,  and  held  his 
courts  of  record  according  to  the  laws  of 
England,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  he 
encountered  from  the  "fishing  admirals," 
while  even  from  the  justices  of  the  peace 
appointed  by  himself  he  did  not  receive 
zealous  support,  as  according  to  chief  justice 
Reeves,  "  partly  from  the  indifference  of 
some  of  the  justices  in  their  otiices,  who 
thought  they  suffered  in  their  way  of  trade, 
and  got  the  ill-will  of  the  people  they  dealt 
with,  and  partly  from  the  incapacity  of 
others,  the  commissions  of  the  peace  were 
but  indifferently  executed."  The  home  gov- 
ernment at  length  awakened  to  the  necessity 
of  establishing  a  regular  system  of  jurisdic- 
tion in  Newfoundland,  would  no  longer  be 
influenced  by  the  intrigues  of  an  interested 
and  selfish  party,  and  to  this  end  measures 
were  discussed  and  adopted.  In  1742,  a 
coiu't  of  admiralty  was  appointed,  and  in  1751, 
much  difficidty  and  expense  having  arisen 
from  the  local  authorities  not  having  the 
power  of  life  and  death,  Captain  Drake,  then 
govcnior,  was  directed  to  appoint  commis- 
sioners of  Oyer  and  Terminer  for  the  trial 
of  felons  in  Newfoundland.  In  1754  Lord 
Baltimore  renewed  his  claim  for  the  tract 
of  country  called  the  Province  of  Avalon, 
but  the  board  of  trade  decided  the  title  to 
have  lapsed.  At  this  period  the  naval 
governors  (according  to  Sir  R.  Bonnycastle) 
usually  remained  in  charge  of  the  ships  ap- 
pointed to  protect  the  fisheries  for  two  or 
three  years,  going  home  at  the  close  of 
every  autumn,  and  living  chiefly  afloat.  In 
1765  war  recommenced  between  France  and 
England,  and  Newfoundland  was  left  in  a 
verv   defenceless  state,   of  whicli   a   French 
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squadron  taking  advantage,  arrived  in  the 
Bay  of  Bulls  in  1762,  and  succeeded  in 
captui-ing  St.  John's,  Carbonier,  and  the 
village  of  Trinity.  Tidings  of  these  disasters 
-were  despatched  to  Lord  Cohdlle,  the  British 
comraander-in-chief,  then  stationed  at  Hali- 
fax, Tvho  lost  no  time  in  obeying  the  sum- 
mons, and  succeeded  in  dislodging  the 
French,  and  obliging  their  Admiral  (de 
Ternay)  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat.  The 
zealous  exertions  of  the  colonists,  and  the 
decided  loyalty  manifested  by  them,  deserve 
especial  notice.  Two  remarkable  instances 
are  cited  by  Sir  R.  Bonnycastle.  One 
gentleman,  jllr.  Carter,  of  Ferryland,  sup- 
ported the  garrison  and  inhabitants  who  had 
fled  from  St.  John's  to  the  Isle  aux  Bois, 
from  the  24th  of  June  to  the  9th  of  October, 
1 762,  by  procuring  provisions  and  other 
necessaries,  although  he  could  obtain  them 
only  with  great  difficulty,  and  at  an  exorl)i- 
tant  price;  and  Mr.  Charles  Garland,  then  a 
merchant  at  Carbonier,  in  Conception  Bay, 
paid,  fed,  and  supported  a  detachment  of 
men  who  garrisoned  a  large  battery  on  an 
island  near  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and 
raised  numerous  squads  of  sailors  for  the 
temporary  use  of  the  fleet.  On  the  10th  of 
February,  1703,  by  the  famous  peace  of 
Paris,  Fi-ance  formally  yielded  Newfound- 
land with  the  other  American  colonics,  and 
England  confirmed  the  thirteenth  article  of 
the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  by  the  fifth  and  sixth 
articles  of  the  Peace  of  Paris,  of  which  arti- 
cles I  subjoin  a  copy: — 

"  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  1713.— Art.  13.— The  island 
called  Newfoundland,  with  the  adjacent  islands,  shall 
from  this  time  forward  belong  of  right  wholly  to 
Great  Britain ;  and  to  that  end  the  town  and  fortress 
of  Placentia,  and  whatever  other  places  in  the  said 
island  are  in  possession  of  the  French,  shall  be  yielded 
and  given  up,  within  seven  months  from  the  exchange 
of  the  ratifications  of  this  treaty,  or  sooner,  if  pos- 
sible, by  the  most  Christian  king,  to  those  who  have 
a  commission  from  the  queen  of  Great  Britain  foi 
that  purpose.  Nor  shall  the  most  Christian  king,  hi-- 
heirs  and  successors,  or  any  of  their  subjects,  at  an\ 
time  hereafter,  lay  claim  to  any  right  to  the  said 
island  or  islands,  or  to  any  part  of  it,  or  them.  Mnn 
over,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  subjects  of  Fnuici 
to  fortify  any  place  in  the  said  island  of  Newfound- 
land, or  to  erect  any  buildings  there,  besides  stages 
made  of  boards,  and  huts  necessary  and  usual  for 
drying  fish ;  or  to  resort  to  the  said  island  beyond 
the  time  necessary  for  fishing  and  drying  of  fish. 
But  it  shall  be  allowed  to  the  subjects  of  France  to 
catch  fish,  and  to  dry  them  on  land,  in  that  part  only, 
and  in  no  other  besides  that,  of  the  said  island  of 
Newfoundland,  which  stretches  from  the  place  calle<l 
Cape  Bonavista  to  the  northern  point  of  the  said 
island,  and  from  thence  running  down  by  the  western 
side,  reaches  as  far  as  the  place  called  Point  liiche. 
But  the  island  called  Cape  Breton    as  also  all  others, 


both  in  the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  in 
the  gulf  of  the  same  name,  shall  hereafter  belong  of 
right  to  the  French ;  and  the  most  Christian  king 
shall  have  all  manner  of  liberty  to  fortify  any  place 
or  places  there." 

"  Treaty  of  Paris,  1763.— Ai-t.  5.— The  subjects  of 
France  shall  have  the  liberty  of  fishing  and  drying, 
on  a  part  of  the  coasts  of  the  island  of  Newfoundland, 
such  as  it  is  specified  in  the  13th  article  of  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht :  which  article  is  renewed  and  confirmed 
by  the  present  treaty  (except  what  relates  to  the 
island  of  Cape  Breton,  as  well  as  to  the  other  islands 
and  coasts  in  the  mouth  and  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence ;)  and  his  Britannic  majesty  consents  to  leave 
to  the  subjects  of  the  most  Christian  king  the  liberty 
of  fishing  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  on  condition 
that  the  subjects  of  France  do  not  exercise  the  said 
fishery  but  at  the  distance  of  three  leagues  from  all 
the  coasts  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  as  well  those 
of  the  continent  as  those  of  the  islands  situated  in 
the  said  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  And  a.s  to  what  re- 
lates to  the  fishery  on  the  coasts  of  the  island  of  Cape 
Breton  out  of  the  said  gulf,  the  subjects  of  the  most 
Christian  king  shall  not  be  permitted  to  exercise  the 
said  fishery  but  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  leagues  from 
the  coasts  of  the  island  of  Cape  Breton ;  and  the 
fishery  on  the  coasts  of  Nova  Scotia  or  Acadia,  and 
everywhere  else  out  of  the  said  gulf,  shall  remain  on 
the  foot  of  former  ti-eaties." 

"  Art.  6. — The  King  of  Great  Britain  cedes  the 
islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  in  full  right,  to 
his  most  Cluistian  majesty,  to  serve  as  a  shelter  to 
the  French  fishermen :  and  his  said  most  Christian 
majesty  engages  not  to  fortify  the  said  islands ;  to 
erect  no  buildings  upon  them,  but  merely  for  the 
convenience  of  the  fishery,  and  to  keep  upon  them  a 
guard  of  fifty  men  only  for  the  police." 

In  1763,  the  coast  of  Labrador  was  an- 
nexed to  the  government  of  Newfoundland. 
Whales  and  seals  were  at  that  time  the  chief 
objects  of  pm-suit  on  the  coast;  the  trade 
was  carried  on  by  sloops  and  schooners  from 
British  America,  and  yielded  a  very  valuable 
produce.  In  1704,  captain,  afterwards  Sir 
Hugh  Palliser,  was  sent  out  as  governor, 
aud  a  collector  and  comptroller  of  customs, 
established  at  St.  John's,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  the  navigation  laws  were  extended 
to  Xcwfuuudland,  notwithstanding  the  op- 
liiiMtioii  made  by  the  merchants  and  fishing 
aihciitunrs.  Sir  Hugh,  by  his  energy  and 
linr  (if  justice,  (lid  much  for  the  colouv,  and 
-rc;ill\  ainehonitcd  the  C(iii(lili.,u  of  the  poor 
lishei'uieu,  whose  rights  he  slrciiuoiisly  main- 
tained. By  his  advice  an  act  was  passed, 
commonly  called  "  Sir  Hugh  Palliser's  Act," 
])y  which  the  masters  of  vessels  are  compelled, 
under  a  heavy  penalty,  to  secure  the  return 
of  the  seamen  to  England,  and  to  pay  them 
in  money  instead  of  in  articles  of  supply. 
Newfoundland  was  increasing  in  population 
and  importance,  when  it  received  a  severe 
check  from  the  revolt  of  tlie  American 
colonics,  who  having  renounced  all  commcr- 
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cial  intercourse  with  the  mother  country, 
were,  after  some  discussion,  cxchided  from 
the  fisheries.  These  colonies  then  furnished 
Newfoundland  with  produce  to  the  amount 
of  £350,000  annually,  and  it  was  supposed 
that  this  intercourse  being  still  left  open  to 
them,  they  would,  without  doubt,  continue 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  large  profits  which 
it  aftbrded.  This,  however,  was  not  the 
case,  their  exports  were  discontinued,  and 
the  people  of  Newfoundland  were  saved 
from  starvation  only  by  the  most  strenuous 
exertions  on  the  part  of  Britain.  Large 
supplies  of  food  were  sent  out,  and  liberal 
bounties  granted  to  the  fisheries.  A  law 
passed  in  1775,  allowed  .€10  to  the  first 
twenty-five  ships,  £20  to  the  next  hundred, 
and  £10  to  the  second  hundred,  which 
should  land  a  cargo  of  fish  in  Newfoundland 
before  the  15th  July,  and  proceed  to  the 
banks  for  a  second  lading.  In  1778,  a 
treaty  offensive  and  defensive  between 
France  and  the  United  States  was  concluded, 
upon  which  \dce-admiral  Montague  took 
possession  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  and 
sent  to  France  1932  French,  whom  he  found 
residing  there.  In  1783,  peace  was  for  a 
brief  interval  again  restored ;  the  following 
extracts  from  the  treaty  of  Versailles  show 
the  terms  agreed  upon  between  the  kings  of 
England  and  France,  with  regard  to  New- 
foundland and  the  fisheries  :— 

Treaty  of  Versailles,  1783.— Art.  4.  "  His  Majesty 
the  King;  of  Great  Britain,  is  maiiitfiined  in  his  rij,'ht 
to  the  island  of  Newfoundland,  and  to  the  adjacent 
islands,  as  the  whole  were  assured  to  him  l)y  the 
thirteenth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht;  excepting 
the  islands  of  St.  Pierre  aiid  Miquelon,  which  are 
ceded  ir.  full  ri^ht,  by  the  present  treaty,  to  His 
most  Christian  Majesty." 

Art.  5.  "  His  Majesty  the  most  Christian  King, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  quarrels  which  have  hitherto 
arisen  between  the  two  nations  of  England  and 
France,  consents  to  renounce  the  right  of  fishing, 
whicli  belongs  to  him  in  virtue  of  the  aforesaid  article 
of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  from  Cape  Boiiavista  to  Cape 
St.  John,  situated  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Xewfovuid- 
land,  in  50'  North  lat.;  and  his  Majisty  tlie  King  of 
Great  Britain  consents,  on  his  part,  tli;it  the  li^hr^■y 
assigned  to  the  subjects  of  his  must  ('hiisii;ii\  Ma- 
jesty, beginning  at  the  said  Cape  St.  .loljii,  passing 
to  the  north,  and  descending  by  tlie  western  euast 
of  the  island  of  Newfoundland,  shall  extend  to  the 
place  called  Cape  Ray,  situated  in  47'  50'  lat. 
The  French  fishermen  shall  enjoy  the  fishery  which 
is  assigned  to  them  by  the  present  article,  as  they  had 
tlie  riglit  to  eiijnv  that  which  was  assigned  to  them 
by  the  treat\  elf  Utrecht. 

'  .\rt.  (5.  "  W'itii  regard  to  the  fishery  in  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  the  French  shall  continue  to  exercise  it, 
conformably  to  the  fifth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Paris 

Declaration  of  his  Britannic  Majesty. — 1.  "The 
King  having  entirely  agreed  with  his  mo.st  Christian 
Majesty  upon  the  articles  of  the  definite  treaty,  will 


seek  every  means  which  shall  not  only  insure  the 
execution  tli(  iv.,1',  H  It'll  his  an-ustomed  good  faith  and 
punct>i:ilii\.  I.ui  «ill  li.Milr  ^ivc,  on  his  part,  all  pos- 
sible ellir:ri  \  In  ilir  priniipl.s  which  shall  prevent 
even  the  le.ist  t,.ini.l;iti.,n  ..f  .lispiite  for  the  future. 
To  this  end,  an.l  m  nnl.  ,■  il),,t  the  fishermen  of  the 
two  nations  ma\  tint  mJm'  .  ium  Im  il:iily  quarrels,  his 
Britannic  Majesty  will  Uikr  tin-  iiici,i  positive  mea- 
sures for  preventing  his  snlijif  k  IVoni  inii  nuptlng,  in 
any  manner,  by  their  coinprtiiioii,  ilir  li-ln  r\  nf  the 
French,  during  the  tempnijiy  cvrrrisc  of  it  «liirh  is 
granted  to  them  upon  tin  ro.Lsis  of  ihr  island  of 
Newfoundland;  and  he  will  for  tliis  purpose  cause 
the  fixed  settlements,  which  shall  l)e  formed  there,  to 
be  removed.  His  Britannic  Majesty  will  give  orders 
that  the  French  fishermen  be  not  incommoded  in  cut- 
ting the  wood  necessary  for  the  repair  of  their  scaf- 
folds, huts,  and  fishing  vessels. 

"  Tlie  thirteenth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
and  the  method  of  carrying  on  the  fishel-y,  which  ha-s 
at  all  times  been  acknowledged,  .shall  he  the  plan 
u]ion  which  the  fishery  shall  be  carried  on  there  :  it 
shall  not  bo  deviated  from  by  either  party;  the  French 
fishermen  building  only  their  scaff'olds,  confining 
themselves  to  the  repair  of  their  fishing-vessels,  and 
not  wintering  there;  the  subjects  of  his  Britaimic 
Majesty  on  their  part,  not  molesting  in  any  manner 
the  French  fishermen  during  their  fishing,  nor  in- 
juring their  scaffolds  during  their  absence. 

"  The  King  of  Great  Britain,  in  ceding  the  islands 
of  St,  Pierre  and  Miquelon  to  France,  regards  them 
as  ceded  for  the  purpose  of  serving  as  a  real  shelter 
to  the  French  fishermen,  and  in  full  confidence  that 
these  possessions  will  not  become  an  object  of  jea- 
lousy between  the  two  nations ;  and  that  the  fishery 
between  the  said  islands  and  that  of  Newfoundland 
shall  be  limited  to  the  middle  of  the  channel. 

"  M.\NCHESTf;E. 

"Given  at  Versailles,  the  3rd  September.  1783." 

Counter  Declaration  of  his  most  Cliristian  Majesty. 
— "  The  principles  which  have  guided  the  King  in  the 
whole  course  of  the  negotiations  which  preceded  the 
re-establishment  of  peace  must  have  convinced  the 
King  of  Great  Britain  that  his  Majesty  has  had  no 
other  design  than  to  render  it  solid  and  lasting,  by 
preventing  as  much  as  possible,  in  the  four  quai-ters  of 
the  world,  every  subject  of  discussion  and  quarrel. 

"  The  King  of  Great  Britain  undoubtedly  places 
too  much  confidence  in  the  uprightness  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's intentions,  not  to  rely  upon  his  constant  atten- 
tion to  prevent  the  islands  of  St,  Pierre  and  Mique- 
lon from  becoming  an  object  of  jealousy  between  the 
two  nations. 

"  As  to  the  fishery  on  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland, 
which  has  been  the  object  of  the  new  arrangements 
settled  by  the  two  sovereigns  upon  this  matter,  it  is 
sufficiently  ascertained  by  the  fifth  article  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  signed  this  day,  and  by  the  declara- 
tion likewise  delivered  to-day  by  his.  Britannic  Ma- 
jest  \'.s  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary; anil  his  Majesty  declares  that  he  is  fully 
satisliiil  on  this  head. 

•■  In  regard  to  the  fishery  between  the  island  of 
Newfoundland,  and  those  of'St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon, 
it  is  not  to  be  carried  on  by  either  jiartv  but  to  the 
middle  of  the  channel ;  and  his  majesty  will  give  the 
most  positive  orders  that  the  French  fishermen  shall 
not  go  beyond  this  line.  His  Majesty  is  firmly  per- 
suaded that  the  King  of  Great  Britain  wiU  give  like 
orders  to  the  English  fishermen." 
"  Given  at  Versailles,  the  3rd  September,  1783." 
2q 
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The  rights  of  fishing  conceded  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  are  clearly  speci- 
fied in  the  accompanying  extract  : — 

Trent;/ of  17SX— Art's.  "It  i^  :.-,•-.  <1  ili,:i  -,]„■ 
peoj)le  of  the  United  States  sIkiI!   .         :  ■       :   ' 

unmolested  the  right  to  take  fi-/.  :  ^  :  v  .:;,  i  .  i, 
the  Grand  Bank,  and  all  other  Banks  ui  New  round- 
land,  also  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  at  all 
other  places  in  the  sea,  \ihere  the  inhabitants  of  both 
countries  used  at  any  time  heretofore  to  fish  ;  and 
also  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  liberty  to  take  fish  of  any  kind  on  such  part 
of  the  coast  of  Newfoxmdland  as  British  fishermen 
shall  use  (but  not  to  cb-y  and  cure  the  same  on  that 
island),  and  also  in  bays  and  creeks  of  all  other  of 
his  Britannic  IMajesty's  dominions  in  America;  and 
that  the  American  fishermen  shall  have  liberty  to 
dry  and  cure  fish  in  any  of  the  unsettled  bays,  har- 
bours, and  creeks  of  Nova  Scotia,  Magdalen  Islands, 
and  Labrador,  so  long  as  the  same  shall  remain  un- 
settled; but  so  soon  as  the  same  or  either  of  them 
shall  be  settled,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  said 
fishermen  to  cvn-c  and  dry  fish  at  such  settlements 
without  a  previous  agreement  for  that  purpose  with 
the  inhabitants,  proprietors,  or  possessors  of  that 
ground." 

In  1785  the  resident  population  of  New- 
foundland, amounted  to  10,244,  who  had 
8,034  acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  hut 
this  increase  in  numbers,  and  civilization, 
only  made  more  evident  the  inefficiency  of 
the  existing  system  of  government,  to  re- 
strain disorders,  redress  grievances,  and 
settle  the  questions  respecting  the  rights 
to  landed  property  and  ship-room,  concern- 
ing which  memorials  were  continually  sent 
to  England  In  1789,  admiral  Mil'banke 
was  appointed  governor,  with  authority  to 
form  a  Coiu't  of  Common  Pleas,  which, 
however,  failed  to  produce  the  desired  effect, 
and  in  1792  a  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature 
was  established,  with  surrogate  courts  in 
the  principal  districts,  John  Reeves,  Esq. 
being  sent  out  as  chief  justice.  War  was 
again  declared  between  England  and  France, 
but  this  time  Newfoundland,  instead  of 
•suffering  thereby,  received  much  benefit. 
The  British  squadron  was  not  only  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  protect  the  fisheries,  but 
also  to  cxchulc  tlie  other  European  nations, 
while  the  United  States  had  not  then  the 
power  of  entering  into  any  formidable  rivalry. 
In  IS]  I,  tlie  exports  are  said  to  have  risen 
to  t2,S.'5 1,528.  In  the  same  year  peace  was 
concluded,  and  the  British  government  (or 
rather  Lord  Castlereagh),  notwithstanding 
the  urgent  remonstrance  of  the  merchants 
and  others  connected  with  the  trade,  eon- 
ceded  to  France  the  same  privileges  which 
she  had  possessed  previous  to  tiie  war,  l)y 
virtue  of  the  following  article  in  the  treaty 
of  Paris : — 


Treaty  of  Pan's,  1814.— Art.  8.—"  His  Britannic 
majesty,  stipulating  for  himself  and  his  allies,  engages 
to  restore  to  his  most  Chi-istian  majesty,  within  the 
term  wliich  shall  be  hereaiter  fixed,  the  colonies, 
'  :!'  •  Victories,  and  establishments  of  every  kind 
:  possessed  by  France  on  the  1st  of  Jan- 
i.ii).  L  iJ.  in  the  sea<.  and  on  the  continents  of 
AiMLiiia,  Africa,  and  Asia,  with  exception,  however, 
of  the  islands  of  Tobago  and  St.  Lucie,  and  the  Isle 
of  France  and  its  dependencies,  esjiecially  Rodriguts 
and  Les  Sechelles,  which  several  colonies  and  jios- 
sessions  his  most  Christian  majesty  cedes  in  full  right 
and  sovereignty  to  his  liritannic  majesty,  and  also  the 
portion  of  St.  Domingo  ceded  to  France  by  the 
treaty  of  Basle,  and  which  his  most  Christian  majesty 
restores  in  fidl  right  and  sovereignty  to  his  Catholic 
majesty." 

Art.  1.3.—"  The  French  right  of  fishery  upon  the 
Great  Bank  of  Newfoundland,  upon  the  coasts  of  the 
island  of  that  name,  and  of  those  adjacent  islands  in 
the  St.  Lawrence,  shall  be  replaced  upon  the  footing 
in  which  it  stood  in  1 792." 

In  virtue  of  this  treaty,  the  French  set  up 
an  exclusive  right  of  fishing  on  that  part  of 
the  coast,  where  they  only  possessed  a  con- 
current privilege. 

Newfoundland  suffered  a  serious  dimi- 
nution, both  in  the  quantity  offish  sectired, 
and  the  price  obtained  for  it,  by  the  severe 
competition  to  which  the  British  were  im- 
mediately subjected,  and  the  contest  was 
rendered  very  tmequal  by  the  large  bounties 
with  which  the  French  government  sup- 
ported their  subjects,  and  the  encourage- 
ment given  them  in  supplying  foreign  mar- 
kets. In  February,  1816,  the  capital,  St. 
John,  was  almost  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the 
inhabitants  were  reduced  to  extreme  distress, 
relieved  only  by  the  prompt  assistance  of 
the  neighbouring  colonies,  and  of  the  citizens 
of  Boston,  in  the  United  States,  by  whom 
they  were  gratuitously  supplied  with  food. 
The  loss  is  said  to  have  amounted  to 
upwards  of  ,€100,000,  and  1,500  people 
were  driven,  in  the  most  inclement  season 
of  a  Newfoundland  winter,  to  seek  refuge 
on  board  tlie  shipping  in  the  harbotu', 
and  failing  that,  to  find  shelter  where  they 
could.  But  the  misery  of  the  unfortimate 
peo[)le,  rendered  the  more  acute  by  the  brief 
season  of  high  prosperity  which  they  had 
enjoyed  during  the  war,  had  not  yet  reached 
the  climax.  On  the  7th  of  November,  in 
the  following  year,  another  calamitous  fire 
broke  out  in  St.  John's,  by  which  thirteen 
merchants'  establishments  and  140  dwelling- 
houses  were  totally  consumed.  The  value 
of  the  ])r()perty  thus  destroyed  (including 
large  supplies  of  provisions  and  goods)  was 
cstinuited  at  .£500,000,  and  on  the  21st  ol 
the  same  month,  another  fire  burnt  56  oi 
the  remaining  houses  down  to  the  ground. 
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The  winter  of  1818  is  said  to  have  been 
most  imusually  severe,  and  in  the  midst  of 
it  Admiral  Pickmorc,  the  first  naval  officer 
who  had  been  directed  to  remain  on  the 
island  during  the  winter  season^  expired, 
Ijeing  the  first  of  a  long  succession  of  admin- 
istrators, for  a  period  of  sixty-eight  years, 
who  died  in  the  colony.  In  the  convention 
with  the  United  States,  negotiated  during 
ihis  year,  the  opportunity  was  taken  not 
only  of  confirming  but  of  extending  the 
stipidations  with  regard  to  the  fisheries,  con- 
tained in  the  former  treaty.  "  Whereas," 
says  the  convention,  "  differences  have 
arisen  respecting  the  liberty  claimed  by  the 
United  States  for  the  inhabitants  thereof, 
to  take,  dry,  and  cure  fish  on  certain  coasts, 
bays,  harbours,  and  creeks  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty's  dominions  in  America:  it  is 
agreed  between  the  single  contracting  par- 
ties, that  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  United 
States  shall  have  for  ever,  in  connection 
with  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty, 
the  liberty  to  take  fish  of  every  kind  on  that 
part  of  the  southern  coast  of  Newfoundland 
which  extends  from  Cape  Ray  to  the  Quipe- 
ron  Islands,  on  the  shores  of  Magdalen 
Islands,  and  also  on  the  coasts,  baj's,  har- 
bours, and  creeks,  from  Mount  Joly,  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Labrador,  to  and  through 
the  Straits  of  Belleisle,  and  thence  north- 
wardly, indefinitely  along  the  coast,  without 
prejudice,  however,  to  any  of  the  exclusive 
rights  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company." 

Admiral  Pickmore  was  succeeded  by  Sir 
Charles  Hamilton  as  resident  governor,  the 
cod  and  seal  fisheries  became  less  depressed, 
and  a  brighter  era  again  dawned  upon  the 
colony  ;  but  the  system  of  legal  jurisprudence 
was  still  far  from  giving  satisfaction,  aiul  in 
1824  a  bill  passed  the  imperial  L;i'\iiiii!uiit 
by  which  the  island  was  divided  into  three 
districts,  in  each  of  which  a  court  was  an- 
nually to  be  held.  A  chief  and  two  puisne 
judges,  a  sheriff,  and  other  law  officers  were 
appointed.  In  1830  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce at  St.  John's  sent  a  vessel  to  try  the 
exclusive  right  claimed  by  the  French  to  fish 
on  the  western  coast,  from  Cape  St.  John  to 
Cape  Ray,  on  our  own  island.  The  com- 
mander of  the  vessel  sailed  to  St.  Croque,  was 
warned  off  by  the  commander  of  a  French 
schooner  mounting  16  guns,  and  a  .'3.'2-guu 
frigate.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the 
report  of  the  p]nglish  commander  respecting 
his  mission  ;  the  report  itself  was  transmitted 
officially  to  the  British  government,  but  no 
steps  have  been  taken  to  secure  at  least  the 


concurrent  right  of  fishing  to  which  the 
English  are  entitled.  Commander  Sweet- 
land  on  arriving  in  St.  Croque  harbour  states 
as  follows : — 

"  Sent  two  boats  fishing,  which  were  driven  from 
their  anchorage  by  Frencli  boats  dispatched  for  the 
pui'pose  by  Captain  Deloram.  Tliey  did  not  attempt 
to  injure  the  men,  but  merely  weighed  their  anchors, 
and  ordei'ed  them  to  leave  the  coast,  threatening,  if 
they  persisted  in  fishing,  to  cut  them  adrift,  and  force 
them  to  quit.  Same  day  came  in  the  French  naval 
schooner  Philomele,  of  16  guns,  commanded  by  Mon- 
sieur Lavoe,  and  anchored  some  little  distance  below 
us.  She  had  not  been  at  anchor  many  minutes,  when 
the  commander  came  on  board  to  inquire  my  busi- 
ness. On  being  told  I  came  to  fish,  said  I  must 
depart.  In  rejily,  stated  that  I  came  to  assert  my 
right  as  a  British  subject  to  fish  there,  and  that 
nothing  short  of  force  would  compel  me  to  leave  the 
port.  He  would  see  the  captains,  and  send  for  me  in 
the  evening.  Sent  for  accordingly,  and  I  went  on 
board  the  Philcnirl,..,  whn,  T  n.rt  M,iiisi.-ur  Savers, 
who  had  a  fisliin^-  rst:;l,li<!iiii,iit  ai  Croqiir.  He 
asserted  the  exiliisiM'  rit^ht  (jI'  iIh'  l''i-(iich  to  that 
part  of  the  coast  as^ii^iuil  llnni  l.\  inat;, .  I  as  stren- 
uously insisted  on  my  right,  as  "a  British  subject,  to 
fish  there  in  common  with  them,  as  well  as  the  Ame- 
ricans. This  latter  remark  drew  forth  from  Captain 
Lavoe  first  the  minister's  instruction.s  on  the  subject 
of  the  American  fishery  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
the  island.  Denied  their  right,  and  were  ordered  to 
prevent  them  liy  every  ])ossil)le  muaiis.  His  instruc- 
tions    rcs|irri;ir-      llir'    V.-.'J,]]    h      \]-', .■;■:..     l      M  riv     next 

prodiK-    I        !  ]    '  I  :■    '     ■       .    i  '  I       not  to 

permit    i  ,■■      .;  ..,.■:  ',.  than 

property  in  the  winter,  or  during  the  absence  of  the 
French.  That,  according  to  then'  construction  of 
the  treaty,  they  had  an  exchi<iive  right  to  the  fishery 
on  that  coast,  m-  that  jiart  of  thr  i-!niifl   sot  apart  to 

their  use;  ili^i. ;;,:,•  t],,.N  A^,;v  tn  !,.  iMitifiilar  Avith 
those  tol-a.ilo-l  o\  tlir  in;  r.'\.:,i.i  r,o  ;  ous.  aiid  to 
make  thmi  mnl'TsiaiMl  iliai  i!,.-\  uriv  suii'.'ix'd  to 
reside  aiiion-st  tlicm.  and  to  lish,  not  as  a  matter  of 
right,   liut  as  an  act   of  comlrsy  :   and  with  regard  to 

in  their  power,  to  prevent  their  acquiring  aright  to 
fish  on  the  coast ;  and  in  the  execution  of  the  instruc- 
tions on  that  head,  they  were  to  be  governed  by  the 
instructions  relative  to  the  Americans,  viz.  not  to  use 
compulsion  in  the  first  instance,  but  a  gentle  oppo- 
sition, and  an  intimation  to  depart,  which  hitherto 
had  been  found  sufficient ;  but  if  the  parties  were 
obstinate,  thon  force  was  to  be  rtsortod  to,  in  order 
to  efiect  their  dejiarture. 

"  He  then  went  into  instructions  relative  to  a 
salmon  fishery  at  Cod  Roy,  in  which  a  merchant  of 
the  name  of  Hunt  was  interested.  Tiiat  his  men 
were  in  possession  of  it,  and,  ali  "I'li  within  the 
limits  of  the  French  coast,  maint  li  m  I  ih. msi  Ives  in 
their  post  by  beating  off  the  crew  ot  a  I  i  ( mli  vi.-ssel, 
sent  expressly  from  Frame  lo  |.m^  ,  .  tlnaiisclves  of 
it  the  previous  year.     'I'li  m,  .    la-  me  in  the 

morning,  he  had  seen  tl-  ;  >  were  unan- 

imous in  their  deterniin.:!  I.  :  o.  iii'.^nt  my  crew 
from  fishing,  and  therefore  he  coidd  not  sanction 
my  doing  so  :  that  I  was  not  to  attemjit  it  again. 
That  he  slioiild  not  attempt  to  remove  me  from  the 
harbour;  that  I  might  remain  as  long  as  I  pleased: 
he  could  not  be  so  micivil  to  any  Englishman  who 
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came  in  his  way.  Was  particular  in  expressing  his 
opinion  that  I  had  not  any  ri^ht,  and  that  they  were 
determined  to  prevent  any  boats  from  fishing,  as 
often  as  they  attempted  it. 

"  I  of  course  desisted  from  any  further  effort,  but 
waited  on  the  commander  of  the  Philomele,  with  my 
protests  against  Monsieur  Deloram  and  others  who 
had  opposed  me.  He  declined  receiving  them,  and 
read  the  copy  of  a  letter  which  he  had  addressed  to 
the  senior  captains,  directing  them  to  prevent  the 
Hannah's  crew  from  fishing  at  Croque,  or  any  other 
part  in  the  French  shore. 

"  The  number  of  ships  employed  this  season  by 
the  French  in  this  fishery  were  266  in  all,  viz. — From 
Grainville,  116;  St.  Ma'loe,  110;  Pampol  and  Ben- 
nick,  .30  ;  Havi-e,  4  ;  Nantz,  6.  Total,  266  from  100 
to  350  tons  burthen,  having  51  men  and  boys  each, 
amounting  in  the  whole  to  13,566,  one-tenth  portion 
of  whom  were  boys.  This  number  surpassed  consid- 
erably the  governor's  estimate,  a  very  good  reason 
foj-  which  was  assigned  to  me  by  the  French  gentle- 
man from  whom  I  received  the  information.  Each 
establishment  had  two,  some  four  cod  seins,  from  16 
to  30  fathoms  deep,  and  200  fathoms  long.  Their 
capelin  seins  were  from  21  feet  to  50  in  depth  :  two 
were  held  by  each  establishment.  The  cost  of  a  cod 
sein  crew  amounted  for  the  season  to  6,000  livres,  and 
the  catch  thereof  to  1,200  quintals. 

"  From  the  numerous  interviews  I  had  with  the 
merchants  and  the  naval  commanders,  it  was  appa- 
rent that  they  considered  the  cod  fishery  on  that 
coast  as  their  own,  and  that  they  would  not  consent 
to  any  competition,  unless  an  equivalent  were  granted 
them  :  hence  the  orders  issued  by  the  ministers,  the 
copy  of  which,  handed  me  by  the  commodore,  was 
similar  to  that  displayed  by  Captain  Lavoe  : — viz. 
That  the  Amrrirnns  u-rrc  fn  hi-  drirnt  from  f/ir  const, 
,n„l  /l,r  Urithh  not  t„  l,v  ro„„tn>.i,„,,l  hi  //■■.iitrr  „iim- 
lirrs  than  ircrr  nirrs.ar,/  fin-  thr  siraril,,  nf  thr  IWnch 
jirojn-rti/  in  the  nintrr.  The  ;ilisolutu  riyht  ot'  salmon 
fishery  did  not  a])])ear  to  be  so  strenuously  insisted 
on  as  that  of  the  cod ;  indeed,  from  the  contest  at 
Cod  Roy,  immediately  within  their  own  limits,  and 
the  evasive  reply  of  the  commodore  on  the  question 
respecting  it,  together  with  other  circumstances,  it 
did  not  appear  to  me,  that  they  considered  they  had 
any  right  to  the  brooks,  or  the  shores  of  the  har- 
bours, other  than  that  of  catching  and  curing  cod 
fish  thereon. 

"  To  the  soil  they  had  not  any  claim,  further  than 
that  portion  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  their 
fishery.  To  insure  sufficient  space  for  that  purpose 
they  have  invariably  selected  the  best  and  most  capa- 
cious situations  in  each  harbour,  and  by  occupying 
the  whole  front,  preclude  the  possibility  of  any  other 
jierson  approaching  the  situation  selected  for  this 
scene  of  their  business. 

"  The  coast  abounds  with  timber  of  very  excellent 
description  for  the  purposes  of  the  fishery.  The  land 
is  good,  for  the  most  part  producing  every  species  of 
grass  s])ontaneously,  and  in  great  abundance,  free 
from  bogs,  and  not  a  rush  to  be  found  on  it  or 
any  ])ortion  of  it.  Indeed  I  could  not  discover  any 
that  coiild  be  deemed  marshy,  or  at  all  approaching 
to  it. 

"  A  long  period  has  since  elapsed  without  any 
benefit  rcsultmg  to  this  community,  as  the  fruit  of 
the  e.\pedition,  which  was  sent  forth  at  some  consi- 
derable expense  to  the  merchants  at  St.  John's. 

(Signed)  "Wm.   SweETLAND." 

Tlic  practical  effect  of  the  claims  enforced 


by  the  French  of  exclusive  rights  on  our 
coast,  and  which  as  justly  may  be  claimed 
on  the  coast  of  Sussex,  is  the  virtual  cession 
of  the  larger  and  better  half  of  Newfound- 
land to  France.  So  strong  were  the  national 
feelings  at  one  period  respecting  the  value 
of  the  British  fisheries,  that — 

"The  Act  of  10th  and  11th  William  and  Mary, 
declares  the  trade  and  fisheries  of  Newfoundland  a 
beneficial  trade  to  the  kingdom,  in  the  employment 
of  a  great  number  of  seamen  and  ships,  to  the  in- 
crease of  her  majesty's  revenue  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  trade  and  navigation. 

"  The  same  parliament  came  to  a  resolution,  '  that 
the  trade  of  Newfoundland  doth  very  much  promote 
navigation,  increase  seamen,  and  is  of  great  profit  to 
the  nation.' 

"  The  privilege  of  fishing  ceded  to  the  French  by 
the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  was  loudly  condemned;  it 
formed  one  of  the  principal  grounds  of  impeachment 
against  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  '  that  he,  the  said 
Robert,  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  Earl  Mortimer,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  express  provisions  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, as  well  as  in  contempt  of  the  frequent  and 
earnest  representations  of  the  merchants  of  Great 
Britain,  and  of  commissioners  of  trade  and  planta- 
tions, did  advise  his  majesty  finally  to  agree  with 
France  that  the  subjects  of  France  should  have 
liberty  of  fishing,  and  drying  fish  in  Newfoundland.' 

"  The  committee  of  secrecy,  in  1715,  on  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht,  reported,  '  What  was  really  of  most  im- 
portance to  England  was  the  8th  Article,  which 
relates  to  Hudson's  Bay  and  Newfoundland;  but  the 
ministry  suffered  themselves  to  be  grossly  imposed 
upon  in  the  article  that  they  directly  gave  to  FranCL> 
all  they  wanted,  which  was  the  liberty  of  taking  and 
drying  fish  in  Newfoundland.  And  as  the  acceptance 
of  this  amendment  was  to  put  an  end  to  all  the  dif- 
ferences, and,  at  the  same  time,  give  such  ample 
advantages  to  France,  the  French  readily  agreed  to 
it,  and  did  insert  the  article  verbatim  as  it  was 
sent  in  the  treaty  of  commerce,  which  makes  the  9th 
article  as  it  stands;  and  is  the  same  which  was  re- 
quested by  the  last  parliament.  This  article,  which 
has  since  been  so  uniyersally  and  justly  condemned, 
appears  to  be  the  work  of  the  En^ish  ministry,  and 
the  price  for  which  they  sold  to  France  the  fishery 
of  Newfoundland.' " 

Mr.  Pitt  declared,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  no  exclusive  rights  hal  been 
granted  to  the  French.  "  The  fishery,"  said 
he,  in  refcrenco  to  the  claim  of  Spain,  "is  a 
point  irr  shiiiilil  not  dare  to  yield  though  the 
SjMiiiliin/s  irrra  masters  of  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don .'"  'I'lic  piescnt  excellent  governor,  Sir 
G.  Lc  Marchant,  reports  that,  by  means  of 
the  French  proceedings,  "  the  British  Bank 
fishery  has  ceased  to  exist." 

Tiic  sid)jects  of  the  crown  in  Newfound- 
land feeling  deeply  the  importance  of  the 
matter,  have  again  brought  it  under  the 
consideration  of  the  colonial  legislature,  and 
a  committee  of  the  House  of  Assembly  have 
in  consequence  made  the  following  report 
thereon  : — 
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— "  Tlie  Bank  and 
•  ■  ill  (  [.  aitontion  of 
your  con)  1 1. 1 1 1'  ••  \  '  >  ri,)>"i  i.in!  ■  i:'  ;  .'N  have  not 
hitherto  I"  .  n  n,..  i.^ihd  l:\  ]\,.  Ii  j  i  hjUire ;  they 
have  thuiL'twii.  L,,ii,i(liri.l  il  ilicu  ilniy  U>  take  a 
general  review  of  them  iVum  tliu  earlii'st  period. 
These  fisheries  are  coeval  with  the  colonial  domi- 
nion and  maritime  su])criorily  of  Kn^land.  New- 
foundland was  her  earliest  colonial  possesMion ;  the 
fisheries,  the  first  nursery  of  those  seamen  that 
gained  for  her  the  dominion  of  the  ocean,  and  witli  it 
her  vast,  unbounded  colonial  empire,  and  the  trade 
of  the  world. 

"  Soon  after  the  discovery  of  the  island  by  Cabot, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  the  fisheries  gave  employ- 
ment to  a  considerable  number  of  ships  and  seamen. 
As  far  back  as  the  year  1549,  an  Act  of  tlie  Tiritish 
Parliament  (Edward  VII.)  was  passed  tor  the  bettor 
encouragement  of  the  fishrries  of  Newfoundland. 
During  the  reigns  .!  1  !'  ,i  .  "i.  James  I.,  Charles  I. 
and  II.,  the  triidc  ;i        >  ■        n^^agcd  miich  of  the 

attention  of  the  Ci"  i  i  r  luinent.  There  were 
two  hundred  andsixij  liip-  employed  in  the  New- 
foundland fisheries  in  the  reign  of  Elizalieth.  The 
seamen  nursed  in  these  fisluries  mainly  assisted  in 
manning  her  fleets,  which  defeated  tlie  powerful 
Armada  of  Spain. 

"  Charles  I.,  in  a  commission  for  well-governing 
his  subjects  of  Newfoundland,  observes.  '  the  naviga- 
tion and  mariners  of  the  realm  have  lieen  much  in- 
creased by  the  Newfouiullimd  fi^lini.s.'  Various 
Acts  were  passed  in  tlio  i*  l^i  of  (1  nUs  II..  and 
measures  were  adopted  to  n\l\,  Ji,  I'li.ries  of  New- 
foundland, which  had  greatly  dcrliind.  The  pre- 
amble of  the  Act  10th  and  11  th  William  and  Mary 
declares,  that  '  the  trade  and  fisheries  of  Newfound- 
land is  a  beneficial  trade  to  tlio  kingdom,  in  the  em- 
ploying of  a  great  n  III!.  I  li'  mien  and  .ships,  to  the 
increa.se  of  Her   ^!  imc,  and  the  encou- 

ragement of  trail'  ;:.' 

"The  Act  l.'jlli  <- '  -  in  iviarcs  the  fisheries  to 
be  '  best  luirsi  ii^  ^  i',,r   M  !   .pi'i'ircd   seamen, 

always  re:'il\  lo  hmh  tin  1,'<  .  '  \  ■  •  ■Ian  occasion 
may  requiii';  and  it  i- "f  III.  -.  .,:i  ;  i,,iioiial  impor- 
tance to  give  all  due  eiiLuaiagciiicnl  to  the  said 
fisheries.' 

"In  1763,  Lord  Chatham,  then  Mr.  Pitt,  negotiated 
in  the  first  instance  the  treatv  of  Paris,  which  upon 
his  resignation  of  offiee  «as  ronrbided  bv  Lord  Lntr. 
Lord  Chatham,  win.  laal  nailiaiil,  .1    mi    llir    pait    ot 

England  forthewliolr  ,^rlr.■i^r  ti^ln  i\  ,,r.\r«ti 1- 

land,  and  affirmed  it  to  l,o  ,,(  it-rlf  an  ol,i,.i;t  wuriliy 
to  be  contested  by  the  extrniiiiy  of  wai-,  reusuroil 
severely  his  successor  in  oilier.  I'm-  lanini;-  n  tiinieil  (o 
France  some  of  the  priviU-is  whirh  .llr  had  beloic 
enjoyed  upon  the  coast,  and  for  ha\iiig  ceded,  in 
addition,  St.  Pierre  and  Mi(|iRlon. 

"By  the  Treaty  of  ITSli,  additional  concessions 
were  made  to  France  in  the  fisiicries  of  Newfound- 
land. No  part  of  the  treaty  was  more  uniformly 
censured  than  that  whieh  i elated  to  Newfoundland. 
The  preliminary  ariiil  -,  Hiie  eensured  by  a  vote  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  ami  the  ministry  of  the  day 
had  to  retire:  however,  tlie  a-hanla-es  I'vileil  to  the 
French  were  confirmed.  Lmil  \isioiint  'I'ownsliend 
said,  '  Tlie  admission  of  tliat  nation  (llie  f'reneh)  to  a 
participation  of  the  Newfoundland  lisluric's,  was  a 
piece  of  the  most  dreadful  policy  and  concession  that 
ever  disgraced  a  nation.'  ^Ir.  Fox  saiil.  •  it  was  v\\- 
dent  that  our  fisheries  in  Newimindland.  so  much 
boasted  of,  were  in  a  manner  annihilated,  not  to  men- 


tion the  impolicy  of  ceding  .St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon.' 
Sir  Peter  Burrell  said,  '  Will  any  gentleman  say  that 
leaving  the  Americans  liberty  to  dry  their  fish  on  the 
unsettled  coast  of  Newfoundland  was  the  way  to  pre- 
vent disputes  ?  For  his  part,  he  saw,  in  the  wording 
of  the  treaty,  an  eternal  source  of  quarrels  and  dis- 
putes ;  and  wdien  he  considered  the  footing  on  which 
the  Amei'icans  are  witli  the  French,  he  was  not  with- 
out his  apprehensi.in^,  that  the  i  iL;lit  which  the 
treaty  granted  to  the  laiiei-  ii.  ilr\  ilielr  (ish  on  a  coast 
near  190  miles  in  leii-th,  \\  i.nhi  ok  asion  various  at- 
tempts to  bring  in  the  .\nierieans  to  this  privilege.' 
Lord  Mulgrave  on  the  same  occasion,  said,  '  he  con- 
sidered the  Greenland  fisheries  much  inferior  to  the 
Newfoundland  fisheries.'  Mr.  Pitt  expressed  similar 
opinions. 

"  The  great  advantages  in  a  national  point  of  view, 
of  the  Newfoundland  fisheries,  have  been  fully  ad- 
mitted by  the  most  eminent  statesmen  of  a  later 
period.  ()n  a  motion  proposed  by  Sir  John  Newport, 
in  1815,  in  which  he  expressed  his  views  of  the  vast 
importance  of  the  fisheries  of  Newfoundland,  Lord 
Castlereagh  said,  '  he  concurred  with  much  of  what 
had  been  said  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  as  to  the  value 
of  the  fisheries;  he  most  completely  coincided  with 
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•■  Yinir  ci.iniuiilee  eonld.  without  end,  produce  au- 
thorities, both  British  and  Fcjivign,  to  prove  the  ines- 
timable value  of  the  fisheries  on  the  Great  Bank  and 
shores  of  Newfoundland.  The  French  government 
have  at  all  periods  duly  estimated  its  importance. 
The  Americans,  even  before  they  were  separated  from 
the  government  of  the  parent  country,  but  more 
particularly  since,  have  lost  no  opportunity  to  extend 
the  Fisheries  in  the  gulf  of  St.  LawTcnce,  and  on  the 
banks  and  shores  of  Newfoundland.  Your  committee 
would  conclude  upon  this  head  by  referring  to  the 
opinion  of  a  celebrated  French  authority  (L'Abbe 
Pvaynal  on  li;  ■  ereat  vain.-,  oi  n  rnmmercial  and 
natini.   ''    .".',. I' ■'    ■,,,    '!i,   \    ■'' eidland  fisheries: 

•■•  I    .'.',,    ;  ■,■'•■  \liii.ited  a  series 

of  injiistlee,  .a,,,re.-|.i:i,  .:i.|  I  arnieje.  wliich  will  for 
ever  be  holden  in  detestation.     Newfoundland  alone 
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hath  not  offended  aganist  humanity,  nnr  iiijiiri'il  the 
rights  of  any  other  people.  The  ni'i.i  .  111,1:,  nis 
have  yielded  productions  only  by  n     ^    i  u.d 

value  in  exchange.  Newfoundland  a  1 " ; ;  1  1 .  ■  i  i  1  •  .  1  \m  1 
from  the  depths  of  the  waters  rich^■^  loimid  liy  na- 
ture alone,  and  which  furnish  subsistence  to  .several 
countries  of  both  hemispheres.  How  much  tijue  hath 
elapsed  before  this  parallel  hath  been  made, — oi'what 
importance  did  fish  appear  when  compared  with  the 
money  which  men  went  in  search  of  in  the  New- 
World  ?  It  was  long  before  it  was  understood,  if 
even  it  be  yet  understood,  that  the  representation  of 
the  thing  is  not  of  greater  value  than  the  thing  itself, 
and  tliat  a  sliip  filled  with  cod  and  a  galleon  are 
vessels  equally  laden  with  gold; — there  is  even  this 
remarkable  difference,  that  mines  can  be  exhausted, 
and  the  fisheries  never  are.  Gold  is  not  reproductive, 
but  the  fish  are  so  incessantly.' 

"  Your  committee  consider  it  necessary  to  explain 
the  grounds  on  which  they  refer  to  so  many  autho- 
rities to  'prove  the  value  of  the  Ne\vfound]and  fishe- 
ries. The  proposition,  as  far  as  they  coidd  learn,  has 
never  yet  been  questioned.  They  were  induced  to 
make  these  references  in  consequence  of  the  utter 
neglect  with  which  these  fisheries  have  been  regarded 
by  the  British  government  since  the  peace  of  1814, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  avidity  with  which  they 
were  prosecuted  by  the  French  and  American  gov- 
ernments, on  the  other.  '  Great  Britain,  who  owns, 
supports,  and  defends  these  colonies  and  fisheries, 
and  has  derived  from  them  the  principal  means  of 
defending  herself,  gave  up  at  the  conclusian  of  the 
war,  to  her  vanquished  opponents,  the  most  valuable 
portions  of  her  coasts  and  waters.  To  the  French,  in 
1814,  she  conceded  the  north  coast  and  western  coast 
of  Newfoundland,  from  Cape  St.  John  to  Cape  Kay : 
to  the  Americans,  in  1818,  .she  gave  up  the  riglit  of 
taking  fish  on  the  southern  and  western  coast  of  the 
same  island,  from  the  Kamcau  islands  to  Cape  Kay, 
and  from  Cape  Kay  to  the  Quirpon  islands,  to  tlie 
Magdalen  islands,  and  on  the  whole  coast  of  Labra- 
dor, from  Mount  Jolly  northwards,  to  the  limits  of 
Hudson's  Bay,  together  with  the  liberty  of  using  the 
unsettled  parts  of  Labrador  and  Newfoundland  for 
drying  and  owing  fish.'  It  cannot  be  questioned 
that  Great  Britain,  by  these  concessions,  ceded  to  the 
French  and  the  Americans  the  best  fishing-grounds; 
and  these  governments,  to  make  the  most  of  the 
advantages,  grant  lai-ge  bountiis  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  these  fisheries,  with  tin-  avnwi  il  ])urpo.se  of 
increasing  their  maritime  strni-th.  Your  connnittee 
may  therefore  state  that  tla-  Xi  wtnuiulland  fisheries, 
instead  of  being,  in  the  words  of  the  British  Act  of 
Parliament,  a  nursery  for  seamen  to  man  the  British 
navy  when  occasion  should  require,  have  become 
converted  into  the  best  nurseries  both  for  the  French 
and  American  navies. 

"The  ])eep-Sea  fishery  on  the  Grand  Bank  and 
other  Banks  can  only  be  prosecuted  in  crafts  ami 
vessels  of  a  large  size,  and  with  an  ■  --j.,  n  Iv  Muilil. 
The  French  and  Americans,  by  tl'    .    '  nr 

enabled  to  prosecute  them  to  adv.nii   .    .  '.v 

attempt  of  the  British  has  proved  a  ijihin  ,  :iii  inj;, 
not  from  want  of  skill  or  enterprise  on  their  parts, 
but  altogether  from  the  advantage  enjoyed  in  the 
form  of  bounties  by  their  foreign  rivals.  The  \inc- 
qual  competition  has  -swept  the  Britisl:  slii;,  (Vnm 
that  fishery;  it  is  now  monopolisi  il  li\  I'l  ' 
Americans,  and  without  a  rival.     As  tin    N,  - 

land  fisheries  arc  now  comprised  of  that  |i'iii h 

ried  on  by  the  British,  that  by  the  French,  ami  tliat 


by  the  Americans,  your  committee  will  give  an  ab- 
stract of  each  fishery,  founded  on  such  information, 
otticial  and  otherwise,  as  they  could  obtain. 

■■  1st.  T/w  Jinti.,/i  Fisheries.— In  1615,  Captain  R. 
AVliitl)ourne  represents  the  British  fisheries  as  em- 
ploying 200  ships,  averaging  about  60  tons,  and  20 
mariners  to  each  ship — in  all,  15,000  tons  of  ship- 
ping, 5,000  seamen,  and  1,'250  fishing-boats.  In 
1644,  in  a  representation  made,  the  fishery  was  repre- 
sented to  consist  of  270  sail  of  ships,  computed  at  80 
tons  each,  and  for  every  80  tons,  50  men — in  all, 
21,600  tons,  and  10,800  seamen.  In  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  the  British  fishery  greatly  declined,  and 
the  French  fishery  advanced  in  proportion.  In  1677, 
the  British  fishery  is  represented  to  consist  of  109 
ships,  4,475  seamen,  and  892  boats,  with  337  belong- 
ing to  bye  boat-keepers.  In  1684,  owing  to  the  same 
cause  (the  French  competition)  the  British  fishery 
was  reduced  to  43  fishing-ships,  1,409  seamen,  and 
294  boats,  with  304  boats  belonging  to  resident  boat- 
keepers. — The  extraorilinary  falling  ofl'  of  the  fishery 
at  this  period  is  thus  explained  by  the  Lords  of  the 
Privy  Council  of  Trade  in  1718  : — 

"  '  But  this  decay  of  the  fishery  trade  was  not  the 
only  loss  the  kingdom  sustained  on  this  occasion; 
for,  as  Captain  Jones,  one  of  the  commodores  of  the 
convoy  in  1682,  hath  affiniicd  of  his  own  knowledge, 
the  traders  from  New  Kntjlaud  to  Newfoundland 
yearly  made  voi/di/esfiir  the  sake  of  spiritinc/  away  the 
fishermen,  so  that  the  Newfoundland  fishery,  which 
was  formerly  the  great  nursery  for  breeding  up  stout 
and  able  mai-iners,  was  now  become  a  mere  drain 
that  carried  off  very  many  of  the  best  and  most 
useful  of  all  the  British  sailors ;  and  it  is  too  noto- 
rious that  this  practice  has  prevailed  ever  since.' 

"The  state  of  the  British  fishery  from  1699  to 
1726  exhibits  the  same  rise  and  fall,  as  will  appear 
by  the  following  recapitulation  :— 


Average  of  years 


1699,  1700,  1701 
1714,  1715,  1716 
1749,  1750,  1751 
1764-5-6-7-8-9,1 
1770-1-2-3-4  .  / 
1784-5-6-7-8-9,1 
1790-1-2     .    .  j- 


Burthen 
of  Ships. 


7,991 
9,193 
33,512 
40,691 


No.  of 


6,441 
4,617 


Boats. 
1,314 
1,370 
2,163 


Average  of  yeai-s. 

II 

il 

Ini'  l-i'!'  r'l"; 

-',;=:- 

111 

■iil 

ii 

111 

!m'';^" 

1,308 

1,049 

891 

2,532 

.ji;J!h; 

0,146 

2,882 

622,108 

2,974 

2,364 

'  The  occasional  decline  of  the  British  fisheries  a])- 
!■■;  tn  he  aocntinted  for  by  a  variety  of  causes. 
;  I II.   .  Ill  I  s     I'linch  and  American  competition, 

,    ill    ■    I liis     .ire  scarcely  noticed.      It  was 

liil.  iiii\  st.iird   that  it  was  owing  to  the  resident 
mlation  not  exceeding  in  those  days  from  five  to 
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ten  thmisaml.  A  report  of  the  Lords  of  tlie  Privy 
Couiu-il  of  Trml..  states,  in  171N.  tlial  III,,  in.lul-enee 
sliown  to  the  pUmters  in  IC.TV,  hv  p,  riMilliir:  llimi  lo 
remain  in  the  eoantry,  remkax.i  ihr  rhailr,'  nu-t'.rv- 
tual,  reduced  the  fishery  to  Ih.'  Ioh,,!  ,1,1,.  ;,i„l 
favoured  both  tlie  French  and  X,«  l'.,,L;hii,,li'rs  in 
carrying  on  the  fishing-trade.  'I'lic  same  i,  |„iit.  in 
further  accounting  for  the  decliiu'  of  Ih,'  lirilish 
fisheries,  attributed  it  mainly  to  the  negh;ct  in  enforc- 
ing the  1 0th  article  of  the  charter  of  Charles  I., 
which  ordains— 

"  •  That  no  person  shall  set  up  anv  tavern  for  scll- 


llial 


than  the  trade 'sensil.ly  declined  :  and  alii.,, n-h  the 
planters  were  afterwards  kept  in  awe  for  s,,,,,,-  lin,  ■ 
by  the  charters  that  were  granted  by  Kinu  < 'Ik,,  1, 
II.,  which  coniirmed  the  same  prohibitum,  n,  \,  , 
theless,  when  that  diificulty  was  surmounletl,  an, I 
they  were  at  liberty  to  pursue  their  own  measures, 
the  fishery  immediately  languislied.' 

"  The  true  causes  of  the  lalling-ofl'  of  the  British 
fishery  may  be  attributed  to  the  unequal  competition 
with  wliich  it  had  to  contend  from  foreigners,  their 
fisheries  on  the  Xewtbundlanil  coast  having  been 
invariably  sup])0rted  by  large  l)i)unties  and  other 
encouragements.  It  can  be  much  mon:  satisfactorily 
accounted  for  in  that  way  than  to  attribute  it  to  the 
settlement  of  the  island,  a  resident  pn|)nlation,  or 
et-en  fa  the  rsfnh/is/iiiioif  ff'/nrmis  ami  piihlic-hmisrs. 

"  A  snbs,.(|nenl  r,']i,irt  of  the  hirils  of  the  committee 
of  the  I'rivv  ('iin,i,.il  ,,r  Traile,  ,,i.  \hr  sid.ject  of  the 
Xewlbnndlanii  tishery,  dated  ITlh  Mareli,  1786,  ac- 
counts fin-  it  in  a  much  more  satisfactory  manner 
when  they  state— 

'•  'Tlic  French  give  a  bounty  npon  fish,  the  pro- 
duce of  their  fishery,  imported  into  their  West  India 
isUmds.  ,,tten  ///Tex  ii,t  quintal,  and  at  the  same  time 


per  quint 


This 


first  cost  ofthi 

ir  fi.l, 

can  enalle  their  fishei 

y  to  have 

a  share  of  thei 

narkets  in  the  AVest  Ii 

dies. 

"  '  The  Frei 

eh  aU 

1  i;ive  a  bonntv  of  five 

Ucres  per 

quintal   npon 

ill   fi- 

1.  the  produce  of  th.' 

r  fishery. 

carried  ini,,  S| 

lin,  1' 

einual,  and  Italy.     Th 

■s  li,-.nntv 

is  also  so  |.\ii- 

\;,e  ,11 

as  clearly  to  evince  tl 

e  opini,,n 

of  the  Frencli  g,,v,i  iiment  of  the  low  state  ol  their 
fishery.  If  the  legislature  here  was  to  give  a  like 
bounty  upon  the  fish  of  your  majesty's  suVijects  car- 
ried to  those  markets,  it  would  amount  to  £120,000 
per  annum.  Such  a  measure  can  therefore  be  calcu- 
lated merely  to  introduce  their  fish  into  those  mar- 
kets, but  can  never  be  intended  as  a  permanent 
encouragement.' 

"  Your  committee  wish  particularly  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  those  opinions  of  the  lords  of  the  cminiitti,' 
of  the  privy  council  of  trade,  to  .show  how  n,i^t,ik,  n 
they  were  in  supposing  that  the  Frencli  inhiiil,,! 
their  bounties  merely  as  a  temporary  ex,ie,li,-nt.  it 
will  further  apjiear  ij.at  they  hav,'  m.'t  ,,nly  continue,! 
them  down  to  (he  pr,'s,-iit  time,  but  have  extemled 
the  fishery  thereby  to  an  extent  greater  than  at  any 
former  period. 


"  Your  committee  having  shown  that  it  was  large  i 
III, unties  alone  enabled  the  French  to  carry  on  the 
llsliery  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  down  to  the 
piaiiid  of  1793,  have  now  briefly  to  remark,  that  from 
ill,'  war  which  broke  out  in  that  year  until  the  year 
jsi  I,  with  the  slight  interruption  of  the  peace  of 
.Villi, ii^  i,r  1.S02,  the  British  had  full  posse.s,sion  of  j 
till-  lisheri's,  undi.sturbed  by  the  competition  of  the 
i''reiieh.  1  )uring  that  period  the  fisheries  greatly 
increased  and  prospered,  and  the  quantity  of  fish 
cauglit  ranged  from  800,000  to  1,000,000  quintals 
per  annum.  It  realized  high  prices  in  all  the  foreign 
markets ;  the  price  at  Newfoundland  advanced  to  the 
iiKirmous  sum  of  45s.  sterling  per  quintal.  The  esti- 
mated value  of  the  exports — the  produce  of  the 
fisheries  of  one  or  two  of  the  last  years  of  the  war — 
were  stated  to  exceed  two  millions  and  a-half  ster- 
ling. 

■•  Your  committee  have  now  to  draw  your  attention 

I  ,  ;!i!    ■■'■!,  Ill  and  sudden  revolution,  the  rapid  and 

1  decline,  in  the  traiie  and  fisheries,  con- 

;  ,  ,! ;,  ,11  the  peace,  fir.st  with  France,  and  then 
■■\',['a  .'uii,  ,i,.a.  To  the  French  were  ceded  the  islands 
of  ,St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  and  the  shores  from 
Cape  Ray  to  Cape  John.  To  the  Americans  were 
soon  after  granted  equally  valuable  fishing-grounds ; 
and  in  addition,  their  respective  governments  granted 
enormous  bounties  to  uphold  their  fisheries,  equal 
almost  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  fish.  It  leaves  no 
ground  to  doubt  the  cause  which  brought  such  uni- 
versal ruin,  at  that  period,  upon  the  British  trade  ' 
and  fislieries.  Your  committee  cannot  better  point  I 
out  tlie  cause  of  the  great  depression  of  the  fisheries 
of  tliat  period,  than  liy  gi^■ing  an  extract  from  the 
evidence  before  the  House  of  Commons  in  1817. 
George  Garland,  Esq.,  states  to  the  committee,  (Mi 
chaelAiigelo  Taylor,  Esq..  in  the  chair.)— that 

"'.\i:,i;,,r  I  ,' I  ,    of  the  distress  of  trade  may  be 
fouinl  :  :!,r  by  our  government,  to  France, 

by  t!;,     '  ,  ,,f  a  large  part  of  the  coast  of 

Newi,,  I  :i  lie'.  ',,  lii'h  is  by  far  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  ■H]i,,le  island  for  the  pro.secution  of  the 
fishery,  and  to  which,  in  consequence  of  the  general 
scarcity  of  fish  aliout  St.  John's  and  in  Conception 
Bay,  the  inhaliitants  of  those  districts,  the  most  popu- 
lous in  the  island,  were  wont  annually  to  resort 
during  the  whole  of  the  fishing  season,  though  at  the 
distance  of  200  or  300  miles.  Since  the  cession  of 
the  French  shore,  the  British  fishermen  of  the  said 
districts,  confined  to  their  own  coast,  have  not  caught 
above  half  the  quantity  of  fish  which  they  formerly 
did  with  the  same  outfit.  The  merchants  urgently 
1 ,  i|ii,  s!,m1  ih,'  ui,v,'rnment,  previous  to  the  peace,  to 
r,!;rin  thi^  lalniible  part  of  the  island;  and  though 
we  do  II,, I  pr,  sume  to  question  the  expediency  of  the 
sacrifice  whieh  has  been  made  of  their  individual 
interest  for  the  promotion  of  national  objects,  yet  I 
would  submit  that  it  strengthens  their  claims  to  rea- 
sonable relief  And  lastly,  but  by  no  means  least, 
another  cause  is  to  be  found  in  tlie  growing  compe- 
tition of  the  French  and  Newfoundland  trade,  whieh 
is  fostered  by  its  government  with  the  most  anxious 
snlieitnde.  freed  from  duties  eitlicr  on  its  ships  or  pro- 
ili!,,-.  :,ii,l  ,11, ,1111,111^  bounties  on  its  produce,  and  on 
III.    111,11   ,i,,j,i.;,  ,1  in  the  trade,  as  will  appear  by  a 

,iiuaii,,,l,l    \\li:;ll    I   1 , eg  to  produce. 

•  ■  ■  I':    ,   ',    /;.;;'/,'.  ,,,;   fhr!,-  X,H-fn„n'Il<t»d  FisJi- 
,r,,s       !,  ,  '  ;       .  I,  X.wln'iindlaud,  or  from 

fill;,       ■  .  '        !        ■   ,  i  'i~.   'Jl    francs   per  pelle- 

tne,il  -I'l;  imI.  v-jij..;,  i,  ,-,|,i,;l  1,1  12  francs  or  10s.  per 
I  Englisii   quintal  of  112  lbs.     On  fish   exported  from 
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Newfoundland  to  France,  and  fi'om  thence  to  S]inin, 
Portugal,  Italy,  and  the  Levant  ports,  12  francs  |ier 
metrical  quintal,  which  is  equal  to  (i  Iruncs,  or  os. 
per  English  quintal  of  112  lbs.  On  fis],  exported 
from  Newfoundland  to  Italy.  S]iain.  and  Portugal, 
direct,  10  francs  per  metrical  quintal.  \>hich  is  equal 
to  5  francs,  or  4s.  2f/.  per  Eii-lish  ciuintal  of  112  lbs. 
On  every  kilogramme  of  oil  exjiortcd  from  New- 
foundland to  France,  10  centimes,  which  is  equal  to 
75s.  per  tun,  of  256  gallons  English.  On  every  kilo- 
gramme of  cods'  roes  and  eggs,  from  Newfoundland 
to  France,  20  centimes,  which  is  equal  to  8s.  id.  per 
English  quintal  or  cwt.  Besides  the  above,  a  bounty 
of  50  francs,  or  41s.  8d.  per  man  is  allowed  to  the 
French  merchants  for  every  man  and  boy  employed 
in  the  French  shore  fishery,  and  15  francs,  or  12s.  6(1. 
for  every  man  and  boy  employed  in  the  French  bank 
fishery  sailing  annually  from  French  ports. 

"  '  This  competition  has  already  excluded  us  from 
the  French  markets,  where,  in  the  year  1815,  we  dis- 
posed of  100,000  quintals  fish;  it  has  met  us  in  the 
markets  of  Spain  and  Italy,  although  in  a  limited 
degree,  owing  to  the  recent  re-establishment  of  the 
French  fisheries ;  and  it  is  evident  that  nothing  but 
the  support  and  assistance  of  our  government,  in 
some  way  or  otlier,  can  enable  us  to  maintain  the 
competition  much  longer  with  rivals  who  receive  a 
bounty  equal  to  one-third  of  the  value  of  the  article. 
I  have  now  completed  the  exposition  of  the  causes  of 
distress.' 

"  Mr.  Attwood  said, — '  Because  it  appears  that  the 
French  are  actually  prosecuting  their  fishery  with  all 
the  enterprise  and  activity  that  might  be  expected 
from  such  unlimited  encouragement,  notwithstanding 
the  French  fishery  was  so  verj-  unfortunate  last  year, 
that  they  were  only  able  to  supply  little  more  than 
France  and  then-  own  colonies  with  fish — I  am  told, 
on  the  authority  of  the  French  consul,  that  they  have 
despatched  more  than  four  times  the  number  of 
vessels  on  the  fishery  this  year  than  they  sent  out 
last  year.  These  are  the  grounds  of  my  opinion, 
that  without  support  from  our  government,  or  the 
intervention  of  some  great  political  event,  three- 
fourths  of  the  present  Newfoundland  trade  will  go 
from  this  country  into  the  hands  of  France  in  the 
space  of  three  years.' 

"The  result  of  the  representation  and  evidence 
adduced  before  the  committee  was  the  following 
report : — '  It  a])pears  also  to  your  committee  that  the 
trade  itself  has  experienced  a  serious  and  alarming 
depression.  The  causes  from  which  this  has  arisen 
-will  require,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  in 
the  en.suing  session  of  parliament,  a  much  more  de- 
tailed and  accurate  investigation ;  but  enough  has 
been  shown  by  the  testimony  of  respectable  wit- 
nesses, to  prove,  before  the  House  sei)arates,  that  the 
fisheries  will  be  most  materially  injured,  the  capitals 
embarked  in  them  by  degrees  withdrawn,  and  the 
nursery  for  seamen,  hitherto  so  justly  valued,  almost 
entirely  lost.' 

"  Notwithstanding  this  strong  representation  on 
the  part  of  a  committee  of  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  subject  has  not  since  bcii  (akin  nji  by  llic 
government.  No  relief  or  support  has  Ik.  i,  .iif.i.Ird 
from  that  period  to  the  present:  tlu  IJiiii-li  li-lirii.  s 
have  been  left  to  languish  and  cimiiTid  uith  ihr 
unequal  competition ;  and  as  it  was  clearly  jiroved, 
by  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Garland  and  Mr.  Attwood, 
the  great  and  most  important  portions  of  the  most 
valuable  of  the  Newfoundland  fisheries  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  tlie  French  and  Americans,  and 


without  any  rivalry  on  the  part  of  the  British.  The 
British  fishery  is  now  confined  to  an  in-shore  fishery, 
jn'osecuted  in  punts  and  small  craft,  leaving  the  deep- 
sea  fishery  on  the  Great  Bank,  and  the  other  valuable  , 
banks  and  fishing-grounds,  altogether  in  the  hands 
of  the  French  and  Americans. 

"  Your  committee  have  no  hesitation  in  stating,  that 
if  the  framers  of  the  treaties  of  1814  and  1818  had 
agreed  to  exclude  the  British  from  these  great  fish- 
eries, they  could  not  more  effectually  have  deprived 
them  of  all  participation  in  them. 

"  Your  committee  will  now  briefly  remark  upon  the 
state  of  the  fisheries  fropi  the  peace  of  1814  down  to 
the  presnt  period,  having  to  contend  with  difficulties 
already  noticed.  Thrown  altogether  upon  their  own 
resources,  unaided  by  the  parent  government,  it  must 
appear  difficult  to  accoimt  for  the  preservation,  by 
the  British,  of  even  a  remnant  of  the  fisheries.  Ac- 
cording to  all  mercantile  calculation,  they  should 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  French  and  Ameri- 
cans :  however,  the  necessities  of  the  large  population 
which  grew  up  durin"  the  period  of  a  prosperous 
fishery  worked  for  itself  auxiliary  means  of  employ- 
ment. The  cultivation  of  the  soil — combining  fishing 
and  farming — has  enabled  them  to  exist  in  the  coun- 
try, and  thereby  to  preserve  the  in-shore  fishery,  the 
only  portion  that  now  remains  to  them.  They  have 
extended  that  fishery,  and  the  aggregate  quantity  of 
fish  caught  is  equal  to  that  of  the  amount  of  the  most 
prosperous  years. 

"Your  committee,  inmaking  this  admission,  contend 
that  it  only  proves  that  a  trade  capable  of  holding  up 
against  difficulties  that  would  have  overwhelmed  any 
other  in  her  majesty's  wide-extended  dominions,  is 
worthy  of  more  attention  and  consideration  from  the 
parent  government  than  has  hitherto  been  extended 
towards  it. 

"  British  Bank  Fishery.— The  Great  Bank  Fishery 
suddenly  declined  after  the  treaties  of  1814  and  1818 
In  the  year  1775  it  gave  emplo)Tnent  to  about  40!) 
sail  of  registered  vessels,  averaging  from  80  to  140 
tons  burthen,  employing  from  8,000  to  10,000  fisher- 
men and  shoremen.  As  many  as  140  sail  was  fitted 
out  from  the  district  of  St.  John's,  and  the  remainder 
from  the  various  harbours  of  the  island.  This  im- 
portant branch  of  the  British  fishery  was  extensively 
prosecuted  during  the  whole  of  the  French  war.  No 
sooner  did  the  French  regain  the  privilege  of  prose- 
cuting the  fishery,  than  their  extensive  bounties  un- 
dermined the  British  Bank  Fishery.  Various  attempts 
have  been  made  to  participate  in  'it,  but  every  attempt 
only  brought  rtiin  and  disappointment  on  the  British 
merchants  or  lislicrmrn  :  the  consequence  is,  at  this 
time,  that  the  t;rrat  XiwCiiindland  Bank  Fishery,  so 
valuable  in  a  (  niniin!  a  ial.  Imt  more  particularly  in  a 
national    piuui    .'    ^  '  >> .  surrendered    witliout    a 

strug-lc  lo  I  I  ^  ..;  la^land,  the  I'rench  and 
Americans;  i '  ,  .  ;.  -.  >  a,|,louu-  at  least  1,000 
vessels  of  coa-i-ii  i.iljli  iiaiiin  u,  nuuuied  with  not  less 
than  30,000  seamen;  the  British  not  having  more 
than  five  vessels  and  50  men  employed  in  the  great 
s  of  Newfoundland. 


deep-sea  fishery  on  the  bank: 

"Your  ccininiittee  have  to  i' 


attention  to  the 
I'reiuli.     Thcv 


Nvhiih  nuans  iIkn  ,M(  nd  lines  and  liooksmiles  round 
the  ship.  I'or  a  ])arlieular  and  accurate  description 
of  this  mode  of  fishing,  your  committee  have  to  refer 
to  the  statements  of  .Messrs,  Mudge  and  Co.  appended 
10  this  report.  Your  committee,  in  reference  to  this 
subject,  nave  reason  to  believe  that  the  Bultow  sys- 
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s  a  novel 
ious  prac- 


tem  of  fishing  is  most  destructive 
mode  of  fishing  not  sanctioned  hy  ai 
tice  or  cnstom.  A  question  may  ai 
not  a  vioUitioii  of  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  with  Frnnre. 
It  is  a  subject  that  should,  witliout  il.  I  'i-, ,  h.  lirn.;.  ',t 
underthe  consideration  of  lur  iii.ij^  I  \'  ■  ■:  n  i  ' 
Your  committee  have  not  Miltidi m    •'  i       :i 

particular  and  autlientic  aecoinit  (jI  il;,  I  kim  l;  mil 
American  fisheries  prosecuted  in  tlie  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence and  on  the  banks  and  shores  of  Newfound- 
land. 

"  Fre?ich  Fishn-i'os.—Jt  is  universnlly  admitted  In- 
all  tho.se  who  are  arqiiainteil^witli  llic  smIiJccI,  that 
the  French  occu])y  by  liir  ili.'  bi-;!  Iisllill^  siniinns. 
Having  possessiuii  (if  tlie  isliiml-,  nl'  Si.  I'lni'c  ;iih1 
Miquelon,  they  can  ])riisorulr  ilw  IMirr\  In  llie  (b-:inil 
Bank  with  the  greatest  l':irlliiy.  'I'Im^v  Imv.'  als.i 
■what  has  been  called  the  (i;ii-,l.'ii  .if  \'<  wlMunillmul. 
the  line  of  coast  from  Cape  1;  n  to  (',i|h'  .luhn  :  that 
portion  between  Cape  John  and  Strai's  Belle  Isle 
secures  to  them  the  most  prolific  fishing-grounds ; 
they  not  only  have  the  advantage  of  catching  a  larger 
quantity  of  fish,  but  the  climate  is  found,  by  the  ab- 
sence of  fog,  much  more  suitable  for  making  and 
curing  it,  and  preparing  it  for  the  foreign  markets. 

"  The  principal  British  fishery  was  carried  on  in 
that  quarter  during  the  war.  To  use  the  words  of 
an  intelligent  writer  on  the  subject — '  British  fishers 
are  consequently  driven  to  the  shores  of  Labrador,  a 
longer  voyage,  where  the  quality  of  the  fish,  and  the 
means  of  drying  and  curing  them,  are  far  inferior. 
The  north-eastern  coast  of  Newfoundland  happens  to 
be  precisely  that  which  is  most  exempted  from  fog ; 
the    same    winds  which  envelop  other  parts  of  the 


island  in  damp  and  mist,  leave  this  portion  clear  i 
dry — a  circumstance  unknown,  or  apparently  unre- 
garded, by  tho.se  who,  in  addition  to  other  conces- 
sions of  land  and  water,  seem  to  have  given  away  the 
light  and  heat  of  tlie  sun  ;— the  consequence  is,  that 
in  the  curing  of  our  fish  a  great  part  is  destroyed  by 


fog  and  damp,  while  the  French  fishe 


addi 

,  pos- 

greater  advantage  of 


tion  to   the   abundance  and  quality  of  their  fish,  pos 
sess   and   monopolise  the   still   s 
the  clearest  and  sunniest  coast.' 

"Your  committee  have  reason  to  believe  that  this 
exclusive  fishery  is  a  usurpation  on  the  part  of  the 
French — that  all  they  are  entitled  to  by  treaty  is  a 
concurrent  right ;  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  their  exclusive  claim  has,  in  some  degree, 
been  sanctioned  by  the  forbearance  and  policy  of  the 
British  government. 

"  The  extent  of  the  French  fishery  of  St.  Pierre 
and  Miquelon,  and  on  the  other  coasts  of  the  islands, 
may  be  estimated  by  a  catch  of  1,000,000  quintals  of 
fish,  employing  upwards  of  7<>0  sail  of  large  ships, 
and  from  20,000  to  25,000  fishermen  and  seamen. 
The  French,  both  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  on  the 
northern  jiart  of  the  island,  carry  on  an  Illicit  trade 
with  the  British  settlers,  particularly  in  bait,  for  the 
supply  of  their  bankers,  which  is  greatly  injurious  to 

*  Wo 
French  I 


baite 


with 


British  interests,  and  calculated  to  destroy  the  British 
fisheries  on  the  coast  by  depriving  them  of  their 
regular  supply  of  bait.  Your  committee  have  to  draw 
))articular  attention  to  this  point,  and  have  to  refer 
to  the  evidence  appended  to  this  i-eport. 

'■  In  making  this  brief  reference  to  the  French 
lishnies,  your  committee  must  observe,  that  if  the 
liiitish  and  French  fisheries  were  prosecuted  without 
encouragement  in  the  form  of  bounties,  British  in- 
dustry, notwith.standing  the  other  advantages  pos- 
sessed by  the  French,  would  a.ssume  its  usual 
snperioiity ;  but  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  compete 
with  Ihe  French,  upheld  as  they  are  by  immense 
hountirs.  'I'he  object  of  France  is  not  to  create  a 
irail  ,  Init  In  Create  a  navy.  It  is  forcibly  said  by 
Ml-.  M-(irr  ;nr,  in  his  history — '  In  ceding  to  France 
till-  i-i;^!:!  nl  lishing  On  the  shores  of  Newfoundland, 
IVniii  I'qii  .Inhn  to  Cape  Ray,  with  the  islands  of  St. 
I'ierrr  and  .Miquelon,  we  gave  that  ambitious  nation 
all  the  means  that  her  government  desires  of  manning 
a  navy ;  and  if  we  were  determined  to  lay  a  train  of 
circumstances  which,  by  their  operation,  should  sap 
the  very  vitals  of  our  native  strength,  we  could  not 
more  efiectually  have  done  so  than  by  granting  a 
full  participation  of  those  fisheries  to  France  and 
America.' 

"  American  Fisheries. — Your  committee,  in  refer- 
ring to  the  American  fisheries,  have  also  to  say  that 
they  have  no  data  to  ground  a  correct  estimate  of 
them  ;  but  they  can  state  that  they  are  very  extensive, 
em])loying  from  1,500  to  2,00  sail  of  deck  vessels, 
averaging  from  40  to  100  tons  burthen.  The  catch 
of  fish  in  the  British  waters  has  been  estimated  at 
1,100,000  quintals,  which  must  give  employment  to 
25,000  fishermen  and  seamen.  'The  American  fishers 
are  observed  in  great  numbers  on  the  Grand  Bank, 
and  on  tlie  fishing-grounds  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence— all  along  the  shores  of  Nova  Scotia,  Prince 
Edward's  Island,  Newfoundland,  and  the  shores  of 
Labrador.  They  commence  their  fishery  early  in  the 
spring,  and  follow  it  up  with  the  greatest  assiduity  to 
the  latest  period  of  the  fall.  The  American  fishery 
is  encouraged  by  a  bounty  of  tw-enty  shillings  per  ton, 
and  the  supply  of  their  own  markets  protected  by  a 
duty  of  five  shillings  per  quintal  on  foreign  fish. 

"Your  committee  have  to  observe,  that  the  great 
catch  of  fish  by  the  Americans,  supported  as  it  is  by 
bounties  and  other  encouragements,  operates,  con- 
currently with  the  French  catch  and  bounties,  to  sap 
the  foundation  of  the  British  fishery." 

There  is  no  further  historieal  incident  re- 
quiring reeord,  save  that  in  18i7  the  capital, 
St.  John,  was  again  nearly  totally  destroyed 
by  fire.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  gov- 
ernors of  Newfoundland,  which  includes 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  names  in  the 
Briti.sh  navy: — 

from  the  vcs.sel,  and  when  the  lines  are  all  run  out  straight, 
^illk  them  to  within  five  feet  of  the  bottom.  The  crew 
Ii<ir!ini  rrxtclall  ni'^Af,  they  proceed  again  the  ne\tmoniin:4 
1  .i  I.  i.i-il,  i.i  trip  the  sinker,  and  -n-hile  hauling  in  Unci. 
'i.  &c.,  the  men  left  on  board  heave  in  the 
'  I  I  a  winch.     "When  in  that  manner  400  cod- 

',-    ill  a  night,  some  arc-  then  ,-mi.l..y.-d  line- 


alternately  fastened  by  snoods  of  3  fV'it    ' 
and  the  whole  neatly  coiled  in  half-biili.     '  ,      ,;    - 

running  out.      Half  the  number  of  ba^lni  ^  ,11.1:11  ;ii  n    o 
in  a  strong-built  lugsail  boat  on  each  side  ;  ai  tln.e  o'cu.ik  , 
in  the  afternoon  both  make  sail  together  ut  right  angles 
VOL.    I. 
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Capt.  Osborne,  R.N. 

„     Clinton,  R.N. 

„     Vanbrugh,  R.N.     . 

„     Lord  G.  Graham,  R.N. 

„     Hon.  J.  Btos,  R.N. 

„     Sir  C.  Hardy,  R.N. 

„     Rodnev,  R.N. 

„     Drake,' R.N. 

„     Boiifoy,  R.N. 

„     Dorril,  R.N. 

„     Edwards,  R.N.       . 

„     AVebb,  R.N.  . 

„     Groves,  R.N. 

„     Palliser,  R.N. 

„     Hon.  J.  BjTon,  R.N. 
Commodore  Molvneaux 

Duff    . 

Admiral  Montague 

„        Edwards    . 
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17.35 
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1776 
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Governors. 
Admiral  Campbell 

Elliot        .... 
„        Milbanke 

King's       .... 
Sir  J.  AVallace  . 
„        AValdegrave 

Pole  .... 

„        Gambler    .... 
„        Sir  E.  Gower    . 
„        Holloway 
„        Sir  J.  Duckworth 
„        Sir  J.  Keats 
„        Pickmore 
„        Sir  C.  Hamilton 
Capt.  Sir  T.  Cochrane,  R.N. 

„     Prescott,  E.N. 
Major-General  Sir  J.  Harvey 
Hon.  F.  W.  A.  Bruce      . 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir  J.  G.  Le  Mai'chant 


1782 
1786 
1789 
1793 
1794 
1797 
1800 
1802 
1804 
1807 
1810 
1813 
1816 
1818 
1825 
18,34 
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CHAPTER  II. 


TOPOGRAPHY,  GEOLOGY,  MES'ERALOGY,  SOIL,  AND  CLIMATE. 
ANIMAL  KINGDOMS. 


VEGETABLE  AND 


Newfoundland  stands  on  an  immense  bank, 
in  length  about  600  miles,  and  in  breadth 
about  200  miles,  with  soundings  varying 
from  25  to  9a  fathoms ;  the  base  being  a 
mass  of  solid  rock.  There  are  apparently 
two  banks,  the  outer  one  lying  within  41° 
10'  and  47°  30'  N.  lat.,  and  witliin  44°  15' 
and  45°  25'  W.  long.,  with  soundings  vary- 
ing from  100  to  150  fathoms.  Newfound- 
land is  in  form,  nearly  an  equi-lateral  tri- 
angle, the  apex  being  to  the  northward  and 
the  base  extending  east  and  west,  between 
Cape  Ray  and  Cape  Race.  The  coast  is 
every  where  indented,  at  intervals  of  two  or 
three  miles,  by  broad  and  deep  bays,  innu- 
merable harbours,  coves,  creeks,  and  rivers. 
The  shores  are  all  rocky,  with  pebble  beaches, 
often  covered  with  stunted  wood  nearly  to 
the  water's  edge ;  with  lofty  headlands  on 
the  south-west  side.  The  interior  of  the 
island  remained  unexplored  until  1823, 
when  Mr.  Cormack,  accompanied  by  some 
Indians,  succeeded  in  traversing  the  island 
from  east  to  west,  viz.  from  Trinity  Bay  to 
St.  George's  Bay.  Prom  his  account,  the 
interior  would  appear  to  be  rocky,  with 
numerous  tracts  of  moss  ;  much  intersected 
by  rivers  and  lakes,  and  but  thinly  wooded, 
except  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  where 
poplars,  birches,  and  spruce  firs  grow.     The 


British  settlements  are  almost  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  coast  line;  the  best  manner  of 
conveying  an  idea  of  their  relative  positions, 
j  and  of  the  country  generally,  or  at  least  of 
the  limited  portion  with  which  we  ai-e  ac- 
quainted will  therefore  be  by  passing  regu- 
larly round,  examining  by  the  way  the  chief 
bays,  harboiu's,  &c.,  commencing  with  the 
large  peninsula,  named  Avalon,  which  con- 
stitutes the  south-eastern  portion  of  the 
island,  and  on  which  St.  John's,  the  capital, 
is  situated.  The  deep  bays  of  Trinity  and 
Placentia,  form  the  peninsula,  and  are  sepa- 
rated only  by  an  isthmus  about  three  miles 
broad.  Two  other  considerable  bays,  those 
of  St.  Mary  and  Conception,  run  parallel 
with  these,  and  dividing  the  peninsula  into 
three  lesser  ones,  give  Avalon  a  very  unu- 
sual proportion  of  water  frontage,  whicli 
from  its  proximity  to  the  Great  Bank,  is  of 
great  value,  and  adds  materially  to  the  im- 
portance attached  to  it,  from  its  situation 
with  regard  to  Europe. 

St.  John  is  situated  on  the  open  eastern 
coast,  in  47°  33'  33"  N.  lat.,  and  52°  45'  10" 
W.  long.  The  harbour  is  spacious  and  se- 
cure, every  where  excepting  towards  its  ter- 
mination of  great  depth,  having  upwards  ol 
90  feet  in  the  centre,  and  land-locked  by 
high  hills,  which  on  its  south  side  afford  nc 
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<hore,  and  on  its  north  admit  a  strand, 
built  over  with  warehouses  and  wharfs. 
The  remarkable  entrance,  called  the  Nar- 
rows, is  thus  described  by  Sir  R.  Bonny- 
castle  : — "  The  ship,  passing  the  open  road- 
stead, or  one-sided  Bay  of  St.  John's,  scarcely 
sees  the  extremely  narrow  pass  in  the  high 
land  which  she  must  make,  and  on  entering 
the  Narrows,  she  has  nearly  half  a  mile  of 
intricate  navigation  before  she  opens  the 
whole  harbour.  On  entering  she  has  on  her 
right  hand,  a  precipice  of  sandstone  and 
date  rock,  nearly  perpendicular,  to  the 
height  of  300  feet,  above  wliich  almost  as 
steep,  ffowns  the  citadel  called  Signal  Hill, 
a  very  narrow  crest,  510  feet  above  the 
ocean  waters.  The  Narrows  themselves  are 
only  900  feet  across  their  sea-face,  and 
diminish  to  about  400 ;  so  that  from  the 
deck,  in  passing,  one  looks  up  to  the  batte- 
ries upon  batteries  frowning  in  the  sky,  or 
on  the  edge  of  perpendicular  cliffs.  On  the 
left  the  mountain  is  above  600  feet  in  alti- 
tude, broken,  abrupt,  and  very  picturesque, 
admitting  however,  near  the  water,  a  sort  of 
shoulder  of  small  elevation,  bristled  with 
dangerous  rocks,  and  shewing  again  batte- 
ries near  the  water's  edge,  with  a  jutting 
promontory  of  solid  rock,  on  which  tliere  is 
a  formida})le  work  with  the  harbour-light 
perched  on  the  top  of  a  vaulted  barrack. 
After  she  has  passed  two-thirds  of  the 
Narrows,  the  town  begins  to  open.  In  front 
is  old  Fort-William;  on  her  right  here,  a 
strong  water-level  battery  ;  and  immediately 
over  her,  Waldegrave's  battery,  half-way 
down  the  precipice,  with  the  Crow's  Nest,  a 
beautiful  cone,  capping  all."  In  war  time  a 
chain  is  thrown  from  here  to  the  Pancake 
Rock  (a  dangerous  shelf  on  the  opposite 
side),  to  prevent  the  admission  of  any  hostile 
vessel.  "  The  harbour  then  opens  by  a  turn 
at  right  angles  to  the  westward,  and  the 
whole  city  appears  climbing  up  the  side  of 
a  hill." 

From  the  above  graphic  account,  it  will 
be  readily  understood  that  St.  John's  is  a 
place  of  considerable  strength,  both  from  its 
natural  position,  and  the  fortifications  erected 
for  its  protection.  The  streets  are  long  and 
straggling ;  Queen-street,  the  principal  one, 
has  good  stone  houses,  and  is  from  30  to  40 
feet  broad.  Fort  Townsend,  the  former 
residence  of  the  governor,  stands  in  the  rear 
of  the  town.  The  new  government-house  is 
on  a  scale  very  disproportionate  to  the  in- 
come attached  to  the  government ;  the  posi- 
tion also  appears  ill-chosen,  being  bleak  and 


much  exposed,  for  which  the  noble  view  it 
commands  can  hardly  compensate.  The 
first  estimate  for  its  erection  was  £9,000;  it 
was  said  to  have  cost  nearly  .€250,000,  but 
Sir  R.  Bonnycastle,  on  the  authority  of  the 
officer  through  whom  the  payments  were 
made,  states  the  ultimate  expenditure  at 
much  less  than  .€35,000,  including  the  fur- 
niture. The  chief  public  buildings  are  St. 
John's  church — a  fine  stone  cathedral  in 
course  of  erection  by  the  Roman  catholics — 
the  factory,  to  which  the  poor  resort  in 
winter  to  knit  stockings,  make  nets,  &c., 
and  which  contains  a  large  and  handsome 
public  ball-room,  an  hospital,  Wesleyan  and 
congregational  chapels,  public  schools,  the 
old  wooden  court-house,  with  the  jail,  and 
some  others.  The  town  has  been  of  late 
years  much  altered;  indeed  the  calamitous 
fires  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  by 
destroying  great  numbers  of  wretched 
wooden  tenements  made  way  for  houses  of  a 
much  better  class.  Sir  Gaspard  le  I^Iarchant, 
the  present  governor  of  Newfoundland,  in  a 
despatch  dated  23rd  May,  1848,  thus  adverts 
to  the  condition  of  the  capital : — 

"  Durin^  the  past  year,  great  exertions  have  heen 
made  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  St.  John's  to 
rejjair  their  losses,  occasioned  by  the  fire  of  the  9th 
June  of  tlie  preceding  year.  New  lines  of  streets 
have  been  laid  out  on  an  improved  plan,  both  as  to 
width  and  regularity,  and  intersected  at  suitable  dis- 
tances with  cross  streets  or  fire-breaks.  In  several 
quarters  of  the  town  new  buildings  have  been  com- 
menced, and  the  works  carried  on  with  great  spirit 
and  energy. 

"  In  the  lower  street.  Water-street,  on  the  side 
commanding  the  frontage  of  the  harbour,  many 
handsome  shops  and  substantial  warehouses  of  stone 
and  brick  have  been  erected,  at  very  considerable 
expense,  by  the  merchants,  and  this  part  of  the  town 
wears  an  improved  appearance.  Very  many  of  these 
have  been  erected  at  a  cost  varying  from  £4,000  to 
£8,000,  and  the  ground  rental  of  the  premises  lining 
this  frontage  averages  £3  a  square  foot.  The  Act, 
however,  rendering  it  compulsory  tliat  all  buildings 
in  this  street,  as  well  as  tlie  south  side  of  the  street 
lying  immediately  above  it  in  a  pandk-l  line,  called 
Duckworth-street,  should  be  eitlier  of  brick  or  stone, 
does  not  come  into  operation  till  the  next  year  ;  and 
it  is  much  to  be  feared  that,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
local  legislature,  manv  and  <^trenuous  attempts  will  be 
made,  and  lh;.r  ^«r,'.  'mIIn.  f.ir  a  fi.rth.r  postpone- 
ment of  this  „:.  !  -  -'.''■■  Il,r;,s„iv;  lor,  until  this 
has   been    eff.  n.    !,  -•         ,  imrr  ,,f  th-  inntiguity 

of  so  monv  w I  u  !",''  '''<-~.  -^-rvin-  only  temporary 

purposes,  "the  danger  of  a  fire  again  spreading  its 
ravages  throughout  the  city,  though  to  a  certain 
degree  lessened,  will  not  be  removed. 

"  The  public  buildings  now  in  the  course  of  erec- 
tion are  the  custom-house,  which  will  be  completed 
in  the  spring,  the  colonial  building,  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  meetings  of  the  local  legislature,  and 
the  Protestant  cathedral,  towards  which  half  the 
amount  raised   under  the  authority  of  the  queen's 
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letter  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  by  the  fire  has 
been  appropriated.  A  site  has  been  fixed  on  for  a 
market-house,  and  a  sum  of  money  voted  for  its 
erection,  but,  owing  to  the  embarrassed  condition  of 
the  finances  of  the  colonj',  as  yet  no  progress  has 
been  made  with  the  work. 

"  In  the  past  year  I  have,  out  of  the  funds  at  the 
disposal  of  the  government,  formed  two  large  tanks 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  affording  at  all  times  a 
copious  supply  of  pure  and  excellent  water,  and 
likewise,  being  frost  proof,  of  the  greatest  utility  in 
tiie  event  of  accidents  by  fire  occurring  in  their 
neighbourhood.  At  one  of  the  chief  outlets  of  the 
town,  commanding  the  frontage  of  the  river,  and 
forming  the  upper  part  of  the  harbour,  a  public 
walk,  affording  a  place  of  recreation  to  all  classes, 
as  well  as  contributing  to  the  health  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, has  been  commenced,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  season  will  be  completed. 

"  The  crowded  state  of  the  burial-grounds  in  this 
town  has  likewise  occupied  my  most  serious  atten- 
tion ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  abating,  if  not  entirely 
removing,  this  evil,  so  loudly  complained  of  by  the 
inhabitants  generally,  I  have  purchased  a  piece  of 
ground  without  the  town,  of  nine  acres  in  extent, 
and  intend  dividing  and  appropriating  it  as  a  ceme- 
tery for  parties  of  all  religious  denominations,  in 
proportion  to  the  nimiber  composing  the  several 
creeds,  and  shall  use  my  best  endeavoui-s  for  the 
closing  of  those  within  the  town.  Two  companies, 
the  one  for  supplying  the  town  with  gas,  the  other 
for  the  supply  of  water,  have  been  incorporated  by 
acts  of  the  local  legislature,  the  former  in  the  year 
1844,  whose  works  are  completed  and  in  full  opera- 
tion ;  the  latter  in  the  year  1846,  whose  pipes  are 
now  being  laid  down,  and  it  is  presumed  the  town 
will  have  the  benefit  of  the  undertaking  in  the  course 
of  the  spring. 

"  As  no  assessments  are  in  force  for  any  local  or 
fiscal  purposes,  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  accurate 
estimate  of  the  value  of  either  household  or  other 
property  in  this  town ;  the  rental,  however,  of  Water 
and  Duckworth  Streets  has  been  by  competent  judges 
computed  at  between  £35,000  aiid  £40,000  a-year. 
The  accompanying  return,  marked  No.  2,  will  more 
accurately  show  the  classification  of  the  population  of 
this  town,  the  number  of  their  houses,  warehouses, 
kc,  as  well  as  the  foreign  vessels  trading  at  this  port, 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  fisheries  are  prosecuted 
by  the  capital  of  the  island." 

A  considerable  portion  of  laud  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  St.  John's  has  been 
brought  under  cultivation,  and  though  it 
doubtless  requires  much  toil  and  expense  to 
render  it  productive,  and  is  certainly  inferior 
to  other  districts,  yet  tlie  capabilities  of  the 
soil  here,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  have  been 
greatly  underrated.  In  Ca])tain  Locli's 
lleport  of  the  Fisheries,  dated  October,  18 18, 
he  says,  "  St.  John's  has  enjoyed  a  more 
productive  season  than  for  many  years  past, 
which,  with  the  cheering  ])rospect  of 
abundant  crops  in  grass,  grain,  and  potatoes, 
lias  given  new  vigour  and  life  to  the  capital 
after  the  fire  and  famine  of  the  last  and 
preceding  years.  Cape  Spear,  about  eight 
miles  from  St.  John's  harbour,  is  the  most 


eastern  point  of  Newfoundland.  It  has  on 
it  a  light-house,  and  is  in  47°  30'  12"  N.  lat., 
and  52°  33'  27"  W.  long.  Petty  Harbour 
is  a  small  and  secluded  station  picturesquely 
situated  ;  more  to  the  south  is  tlie  Bay  of 
Bulls,  which  extends  two  miles  into  the  land. 
The  harbour  is  difficult  of  access  on  account 
of  a  sunken  rock ;  but  once  in,  vessels  may 
ride  in  safety.  The  settlement  is  pros- 
perous, near  it  are  those  of  Witless  Bay, 
JNIomables,  and  Brigus  Bay,  the  last  being 
of  some  importance.  Cape  Broyle  is  a  good 
harbour,  but  of  difficult  entrance ;  its  south 
point  is  in  47°  2'  N.  lat.,  and  52°  55'  W. 
long.  Capelin  Bay  is  an  excellent  harbour, 
a  little  to  the  south  of  it  is  that  on  which 
stands  Fcrryland,  the  first  permanent  settle- 
ment. Mr.  M'Gregor  states,  "that  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  the  surrounding  land  is 
under  cultivation,"  while  Mr.  Chappell  de- 
scribes the  vicinity  as  rocky  and  destitute  of 
any  trace  of  cultivation.  On  tlie  harbours 
of  Aquaforte,  Fennoise,  and  Rcnowes,  are 
villages  of  the  same  names.  We  now  arrive 
at  Cape  Race,  the  south-east  point  of  the 
island,  in  46°  40'  N.  lat.,  and  53°  8'  W. 
long. ;  further  to  the  south-west  are  two 
capes,  each  called  Mistaken  Point,  on  ac- 
count of  their  being  frequently  mistaken  for 
Cape  Race  in  approaching  the  land  from  the 
southward.  The  Virgin  or  Cape  Race  rocks, 
so  much  dreaded  by  mariners  on  this  coast, 
are  stated  by  Mr.  Jones,  master  of  H.M.S. 
Hussar,  to  be  in  46°  26'  15"  N.  lat.,  and 
52°  56'  35"  W.  long. ;  they  extend  in  an 
irregidar  cluster,  the  length  being  about 
800  yards  ;  the  breadth  varying  from  200  to 
300  yards,  the  least  water  being  four  fathoms 
and  a  half. 

Trepassey  Bay,  is  a  spacious  inlet  with  a 
good  harbour  ou  its  eastern  shores,  on  which 
is  a  settlement  of  some  importance.  Tre- 
passey Bav  contains  the  smaller  bays  of 
Biscay  and  Mutton ;  passing  Cape  Pine  and 
St.  Shotts  (the  most  dangerous  portion  of 
the  coast),  we  arrive  at  St.  Mary's  Bay, 
which  is  well  settled,  and  has  several  exten- 
sive cod-fishing  establishments  and  salmon 
rivers,  and  is  separated  by  a  tract  of  only 
ten  miles  from  the  head  of  Conception  Bay, 
and  of  eight  from  that  of  Trinity.  The  next 
bay  is  that  of  Placentia,  which  is  about  00 
miles  dee])  and  15  broad.  The  entrance  lies 
between  Cape  St.  Mary  and  Cape  Chapeau 
Rouge,  witii  several  rugged  islands  near  its 
head.  The  port  and  town  of  Placentia  lie 
on  the  eastern  side  ;  and  the  chief  harbour, 
which  can  only  be  entered  by  one  ship  at  a 
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time,  affords  anchorage  for  150.  North 
Harbour  is  situated  at  the  upper  extremity 
of  Placcutia  Bay,  the  western  side  of  which 
is  well  populated,  and  contains  many  har- 
bours, the  principal  of  which  are  Marasheen 
island.  Ragged  island,  and  Mortier  and  Burin 
Bay.  The  eastern  portion  of  the  neck  of 
land  between  the  bays  of  Plaeentia  and 
Fortune,  is  called  Burin.  From  the  head  of 
Plaeentia  Bay  to  Trinity  Bay,  there  is  a 
low  isthmus,  not  more  than  three  miles  in 
length,  across  which  the  fishermen,  during 
the  time  the  French  had  possession,  hauled 
their  skiff's  over  ways  laid  for  the  purpose ; 
it  is  this  isthmus  which  connects  the  penin- 
sula of  Avalon  with  the  main  body  of  the 
island.  The  French  paid  much  attention 
to  their  settlement  on  the  east  side  of  Pla- 
eentia Bay,  which  they  strongly  fortified 
with  the  hope  of  driving  the  English  en- 
tirely from  the  fisheries  of  Newfoundland. 

May  Point  terminates  the  peninsula  which 
separates  Plaeentia  Bay  from  Fortune  Bay. 
From  May  Point  to  Cape  La  Hune  is  17 
leagues,  and  in  this  place  lies  Fortune  Bay 
(60  to  70  miles  deep,  and  20  to  30  broad), 
which  receives  several  rivers  flawing  from 
the  inland  lakes,  and  contains  numerous 
harbours  and  stations.  The  villages  of  For- 
tune, Great  Beach,  and  Lamelin,  lie  opposite 
the  French  islands  of  Miquelon  and  St. 
Pierre.  Mr.  Jukes  speaks  of  two  men  in 
Lamelin  who  had  "  fifty  head  of  cattle  a 
piece,"  which  they  fed  on  the  grass  growing 
on  the  adjacent  marshes.  The  islands  of 
Great  and  Jjittle  Miquelon  (the  lesser  of 
which  is  called  Langley  by  the  English), 
were,  some  (lO  or  70  years  ago,  divided  by 
a  channel  of  two  fathoms  depth,  which  is 
now  entirely  filled  up,  and  its  place  occupied 
by  a  long  narrow  line  of  sand  hills,  with  a 
beach  on  each  side.  ]\Iv.  Jukes  describes 
the  scenery  as  vei'y  striking,  the  high  land 
of  Langley  sloping  down  towards  the  west 
covered  with  rich  green  moss,  into  a  dense 
mass  of  wood,  and  speaks  also  "  of  extensive 
meadows,  where  enough  sheep  and  cows  are 
fed  to  supply  St.  Pierre  and  the  neighbour- 
ing population  ;  "  he  adds,  "  they  have  very 
strict  regulations  in  the  port :  no  English 
boats  or  vessels  are  allowed  to  come  in 
having  fish  on  board,  on  penalty  of  being 
seized,  and  no  Englishman  is  allowed  to 
bring  English  goods  and  manufactures,  or 
to  set  up  a  shop  in  the  to%vn.  There  is, 
however,  an  American  warehouse  belonging 
to  Atherton  and  Thorne,  which  seemed  to  be 
doing  a  large  business."     St.   Pierre,    Mr. 


Jukes  describes  as  a  mass  of  rocky  hum- 
mocks, the  hills  rising  to  a  height  of  400  or 
.'SOO  feet,  directly  from  the  water,  the  hol- 
lows and  flatter  parts  consisting  of  marshes 
and  ponds.  To  the  north  of  St.  Pierre  is  a 
lofty  islet  called  Colombier  (dove-cote),  from 
the  multitude  of  puffins  which  breed  there,  and 
are  continually  flying  about  in  large  flocks. 
To  return  to  Fortune  Bay, — at  Harbour 
Britain  there  is  a  large  mercantile  establish- 
ment ;  Hermitage  Bay  is  being  rapidly  set- 
tled, and  the  Burgeo  islands  had  in  1842, 
650  inhabitants.  The  salmon  fishery  on  this 
coast  is  extensive;  and  the  neighbourhood  is 
the  scene  of  the  Newfoundland  whaling. 
At  Little  Barrysway,  according  to  Sir  R. 
Bonnycastle,  100  Mic-Mac  Indians  trade  in 
salmon,  geese,  and  furs.  Proceeding  west- 
ward we  reach  Port-aux-Basque,  and  passing 
Grand  Bay,  arrive  at  Cape  Ray,  the  western 
extremity  of  the  island,  in  47°  36'  49"  N. 
lat.,  and  59°  21'  W.  long.  From  this  Cape  to 
the  Great  Bay  of  Notre  Dame,  the  French 
claim  the  exclusive  control  of  the  coast,  that 
is,  of  all  the  western,  northern,  and  north- 
eastern shores  of  this  the  oldest  British 
colony.  To  quote  once  again  the  words  of 
Sir  11.  Bonnycastle  (and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a  better  authority  on  the  affairs  of 
Newfoundland,)  "  notwithstanding  all  their 
treaties,  their  resident  population  amounts, 
it  is  said,  to  upwards  of  12,000,  and  as  they 
are  nearly  all  engaged  in  a  most  lucrative 
fishery,  they  receive  every  encouragement 
from  their  government,  are  registered  as 
seamen,  and,  in  fact,  constitute  to  France 
what  Newfoundland  was  before  the  last  war 
to  England,  the  nursery  for  her  seamen." 

Captain  Granville  Loch,  R.N.,  thus  de- 
scribes the  condition  of  the  British  settle- 
ment at  St.  George's  Bay,  in  an  official 
report,  under  date  2nd  October,  1848 : — 

"  There  are  200  resident  planters  in  this  bay  who 
receive  assistance  in  hands,  during  the  fishing  season, 
from  Cape  Breton  and  its  adjacent  shores.  Their 
fishing  usually  commences  a  month  or  six  weeks  ear- 
lier than  that  on  the  coast  of  Labrador.  This  year 
they  began  the  27th  April.  They  fish  herring, 'sal- 
mon, trout,  and  eels,  besides  the  cod.  Up  to  the 
present  date  (17th  August),  their  catch  has  been 
10,000  barrels  of  hen-ings,  200  ban-els  of  salmon,  and 
but  a  small  quantity  of  cod.  They  employ  about  200 
boats  and  800  hands,  and  send  their  fish  to  the 
Halifax  and  Quebec  markets  during  the  summer  and 
fall.  The  fishings  end  about  the  1st  of  October,  with 
the  exception  of  the  eels,  which  arc  caught  in  great 
qviantities,  and  afl'ord  subsistence  during  the  winter. 
The)-  have  bait  without  intermission  dm-ing  the  entu-e 
fishing,  and  use  herring,  caplin,  squid,  and  clams. 
The  climate  is  usually  dry  and  mild;  and  if  their 
society  was  under  proper  control,  St.  George's  Bay 
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would  offer  many  inducements  to  the  indush'ious 
settler.  The  harbour  is  occasionally  blocked  up  by 
ice,  but  for  no  length  of  time,  and  is  always  open  by 
the  middle  of  April.  The  inhabitants  consist  of  Eng- 
lish, a  few  Irish,  and  a  number  of  lawless  adventurers, 
the  very  outcasts  of  society  from  Cape  Breton  and 
Canada,  and  it  is  very  distressing  to  perceive  a  com- 
munity, comprising  nearly  1,000  inhabitants,  settled 
in  an  English  colony,  under  no  law  or  restraint,  and 
having  no  one  to  control  them,  if  we  except  what 
may  be  exercised  thi-ough  the  influence  shown  by  the 
single  clergjTnan  of  the  Established  Church,  who  is 
the  only  person  of  authority  in  the  settlement.  I  am 
told,  the  reason  why  magistrates  are  not  appointed  is 
in  obedience  to  dii'ect  orders  from  the  Home  Govern- 
ment, it  being  believed  against  the  spirit  of  the  treaty 
with  France.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  would 
recommend,  either  that  a  vessel  of  war  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  remain  stationary  in  the  hai-bour,  or  that 
the  society  should  he  forcibly  broken  up  and  removed, 
for  violent  and  lawless  characters  are  rapidly  increas- 
ing, and  neither  the  lives  nor  property  of  any  sub- 
stantial or  weU-disposed  settlers  are  safe.  Four  cases 
of  violent  assault  were  brought  to  my  notice  as  having 
recently  been  committed  upon  pai'ties,  some  of  whom 
were  injured  for  life,  and  others  nearly  murdered ; 
and  I  am  sorry  to  understand  the  culprits  had  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping  into  the  woods  upon  the  appear- 
ance of  her  majesty's  ship. 

The  cultivation  of  grain  has  been  commenced  with 
considerable  success.  Wheat,  oats,  and  bai-ley  ripen 
well,  and  turnips  grow  exceedingly  fine.  Potatoes 
and  gaixlen-stuff  are  cultivated  also  to  a  considerable 
extent.  A  great  quantity  of  fur  is  collected ;  but  the 
trappers  suffer  great  losses  by  the  frequent  robbery  of 
both  traps  and  tlieLr  contents." 

Mr.  Jukes  describes  the  country  south  of 
St.  George's  Bay  as  gently  undulating,  with 
a  fine  short  tm-f,  and  more  like  some  parts 
of  England  than  any  he  had  seen  in  New- 
foundland. He  landed  on  11th  September, 
1839,  at  the  mouth  of  a  brook  near  Crab's 
river,  on  a  very  pretty  spot,  with  green 
meadows  on  each  side  of  the  brook,  and  a 
few  neat  houses  clustered  under  the  shelter 
of  a  rising  bank,  covered  with  green  turf. 
Geese  were  feeding  on  the  grass ;  ducks  and 
poultry  were  scattered  about;  and  a  few 
cows  and  some  slieep,  gave  it  all  the  appear- 
ance of  a  pastoral  scene  at  home.  Tliere 
was  actually  a  fence  and  a  stile  to  get  over 
into  a  small  field,  with  a  footpath  across  it. 
The  patriarch  of  the  settlement,  Mr.  Morris, 
came  and  invited  Mr.  Jukes  to  sit  down  to 
breakfast  with  them,  when  he  found  plenty 
of  fresh  milk,  eggs,  and  butter,  hot  rolls, 
excellent  tea,  and  a  snow-white  table-cloth. 
It  really  seemed  to  the  geologist  a  little 
paradise.  From  the  rising  ground  behind 
the  house  the  view  was  very  beautiful.  A 
tract  of  low  undulating  land,  covered  with  a 
rich  sea  of  wood,  stretched  away  into  the 
interior  for  15  or  20  miles,  and  was  backed 
by  a  range  of  blue  hills  in  the  horizon  that 


rose  towards  the  S.W.,  while  towards  the 
N.E.  they  gradually  died  away,  and  coalesced 
with  the  hills  at  the  head  of  the  bay.  The 
wood  was  not  of  the  sombre  hue  so  generally 
seen  in  Newfoundland,  but  was  patched  with 
the  light  green  of  the  birch,  and  what  the 
colonists  term  the  wych  hazel,  the  barm, 
and  the  aps,  and  probably  the  ash  was  pre- 
sent. Finally,  says  Mr.  Jukes,  the  little 
rich-looking  valley  of  the  brook,  with  its 
bright  waters  winding  away  into  the  woods, 
completed  a  most  lovely  and  most  English 
picture.  iMr.  Morris  and  his  son-in-law, 
Stephen  Shears,  arrived  in  Newfoundland 
without  a  shilling :  they  have  now  fields  of 
wheat,  cows,  oxen,  sheep,  good  habitations, 
and  every  comfort.  The  climate,  by  their 
account,  is  yery  fine  during  the  summer ; 
snow,  they  say,  generally  sets  in  about  three 
weeks  before  Christmas,  and  breaks  up  in 
the  beginning  of  April. 

There  are  some  Mic-Mac  Indians  in  this 
fine  bay,  into  which  several  rivers,  emerging 
from  the  lakes  in  the  interior,  empty  them- 
selves, and  on  the  N.W.  lies  the  magnificent 
double  harbour  of  Port-au-Port,  divided 
from  it  only  by  a  narrow  isthmus,  from 
which  point  the  most  successful  attempts 
have  been  made  to  explore  the  interior  of 
the  country,  which  is  reported  to  be  moun- 
tainous, abounding  in  rivers,  extensive  lakes 
(or  ponds,  as  they  are  called  in  Newfound- 
land), and  grassy  plains.  The  Bay  of  Islands 
stretches  out  three  arms  into  the  land,  one 
of  which  forms  the  embouche  of  the  Hum- 
ber,  the  most  considerable  river  yet  known, 
its  course  having  been  traced  for  114  miles 
to  the  north-westward,  where  it  issues  from 
a  cape  of  about  ten  leagues  in  length.  On 
this  bay  there  are  British  settlers,  a  great 
timber  station,  and  in  it,  as  its  name  im- 
ports, are  many  islands — Pearl,  Harbour, 
Tweed,  &e.  Bonne  Bay  has  a  good  hai-- 
boiu",  but  of  difficult  entrance.  Ingorna- 
choix  Bay  contains  three  harbours,  the  chief 
of  which  is  Port  Saunders,  a  spacious  inlet, 
so  land-locked,  that  90  or  100  vessels  may 
lie  perfectly  secure  from  every  wind ;  yet, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  cod,  it  is  unin- 
habited. To  the  north,  round  Point  Riche, 
is  St.  John's  Bay,  which  receives  the  waters 
of  Castor  river.  Beyond  Point  Fcrolle,  the 
northern  boundary  of  St.  John's  Bay,  are 
a  few  ineonsiiK  valilr  inlets  along  the  straits 
of  Belleisic,  wliuli  s,|,ar:ite  Newfoundland 
from  the  adiomini;  cDust  of  Labrador,  and 
are  in  lengtli  about  50  miles  by  VZ  broad. 

Cape  Norman,  20  leagues  beyond  Point 
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Ferrole,  is  the  N.W.  point  of  Newfound- 
land, and  has  on  its  E.  side  a  large  bay, 
called  Pistolet  Bay,  bounded  by  Buj'nt  Cape. 
Belloisle  North,  an  island  at  the  head  of  the 
strait,  has  an  excellent  cod  fi.shery,  claimed 
by  the  French.  We  next  come  to  Quirpon 
Island  and  harbour,  the  northern  point  of 
Newfoundland,  in  51°  39'  15"  N.  lat.,  and 
55°  27'  50"  W.  louic. ;  thence  to  Griquet 
Bay  and  St.  Anthony's  Harbour.  Hare 
Bay  is  a  deep  gulf,  the  bottom  of  which 
intersects  the  island  for  two-thirds  of  its 
breadth  at  this  point,  branching  off  into 
innumerable  bays  and  coves,  sheltered  by 
lofty  hills.  From  this  hai'bour  to  White 
Bay,  and  thence  to  Cape  St.  John,  the  coast 
is  indented  at  short  distances  by  commo- 
dious and  mneh-frequented  harbours. 

Paequet  Harbour  has  an  excellent  fishery. 
After  passing  Cape  St.  John,  the  limit  of 
the  French  claim,  we  enter  the  bay  of  Notre 
Dame,  whose  shores  are  broken  by  innu- 
merable smaller  inlets.  Nipper  Harbour  is 
well  inhabited  in  summer ;  but,  in  winter, 
the  people  either  go  to  St.  John's,  or  retire 
to  the  woods.  In  Hall's  Bay  some  trappers 
and  hunters  live,  who  cross  to  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence  in  their  hunting  excursions. 

The  Bay  of  Exploits,  which  is  of  great 
extent,  contains  a  number  of  islands,  and 
several  settlements,  especially  on  Twillingate 
and  Fogo  islands.  A  large  river  of  the  same 
name  falls  into  it,  abounding  in  salmon,  and 
flowing  from  Red  Indian  Lake,  a  course  of 
about  sixty  miles,  much  broken  by  rapids. 
Gander  Bay  on  Hamdton  Sound  has  some 
thriving  fishing  establishments.  From  Cape 
St.  John  to  Cape  Freels  the  whole  coast  pre- 
sents a  continuation  of  ledges,  shallows, 
islands,  rocks,  and  ^vinding  bays,  which 
afford  excellent  fishing  grounds.  To  the 
south  of  Cape  Freels  is  the  Island  of 
Greenspond,  which  is  situated  at  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  Bonavista  Bay,  and  has 
some  extensive  mercantile  establishments. 
This  noble  bay  is  diversified  by  numerous 
islands,  and  contains  many  safe  havens.  It 
has  several  good  fishing  stations,  the  chief 
place  being  Bonavista  at  its  eastern,  ex- 
tremity. The  next  harboiu-  is  that  of 
Catalina,  where  Jacques  Cartier  landed.  It 
is  situated  in  48°  42'  N.  lat.,  52°  59'  20"  W. 
long.,  and  stands  almost  at  the  head  of  the 
small  peninsula  between  the  great  bays  of 
Bonavista  and  Trinity.  Tj-inity  Bay  has 
many  settlements  and  harbours,  the  most 
important  are  those  of  Trinity  town  and 
harbour,  besides  which  there   are  those  of 


Bonaventure,  Ireland's  Eye,  Random  Sound, 
Islands  and  Bay  of  Bulls,  Tickle  Harbour 
(a  word  often  used  in  the  Newfoundland 
charts,  signifying  a  small  safe  harl)our), 
Dildo  Harbour,  Heart's  Delight,  IIeart'^■ 
Desire,  Heart's  Content,  Nevv  Perlican  and 
Old  Perlican  Harbour,  formerly  a  place  of 
some  note,  which  having  passed  we  arrive  at 
Break-heart  Point,  near  which  on  the  south- 
east is  an  insulated  rock  called  Baccalao, 
said  to  have  been  first  seen  by  Cabot  in  1497, 
and  called  by  him  Prima  Vista.  The  nu- 
jnerous  birds  on  this  island  are  called  by  its 
name.  In  a  former  work  I  stated  them  to 
be  preserved  by  the  governor's  proclamation, 
because  their  cries  being  heard  far  at  sea 
served  as  a  warning  to  mariners  during  the 
frequent  fogs;  but  Sir  R.  Bonnycastle,  to 
whose  authority  I  very  willingly  defer,  says 
that  I  have  been  misinformed,  the  reason 
for  their  preservation  being  because  they  are 
sea  marks  for  the  banks  and  coast.  To  the 
south-east  of  the  island  the  deep  and  spa- 
cious inlet  of  Conception  Bay  stretches  into 
the  land  for  a  considerable  distance,  being 
about  50  miles  long  and  20  broad.  The 
west  shore  is  the  best  cultivated  portion  of 
Newfoundland,  and  the  numerous,  neat- 
looking  villages  render  it  an  English-looking 
coast.  There  are  several  towns  of  rising 
importance.  Carbonier,  or  Collier's  Har- 
bour is  one  of  the  chief,  and  is  famous  for 
the  spirited  defences  made  by  its  inhabitants 
against  the  French.  The  harbour,  though 
spacious,  is  not  considered  at  all  seasons 
secure ;  there  are  several  settlements,  such 
as  Brigus,  Port  de  Grave,  Bay  of  Roberts, 
Harbour  Main,  Spaniard's  Bay ;  in  fact  the 
whole  shore  from  Point  de  Grates  to  Holy- 
rood,  a  considerable  station  at  the  bottom  of 
the  bay,  is  studded  with  villages  placed  in  the 
deep  inlets  separated  by  lofty  perpendicular 
rocks,  which  run  out  into  the  sea  for  two  or 
three  leagues,  though  they  are  not  a  mile  in 
breadth.  The  scenery  on  this  part  of  the 
coast  is  majestic  and  wild. 

Near  Port  de  Grave  there  is  a  remarkable 
basin  hollowed  out  in  the  cliffs  by  the  action 
of  frost,  or  the  more  certain  operation  of 
time,  in  decaying  the  slate  clay,  of  which 
the  rocks  are  composed.  First  a  circle  is 
entered,  20  feet  wide  by  20  high :  and  be- 
yond is  the  basin  itself,  which  is  about  300 
feet  in  circumference,  and  sm-rounded  by 
perpendicular  rocks  120  feet  in  height,  with 
a  border  of  dwarf  spi-uce  at  top.  At  one 
corner  a  little  exit,  among  broken  masses  of 
rock,  carries  off  the  superfluous  water ;  the 
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depth  near  the  centre  of  the  cavity  is  about 
14  feet.  Captain  Robinson  states  Harbom- 
Grace  to  be  a  good  port,  and  although  tlie 
space  between  the  end  of  the  bar  and  the 
north  shore  is  rather  narrow,  a  large  ship, 
well  handled,  may  beat  through  or  back,  and 
fill  in  and  out  with  the  tide.  Approaching 
the  town  from  the  northward  you  pass  a  large 
house  surrounded  by  some  considerable 
trees,  which  has  an  English  appearance  ;  as 
has  also  the  little  town,  with  its  parsonage 
in  the  centre  of  a  pretty  garden,  and  wea- 
ther-beaten church,  bearing  an  antique,  un- 
Ncwfoundlaudish  air. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  Conception  Bay 
there  are  several  islands,  amongst  which  is 
Bell  Isle  (six  miles  long),  so  called  from  the 
shape  of  a  remarkable  rock  close  to  its 
western  side.  This  island  is  distant  from 
Harboui'  Grace  about  twelve,  and  from  Por- 
tugal Cove  about  four  miles ;  and  the  soil, 
consisting  of  a  loose  deep  black  earth,  is  so 
extremely  fertile  as  seldom  to  require  ma- 
nure, while  wheat  yields  twentyfold,  potatoes 
fifteen,  and  oats,  hay,  and  vegetables  thrive 
remarkably  well.  Portugal  Cove  is  the  only 
settlement  of  any  consequence  on  the  east 
side,  but  unlike  most  other  positions  it  has 
no  safe  harboiu',  and  only  an  open  roadstead, 
rendered  dangerous  for  the  fishing  craft  in 
bad  weather. 

The  scenery  about  Portugal  Cove  is  de- 
scribed as  strikingly  picturesque,  a  succession 
of  lofty  hills  on  each  side  tower  over  the 
road,  and  shut  out  every  other  object;  their 
conical  or  mamillated  peaks  are  covered  with 
wild  stunted  forest  and  bold  masses  of  rock, 
intersected  by  cascades  or  tiny  waterfalls. 
The  scenery  of  the  \allage  at  Portugal  Cove 
is  very  beautiful,  although  the  shore  is  a 
succession  of  ragged  and  broken  rocks. 

Cape  St.  Francis,  the  E.  boundary  of 
Conception  Bay,  is  distant  seven  leagues 
from  St.  John's  Harbour;  four  leagues  lower 
is  Torbay,  a  fishing  station ;  and  three 
leagues  further  is  St.  John's. 

Having  now  completed  the  circle  of  the 
island,  it  remains  only  to  observe  that  there 
is  much  fine  scenery  in  Newfoundland,  many 
fertile  spots  even  on  the  coast,  and  that 
British  industry,  economy,  and  skill  have 
already  laid  the  foimdatiou  of  many  towns 
and  villages,  which,  from  their  position,  will 
probably  before  long  attain  considerable 
importance. 

The  Labrador  Region  is  little  known; 
it  is  thus  described  by  Captain  G.  Loch  in 
his  recent  report : — 


"  This  extensive  coast,  commencing  from  the  estu- 
ary of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  stretching  far  north  to 
the  regions  of  perpetual  snow,  is  one  of  the  most 
barren  and  desolate  in  the  world ;  and  it  seems  that 
nature  has  removed  the  means  of  supporting  human 
life  from  its  surface  to  the  waters  which  surround  it, 
the  abundant  productions  of  which  offer  the  induce- 
ment, and  reward  the  industry  and  perseverance  of  ] 
the  thousands  of  adventurers  who  resort  to  it  from  j 
both  Europe  and  America.  The  portion  forming  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  straits  of  Belleisle  is  not 
so  well  marked  or  grand  in  feature  as  when  it  recedes  I 
from  the  island  of  >fewfoundland,  either  to  the  north 
or  south.  From  the  sea,  the  country  has  a  green 
and  alluvial  appearance,  and  it  is  not  until  close  to  it  ' 
that  tlii^  i^  Invt.  ;iiHi  nothing  is  seen  but  bare  granite 
rocks,  ]i:iii  i:ill\  (  .'\n,',l  uith  moss  and  stunted  shrubs;  | 
juniper,  liinl],  .tml  poplar  trees  grow  in  the  valleys, 
where  the  soil  is  ol  sandy  clay,  the  temperature 
much  higher,  and  the  fogs  less  frequent  tlian  upon 
the  coast.  Here  deer,  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  martnis, 
otters,  beavers,  and  a  great  variety  of  wild  fowl  take 
up  their  abode,  until  di-iven  to  the  coast  by  the  snow-  ' 
drifts  of  approaching  winter.  The  ice  does  not 
usually  leave  the  bays  free  for  vessels  to  enter  before 
June,  and  it  begins  to  form  again  in  the  shallow 
bays  and  pools  in  the  beginning  of  September.  | 

"  The  entrance  of  the  Strait  ol  Belleisle  between 
York  Point  and  Cape  Bauld  is  26  miles  wide,  the 
latter  point  bearing  from  the  former  S.  by  E.  At 
Cape  Norman,  18  miles  to  the  westward  of  Cape 
Bauld,  the  opposite  coast  of  Labrador  is  distant  only 
14  miles,  but  the  narrowe.st  part  of  the  strait  is  at 
Point  Amour,  in  Forteau  Bay,  where  it  is  only  nine 
and-a-quarter  miles  wide ;  the  western  entrance  of 
the  strait,  between  Greenly  Island  and  Point  FerroU, 
is  nearly  21  miles  wide,  the  point  bearing  from  the 
island  S.S.W.  The  course  and  distance  through  the 
strait  is  S.  54°  W.  true,  or,  according  to  the  mean 
variation,  W.  \  S.  65  miles. 

"  The  navigation  of  this  strait  is  attended  with  very 
considerable  danger,  from  sudden  fogs,  wandering 
icebergs,  and  strong  irregular  currents.  In  spring, 
the  entrance  of  the  strait  to  the  northward  is  fre- 
quently almost  blocked  up  by  large  ice  islands,  which 
are  set  to  the  S.W.,  even  against  strong  winds  from 
that  quarter ;  these  are  broken  up  into  smaller  pieces 
as  the  summer  advances,  and  are  met  with  tlu-oughout 
the  entire  season.  It  is  thus  apparent,  that  the 
dangers  of  the  coast  are  greatly  increased  in  dark  or 
foggy  nights,  during  which  no  vessel  should  attempt 
to  ru'n,  for  il  is  iuipossilile,  vuider  these  circumstances, 
even  wuli  ll»-  most  e^reful  watching,  to  guard  against 
unknown  (I,mh;(  i-.  or  to  Ije  sure  of  the  vessel's  posi- 
tion within  ten  miles,  owins  tn  the  frequent  irregu- 
larity in  the  set  of  the  enncnls.  Tlie  prevailing 
current  runs  directly  throu-h  ihe  sirait  to  the  S.W., 
and  its  rate  is  at  times  iwo  l.n.s,  iliminishing  gra- 
dually in  forrc  ,Ts  it  spreiels  ,,u[  in  the  wider  parts  of 
the  gulf;  hilt  yet  its  eoiiis,.  ,in.l  velocity  is  greatly 
inthieiieeil  h^•'the  pre\ailiiiu  winiK;  for  example, 
with  the  wind  honi  S.W..  the  >iie;;ni  sets  along  the 
west  eiKisi  of  XewloiinilLiinl,  IVoin  I'oiiit   Ferroll  past 

the  irref;uhir  tides  nuniiry  tlie  sjt  and  rate  of  tlie 
equally  irregular  current,  in  a  manner  which  it  is 
extremely  diliicult,  if  not  impos.silde,  to  calculate 
upon  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  It  would  be  pru- 
dent, therefore,  on  the  ajiproach  of  a  dark  or  foggy 
night,  to  secure  a  safe  anchorage,  if  possible;  and 
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even  if  a  vessel  bound  to  the  gulf,  and  ninninj;  with 
an  easterly  wind,  should  find  no  pnii  iii  i,h  inii 
purpose,   I  would  advise   her  staiHh;         \       '        ,,■ 

iSTcwfoundland  side  of  the  strait,  whi'   '! ys 

are  not  so  deep,  and  the  icebergs  nol  :  j  ju  \  il  a', 
and  then  either  lying  to  until  daylight,  or  aaclioring 
in  the  stream." 

Mountains  and  Hillt. — On  the  gulf  shore 
of  Ncwlbuiulhuid,  distinct  ranges  of  moun- 
tains extend  from  Cape  Ray,  where  they 
commence  with  three  sugar-loaf  hills,  aiul 
then  proceed  continuously  in  a  N.E.  and 
W.  direction.  These  ranges,  says  Sir  R. 
Bonnycastle,  stretch  very  far  up  the  west 
coast,  and  with  occasional  lofty  off-shoots 
which  reach  the  sea,  are  usually  so  distant 
from  it  as  to  leave  a  belt  of  comparatively 
level  country,  of  considerable  width,  through 
which  the  small  river  drainage  passes.  The 
elevations  have  a  steep  face  towards  the 
N.W.,  and  are  rather  flat  and  regular  at  the 
summit.  One  conspicuous  hill  bears  true 
N.E.  from  St.  George's  harbour,  distant  20 
miles  in  a  straight  line.  The  "  Blow-me- 
down  hills,"  on  the  south  side  of  the  Hum- 
ber  river,  have  their  least  elevation  at  800 
feet.  Beyond  the  coast  ranges  to  the 
eastward  and  northward  the  country  is 
covered  with  rivers  and  lakes,  of  great  ex- 
tent, and  is  of  course  well  drained  by  them 
in  a  vast  area,  reaching  almost  to  the  .Vtlan- 
tic  cliffs  on  the  east  coast. 

In  Avalon  district  or  province,  there  are 
two  ranges  of  hills,  one  from  the  back  of 
Renews  to  Holyrood,  in  Conception  Baj',  ex- 
tending for  20  miles  in  length,  not  lofty,  but 
with  precipitious  and  rugged  outlines,  the 
heights  or  lumimoeks  called  the  "  Butter 
pots  "  at  either  end  are  about  1 ,000  feet,  and 
there  are  other  eminences  of  nearly  eqtial 
altitude  in  other  parts  of  the  range.  The 
other  ridge  passes  from  Ca[)c  Dog,  in  St. 
Mary's  Bay,  to  near  Chapel  Arm  in  Trinity 
Bay;  it  is  less  broken  and  rugged  than  the 
former  mentioned,  has  a  more  continuous 
outline,  and  its  highest  elevations  of  1200  to 
1,500  feet,  are  for  the  most  part  rounded 
or  flat  topped.  The  Sawyer's  Hills  (so  called 
from  their  outline),  south  of  Placentia  Bay, 
is  a  subordinate  ridge,  as  is  also  some  high 
rough  laud  forming  the  isthmus  connecting 
Avalon  with  the  main  part  of  the  island, 
and  the  elevations  about  St.  John's,  viz. 
Signal  Hill  520  feet.  South-side  Hill  700  feet, 
and  Branscombe  Hill  870  feet  above  the  sea. 

A  mountainous  country  in  miniature 
(none  of  the  hiUs  exceeding  1,000  feet), 
extends  along  the  west  siiores  of  Placentia 
Bay  and  the  adjacent  islands,  from  Chapeau 
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j  Rouge  to  Piper's  Note.  This  range  of  lofty, 
broken,  and  precipitous  land,  runs  along  the 
west  side  of  Trinity  Bay  to  Trinity  harbour, 
and  thence  crosses  into  Bonavista  Bay  about 
Keel's  Head.  Mr.  Jukes  states  that  it  has 
1  an  irregular  width  of  several  miles,  occu- 
pies the  cast  half  of  the  peninsula  between 
Fortune  and  Placentia  bays,  and  forms  a 
fine  peaked  and  serrated  mass  of  hills  some 
miles  west  of  Random  Sound  in  Trinity 
Bay,  which  stretches  also  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Goose  Bay  in  Bonavista  Bay.  One 
isolated  peak  upwards  of  1,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  named  Sainter's  Hill,  or  Centre 
Hill,  or  Powderhorn  Hill,  overlooks  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  Bays  of  Placentia  and 
Trinity,  as  well  as  some  of  the  high  grounds 
about  Conception,  Bonavista,  and  Fortune 
Bays.  The  west  side  of  Bonavista  Bay  from 
Clode  Sound,  northwards,  is  low,  but  as  far 
as  Mr.  Jukes  cotdd  judge  of  the  interior,  the 
country  towards  the  N.W.  consists  of  regu- 
larly undulating  ridges,  running  generally 
N.N.E.  and  S.S.W.,  never  rising  more  than 
300  or  400  feet,  and  covered  with  dense  wood. 

The  "  Blue  Hills  "  run  about  N.N.E.  and 
S.S.W.,  in  a  line  with  the  promontory  be- 
tween Gander  Bay  and  Dildo  Ritn,  and  are 
not  supposed  to  exceed  1,000  feet  in  height. 
Another  range  of  1,000  to  1,500  feet  in  ele- 
vation, are  seen  from  the  mouth  of  the  river 
of  Exploits,  closing  the  view  up  the  valley 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  river :  they  are  flat- 
topped  with  precipitous  sides,  which  gives 
them  a  square  appearance.  A  ridge  of  high 
land  runs  from  them  towards  the  S.S.W. 

The  southern  portion  of  Newfoundland 
has  very  lofty  clifl's,  and  the  high  land  con- 
tiguous the  sea,  excludes  all  \dew  of  the  inte- 
rior from  the  sea.  The  country  is  said  to  be 
grooved  in  every  direction  by  small  valleys 
and  ravines,  covered  with  round  hutumoeky 
knobs  and  hills,  with  rocky  and  precipitous 
sides. 

The  summits  of  the  hills  and  ridges  and 
other  elevated  and  exposed  tracts  termed 
"  barrens "  are  covered  with  a  thin  and 
scrubby  vegetation,  and  are  somewhat  simi- 
lar in  appearance  to  the  moorlands  of  York- 
shire; they  are  frequently  devoid  of  vegetable 
soil,  and  consist  of  bare  patches  of  gravel, 
boulders,  and  crumbling  fragments  of  rocks. 
In  the  hollows  of  these  barrens,  as  in  other 
situations,  the  dwarf  jimipers,  called  in  New- 
foundland "  tucking  bushes,"  grow  about 
breast  high,  with  stroug  branches  at  right 
angles  to  the  stem,  and  stiffly  interlacing; 
their  flat  tops  are  as  level  as  if  they  had 
2s 
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been  regularly  clipped.  They  are  so  stiff 
that  it  is  almost  possible  to  walk  on  the 
summits  of  a  dwarf  juniper  tract,  but  to 
penetrate  far  through  the  bushes  is  imprac- 
ticable ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  obstacles  to- 
wards the  exploration  of  the  interior. 

Lakes. — Newfoundland  is  covered  with 
lakes  and  lakelets  (called  ponds).  They  are 
found  all  over  the  face  of  the  country,  not 
only  in  the  valleys,  but  on  the  higher  lands, 
and  even  in  the  hollows  of  the  summits  of 
the  ridges,  and  on  the  veiy  tops  of  the  hills. 
They  vary  in  size,  from  pools  of  50  yards  in 
diameter,  to  lakes  of  30  miles  long  by  5 
broad.  From  the  top  of  the  N.E.  moun- 
tains in  Avalon,  67  ponds  were  counted, 
some  of  them  2  or  3  miles  across ;  none 
less  than  100  yards,  and  none  more  than 
10  miles  from  the  base  of  the  hill.  The 
principal  are  the  Grand  Pond,  Red  In- 
dian, Gander  Pond,  George  the  Fourth's, 
Jameson,  Wilmot,  and  Bathurst  lakes.  There 
is  also  a  large  unexplored  lake  on  the  E, 
part  of  the  island,  near  Bonavista  Bay. 

Grand  Pond  is  50  to  GO  miles  long,  five 
miles  broad  at  the  widest  part,  viz.,  to  the 
N.E.,  and  has,  at  its  western  extremity, 
an  island  20  miles  long  by  4  or  5  wide, 
which  causes  the  lake  to  divide  into  two 
arms.  The  island  is  steep  and  lofty,  like 
the  surrounding  country,  at  the  S.W.  end, 
but  is  lower  to  the  N.E.  The  Indians  say, 
that  by  means  of  a  chain  of  ponds,  they  can 
navigate  to  the  Great  Lake  from  St.  George': 
harbour. 

Red  Indian.  Lake  is  said  by  the  Indians  to 
be  about  30  miles  due  E.  from  Grand  Pond, 
and  is  about  30  miles  long  by  5  to  6  broad. 

Victoria  Lake  is  about  the  same  length  as 
the  preceding,  but  not  so  wide.  This  lake 
luis  a  water  communication  with  Bathurst, 
Wilmot,  and  George  the  Foiu-th  lakes ;  but 
we  know  too  little  of  their  extent,  or  of 
the  surrounding  country,  to  say  more  on 
the  subject. 

Geology. — A  considerable  part  of  the 
coast  line  of  Newfoundland  was  examined 
by  Mr.  J.  B.  Jukes,  as  geological  surveyor 
to  the  local  government  in  1839—10.  The 
aqueous  or  stratified  rocks  consist  of  the  fol- 
lowing formations  : — 

]''()rmntionN.  SulKlivisions. 

1.   Coal      .         .         .         .  (  ;yi'lH'-p".ti".i. 

I  '  Lower  or  rud  (iUto. 
1".  Magnesian  limestone. 

>.  Lower, late  ditto  C^I^^Z^''- 

1.  Gneiss  an<l  mica  slate. 


The  unstratificd  or  igneous  rocks  consist 
of  various  kinds  of  trap,  greenstone,  serpen- 
tine, hypersthene,  porphyry,  sienite,  and 
granite. 

The  upper  part  of  the  coal  formation  con- 
sists principally  of  dark  shales,  with  brown 
and  yellow  sandstones  or  gritstones  in  thin 
beds.  The  lower  part  is  cliaracterized  by 
beds  of  red  sandstone,  red  and  green  marls, 
and  gypsum.  The  two  parts  pass  by  insen- 
sible gradations  into  each  other.  Yellow, 
brown,  and  wliitish  flags  and  sand  stones, 
dark  blue  clay,  and  an  occasional  bed  of 
black  shale  occur  throughout  the  formation. 
Some  of  the  lighter  coloured  sandstones 
contain  carbonate  of  lime  and  the  red  and 
green  marl,  aud  large  masses  of  gypsum,  in 
thick  beds.  The  total  thickness  of  the  coal 
formation  is  considerable,  the  portion  ex- 
amined by  Mr.  Jukes  had  a  depth  of  1,000 
to  1,500  feet.  The  magnesian  limestone 
seen,  was  generally  of  a  yellow  colour,  about 
50  feet  thick,  in  beds  of  two  to  three  feet 
each,  frequently  splitting  into  flags.  One 
bed  of  carbonate  of  lime  was  found  of  a  grey 
coloiu',  two  feet  thick,  with  a  band  of  brown 
chert.  The  magnesian  limestone  seen  by  ]\Ir. 
Jukes  had  generally  a  yellow  colour,  but  rudely 
spheroidal  concentric  stripes  of  pink  fre- 
quently occm-rcd.  These,  whichever  direction 
the  rock  was  split,  produced  markings  similar 
to  those  seen  in  fortification  agate,  but  on  a 
much  larger  scale,  being  olten  two  orthree  feet 
across.  The  upper  slate  formation  is  supposed 
to  be  below  the  coal  formation  in  the  series. 
The  superior  portion  consists  of  dark  mica- 
ceous shale,  splitting  into  thin  laminae,  with 
interstratified  beds  of  a  very  fine-grained 
grey  gritstone,  which  increase  in  number, 
thickness,  and  coarseness  of  grain  with  the 
increasing  depth,  until  the  shale  disappears 
altogether.  The  thickness  of  the  two  por- 
tions seen  was  several  hundred  feet.  The 
lower  slate  series  is  deemed  by  jNIr.  Jukes  to 
belong  to  an  older  formation,  and  to  be  com- 
posed of  two  groups,  viz.,  a  mass  of  red  and 
grey  sandstone,  which,  at  the  Signal  hill 
entrance  of  St.  John's  harbour,  has  a  thick- 
ness of  800  feet,  and  the  St.  John's  slate,  in 
which  beds  of  red,  green,  and  greystone 
alternate  near  the  junction  of  the  sandstone, 
with  the  slate  rocks  forming  the  transition 
beds  between  the  two.  The  thickness  of 
this  formation  is  estimated  at  2,000  to  3,000 
feet  or  more.  The  change  of  the  slate 
is  frequently  parallel  to  the  line  of  strati- 
fication, and  produces  excellent  roofing 
slate.     Veins  of  white  quartz    and   masses 
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of  porplijry  are  found  associated  witli  the 
slates. 

The  Mica  slate  and  Gneiss,  and  also  tlic 
igneous  rocks,  do  not  differfrom  those  usually 
found  in  other  parts  of  the  globe ;  the  mica 
and  the  gneiss,  however,  alternate  with  and 
pass  into  each  other ;  excepting  some  very 
indistinct  vegetable  impressions  in  the  coal 
formation,  no  organic  remains  have  yet 
been  found  in  any  rock  in  X(\vi'(iui\dland. 

Nearly  the  whole  i>ciiiiisiil:i  of  Avalon  is 
composed  of  the  lower  xlatc  /(inimtion.  The 
country  W.  and  N.W.  of  Avalon  is  com- 
posed chiefly  of  variegated  slate,  coarse  sand- 
stone, and  conglomerate.  The  region  W. 
of  Fortune  Bay,  and  E.  of  Cape  Ray,  con- 
sists of  primitive  rocks,  chiefly  granite  ;  also 
gneiss,  sienite  (porphyry  and  basalt),  quartz, 
mica  slate,  clay  slate,  and  turpentine.  The 
W.  coast  from  St.  George's  Bay  to  the  north- 
ward contains,  according  to  8ir  R.  Bonny- 
castle,  the  carboniferous  rocks.  Mr.  Jukes 
says  that  mica  slate,  gneiss,  and  their  asso- 
ciated rocks,  with  occasional  patches  of  pri- 
mary limestone,  extend  along  the  whole  of 
the  W.  side  of  Newfoundland,  and  from  the 
Humber  I'iver  he  supposes  they  form  an  un- 
broken ridge  to  Cape  Qnirpon,  the  extreme 
northern  point  of  the  island.  On  the  N.  side 
of  St.  George's  Bay  magnesian  limestone 
dips  at  a  slight  angle  to  the  N.N.W.  At 
Grand  Pond  the  clift's  are  of  gneiss  and  mica 
slate.  Inthe  N.E.  corner  an  exposed  section 
was  found  to  contain  (1)  sand  and  boulders, 
10  feet;  (2)  softish  grey  and  yellowish  sand- 
stone, 5  feet;  (3)  ditto  ditto  shaly,   1   foot; 

(4)  coal,  some  part  like  cannel  coal,  6  inches  ; 

(5)  yellow  chui'ch,  2  inches ;  (6)  grey  bind, 
2  feet.  All  these  beds  dipped  at  an  angle 
of  30°  to  the  S.E.  The  country  between 
Port  aux  Ports  and  the  Bay  of  Lslands  is 
probably  composed  of  igneous  rocks:  it  is 
lofty  and  unbroken.  A  calcareous  forma- 
tion stretches  across  the  mouth  of  the  Hum- 
ber river,  in  hills  of  400  to  500  feet  high. 
About  three  miles  up  the  river  are  lofty 
precipices  of  pure  white  marble,  crowned 
and  surrounded  by  thick  woods,  which  closing 
in  upon  the  rapids,  produce  most  picturesque 
scenery.  Mr.  Jtikcs  says  that  blocks  of  this 
pure  marble  of  any  required  size  may  be 
procured.  Mr.  Cormack,  when  crossing  the 
island  from  Random  Sound  to  St.  George's 
Bay,  mentions  having  seen  abundance  of 
serpentine  E.  of  Jameson's  lake ;  N.  of  the 
Bay  of  Despair,  granite,  sienite,  quartz, 
gneiss,  fine  clay  slate,  alum  slate,  and  indi- 
cations of  coal  and  iron.     From  the  hills  at 


the  back  of  St.  George's  Bay,  to  nearly  the 
centre  of  the  island,  he  mentions  no  other 
rock  than  granite.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Canada  Bay  on  the  W.  side  of  White 
I5ay  the  geological  surveyor  was  informed 
that  limestone  exists  in  abundance,  and  a 
specimen  brought  to  St.  John's  was  identical 
in  mineralogical  character  with  the  white 
marljle  of  the  Humber. 

The  "strike"  throughout  the  island  rarely 
varies  from  a  true  N.N.E.  and  S.  S.W. 
course,  hence  all  the  other  prominent  fea- 
tures of  the  country  run  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, not  only  as  regards  the  ranges  of  hills, 
but  also  the  principal  lakes,  deep  bays,  and 
valleys,  lie  in  the  same  line  of  bearing.  The 
Bay  of  Islands  is  the  only  important  excep- 
tion to  this  rule.  The  "  strike  "  and  cleav- 
age of  the  rocks  are  not  absolutely  depen- 
dent on  the  strike  and  dip  of  the  beds ;  the 
"  strike "  of  the  cleavage  is  not  invariably 
parallel  to  the  strike  of  the  beds;  but  the 
cleavage  is  much  more  constant  as  regards 
its  strike  and  dip  in  relation  to  the  points  of 
the  compass  than  it  is  in  relation  to  the 
strike  and  dip  of  the  beds,  or  than  those 
latter  are  to  the  horizon  and  points  of  the 
compass. 

As  regards  the  relative  age  of  the  igneous 
rocks,  Mr.  Jukes  supposes  that  the  granites 
are  generally  newer  than  the  mica  slate,  and 
the  gneiss  which  repose  upon  them.  The 
coal  formation  seems  to  be  contemporaneous 
with  that  of  Western  Europe,  Nova  Scotia, 
Cape  Breton,  and  New  Brunswick,  and  the 
most  modern  group  of  stratified  rocks  in 
Newfoundland ;  he  adds,  "  the  mass  of  the 
granites  and  other  unstratified  rocks  are 
more  recent  than  the  lower  slate  formation ; 
some  of  them  at  least  more  recent  than  the 
upper  slate  formation,  and  they  may  be 
more  modern  even  than  the  coal  formation." 
Lieutenant-colonel  Sir  R.  Bonnycastle,  al- 
ludes to  the  evident  volcanic  action  among 
the  primary  sandstones  and  conglomerates, 
and  other  indications  of  the  same  power 
which  has  been  exhibited  in  Canada,  and 
generally  British  America.  Granite  boulders 
are  plentiful,  and  frequently  of  large  size, 
and  found  on  the  tops  of  lulls  400  to  500 
feet,  composed  of  gritstone,  slate,  or  sienite, 
20  or  30  miles  from  where  any  granite  is  to 
be  found.  Over  the  greater  part  of  the 
island,  drifted  materials  to  the  depth  of 
several  feet  are  to  be  met  with. 

At  the  river  Exploits,  was  found  a  fine 
unctuous  clay,  perfectly  plastic,  15  or  20  feet 
thick,  and  Iving  in  thin  lavers,  usuallv  of  a 
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slate  colour,  with  a  reddish  liand  here  and 
there,  but  no  sand.  Above  the  clay  rests  a 
bed  of  fine  sand  two  or  thre  feet  thick.  It 
is  e%adcnt  fi-om  the  foregoing,  that  abundance 
of  building  and  of  roofing  materials,  of  lime- 
stone and  of  marble  are  obtainable  in  New- 
foundland. 

The  prevailing  rock  on  the  Labrador  coast, 
so  far  as  we  know,  is  gneiss.  On  this  at 
Anse  le  Loup,  a  bed  of  old  red  sandstone  is 
siiper-gi-ound,  about  200  feet  thick,  and  ex- 
tending above  half  a  mile  inland.  Here  also, 
as  on  every  other  part  of  the  coast  of  Labra- 
dor \'isited,  the  appearance  of  the  cliffs,  and 
of  the  land  near  them,  and  the  rolled 
masses,  inland,  which  have  evidently  been  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  sea,  seem  to  prove 
that  it  has  considerably  receded.  The  sand- 
stone is  generally  red  and  white,  in  alter- 
nate stripes,  and  presents  a  remarkable 
mural  front  to  the  sea.  Near  the  surface  it 
was  strongly  marked  with  iron.  The  whole 
of  the  rock  was  composed  of  white  quartz 
and  yellow  felspar;  the  grains  being  gene- 
rally as  fine  as  oatmeal,  though  occasionally 
coarser,  even  to  the  extent  of  half  an  inch 
in  diameter.  Both  coarse  and  fine,  bear 
marks  of  being  a  mechanical  deposit,  and 
are,  with  few  exceptions,  perfectly  distinct, 
without  the  least  appearance  of  amalgama- 
tion. Over  the  red  sandstone  was  a  thin 
stratum  of  red  compact  felspar,  containing 
vegetable  impressions,  and  also  horizontal. 
Above  this  were  varieties  of  secondary  lime- 
stone, arranged  in  parallel  strata  several  feet 
thick,  and  full  of  shells.  Detached  masses 
of  primitive  limestone  were  also  found ;  and 
a  few  miles  from  the  shore  the  secondary 
formations  generally  disappeared,  leaving 
gneiss  and  mica  slate  on  the  surface. 

Mineralogy. — Coal.  There  are  beds  of 
this  valuable  mineral  on  the  south  side  of 
St.  George's  Bay,  and  in  the  counties  north  of 
the  Great  Pond ;  there  are  probably  other 
beds  on  the  west  coast.  The  Newfoundland 
coal  field  is  evidently  a  continuation  of  the 
coal  strata  in  Nova  Scotia,  Cape  Breton, 
New  Brunswick,  and  Gaspe.  Mr.  Jukes 
says,  that  the  seams  he  saw  were  of  no  great 
thickness,  but  that  more  important  ones  will 
probably  be  found.  At  eight  miles  from 
the  (iulf  shore  a  bed  of  coal,  known  to  the 
Mic-mac  Indians,  was  seen  of  three  feet  in 
thickness  and  of  excellent  qiuility.  The 
guides  said  that  equally  valuable  beds,  in  a 
similar  parallel  were  to  be  found  up  the 
Codray  river.  The  extent  of  the  eon!  field 
is  estimated  at  25  miles  long  by  10  Ijroad. 


As  population  increases  in  the  island  this 
discovery  will  be  found  of  great  value,  and 
tend  much  to  its  improvement. 

Gypsum  comes  out  in  abundance  on  the 
sea  cliffs  at  Codray  harbour,  and  the  S.  side 
of  St.  George's  Bay.  Beds  of  limestone  of 
inferior  quality  are  found  in  Mortier  Bay, 
and  Chapel  Cove  in  Holyrood,  and  in  Con- 
ception Bay. 

Copper. — A  small  vein  of  sulphuret  and 
green  carbonate  exist  in  the  Signal  Hill 
sandstone  of  Shoal  Bay,  and  was  worked  to 
some  extent  in  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. 

Lead. — Crystals  of  galena  were  seen  in 
the  sienite  on  the  west  side  of  the  harbour 
of  Great  St.  LawTcnce.  There  is  said  to 
be  an  iroyi  mine  on  the  northern  side'  of 
Belle-isle,  and  another  at  Harbour  Grace. 
There  is  also  a  quantity  of  the  mineral 
called  marcasite,  copperas  stone,  and  horse 
gold,  iron  pyrites  (which  some  of  the  earlier 
discoverers  mistook  for  gold),  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  Catalina  harbour. 

Salt  springs  are  reported  near  the  W. 
coast. 

Soils. — The  thick  coating  of  moss,  which 
Mr.  Jukes  calls  the  "  curse  of  the  country," 
prevents  the  nature  of  the  soil  being  gene- 
rally Imown :  where  this  moss  has  been 
cleared  away,  as  at  the  south  side  of  St. 
George's  bay,  the  excellence  of  the  earth 
has  been  manifested.  The  soft  sandstones 
and  rich  marls  which  compose  the  coal  for- 
mation, generally  form  very  fertile  districts. 
The  timber,  natural  grass,  and  clover  found 
in  various  places,  indicate  a  productive  soil. 
There  are  valuable  alluviums  in  the  neigh- 
bom-hood  of  the  rivers  and  lakes.  The 
stunted  forests  on  the  east  and  south  shores 
mark  a  poor  country ;  but  the  large  forests 
in  the  interior  and  to  the  westward,  show 
that  there  is  abundant  room  for  successful 
agriculture,  and  that  Newfoundland  could 
well  supply  itself  with  vegetal)le  and  animal 
food.  On  the  settled  pai'ts  of  the  east  coast 
there  is  none  of  the  rich  black  soil  caused 
by  accumulating  vegetable  decomposition. 
Around  St.  John's  the  soil  is  shallow,  poor, 
and  hungry,  formed  of  decomposed  sand- 
stone aiul  slate  rocks,  with  a  loose  and  friable 
mixture  of  silicious  and  aluminous  matters. 
It  requires  constant  manuring  of  fish,  sea- 
weed, mud,  and  ashes,  to  produce  crops. 
There  is  much  of  a  whitish-gray  clay  about 
St.  John's ;  passing  through  the  usual  gra- 
dations to  pipe-clay,  ludess  largely  mixed 
with  lime,  it  is  too  purely  aluminous  to  be 
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serviceable.  Wherever  the  variegated  slate, 
or  the  igneous  rocks,  are  found,  the  land 
is  better,  the  grasses  naore  luxuriant,  the 
forest-trees  finer,  and  the  potato  crops  are 
more  certain.  The  belt  of  a  few  miles 
along  the  east  coast,  consisting  of  decayed 
sandstone  coloured  by  iron,  with  a  saline 
atmosphere,  and  exposed  to  almost  constant 
tempestuous  weather,  affords  no  criterion  of 
the  fertility  of  other  parts  of  the  island. 

Climate  and  Diseases. — The  climate  of 
Newfoundland  is  different  in  the  northern 
and  southern  districts,  and  the  west  coast 
is  more  sheltered,  and  therefore  milder  than 
the  east  coast.  The  weather,  although 
severe,  is  less  fierce  than  that  of  Lower  or 
Eastei-n  Canada.  The  summer  is  shorter  than 
that  of  Canada,  the  autumn  less  certain,  and 
the  winter  a  series  of  storms  of  wind,  rain, 
and  snow.  Snow  does  not  lie  long  on  the 
ground,  and  the  frost  is  less  intense  than  in 
Western  Canada.  Winter  lasts  from  the  be- 
ginning of  December  until  the  middle  of 
April.  January  and  February  are  tlie  coldest 
months.  Severe  gales  of  wind  extend  along 
the  coast,  the  coldest  from  the  N.W.  The 
land  or  westerly  winds  are  naturally  drier 
than  the  easterly  winds,  which  sweep  over 
the  Atlantic  for  three-fourths  of  the  year, 
and  cause  considerable  evaporation  from  the 
ocean  over  the  banks.  In  Newfoundland, 
as  in  Canada,  the  land  or  N.W.  wind  in  win- 
ter is  bitterly  cold  ;  in  summer  it  is  pleasantly 
warm.  The  sea,  or  north-easterly  wind,  is 
cold  both  in  summer  and  winter ;  the  south- 
easterly, warm.  During  a  long  winter,  the 
brilliancy  of  the  aurora  borealis,  and  the 
splendid  lustre  of  the  moon  and  stars  give 
pecuhar  beauty  to  the  atmosphere.  The 
most  remarkable  feature  connected  with  New- 
foundland is  the  fogs  on  its  banks  and 
neighbouring  shores. 

The  fogs  of  tlie  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  are 
attributed  to  the  coldness  of  the  Gulf  waters, 
which  is  believed  to  be  constant  a  few  feet 
below  the  suiface  as  well  as  at  great  depths ; 
every  gale  of  wind  brings  this  cold  water  to 
the  surface,  by  which  the  temperature  of  the 
air  is  reduced  below  the  dew  point,  at  which 
suspended  vapours  are  precipated  and  become 
visible.  Those  on  the  Banks  of  Newfound- 
land are  most  probably  caused  by  the  cold 
deep  water  flowing  from  the  Pole  to  the 
Equator,  being  there  forced  to  the  surface  in 
consequence  of  the  interruption  given  by  the 
banks  to  its  southward  course.  The  surface 
water  on  the  Great  Bank  is  many  degrees 
colder  than  that   of  the   neighbouring   sea. 


and  much  less  than  that  of  the  Gulf  stream, 
which  is  within  a  short  distance. 

Mr.  Jid<es  describes  the  water  in  Trinity 
Bay  as  "  bitterly  cold,"  even  in  the  middle 
of  a  warm  July,  and  so  singularly  clear  that 
when  the  surface  was  still,  the  echini,  shell- 
fish, and  cretiniffi  clinging  to  the  rocks, 
cral)s  and  lobsters  crawling  on  the  bottom, 
fish,  mcdusaj,  and  myriads  of  sea  crea- 
tures floating  in  its  depths,  were  as  clearly 
visible  to  a  depth  of  30  or  40  feet,  as  in  the 
air  itself 

The  fogs  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland, 
and  even  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  are 
sometimes  so  dense,  that  in  fine,  almost  calm 
weather,  with  the  sun  shining  over  head, 
two  vessels  pass  each  other  unseen,  while  the 
voices  of  persons  talking  can  be  heard  from 
either  ship.  The  fog  appears  to  lie  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  for  when  near  land,  an  ob- 
server from  the  mast-head  may  descry  it  quite 
distinctly,  while  on  deck  no  object  within  a 
few  yards  distance  is  visible.  The  fogs  are 
not  generally  attended  with  rain,  but  the 
decks  are  often  kept  wet,  and  the  higher 
masts  and  rigging  collect  the  condensed 
moisture  of  the  atmosphere  in  large  drops. 
Fogs  do  not  prevail  at  all  seasons ;  in  May 
and  the  beginning  of  June  they  are  most 
prevalent.  The  annual  register  of  fogs  for 
1841,  shews:  January,  one  day  and  a  half; 
February  and  IMareh,  none ;  April,  one ; 
May,  three ;  June,  two  ;  July,  one;  August, 
one ;  September,  four ;  October,  one ;  No- 
vember, two;  December,  one.  Total,  17^ 
days.  Of  light  fogs  or  mists  there  were  in 
1841,  19i  days:  shewing,  altogether,  37 
days  of  foggy  weather  throughout  the  year. 
The  B.  and  S.  shore  of  Newfoundland  are 
more  subject  to  fogs  than  the  W.  coast.  In 
summer,  an  easterly  wind  brings  fog;  W. 
and  S.W.  winds,  rain.  The  land  or  W. 
winds  are  di-ier. 

In  the  early  part  of  summer,  when  the 
waters  have  acquired  a  temperature  ap- 
proaching that  of  the  air,  a  peculiar  mirage 
is  observable  oS"  Newfoundland  and  in  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence;  during  its  early  ex- 
istence the  line  of  trees  with  which  the  hills 
ai'e  covered,  seem  raised  much  above  the 
level  of  the  rest,  resembling  a  lofty  hedge 
row  ;  this,  however,  is  soon  lost,  as  all  the 
trees  apparently  attain  the  same  height, 
giving  the  appearance  of  an  immense  table, 
stretching  from  hill  to  hill ;  the  shores  in  the 
mean  time  assume  the  semblance  of  a  great 
wall,  and  the  island  seems  girt  with  a  similar 
iuelosuie,    or   bounded   with   precipices    al' 
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round ;  their  tops  also  look  flat  like  tables, 
and  the  small  island  often  assumes  a  flower- 
pot shape.  Dr.  Kelly  observed  one  instance 
in  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  where  the  islands 
of  Bic  and  Bicquette  appeared  to  join — 
their  wooded  tops  to  meet,  leaving  an  arch, 
beneath  which  the  waters  seemed  to  flow. 
On  the  beach  the  spray  seems  to  rise  in 
foam  to  the  tops  of  these  imaginary  cliffs, 
while  the  houses,  &c.,  attain  a  similar  heiglit. 
Ships,  according  to  their  distance,  present 
diflerent  elevations,  sometimes  rising  to 
twice  their  real  height,  at  others  the  masts 
reach  only  a  few  feet  from  the  deck ;  some- 
times the  upper  sails  seem  double — a  second 
set  being  seen  at  a  considerable  height  above 
the  first — while  again  a  second  vessel's  hull, 
sails  and  all,  is  seen  above  the  first ;  but  in 
no  instance  is  inversion  observed,  and  the 
object  thus  refracted  is  always  nsible  to  the 
naked  eye.  The  fogs  do  not  appear  to  be 
injurious  to  health.  The  longe\ity  of  the 
inhabitants  is  indeed  the  best  proof  of  the 
salubrity  of  Newfounland ;  in  no  country  is 
old  age  attended  with  greater  bodily  vigour 
and  mental  animation.  There  are  instances 
of  fishermen  100  years  of  age  being  actively 
employed  in  the  arduous  dutiesof  their  calling. 

In  1829,  ]\Iartin  Galteu  was  bving  at 
Marasheen  island,  Placentia  Bay:  he  was 
then  more  than  100  years  old,  in  excellent 
health,  and  caught  with  his  brother  that 
year  nine  quintals  of  cod  fish.  Seventy 
years  previous  he  piloted  Captain  Cook  into 
Placentia  Bay.  In  the  same  place  lived 
Nancy  Zibcau,  mother  of  foui-  liA'ing  genera- 
tions. A  Mrs.  Tait  died  there  in  1819, 
aged  125  years:  she  was  with  her  thii'd 
husband  at  the  siege  of  Quebec  by  General 
Wolfe.  Colonel  Bonnycastle  stated  in  1842 
that  a  woman  died  recently  at  Torbay,  near 
St.  Johns,  aged  125  years,  and  before  her 
death  she  sent  for  a  doctor  to  see  what  was 
the  matter  with  her  poor  child,  who  was  sick, 
the  said  child  being  then  90  years  of  age. 

The  reports  furnished  to  the  "  Horse 
Guards  "  and  "  Army  Medical  Board,"  con- 
firm this  view  of  the  salubrity  of  the  island. 
This  official  return  states,  that 

"The  climate  of  the  m,;i'1;  ,11  1,.  f'.n  nf  Xcw- 
foundland  is  similar  to  tliai         \  >  ''i;i.  c-xic]il 

that  the  summers  are  colilr, ,  1      !i;iii(.ii,  anil 

liable  to  more  sudden  xi'i  i  nl  ,  .iiinLr  tn  the 
nielting  of  the  icebergs  on  the  ciKi^t.  vliicli  imii^ 
considerable  influence  on  the  tern])er:iiiiir  :  ili'  isl.nhl 
has  also  been  long  noted  for  the  fn  i|U'  nt  ^iml  dnrr 
fogs  which  prevail  along  its  bank.«,  and  olun  cuu- 
tinue  during  a  great  part  of  the  summer.  None  ol 
these  agencies,  however,  seem  to  operate  prejudicially 


on  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  among  whom  the 
mortality  is  on  a  lower  scale  than  in  any  portion  of 
the  American  continent. 

"  According  to  the  population  returns,  the  deaths 
are  only  1  in  76  of  the  population — an  exceedingly 
low  ratio  indeed,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that 
upwards  of  20,000  are  children  under  15  years  of 
age.  As  the  inhabitants  are  scattered  over  a  great 
extent  of  coast,  several  of  the  deaths  may  possibly 
have  been  omitted ;  but,  even  making  all  due  allow- 
ance for  that  source  of  error,  their  rapid  increase, 
without  any  material  aid  from  immigration,  furnishes 
sufticiciit  jiroof  that  the  climate,  however  unpleasant 
to  the  fcL  lint;-;,  is  highly  favourable  to  the  constitution. 

"  Had  we  chawn  our  conclusions  in  regard  to  the 
climate,  however,  from  the  mortality  among  the 
troops  at  this  station,  we  should  have  been  led  to 
very  different  conclusions.  Unfortunately,  we  cannot 
extend  our  observations  on  this  subject  to  an  earlier 
date  than  1825,  because,  prior  to  that  period,  the 
garrison  having  principally  consisted  of  two  com- 
panies of  one  of  the  regiments  at  Halifax,  their 
returns  were  frequently  included  with  those  of  that 
station.  Since  1825,  however,  a  corps  has  been 
formed  for  service  in  this  colony,  consisting  of  three 
companies  of  veterans,  who,  although  for  the  most 
part  aged  or  disabled,  have  been  reported  as  fit  for 
garrison  duty.  These,  with  a  company  of  artillery, 
have  generally  constituted  the  whole  force,  among 
whom  the  sickness  and  mortality  has  been  as  fol- 
lows : — 


Newfoundland  V 
Companies 

eteran 

Royal  Ai-tniery. 

Years. 

ATera^e 
Strength 

Deaths. 

Mean 
Sick 

Average 
Strength 

Deaths. 

Mean 
Sick. 

1825    . 

321 

18 

20 

61 

4 

•4 

1826    . 

292 

7 

17 

56 

1 

1-2 

1827    . 

310 

8 

18 

62 

2- 

1828    . 

336 

14 

20 

72 

2 

3-6 

1829    . 

275 

15 

12 

69 

1 

2- 

18;i0    . 

258 

15 

16 

OS 

3 

1- 

1831    . 

239 

16 

16 

65 

3 

2- 

1832    . 

205 

8 

24 

57 

1 

3- 

1833    . 

189 

7 

10 

55 

1-3 

18.34    . 

241 

3 

12 

60 

1 

1-6 

1835    . 

255 

11 

12 

66 

1 

2- 

1836    . 

268 

10 

14 

71 

2-7 

Total  . 

3,189 

132 

191 

762 

17 

22-8 

Ratio  per  1000 1 
of  Strength  / 

41- 

60- 

22- 

30- 

"  From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  mortality 
among  the  veterans  has  been  upw^ards  of  41  per  1,000 
annually,  on  the  average  of  the  last  12  jears,  while 
that  of  the  artillery  has  been  only  22  per  1,000  during 
the  same  ])eriod.  The  high  ratio  ainon^  the  former 
may  in  jiart  be  accounted  for  by  their  advanced  age, 
nearly  one  half  being  between  33  and  40,  and  the 
other  hair  above  that  period  of  life;  but  it  appears 
still   more   altributable    to    the  immediate  effects  of 

inleni|ii  r.M :i^   iln'   rrednls   of  that  corps  furnish 

iiK.i  '     -eiieral  prevalence  and 


1832  in  the  veler.ui   ciuup. 
causes  of  death  recorded  :- 


led   to  the   medical 
ve  find  tlie  following 
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Total  deaths  from  1825  to  1832  inclu 
Whereof- 
Died  by  suffocation  from  drinking 
„        delirium  tremens  . 
„        apoplexy,  principally  from  int 


Found  dead,  supposed  from  same  cause 

Drowned 

Contusion 


„  Diseases  of  the  Lung! 


,  Diseases  of  the  Ln  ei 
,   Diseases   of   the    Sto 


"  Thus    htll, 

amon^  llu   ^   t 

ln^eo^um,,'l 
life    even  in   t 
station  lie  not 
detailing  tht 
minuteness   n< 


)  Fob.  C'ont.  Com. 
1   „     Typhus     . 

'  .'V'sttima     . 

{^£ 

IdiiuIkcv 
Ostites 

Totil 


—     41 
1  56, 


mopoit 
pel  inci 
hi  th  t. 


iftoiildl   l.n    „Ml,   ,1        i,  ,  ,  111 

ence  ot  this  dim  itt  on  t  |)s 

The  (itL  of  so  hiiJ     1  I  I  I  .11 

h)    then   own   impiiuhiii  ,        i   ms 

hqiiois  nH)i(ls  T  siul  in^  ill  a.  i,  1  m  p.o 
giessnt  1  til  t  mil  ultiiii  Uc.  tunsequeiat  ot  loii^ 
continui  il  hilnl  iil  iiilc  nipeiince  In  NoxiStotii 
toiinstuui  wi.  hnii  tli  it  thoii^li  this  Mce  |iu\  uK  tn 
agreatcvttnt  imonj;  the  tioops  the  moitilit\  is  a 
low  as  can  be  expected  in  iiu  clmnte  e\i.n  imoiig 
persons  of  ibstemious  hibits  But  theit  the  tioops 
are  foi  the  most  ptit  luui  in  th  ])iinK  ot  hf 
whose  excesses  pioduci    I  nl  '  i    i  I  i 

while  thi,)   ht\e  the    uh      i  ■  i    \        i 

side     hut  th(.^  iie  silent  1\   i      i  i       I    h      i  i 


indulged  in  with  comparative  impunity,  hurries  them 
to  an  untimely  grave. 

"  In  regiments  of  the  line,  the  number  of  men  at 
an  advanced  period  of  life  being  but  small,  the  pre- 
mature deaths  caused  by  drunkenness  are  lost  in  the 
mass,  and  add  little  to  the  general  mortality.  It  is 
only  wlien  a  corps  is  composed  of  men  advanced  in 
years  that  the  ultimate  consequences  of  this  vice  can 
be  traced  to  their  full  extent,  or  so  strikingly  mani- 
fested as  in  the  present  instance." 

The  highest  and  lowest  of  the  thermo- 
meter and  barometer  in  1841,  registered  by 
Sir  R.  Bonnyeastle,  was : — 


Janmiy 
Fehi  u  11  y 
Aliich 


ptLinber 


NuM.mbei 
Decembei 


Highest.   Lowest 


44  0 
42  b 
47  0 
5b  5 
62  0 
74  0 
79  5 
78  3 
7o  3 
68  J 
57  0 
44  3 


29-8 
34-8 


33.5 
24-0 


Highest.      Lowest, 


30-3 
30-2 
30-3 
30-2 
30-2 
30-1 
30-1 
30-2 
30-2 
30-3 
30-2 
3l)-4 


28-7 
28-6 
28-8 
28-9 
29-1 
29-2 
29-3 
29-3 
29-3 
29-2 
28-9 
28-9 


On  the  15th  February,  18il,  during  a 
sevcie  storm  fiom  W.S.W.,  the  thermometer 
fell  fiom  10  to  19,  and  the  barometer  from 
29  8  to  28  5 

The  annual  average  of  the  thermometer 
and  baiometei  tor  six  years  was  as  follows  : — 


Months 

fhcr 

Bar. 

Months. 

Ther. 

Bar. 

T,nuai5 

22  7 

29-6 

July     .     . 

57-4 

29-7 

rebiuuy 

42  6 

29-6 

August     . 

58-3 

29-8 

Much 

24  0 

29-7 

September 

53-3 

29-8 

Apul 

o3  8 

29-6 

October    . 

440 

29-8 

39  0 

29-7 

November 

34-0 

29-6 

June 

4^8 

29-7 

December 

260 

29-6 

The  Newfoundland  almanac  for  1845 
^n  es  the  following  comparison  of  the  baro- 
mctiicil  and  thermometerical  averages  in 
ISc^foundliud  and  Englaud ;  the  averages 
lie  the  nicin  of  observations  for  six  years: — 


February 
March 

July  . 
Auaust 


2n-66      29-69 


Highest. 


Thermometer. 


22-7 
19-7.5 
24  0 


4-67 

21-0 

()-,i 

24-0 

14-8 

29-0 

?1-H 

330 

\^9-8 

37-0 

34-8 

42-0 

410 
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GOVEKXMEXT,  REVEXUE,  POPULATION,  RELIGION,  EDUCATION,  AND  CRIME. 


Government  is  administered  under  a  consti- 
tution granted  in  1832,  and  subsequently  mo- 
dified in  accordance  vnth  the  responsible  sys- 
tem which  exists  in  the  other  North  American 
colonies.  The  executive  council  consists  of 
nine  members,  who  also  compose  the  legisla- 
tive council.  The  House  of  Assembly  consists 
of  fifteen  representatives.  St.  John's  returns 
three  members,  Conception  Bay  four,  and 
the  other  districts  one  each.  The  elective 
fi'anchise  was  conferred  in  1832  on  the  whole 
male  population  occupying  dwelling-houses 
either  as  owners  or  tenants  for  one  year. 

Judicature  and  Police.  —  The  oflScial 
report  on  this  subject  in  1848  is  com- 
plete : — 

"  The  Supreme  Court  is  constituted  under  the  im- 
perial statute,  5  Geo.  IV.  c.  67,  and  the  Royal 
Charter  issued  in  pursuance  of  the  statute.  It  is 
composed  of  a  chief  justice  at  a  salaiT  of  £1,200 
stcrhnu.  inil  'oii.  .,,  i-.tni  Jiii'i;  s  each  at  a  salary  of 
£700st,ili      .  ,i.     \'     .;  il.c  Legislature.    The 

Court  li;i     I  ,    ii  the  whole  govern- 

ment of  ,\i  w  ii  III  i.l:,i  i!  I'll  ;•  ilrpendencies,  and  on 
the  seas  and  banks  to  •«  liicli  vessels  resoit  for  cai-ry- 
ing  on  the  fishery,  and  has  all  criminal  and  civil  jui-is- 
diction,  as  fully  and  amply  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
as  the  Queen  s  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  Exchequer, 
and  High  Coiu-t  of  Chancery  in  England,  and  is  also 
a  Court  of  Oyer  and  Tenniner  and  General  Gaol 
Delivei-y.  The  Court  sits  only  at  St.  John's,  the 
capital  of  the  island,  at  such  times  as  the  governor 
by  his  proclamation  may  appoint.  The  terms  rarely 
exceed  two,  one  in  spring  and  one  in  autumn,  for  a 
jieriod  r)f  alinut  three  or  four  weeks  each.  All  civil 
iMtiiiii-  ii  \\l  I'll  the  matter  in  dispute  exceeds  forty 
-li.  .1       III  by  jury.     The  practice  on  the  com- 

III'      '    '  ill  jrcncral  the  same  as  that  of  the 

Cijuri  111   I;         ■    I!  I'll,   modified  by  rules  adajited 

to  the  cii' '  ii:      '    iirolnny.     The  practice  on 

theequit\  '1  liy  a  code  of  rules,  subjcol 

to  which  111' 'liii' .'  I  I,  ilic  practice  of  the  English 
Court  of  Chancery  pie\ails.  In  prosecutions  for 
breaches  of  the  laws  relating  to  trade  and  revenue, 
the  Supreme  Court  proceeds  according  to  the  lulcs 
and  practice  of  the  courts  of  Vice-Adiniralty.  This 
Com-t  alone,  is  also  invested  with  the  power  of  grant- 
ing probates  of  wills  and  letters  of  adminisliation, 
and  with  the  control  of  the  pcr>ons  and  propnty  nl' 

infants  and  lunatics.  An  a]))Kal  lies  fidin  iIm  S'  [ 

Court  to  the  Queen  in  Cniiiiiil.  whiri'  ilic  n  ;;  i  i 
dispute  exceeds  £500.  Thr  (.llin  is  ..f  ili.  "  .r  i 
the  chief  clerk  and  registrar,  at  a  salary,  in  ii  ' 
fees,  of  £350  sterling,  (lately  reduced  from  C'>ii'n  m  i" 
i.")  also  by  virtue  of  his  oflice.  Registrar  of  Dinls  l" 
the  central  district,  appointed  by  warrant  uinli  i  tin 
Royal  Sign  Manual.  A  crier,  at  a  salary  of  iJiiO  sU  i 
ling,  appointed  by  the  chief  justice  for  the  time  being, 
both  salaries  voted  annually  by  thi>  Assembly. 


"  Circuit  Courts.— The  island  is  divided  into  three 
judicial  district,s,  the  central,  northern,  and  southern, 
within  which,  respectively,  there  is  a  superior  Coui't 
of  Record,  styled  the  Circuit  Court,  held  by  the  chief 
or  one  of  the  assistant  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
This  Court  has  the  same  jurisdiction,  powers,  and 
authority  within  the  district  as  the  Supreme  Court 
throughout  the  whole  island,  save  in  cases  of  treason, 
and  capital  felonies,  and  in  prosecutions  for  breach  of 
the  revenue  laws. 

"  The  Circuit  Court  for  the  central  district  (or  dis- 
tr-ict  of  St.  John's)  sits  at  the  town  of  St.  John*s  only. 
Its  terms  gciieiany  ])recede  those  of  the  Supreme 
Court  !':  N]  ,ii  i:  I  !  autumn,  and  last  for  periods  of 
about  I'  I  ,     1  its  practice  is  the  same  as  that 

oftlir>,,.      ■        I 

"Till.  (  ii'i  ■■  (  'lit  for  the  northern  circuit  sits 
twice  in  the  year  at  Harbor  Grace  for  periods  of  about 
four  weeks  in  spring  and  autumn ;  and  once  a  year 
during  the  months  of  September  and  October  at  the 
following  places,  viz. : — Twillingate,  Fogo,  Greens- 
pond,  Bonavista,  and  Trinity,  for  periods  of  a  week  or 
10  days  at  the  respective  places. 

"  The  Circuit  Court  for  the  southern  district  sits 
once  in  the  year  only,  at  the  following  places,  during 
the  months  of  September  and  October,  viz.,  Harbor 
Briton,  Biu'in,  Placentia,  St.  Mary's,  and  Ferryland. 

"  The  terms  and  places  of  holding  the  Circuit 
Courts  ai'e  annually  fixed  by  the  governor's  proclama- 
tion. The  practice  of  the  northern  and  southern 
Circuit  Courts  is  governed  by  a  code  of  rules  adapted 
to  the  state  and  circunistances  of  the  outports.  An 
appeal  lies  from  the  Circuit  Courts  to  the  Supreme 
Court  in  matters  exceeding  £50  sterling.  Each  of 
these  Courts  has  a  clerk,  (who  is  also  the  Registrar  of 
Deeds  within  tlic  disiriit.)  ajijiointed  by  warrant  and 
under  the  Ro.\al  Si'^^n  Manual  at  a  salaiy  of  £200, 
and  fees  amountinu  in  thr  imrthern  district  to  £150 
or  £180,  and  in  the  .southern  district  to  less  than  £50. 

"  Courts  of  General  and  Quarter  Sessions  are  also 
held  at  St.  John's  and  the  principal  outports,  the  sit- 
tings of  which  are  regulated  by  the  governor's  pro- 
claniati'ii.  'I'la  I  nulish  Criminal  Law  bring  in  force 
in  tlir  '"''I  ■•  ,  li  '  I  Ciiiils  and  the  nia-istr'alcs  have 
(so   far  '       !,  1'       III    In-    a|'|iliiil)   jiinsdirt i'lM    and 

powers  s,:i  ,i..i   ;,,  ,■   ..I'  ihi'    i|iiait<i-    sessions   and 

justices  of  ilir  ji'.'i  '  ni  I'.n-land.  Trials,  however, 
by  jury,  in  criiuinal  .  r  i -,  «iili  occasional  exceptions 
at 'St.  John's,  aliMi\s  i.iki'  place  in  the  sui)erior 
Courts.  The  cimil.s  uf  Si  ssion  have  also  a  summary 
jurisdiction  in  the  recovery  of  debts  for  sums  not  ex- 
ceeding 40s. ;  in  disputes"  relating  to  the  curing  of 
lish  to  the  amount  ot  £5,  and  concerning  the  wages 
-r    ,   III!   n    aii'l    fislainun,   liirin-  of  boats,   and  the 


'fi/,^m. 


-There  a; 
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ilaii.'s 
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the  judicial  districts,  at  salaries  of  £750  for  the  cen- 
tral, £300  for  the  northern,  and  £200  for  the  south- 
ern district,  secured  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature. 
The  sheritl's  are  appointed  annually  by  the  govenor. 

"  Ckrks  of  the  Peace. — There  are  11  clerks  of  the 
peace,  one  at  St.  John's  at  a  salary  of  £300,  one  at 
Harbour  Grace  at  a  salary  of  £150,  and  one  respec- 
tively at  Brigus,  Ferryland,  Placentia,  Burin,  Harbor 
Briton,  Trinity,  Bonavista,  Carbonear,  and  Twillin- 
gate,  at  salaries  from  £35  to  £60  without  fees.  Their 
salaries,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  clerk  of  the 
peace  for  St.  John's  are  voted  annually  by  the  Assem- 
bly. The  clerks  of  the  peace  are  appointed  by  the 
governor. 

"  Omstahlcs. — There  are,  at  various  places  through- 
out the  island,  in  all,  66  paid  constables,  at  an  annual 
stipend  varying  from  £12  to  £45,  with  the  exception 
of  the  high  constable  at  St.  John's,  who  has  £.S0,  and 
at  a  total  cost  of  £1,394  sterling,  voted  annually  by 
the  Assembly.  _  These  are  all  the  ronKtahles  of  the 
i.sland,  there  being  none  who  scrvr  L^iMluilously. 

"  f?Wrr.s.—Therc  are  six  lmuI,  ,-.,  ,„„  (it  St.  John's 
at  a  salary  of  £150,  one  at  Ihii  l.mn  (Jia.r  at  £90,  and 
one  respectively  at  Ferrylaml,  Placentia,  Burin,  and 
Trinity,  at  £25  eacli  (in  lieu  of  fees),  voted  annually 
hy  the  Assembly.  Tliere  being  no  local  rates  or 
assessments  in  the  different  districts,  the  whole  ex- 
pense of  the  administration  of  justice,  support  of  the 


poor,  and  for  other  public  services  and  works,  is  de 
frayed  out  of  the  public  revenue." 

Population. — Inconsequence  of  the  exten- 
sive fisheries  carried  on  along  its  coasts,  the 
popuhition  of  Newfoundland  necessarily  fluc- 
tuates. Until  recently  there  has  been  no 
accurate  census.  In  178.5,  the  resident  popu- 
lation was  estimated  at  10,221;  in  1800,  at 
26,505.     Since  1822,  as  follows  :— 


Years. 

Males 

Females. 

Trtal. 

Marriages.  Births 

Deaths. 

In  1822  . 
„  1827  . 
„  1836  . 
„  1815  . 

.31,746 
34,617 
41,467 
52,274 

20,401 
23,471 
.32,238 
44,232 

52,157 

.58,088 
73,705 
96,506 

516           1,675 
442           1,879 

z      z 

735 

According  to  a  census  taken  in  1825,  of 
classes,  there  were  of  masters,  6,131 ;  mis- 
tresses, 6,21 1 ;  men  servants,  11,537;  women- 
servants,  4,210;  cliildren  under  15  years, 
20,204.  The  number  of  French  on  the 
coast  was  then  stated  to  be  12,000. 

Thecensus  of  1 836  contains  the  following : — 


Total 
Popu- 
lation. 


St.  John's  .     .         .         . 
Conception  Bay 
Trinity  Bay    . 
Bonavista  Bay   .     . 
Fogo  and  Twillingate     . 
Ferryland 

Placentia  and  St.  Mary's 
Burin     . 
Fortune  Bay  . 


2,781 
3,521 
959 
801 
703 
679 
712 
461 
454 


3,718 
4,971 
1,546 
1,182 
1,124 

882 
1,024 

639 


5,289 
1,565 
1,149 
1,059 
1,223 
853 
664 


202 
108 
98 
87 
77 
68 
35 


3,611 

4,452 

1,372 

1,059 

1,101 

758 

9S9 

644 

623 


4,123 

4,842 

1,320 

1,010 

872 

878 

925 

605 

604 


18,926 
23,215 
6,803 
5,183 
4,886 
5,860 
4,701 
3,140 
3,129 


Totals 


14,6 


1.-5,843 


The  latest  census  of  Newfoundland,  dated 
1845,  g;ives  the  followinfj  results : — 


Census  of  1845. 

Males. 

Feni.-iles 

Total. 

St.  John's 

Conception  Bay.     .     .     . 

Trinitv      

Bonavista 

Fon-O 

13,177 
14.899 
4,687 
3,943 
3  771 

12,019 
13,127 
4,112 
3,284 
2,973 
1,958 
2,895 
1,873 
1,991 

25,196 
28,026 
8,799 
7,227 
6  744 

Fen-vland 

Placentia  and  St.  Mary's 
Burin   .     . 

2,623 
3,578 

2  845 

4,581 
6,473 

4  718 

Fortune  Bay      .     . 

3,109 

5,100 

Total  in  1845     .     . 

52,274 

44,232 

96,087 

At  present,  the  population  is  upwards  of 
100,000.  At  St.  John's,  society  is  composed 
of  the  same  classes  as  in  other  British  settle- 
ments. Along  the  coasts  many  of  the  colo- 
nists employ  themselves  in  farming  as  well 


as  in  fishing;  and  since  the  period  that 
attention  lias  been  paid  to  religion  and  edu- 
cation— aided  by  temperance  societies — the 
population  has  become  far  more  orderly  and 
continuously  industrious  than  they  were  in 
by-gone  times. 

When  Newfoundland  was  first  visited  after 
the  general  discovery  of  the  continent  of 
America,  it  was  found  to  contain  two  dis- 
tinct races  of  men — the  one  termed  Red 
Indian,  the  other  the  Esquimaux;  both  are 
now  almost  extinct,  the  former  perhaps  en- 
tirely so,  as  recriminating  hostilities  were 
waged  between  them  and  the  early  settlers, 
who  shot  atid  speared  each  other  whenever  an 
occasion  presented  itself.  The  destruction  of 
the  Red  Indians  was  not  owing  solely  to  the 
occupation  of  tlie  island  by  Europeans,  but 
to  the  exterminating  war  of  the  Mic-Macs. 
2t 
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Military  Defence. — There  are  11  harbour 
batteries.  There  is  no  militia  or  local  corjss. 
The  miHtary  defence  is  defrayed  entirely  by 
Great  Britain,  and  amounted,  in  1848,  to 
.£27,474.  Fifty  pounds  are  allowed  by  the 
colony  towards  the  payment  of  the  duties 
on  wines  imported  or  purchased  annually 
for  the  use  of  the  military. 

Ecclesiastical  Establishmevt. — In  18.39, 
Newfoundland,  which  imtil  then  had  been  a 
part  of  the  diocese  of  Nova  Scotia,  was, 
with  the  Bermudas,  erected  into  a  separate 
see.  The  established  church  has  32  clergy- 
men, 18  parsonage  houses,  64  churches,  or 
places  for  the  celebration  of  divine  service. 
Of  Roman  catholic  chapels  there  are  35. 
There  are  about  30  dissenting  places  of  wor 
ship,  of  various  denominations.  Of  the  re- 
formed religion,  the  class  the  most  nume- 
rous, and  by  far  the  wealthiest,  is  that  of  the 
church  of  England;  they  number  34,281 
persons.  Next  to  them,  in  point  of  number, 
are  the  Wesleyans,  of  whom  there  are  14,239 
persons:  their  establishment  consists  of  13 
ministers,  and  they  have  34  places  of  wor- 
ship. The  Presbyterians  of  the  church  of 
Scotland  number  576  persons,  and  they  have 
one  minister  resident  in  St.  John's,  and  one 
place  of  worship.  There  is  likewise  a  con- 
gregational church  at  St.  John's,  and  one 
resident  minister;  this  section  numbers  394 
persons.  The  Roman  catholic  population 
number  46,785  persons;  they  have  42 
churches,  and  a  cathedral  at  St.  John's,  not 
yet  consecrated.  Their  establishment  con- 
sists of  a  bishop  and  24  clergymen.  To 
the  bishop,  a  salary  of  £75  a-year,  drawn 
from  the  North  American  clergy  estimate, 
was  formerly  assigned;  but  that  sum,  by  a 
vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  past 
year,  was  raised  to  £300. 

The  census  of  1836  shows: — 


St.  John's 

Conception  Bay  .  . 
'I'rinity  Hay .... 
Bonavista  Bay  .  . 
Fogo  and  Twillingate   , 

I'erryland 

PlaecntiaandSt.Mary'i 

Burin 

1-ortuncBay     .    .    .    , 


^: 

-.A 

Is 

%i 

= 

S£ 

u 

11 

% 

V 

1,041 

1,379 

,3,81, I 

\m 

•i-i 

621 

49? 

fi,«lii 

6,3.3:; 

•1 

l.')8 

1?7 

4,(I9H 

1  63') 

« 

I2S 

l.W 

;i,47.3 

461 

1 

48 

.30 

4,02'.' 

4,') 

() 

i;f,-! 

lOA 

■m 

_ 

4 

90 

9(1 

71'' 

6 

1 

i 

671 

1,C9,0 

- 

— 

— 

2,812 

— 

Education. — There  is  a  male  orphan  asy- 
lum with  470  children  ;  six  grammar  schools 
and  academies,  under  the  control  of  the 
local  government ;  40  schools  established  by 
the    "Newfoundland     and    British    North 


American  School  Society,"  on  the  Madras 
system,  with  about  2,784  male  and  female 
puj)ils  in  1848,  to  which  the  local  govern- 
ment subscribed  jfioOO  per  annum;  and 
eight  schools  under  the  Wesleyan  methodist 
connexion,  to  which  the  local  government 
contributes  £250  per  annum.  There  is  a 
"presentation  convent  school,"  with  400 
female  children,  conducted  by  11  ladies, 
nuns  of  a  religious  order.  The  superior, 
Mrs.  Risevare,  superintends  under  the  Ro- 
man catholic  bishop  for  the  time  being. 
Dr.  Fleming,  the  present  Roman  catholic 
bishop,  has,  it  is  said,  hitherto  supported  the 
establishment,  with  the  exception  of  an 
annual  grant  from  the  colonial  legislature. 
Since  the  fire  of  1 846  the  number  of  pupils 
has  not  exceeded  500.  A  want  of  accom- 
modation alone  prevents  a  much  larger  at- 
tendance: the  Blue  Book  for  1848  states,  that 

"  Under  an  Act  of  the  local  Legislature  for  the  en- 
couragement of  education  in  the  colony,  elementary 
.schools  have  been  established  in  every  district  in  the 
island.  By  the  provisions  of  this  Act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, power  is  given  to  the  governor  to  constitute  in 
each  district  two  separate  and  distinct  Boards  of 
Education,  Roman  catholic  and  protestant ;  by  no- 
minating seven  respectable  inhabitants  of  each  creed 
to  each  section.  One  resident  clergyman  of  each 
persuasion  being  ex  officio  a  member  of  his  respective 
Board,  and  to  their  care  the  regulation  and  supervi- 
sion of  these  schools  is  entrusted. 

"  The  scheme  for  the  government  of  these  schools 
has  been  found  to  be  both  efficient  and  satisfactory. 
The  amount  expended  in  furtherance  of  this  object 
for  the  year  1847,  was  £6,067.  His  Excellency 
rightly  adds,  that  in  the  present  state  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  population  of  the  colony,  consisting,  as  it 
does,  of  simple  and  hardy  fishermen,  the  subjects  of 
instruction  must  necessarily  be  of  a  simple  and  elemen- 
tary nature.  For  the  benefit  of  this  class  the  colonial 
grant  is  given,  a  separate  provision  having  been  like- 
wise made  for  those,  whose  children  require  a  higher 
cdiication,  it  being  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  to 
provide  for  the  education  of  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  fishermen  ;  of  children  that  are  to  live  the  same 
simple,  laborious,  and  honourable  life  as  their  parents 
are  now  doing.  For  it  sliould  not  be  lost  sight  of 
that  the  instruction  must  always  have  reference  to  the 
station  in  life  which  the  child  is  hereafter  to  fill,  the 
two-fold  scope  and  object  of  all  education  being  first 
to  impart  to  the  child  that  practical  knowledge  of  his 
duty  to  God  and  man,  and  of  the  grand  purpose  of 
his  existciu-e  Iutc,  which  may,  through  his  mercy,  en- 
sure liK  |in   iiii  ;iii.I  .  I.  111. irii;i|i|iiiuss,  and  secondly, 

to  re t    ■     .iil.ir   liisii  ihil.m    Hliich  may  best 

enalilr    ^■.    :■    ■■    i„.i ih,.    jmh    ,■l^^igned  to   him 

The  census  of  18 15  shows  209  schools :  — 


Conducted 

by  Masters. 

Conducted  by  Mistressc.*. 

Male 
Pupil.. 

Female 
I>upils. 

Male 
Pupils. 

Female 
Pupils. 

5,468 

3,574 

358 

866 
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The  Press  and  Institutions. — Thci-c  ai-c 
twelve  newspapers  published  in  tlic  coluiiy, 
viz. — ten  at  St.  John's,  and  two  at  ('diuc  |i- 
lion  Bay.  There  is  a  chamber  of  commerce, 
:in  association  of  underwriters,  a  gas-liglit 
company,  two  public  libraries,  fire  compa- 
nies, agricultural,  benevolent,  law,  and  other 
societies,  &c. 

Roads  and  bridges  are  under  construction 
or  repair  in  every  district  of  the  colony,  ;iu(l 
a  large  part  of  the  revenue  is  being  di'xcjtcd 
to  this  important  purpose.  A  colonial  l('i;is- 
lative  building  is  constructing  at  St.  John's, 
at  an  estimated  expense  of  £15,000,  and  a 
market  at  £7,000 ;  £9,000  had  been  spent 
on  the  former,  and  £4,000  on  the  latter  up 
to  1848. 

Crime.— There  are  three  prisons,  viz.,  at  St. 
John's,  Harbour  Grace,  and  Ferryland ;  and 
the  number  of  prisoners  in  confinement  at 
Michaelmas,  1848,  was  nine  males  and  one 
female ;  of  felons  there  were,  tried,  males, 
five  ;  females,  three.  Untried,  males,  six. 
The  number  of  debtors  was  19.  The  tried 
misdemeanours  were,  males,  78 ;  females,  3. 
Untried,  males,  31  ;  females,  one.  Of  the 
total  number  of  prisoners  committed  during 
the  year  17  were  under  18  years  of  age  ;  of 
those  who  could  not  read  or  write,  34  were 
males  and  6  females. 

Revenue. — The  sums  collected  in  1828 
from  customs,  duties,  rent  of  crown  lands, 
licences,  &c.,  amounted  to  £15,972;  in  1836 
to  £35,223  ;  in  1843  to  £50,884;  in  1847  to 
£69,049. 

The  revenue  of  Newfoundland  for  1848 
and  1847  was — ■ 


Heads  of  Revenue. 

18iS. 

1847. 

Under  imperial  acts      .... 

„       colonial  acts  

Light  dues 

Land  sales  and  rents     .... 

Licences,  fines,  &c 

Fees  of  public  offices  .... 
From  N.  A.  clergy  establishment 
By  loan  under  colonial  acts  .  . 
Parliamentary     grant     for     fire 

sufferers 

Drawn  from  treasury  for  expenses 

on  a  shipwrecked  vessel      .     . 

£ 

5,7S3 
48,1.54 

1,1  jfi 
574 

1,204 
800 

}     ... 

}     ••• 

£ 

6,211 
52,127 

1,728 
382 
534 
832 
800 

1,885 

4,160 
387 

Expenditure       .... 

59,300 
62,711 

69,049 
74,873 

The    civil     department     cost,     in    1848, 
£5,921 ;  Customs  estimated,  £7,580 ;   Judi- 


cial, £0,580  ;  police  and  magistracy,  £5,574; 
( .cl.siastical,  £800;  legislative,  £119  (in 
IS  17,  £3,317);  printing  and  stationery, 
£192;  gaols,  £-721;  coroners,  £200 ;  relief 
of  poor,  £9,700;  education,  £5,128;  interest 
on  loans,  £1,328;  loans  paid,  £5,100;  and 
various  other  items,  including  rewards 
amounting  to  £25,  for  killing  wolves.  The 
governor  has  a  salary  of  £3,000  a-year,  with 
a  hcjusc,  and  (.200  for  fuel  and  light,  and  a 
pi'ivatc  socrctaiy  £200;  colonial  secretaiy, 
£500;  treasurer,  £500;  surveyor-general, 
£500;  collector,  £800;  chief  judge,  £1,200; 
two  assistant  judges,  £700  each  ;  attorney- 
general,  £450;  registrar  of  supreme  court, 
£350;  sheriff  of  central  district,  £750; 
ditto  of  northern,  £300;  ditto  of  southern, 
£200 ;  three  stipendiary  magistrates  at  St. 
John's,  £300  each  ;  two  at  Harbour  Grace, 
£300  and  £180  each:  one  at  Carbonear,  Bri- 
gus,  Trinity,  Twillingate,  and  Bonavista,  each 
£150;  and  eight  others  at  salaries  of  £100 
to  £130  each.  At  St.  John's,  a  high  con- 
stable, £80;  eight  other  stipendiary  con- 
stables, £360;  and  in  the  other  districts, 
stipendiary  constables,  whose  salaries  amount 
to  £954  per  annum.  The  Protestant  bishop 
has  £500;  the  Roman  catholic  bishop,  £300. 
The  Protestant  bishop  receives  also  £900 
from  the  "  society  for  promoting  the  gospel 
in  foreign  parts." 

A  recapitulation  of  the   establishment  in 
1848,  shews:— 


Heads  of  Expeuditu 


Civil  establishment 
Contingent  expenses 
Judicial  .... 
Contingent  .  .  . 
Ecclesiastical  .  . 
Miscellaneous  .  . 
Pensions        .     .     . 

Totals   .     .     . 


Paid  hy 


£ 
10,321 

.3,180 
11,1.34 

1,020 

36,096 
159 


61,911 


Coins. — British  money  and  Spanish  dol- 
lars, established  by  the  governor's  proclama- 
tion at  4.?.  4«?.  sterling,  but  pa.ssing  current 
at  5s.  The  amount  of  coin  in  cii'culation  is 
estimated  at  £80,000  to  £100,000.  The 
greater  part  of  the  trade  of  the  colony  is 
effected  by  barter. 

Paper  Money. — Quantity  not  known  ;  the 
bank  of  British  North  America  has  a  branch 
at  St.  John's,  and  it  is  the  only  bank  in  the 
island. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


VEGETABLE  AND  ANIMAL  KINGDOMS,  AGRICULTURE  AND  FISHERIES,  COMMERCE, 
TARIFF,  SHIPPING,  &c. 


The  Vegetable  Kingdom  differs  but  little 
fi-om  that  of  the  adjaceut  continent;.  The 
interior  is  supposed  to  be  covered  with  vast 
forests;  on  the  east  and  south  coasts  the 
trees  are  smaller  than  those  growing  in  the 
same  parallel  on  the  main  land,  owing  to  the 
exposure  to  the  sea  and  tempestuous  wea- 
ther, but  on  the  W.  and  N.W.  the  trees  are 
tliickly  planted  and  of  considerable  size. 
Of  the  conifera,  the  most  prominent  are  the 
sjiruces,  viz.  the  pinus  balsamea  or  Canada 
balsam  spruce,  which  reaches  the  usual 
height  of  its  species,  30  feet;  the  pinus 
nigra,  or  black  spruce,  grows  well  at  St. 
George's  Bay,  as  does  also  the  pinus  alba  or 
white  spruce.  The  pinus  rubra,  red  pine, 
grows  about  30  feet  in  height.  The  pinus 
pvnidula,  black  larch,  a.nA  pinus  microcarpus, 
red  pine,  (the  larix  Americana  of  Michaux), 
are  the  most  useful  of  the  island  forest 
trees.  The  timber  of  the  black  larch  is  very 
solid,  strong,  and  lasting.  Excellent  brigs 
and  schooners  are  built  in  Newfoundland, 
entirely  of  the  island  timber,  except  the 
planking,  which,  as  there  are  no  saw  mills 
to  prepare,  can  be  procured  cheaper  from 
the  continent.  The  consumption  of  spruce 
and  pine  in  tlie  island  for  tishing  stages,  or 
places  to  dry  the  fish  on,  is  enormous. 
These  erections  are  fonncd  at  the  edges  of 
harboui's,  by  uprights  of  great  length,  and 
cross  beams  from  the  hill  side,  forming  a 
j)latform,  which  is  then  loosely  covered  with 
tlie  boughs  and  brandies  of  the  pines,  so 
as  to  admit  air  from  beneath.  The  steep 
iron-bound  coast  renders  the  construction  of 
these  stages  al)solutely  necessary  for  the 
jjrosecution  of  the  trade ;  the  abundance  of 
timber  enables  the  fishermen  to  erect  them 
at  every  available  spot.  The  birch  tribe 
are  all  common,  the  beech  and  elm  are 
rare,  the  Ostrya  Virginica,  iron  or  Uiver 
wood,  exists  on  strong  lands.  The  lialsam 
poplar,  trembling  or  aspen  leaved,  and  the 
Lombardy  poplar,  flourish  pretty  well.  The 
Canadian  yew  is  sometimes  of  considerable 
size,  the  willow  thrives  well  and  attains  a 
large  size;  the  mountain  ash  grows  Ut  to  20 


feet  high.      The  dog  wood  is  jjlentifid,  but 
is  merely  a  bush. 

The  timber  is  larger  and  more  varied  at 
St.  George's  Bay,  the  Bay  of  Islands,  and  iu 
the  counti-y  around  the  Grand  Pond,  tlian  in 
any  other  part  of  the  island.  The  Bay  of 
Islands  has  long  been  a  valuable  resort  for 
the  ship  builder,  and  the  whole  coast  to  the 
northward  to  the  beautiful  double  bay  of 
Ingornaehoix  is  equally  capable  of  supplying 
timber  for  the  same  pm'pose.  The  fir,  pine, 
ash,  beech,  birch,  and  juniper  (the  latter  not 
the  shrub  of  that  name,  but  a  larch)  are  all 
to  be  obtained  in  the  interior  of  the  island. 
The  country  about  the  river  Humber  is 
densely  covered  with  fine  woods.  Dr.  Chap- 
pell  describes  the  banks  of  the  St.  George's 
or  Main  River  as  composed  of  loose  earth, 
covered  with  various  lichens,  and  surmounted 
with  whole  forests  of  black  and  white  spruce, 
larch,  fir,  and  birch.  There  is  an  immense 
variety  of  recumbent  and  trailing  evergreens, 
and  the  berry-bearing  shrubs  clothe  every 
swamj)  and  open  tract ;  the  whortleberry, 
cowberry,  hawthorn,  partridge  berry,  trailing 
arbutus,  raspberry,  strawberry,  and  a  small 
kind  of  prickly  gooseberry — carpet  the  soil 
in  desert  places.  Sarsaparilla  {aralia  medi- 
caidus)  is  produced  in  the  woods.  Mr.  Jukes 
notices  that  after  the  forest  is  burned  down, 
a  crop  of  wild  raspberries  springs  up,  and  is 
succeeded  by  birch  trees  ;  and  he  also  speaks 
of  good  currants,  raspberries,  and  gooseberries 
growing  iu  the  garden  hedges,  and  wild  in 
the  woods.  "  At  one  part,"  he  says,  "  of 
Lark  Harbour  (Humber  Sound)  where  there 
had  been  one  or  two  temporary  huts  and 
cleared  spots,  thf^  raspberries  were  in  the 
utmost  profusion,  and  were  equal  both  in 
size  and  in  flavour  to  the  best  garden  rasp- 
berries of  England.  Currants  were  found 
pretty  plentifully,  also  chiefly  on  the  clifl's,  or 
whci'ever  there  was  a  broken  bank  with 
rocky  ledges.  They  were  both  red  and 
black,  and  of  a  difl'erent  species  from  our 
English  currant,  being  covered  over  with 
small  spines  like  the  rough  red  gooseberry  ; 
the    ijranehes,   too,    had   occasionally   a   soil 
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thorn.  The  flavour  was  rather  harsh,  but 
still  very  agreeable,  especially  when  made 
into  puddings."  The  wild  gooseberries  are 
more  rare ;  the  fruit  is  small  and  sweet,  pre- 
cisely like  the  small  rough  red  English 
gooseberry.  The  wild  or  choke-cherry  is  a 
very  ornamental  tree,  the  bunches  of  minute 
yellowish-white  fragrant  flowers  are  followed 
bj'  long  pendulous  grape-like  fruit,  placed 
on  a  stalk  resembling  currants.  The  fruit  is 
first  of  a  dark  red  colour,  and  when  ripe, 
black, — pleasantly  astringent,  and  devoured 
greedily  by  birds.  The  Kentish  cherry 
thrives  with  care  at  St.  John's.  The  wild 
plum,  and  the  prunus  depressa  are  common 
in  the  woods.  The  hop  thrives  near  gardens; 
the  melon  is  reared,  and  the  cucumber  and 
vegetable  marrow  without  much  difficulty. 
The  garden  strawberry  and  raspberry  are 
excellent.  The  apple,  pear,  and  plum  do 
not  arrive  at  great  perfection  on  the  east 
side  of  the  island;  but  cabbages,  cauliflowers, 
brocoli,  lettuce,  spinach,  cress,  beet,  parsnips, 
carrots,  peas,  Windsor  beans,  French  beans, 
celery,  thyme,  mint,  savory,  and  all  the  British 
culinary  vegetables  and  herbs  arrive  at  great 
perfection.  Sir  R.  Bonnycastle  says  in  re- 
ference to  the  remarkable  yield  of  potatoes, 
that  "  from  one  rowan  potato  cut  into  pieces 
he  had  a  crop  of  108  good  sized  tubers." 
The  potato  disease  reached  Ne\vfoundland 
in  1846-7,  and  caused  great  destruction. 

There  are  three  species  of  rose,  na- 
tives of  Newfoundland ;  this  beautiful 
flower  grows  in  rich  profusion;  rosa  hlandn, 
with  its  slender  purple-red  branches,  flour- 
ishes in  the  vicinity  of  streams.  The  moss, 
Jamask,  maiden's  blush,  and  Proven9e  rose 
thrive  well  in  gardens.  The  moose  wood,  or 
heather  wood  shrub  fdirca  palustris)  pro- 
duces yellow  flowers,  and  a  small  yellow 
berry ;  its  bark  is  flexible,  strong,  and  well 
adapted  for  withes  to  tie  packages.  Violets 
are  common,  but  inodorous.  In  the  tribe  of 
lilies,  says  Sir  R.  Bonnycastle,  "  Solomon  in 
all  his  glory  exceeded  not  the  beauty  of 
those  produced  in  this  unheeded  wilderness. 
L.  PhUadelphicum  is  almost  the  same  in  ap- 
pearance as  the  common  orange  lily  ;  L.  Sii- 
perbum  ornaments  some  of  the  ponds,  and  is 
orange  with  dark  blue  spots ;  L.  Caiiaden.se 
also  grows  in  wet  places,  and  has  a  collectiou 
of  yellow  or  reddish  flowers  maculated  darkly 
The  Iris  or  wild  flag,  is  a  superb  flower, 
and  very  common  in  Newfoimdland,  its  rich 
Iflue  dotting  every  marshy  place  in  the  flower- 
ing season.  Sisyrinchium  anceps,  or  the 
blue-eyed  grass,  also  assists  the  rich  display." 


The  guelder  rose  is  a  native  of  the  country  : 
the  "  hearts-ease"  once  planted  in  a  garden 
are  with  diflSculty  extirpated.  The  lily  of 
the  valley,  Solomon's  seal,  the  campanula, 
convolvulus,  Jacob's  ladder,  honeysuckle, 
the  painted  herb,  fox-glove,  columbine,  wild 
lupine,  potentilla,  cowslip,  yellow  and  white 
water-Uly,  and  other  flowers,  charming  and 
common  to  England,  are  found  either  wild 
or  cultivated  in  Newfoundland.  In  shel- 
tered gardens,  the  dahlia  does  well  by  cover- 
ing its  roots  in  winter.  Perennials  thrive 
better  than  annuals,  on  account  of  the  short- 
ness of  the  summer.  In  general,  the  flowers 
are  larger  and  more  spread  than  those  of 
Europe,  but  not  so  odorous.  The  "  pitcher 
plant,"  or  lady's  saddle,  with  its  large,  hand- 
some, purple  flowers,  is  the  natural  produc- 
tion of  the  swamps.  The  leaves  are  tubular, 
or  pitcher-shaped,  and  always  filled  with 
about  a  wine-glass  of  the  purest  water :  the 
receptacles  are  lined  with  inverted  hairs, 
which  prevent  the  escape  of  insects,  many 
of  whom  find  their  graves  in  the  pitchers, 
and  are  supposed  to  sen^e  for  the  food  of  the 
plant.  The  lids  expand  or  shut,  according 
to  the  necessities  of  the  plant,  and  the 
pitchers  are  of  so  strong  a  texture,  that  they 
bear  heat  enough,  for  some  minutes,  to  boil 
water  in  them. 

There  is  a  very  great  variety  of  European 
and  American  grasses ;  the  j uncus,  or  reed 
tribe,  are  numerous,  and  the  lichens  and 
ferns  artbrd  a  fine  field  of  research  for  the 
botanist.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
ferns,  termed  the  "  maiden  hair,"  (adiantum 
pedatum,)  is  a  bttle  trailing  plant,  bearing  a 
small  white  fruit,  like  the  egg  of  an  ant, 
which  contains  so  much  saccharine  matter 
as  to  be  lusciously  sweet  when  preserved. 
Natural  red  and  white  clover,  and  the  vetch, 
cover  the  sandy  banks  near  the  sea,  in  New- 
foundland and  Labrador,  to  such  an  extent, 
especially  in  Labrador,  that  vessels  requiring 
fodder,  send  their  boats  ashore  to  gather  this 
rich  natural  crop.  These  details,  altliough 
they  refer  to  but  a  part  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  of  Newfoundland, ,  are  sufficient  to 
disprove  the  assertions  by  which  it  was  so 
long  misrepresented  as  a  barren  region  of 
fog,  ice,  and  snow,  adapted  only  for  the 
temporary  residence  of  cod  fishers  and  seal 
hunters. 

Animal  Kingdom. — The  deer,  bear,  wolf, 
fox,  hare,  marten,  dog,  wild  cat,  rat,  and 
mouse,  constitute  the  chief  land  quadrupeds 
of  Newfoundland  with  which  we  are  ac- 
1  quainted.    Of  the  deer  tribe  there  are  several 
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varieties:  the  caribou,  or  rein-deer,  is  a  very 
lai'ge  animal,  -with  immense  antlers;  their 
patlis,  which  resemble  sheep-walks,  are  found 
all  over  the  country;  the  foot-marks  are 
like  those  of  a  cow,  but  wider  and  larger. 
The  moss  on  which  they  feed  is  abundant. 
During  the  early  part  of  summer  they  sepa- 
rate into  pairs,  and  hide  themselves  in  the 
recesses  of  the  woods.  In  September  and 
October  they  are  in  the  best  condition,  and 
migi-ate  from  the  north  towards  the  south, 
swimming  in  herds  across  the  lakes  and 
arms  of  the  sea.  Formei'ly,  the  herds  that 
came  to  the  south  coast  are  stated  to  have 
been  enormous.  Mr.  Bagg,  of  La  Froile, 
says  he  has  seen  "  thousands,"  and  has  killed 
seven  at  one  shot,  with  heavy  slugs,  from  a 
large  sealing  gun.  About  March  they  re- 
migrate  towards  the  north.  The  flesh  is 
soft,  juicy,  and  tender,  and  is  sold  in  St. 
John's,  during  winter,  for  fifteen  shillings 
a  quarter.  Tliis  useful  animal  might  be  do- 
mesticated in  Scotland. 

Black  bears  are  becoming  scarce ;  they 
are  the  long-legged  variety,  with  a  pointed 
muzzle,  of  a  terrier's  spot  colour,  and  very 
large.  They  live  principally  on  berries  ;  will 
run  from  a  man,  and  are  not  savage,  except 
when  wounded.  They  appear  to  be  fond  of 
pork  and  molasses ;  and,  in  winter,  will  ap- 
proach lone  houses  in  the  woods  in  search  of 
food.  The  white,  or  polar  bear,  oecasiouallv 
lauds  from  the  ice  at  Newfoundland.  A 
fine  one  was  recently  killed  near  St.  John's, 
while  endeavouring  to  make  his  way  across 
the  country,  from  the  east  to  the  west  coast. 

The  wolf  is  a  large  and  very  powerful  ani- 
mal, grey  on  the  back,  and  yellow  beneath. 
They  rarely,  if  ever,  attack  men,  or  even 
children,  but  will  dodge  the  steps  of  a  tra- 
veller— one  or  more  on  each  side  of  him — 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  accident 
which  may  bcfal  him.  Mr.  Lane,  of  Fresh- 
water Bay,  walked,  on  a  winter  evening,  up 
Gambo  Pond,  on  the  snow,  to  visit  a  person 
living  at  the  head  of  the  pond.  On  his 
retiu-n,  the  next  day,  he  found  the  tracks  of 
two  wolves,  one  on  each  side  of  his  own 
foot-marks,  who  seemed  to  have  methodically 
accompanied  him.  The  tracks,  evciy  now 
and  then,  separated  for  about  100  yards; 
then,  at  regular  intervals,  closed  in  again 
on  his  track.  They  appeared  to  have  fol- 
lowed him  one  on  each  side,  in  order  to 
come  on  his  track  should  he  diverge,  while 
they  met  occasionally,  to  be  sure  he  had  not 
passed  them.  A  wolf  is  more  than  a  match 
for  a  Nevvfoundlaud  dog.    Large  numbers  of 


deer  and  some  young  cattle  are  destroyed  by 
these  rapacious  animals,  for  each  of  whose 
heads  a  reward  of  £5  is  given  by  the  colo- 
nial government. 

The  Fox  is  tolerably  abundant;  besides 
the  common  yellow  or  reddish,  there  are  the 
black,  silver,  blue,  and  white  foxes.  The 
black  and  silver  are  much  valued  for  their 
fur. 

The  Hare  in  some  parts  is  plentiful,  of  a 
large  size  compared  with  those  in  England ; 
it  becomes  of  a  dirty  white  in  winter. 

Martens  are  now  becoming  scarce;  they 
are  considered  by  some  farmers  excellent 
eating,  but  tasie  too  much  of  spruce  and 
other  woods. 

T/ie  Dog,  so  celebrated  for  its  beauty, 
sagacity,  and  fidelity,  appears  to  be  much 
neglected  in  Newfoundland;  at  St.  John's 
and  its  neighbourhood  they  are  described  by 
Mr.  Jukes  as  the  most  ill-looking  set  of 
mongrels  that  can  be  conceived.  In  the 
outports  the  breed  is  said  to  be  better  pre- 
served. Colonel  Sir  R.  Bonnycastle  says, 
that  at  the  Twillingate  islands  on  the  north 
coast  there  are  stiU  some  splendid  dogs  to 
be  found  :  they  are  of  two  kinds,  the  short 
wiry-haired  Labrador  dog,  and  the  long, 
curly-haired  Newfoundland  species,  gene- 
rally black,  with  a  white  cross  on  the  breast. 
Their  habits  adapt  them  as  much  to  the 
water  as  to  the  land.  The  common  dogs 
used  in  the  catamarans  are  of  every  possible 
cross  with  these,  and  of  every  variety  of 
colour  and  fur.  They  all  appear  to  prefer 
fish  to  any  other  food,  and  seem  stoically 
indifferent  as  to  whether  it  be  fresh,  salted, 
or  putrid.  The  spotted  mahogany-coloured 
short-haired  Labrador  dog,  is  said  to  be  the 
most  attached  to  man,  and  the  best  house 
guardian;  the  other  A'ariety  with  bushy,  curl- 
ing tail,  the  best  water  dog ;  both  endui-e 
the  extreme  cold,  and  prefer  a  snow  bed  to 
any  sheltered  sleeping-place.  The  whole 
race  appear  to  be  particularly  fond  of  chil- 
dren :  but  the  Labrador  dog,  if  not  well  fed, 
is  a  sheep  biter  and  a  dexterous  thief.  New- 
foundland and  Labrador  dogs,  when  removed 
to  a  warmer  climate  are  subject  to  glandular 
swellings  in  the  ear,  which  require  lancing; 
they  are  seldom  attacked  with  hydrophobia, 
and  it  is  said  when  ill  and  past  cure  they 
frequently  retire  to  woody  or  secret  coverts 
to  die  unobserved. 

The  Beaver  is  found  only  in  the  interior 
of  ])onds  and  marshes. 

The  Musquash  (liber  zibethicus)  or  musk 
rat,   whose    habits    are  like    those    of  the 
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beaver,  is  abundant ;  the  tail  is  thick  and 
round,  whereas  tlie  tail  of  the  beaver  is 
like  a  trowel. 

The  (•(mimiiii  Hat  is  dcstrnctivclv  numerous. 

Th,'  inhl  Cil  is  fnuiKl  (inly  in  the  interior. 

Birds  ai-c  iiuiiiridiis  in  tlic  uilcr'ior;  among 
those  kn(nvn  are  the  osprcy  ov  sea-eagle,  the 
hawk  tribe,  owls  in  amazing  number  and 
variety,  particularly  the  snow  white  and  the 
light  gray;  among  the  pie  family,  the  raven 
as  elsewhere  attends  the  labour  of  man ;  the 
crow  frequents  the  fields,  and  a  variety  of 
the  blue  jay  is  known.  Two  kinds  of  wood- 
peckers areoccasionallyseen,  one  the  speckled 
sort.  The  Newfoundland  blackbird  is  sup- 
posed by  Sir  R.  Bonnycastle  to  be  the  rose- 
coloured  ouzel,  and  w  called  in  the  island  a 
robin,  though  as  large  as  a  blacklDird.  Tlic 
martin  stays  about  ten  weeks  in  summer;  the 
yellow  willow  wren  is  very  common,  and  the 
little  wren  is  seen ;  the  ferruginous  thrush, 
fly-catcher,  yellow-breasted  chatterer,  little 
black-cap,  titmouse,  the  grossbeak,  the  snow 
bird  resembling  an  ortolan,  and  the  spar- 
row, the  latter  not  of  the  true  genus, 
are  all,  with  various  other  species  of  the 
winged  tribes,  found  in  Newfoundland. 
Ptarmigan  are  in  abundance ;  they  are 
very  like  the  Scotch  grouse,  and  there  is 
said  to  be  little  specific  difference  between 
the  red  grouse,  gorcock  or  moorcock  of 
Bewick,  (tetrao  Scoticus)  and  the  ptarmigan 
of  Newfoundland,  which  must  not,  however, 
be  confounded  with  the  arctic  or  northern 
ptarmigan  (tetrao  lagopus),  both  turn  white 
in  winter ;  but  the  Newfoundland  bird  has 
a  rufous  brown  plumage,  mixed  with  white 
in  summer.  Three  of  these  birds  shot  near 
Trepassy,  on  the  10th  of  May,  weighed 
together  five  pounds  thirteen  ounces  and  a 
half.  One  cock  bird,  shot  21st  January, 
with  nearly  white  plumage,  weighed  twenty- 
eight  ounces.  They  are  n^uch  used  for  the 
table,  roasted  and  made  into  white  soups. 
Of  the  grallse  there  are  two  or  three  species; 
of  plover,  the  golden  and  the  grey;  the  bit- 
tern, long-billed  curlew,  snipe,  whimbrel, 
and  sand-piper  are  common. 

Of  water  birds  there  are  the  Canada  and 
snow  goose,  blue-winged  teal,  shoveller  or 
great  brown  duck;  widgeon  and  mallard  fre- 
quent the  interior  ponds ;  and  varieties  of 
sea  birds,  among  others  the  gull,  lazy  cor- 
morant, baccalao,  pin-tailed  duck  or  sea 
pheasant,  eider  duck,  kittiwake,  tern,  ice- 
bird  or  sea  dove,  goosander,  noddy,  divern 
or  loon,  auck,  puffin,  and  razor-bill,  the  coast. 
The   Newfoundland  goose  is  a  remarkably 


elegant  bird,  with  a  swan-like  form  and  a 
black  ring  i-ound  its  neck;  it  is  easily  do- 
mesticated but  does  not  breed.  In  winter 
many  arctic  birds  frequent  the  coast;  but 
the  large  auk  or  penguin  (alca  impennis), 
which  less  than  half  a  century  ago  was  a 
sure  sea-mark  on  or  within  the  edge  of  the 
Newfoundland  bank,  has  disajjpeared,  from 
the  destructive  trade  carried  on  for  their 
eggs  and  skin.  They  are  about  the  size  of 
a  goose,  with  a  coal  black  head  and  back,  a 
white  beUy,  and  a  milk-white  spot  under 
the  right  eye.  Their  wings  are  more  like 
fins,  and  have  down  and  short  feathers  on 
them.  The  aucks  are  said  to  have  no 
tliumbs  like  the  South  Sea  penguins. 

Reptiles. — There  is  a  total  absence  of 
venomous  reptiles;  even  toads,  frogs,  or 
lizards,  which  are  abundant  on  the  neigh- 
bouring continent,  are  unknown  in  New- 
foundland. 

Insects,  such  as  mosquitoes,  stinging  mid- 
ges and  flies,  are  in  myriads. 

Amphibia. — The  morse  or  sea-horse  (tri- 
cliicus  rosmarus)  formerly  abounded  on  the 
coast  of  Newfoundland  and  on  the  straits  of 
Belle-isle,  but  has  been  destroyed  for  its 
blubber  and  hide,  1>he  latter  being  used  foi- 
coach  traces.  The  morse  is  larger  thai; 
an  ox,  has  been  seen  20  feet  long,  covered 
with  short  yellow  hair,  and  has  two  canine 
tusks  in  the  lower  jaw,  3  feet  long,  pointing 
downwards. 

The  seal  abounds  around  Newfoundland ; 
they  are  killed  on  the  ice  with  clubs,  in  thou- 
sands. The  cries  of  a  young  seal  are  like 
those  of  a  child  in  extreme  agony,  and 
are  something  between  shrieks  and  con- 
vulsive sobbing.  These  cries  seem  to  be  the 
amusement  of  the  young  seals  when  left 
alone  on  the  ice  ;  and  the  same  cry  is  used 
to  express  enjoyment  or  pain,  fear  or  defi- 
ance. The  young  seal  is  of  a  dirty  white 
colour.  The  common  seal  (phoca  bitulina), 
is  of  a  yellowish-grey  or  brownish,  with  yellow 
spots,  becomes  white  from  age,  and  is  from 
three  to  five  feet  long.  The  hooded  seal 
(phoca  crystala)  is  of  a  dark  grey  colour,  with 
many  irregular  shaped  spots  and  blotches  ol 
considerable  size,  seven  to  eight  feet  long, 
with  a  piece  of  loose  skin  on  it  which  can  be 
inflated  and  drawn  over  the  eyes,  and  is  nearly 
ball  proof.  It  has  the  power  of  distending 
its  nostrils,  which  gives  it  a  formidable  ap- 
pearance. The  harp  seal  is  so  named  from 
the  old  male  animal  having,  in  addition  to  a 
number  of  spots,  a  broad  curved  line  of 
connecting  blotches   proceeding  from   each 
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slioulder,  and  meeting  on  the  back  above 
the  tail,  something  Hke  an  ancient  lyre. 
The  female  has  not  the  harp;  she  leaves 
her  young  on  the  ice  and  returns  fi-om  fish- 
ing occasionally  to  suckle  them ;  the  milk 
is  of  a  thick  creamy  consistence,  and  of  a 
yellowish-white  colour.  The  "  square  fip- 
per"  seal  is  rarely  seen  off  Newfoundland; 
it  is  said  to  attain  a  size  of  12  to  15  feet. 

Celacea. — The  whale,  grampus,  and  por- 
poise abound.  The  true  Greenland  balaBnse 
or  toothless  whale,  of  which  seven  species 
have  been  observed,  do  not  often  visit  the 
Newfoundland  waters :  they  vary  in  size 
from  45  to  70  feet,  and  the  quantity  of  oO 
yielded  is  in  proportion  to  the  longest  blade 
of  whalebone,  one  foot  ginng  one  gallon  and 
a  half,  and  12  feet  21  gallons.  The  inferior 
jaw  bone  sometimes  measures  25  feet.  It 
has  a  black  skin ;  the  gray  whale  is  longer 
than  the  above  mentioned.  The  balsenop- 
tera,  or  finned  whale,  with  a  horny  fin  on 
the  lower  portion  of  the  back,  is  sometimes 
more  than  100  feet  in  length.  The  beaked 
whale  is  only  about  25  feet  long;  it  has 
pouches  or  folds  of  fat  on  its  throat  and 
belly.  The  broad-nosed  whale  attains  a 
huge  leng-th.  The  cachelots,  or  whales  with 
teeth  in  their  lower  jaw,  liave  an  immense 
head,  which  is  frequently  in  size  one-half  or 
more  than  a  third  of  the  whole  animal ;  the 
physetcr  species  attains  an  almost  increcbble 
length ;  on  good  authority  it  has  been  seen 
144  feet  in  leng-th  ;  the  usual  size  is  GO  feet. 
It  feeds  on  the  hump  fish,  cuttle,  dog-fish, 
and  even  small  shark;  the  toothless  whale 
feeds  on  molluscse,  or  gelatinous  matter. 
The  toothed  whale  furnishes  spermaceti, 
which  is  found  below  the  nose  or  snout. 
The  trumpo,  bluut-headed,  or  New  England 
cachelot,  has  an  enormous  head,  the  upper 
jaw  has  18  teeth,  is  five  feet  longer  than  the 
lower ;  length  of  animal  GO  feet ;  it  is  very 
ugly,  bold,  and  swift,  and  opens  its  huge  jaws 
in  fight  like  the  hippopotamus.  It  yields  a 
very  fine,  pure  oil,  which  is  obtained  in  cells 
near  the  brain,  arul  is  procured  by  boring 
the  scull.  On  the  coast  of  Newfoundland, 
in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  on  the 
Labrador  shore,  cetacea  of  all  sizes  are  seen, 
from  the  physeter  malar,  or  great  finned 
cachelot  whale,  with  its  huge  back  fin,  like 
the  mast  of  a  ship,  down  to  the  porpoise. 
The  whale  fishing  is  now  becoming  an  im- 
portant banch  of  trade  for  the  colony.  The 
nionadons  or  narwals,  the  unicorns  of  the 
deep,  arc  furiiislicd  with  a  piercer  or  tusk, 
and    called    sword    fish ;     some    ai'C    single- 


swordcd,  13  to  16  feet  long,  others  double 
sworded,  12  to  25  feet  long.  The  Esqui- 
maux value  their  flesh  and  oil  as  aperients. 
The  sword  grampus,  a  species  of  dolphin, 
has  a  singular  scimitar-shaped  high  dorsal 
fin ;  long,  bony,  and  broad  at  the  base.  He 
is  about  30  feet  in  length,  ferocious,  has  90 
cylindrical  teeth,  1^  inches  above  the  gum, 
and  a  fierce  persecutor  of  the  whale  and 
seal.  In  Sir  R.  Bonnycastle's  volumes  there 
is  a  detailed  and  very  interesting  account  of 
the  cetacea,  of  which  tribe  the  author  seems 
to  have  acquired  much  information  in  the 
Arctic  and  Northern  Atlantic  seas. 

Fish. — The  banks  of  Newfoundland  swarm 
with  almost  every  variety  of  the  finny  tribe, 
of  which  the  smaller  sorts  serve  as  food  for 
the  omuiverous  cod.  "  The  incredible  shoals 
of  lance,  a  small,  elongated,  silvery,  eel-like 
creature,  the  interminable  armies  of  migra- 
tory herrings,  the  hosts  of  capehn  which  are 
met  with  in  their  several  seasons,  cause  the 
seas  to  boil  and  glitter  in  their  rapid  paths, 
producing  the  efi'ects  of  currents  upon  the 
bosom  of  the  tranquil  deep."  The  locusts 
that  darken  the  air,  in  the  countries  subject 
to  their  devastation,  are  not  to  be  compared 
in  numbers  to  the  periodical  journeyers  of 
the  Newfoundland  seas.  The  capelin,  {salmo 
arctims,)  which  is  the  great  object  of  attrac- 
tion to  the  cod,  whale,  &c.,  is  about  seven 
inches  long,  with  a  slight,  elegantly-shaped 
body,  greenish  back,  and  silver  belly,  and 
some  of  their  scales  tinged  with  red.  The 
male  fish  has  a  rough  fascia,  beset  with  mi- 
nute pyramidic  scales,  standing  upright,  like 
a  pile  of  plush  above  the  lateral  fins.  Sir 
R.  Bonnycastle  says,  that  when  the  female 
seeks  the  shore  for  the  purpose  of  depositing 
spawn,  she  is  taken  between  two  of  these 
ridged  males,  and  they  all  three  rush  vio- 
lently onwards,  the  compression  excluding 
the  ova :  two,  three,  and  even  as  many  as 
ten  have  been  observed  thus  glued  together 
by  these  villous  crests.  The  eggs  are  depo- 
sited among  the  smaller  fuci  and  confervae, 
on  which  they  feed.  The  dorsal  fin  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  back;  tail  forked;  scales 
minute.  In  taste,  it  resembles  the  smelt. 
This  beautiful  little  fish,  in  June,  and  early 
in  July,  crowds  into  the  shores  of  New- 
foundland in  countless  myriads  to  spawn. 
Wherever  there  is  a  strip  of  beach  at  the 
head  of  a  bay,  every  rolling  wave  strews 
the  sand  witl>  hundreds  of  capelin,  leap- 
ing and  glancing  in  the  sun  till  the  next 
wave  sweeps  them  oft'  and  de|)osits  a  fresh 
multitude ;    the   white    foam,  and    the  glit- 
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tcring  colours  of  the  fish,  form  a  beautiful 
sight. 

Mr.  Anspach,  who  resided  in  Conception 
Bay,  thus  describes  the  arrival  of  a  capcliu 
schule,  or  shoal : — 

"  It  is  impossible  to  conceive,  much  more  to  de- 
scribe, the  splendid  appearance,  on  a  beautiful  moon- 
light night,  at  this  time.  Then  its  vast  surface  is 
completely  covered  with  myriads  of  fishes,  of  various 
kinds  and  sizes,  all  actively  engaged,  either  in  pur- 
suing or  avoifling  each  other ;  the  whales,  alternately 
rising  and  plunging,  throwing  into  the  air  spouts  of 
water ;  the  cod-fish,  bounding  above  the  waves,  and 
reflecting  the  light  of  the  moon  from  their  silvery 
surface;  the  capelins,  hurrying  ;Lw;iy  in  immense 
shoals,  to  seek  a  refuge  cm  tlic  -Ihur,  where  each 
retiring  wave  leaves  multiimlrs  slJ|i|,ing  upon  the 
sand,  an  easy  jjrey  to  the  wdinm  ;iikI  cliildren,  who 
stand  there  with  barrows  and  l)uckets,  ready  to  seize 
upon  the  precious  and  ])lentiful  booty;  whilst  the 
fishermen,  in  their  skiffs,  with  nets  made  for  that 
purpose,  are  industriously  employed  in  securing  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  this  valuable  bait  for  their 
fishery." 

There  are  several  varieties  of  the  cod-fish 
on  the  Newfoundland  shores  ;  the  principal 
fish  caught  is  like  the  gadus  morrhua  of  Lin- 
niEus,  or  ash-coloured  cod ;  the  gadus  carbo- 
narius  or  coal  cod  (seyfish  of  Norway)  is 
largely  dispersed,  and  the  best  eating  of  the 
two ;  it  sometimes  weighs  20  or  30  pounds. 
The  fish  caught  on  the  bank  are  supposed  to 
be  better  than  the  shore  fish.  The  bait 
used  for  the  cod,  when  taken  with  hook  and 
line,  is  the  capelin ;  when  the  capelin  leaves 
in  August,  the  young  squids  or  cuttle-fish 
are  caught  up  for  bait,  and  when  their  season 
is  over,  the  autumnal,  or  "  fall,"  herrings  are 
used;  shell-fish,  both  fresh  and  salted,  is  used 
for  the  hook.  Sometimes  food  is  so  abundant, 
the  fish  will  not  bite ;  they  are  then  taken 
with  a  jigger  or  plummet  of  lead,  armed  with 
hooks,  and  drawn  quickly  up  and  down  in 
the  water,  by  which  the  cod  is  attracted  and 
struck  ^vitli  the  hook  as  he  swims  round  the 
jigger ;  this  mode  is  deemed  objectionable, 
as  more  fish  are  wounded  than  caught.  In 
some  places  the  cod  is  taken  in  nets  or  sieves. 
The  cod  fishing  closes  in  September ;  the 
quantity  one  man  may  catch  during  the 
season  is  very  great,  as  the  fishers  say  they 
have  the  chance  every  day  of  catching  five 
pounds  worth  of  fish.  A  quintal  of  dry  fish 
is  made  from  about  300  weight  of  "  green" 
or  fresh  fish,  and  the  quintal  is  worth  about 
15s.,  consequently  it  would  require  a  man  to 
catch  nearly  a  ton  weight  to  produce  a  quan- 
tity of  the  value  of  .€5 :  in  other  words  he 
must  catch  224  cod  of  an  average  weight 
of  10  pounds  each,  in  one  day.  The  wages 
are  generally  £20  for  the  summer,  or  five 


or  six  active  individuals  club  together  and 
catch  cod  to  the  value  of  .£100.  Some 
families  do  not  cure  the  fish  themselves,  but 
take  it  as  it  is  caught  to  the  stores  of  mer- 
chants, whose  men  cure  it  for  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  stores.  The  cod  constitutes  the 
wealth  of  Newfoundland  ;  notwithstanding 
the  myriads  which  have  been  taken  by 
Europeans  during  the  last  two  centuries,  it 
seems  as  abundant  as  when  the  banks  were 
first  visited.  So  prolific  is  the  fish,  that  the 
spawn  of  a  single  cod  if  unmolested,  would, 
it  is  supposed,  in  a  few  years  fill  the  ocean. 
Salmon  fishing  is  followed  during  the  sum- 
mer by  several  families;  the  dog  fish  is 
caught  for  the  sake  of  the  oil  contained  in 
his  liver ;  the  herring  fishery  is  increasing, 
and  the  capelin  is  used  for  the  food  of  man, 
as  well  as  for  bait  for  the  cod.  Of  22  known 
kinds  of  mackerel  only  one  frequents  the 
arctic  regions.  The  yellow  mackerel,  which 
abounds  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  is  sup- 
posed to  cross  the  Atlantic  from  the  African 
coast.  The  gigantic  mackerel  or  tunny  fish 
is  occasionally  taken.  Herrings  appear  in 
vast  numbers.  The  mullet  [mullen  barba- 
tus  and  ruber),  frequent  the  coasts.  The 
lance  is  a  long  thin  fish  like  a  sand  eel ;  the 
sea  on  the  banks  sometimes  seems  alive 
with  this  little  creature,  which  serves  many 
other  fish  for  food.  The  lakes  and  rivers  in 
the  interior  contain  excellent  fish,  so  that 
the  inhabitants  possess  at  least  abundance 
of  this  description  of  food,  on  which  all  the 
animals  in  the  island,  from  the  cow  down  to 
the  domestic  poultry,  feed. 

Agriculture. — The  governor.  Sir  G.  Le 
Marchant,  has  devoted  great  attention  to 
this  subject ;  and  his  report  to  Earl  Grey, 
in  1848,  is  very  valuaijlo.  It  shows  that 
Newfoundland  has  not  the  inhospitable  cli- 
mate and  barren  soil  which  has  long  been 
supposed  peculiar  to  the  place  : — 

"  It  may  be  said  that  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 


made   little 


prog 


in  Newfoundland   until 


after  the  peace  with  France  in  1811.  The  sole 
occupation  of  the  resident  inhabitants  was  confined 
to  the  fishery;  an  opinion  generally  prevailed,  that 


the  soil  and  climate  raised  impassable  barriers  to 
agriculture.  It  was  further  considered,  that  the  en- 
couragement of  settlement  and  agriculture,  even  if  it 
were  practicable,  would  be  injurious  to  the  interests 
of  the  fishery;  in  consequence,  every  obstruction  and 
impediment  was  thrown  in  its  way.  It  was  an  offence 
against  the  laws  of  the  fisheiy  to  clear,  to  inhabit, 
or  to  cultivate  the  waste  lands  of  Newfoundland. 
Before  that  period  there  may  have  been  some  few 
gardens  for  vegetables,  and  a  few  spots  of  land  cleared 
for  raising  potatoes.  Farming,  as  an  occupation,  or 
as  a  means  of  employment  or  subsistence,  was  un- 
known. The  first  relaxation  was  made  in  the  olden 
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system  regarding  the  land  in  1815,  by  governor  Sir 
Richard  Keats ;  he  was  authorized  to  make  small 
grants  of  land,  limited  from  two  to  four  acres.  Many 
lots  of  ground,  now  so  valuable  in  the  vicinity  of  St. 
.Tdlm's,  wiiu  u'lanted  during  his  government.  From 
|sis  tn  isiil,  governor  Sir  Charles  Hamilton,  the 
tii-t  n  villi  ill  i;iivernor,  made  some  larger  grants  of 
h.n.l.  anil  iin  mure  favourable  terms. 

••  Sir  Tliomas  Cochrane  comnKiiced  liis  govern- 
ment in  1825.  Immediately  on  his  arrival  lie  entered 
warmly  into  the  subject  of  the  agiiciiltura!  iniiimve- 
ments'of  the  colony;  made  liberal  grants  of  land 
from  500  to  250  acres.  During  his  government,  the 
first  main  road  that  was  opened  in  the  island,  the 
road  from  St.  John's  to  Portugal  Cove,  was  projected 
and  completed.  Much  land  was  cleared,  and  very 
considerable  progress  made  in  agricultural  improve- 
ment. 

"  His  excellency  Captain  Prescott  followed  in  his 
foulsii'|is,  he  i;ave  every  facility  and  every  encourage- 
nii  nt  in  his  |ii)\ver  to  the  general  clearance  and  cidti- 
vatiiiii  lit'  thi  land.  Through  his  recommendation  to 
Her  Majesty's  government,  much  of  the  obstructions 
that  remained  to  the  obtaining  of  land  was  removed, 
and  it  may  be  said,  that  during  his  government,  hun- 
dreds of  poor  industrious  persons  were  located  on 
land  which  now  affords  a  comfortable  support  to 
themselves  and  families.  The  large  amount  of  ap- 
propriations, during  his  government,  for  the  forma- 
tion of  roads,  greatly  facilitated  the  progress  of  agri- 
culture ;  not  only  the  margins  of  the  various  roads 
branching  from  St.  John's,  but  likewise  in  Conception 
Bay,  Trinity  Bay,  Bonavista,  Ferryland,  Prepassey, 
St."  Mary's,  Placentia,  Burin,  and  in  all  the  inhabited 
districts  of  the  island,  no  matter  where,  a  road  was 
opened;  cultivation  and  population  was  certain  to 
follow  in  its  course. 

During  the  administration  of  his  successor.  Sir 
John  Harvey,  large  votes  were  recommended  to  the 
Assembly  for  roads  and  bridges.  These  public  im- 
provements rapidly  progressed,  as  a  matter  of  course 
cultivation  and  settlement  followed.  The  land,  par- 
ticularly in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  John's,  doubled 
in  value.  Agriculture  became  a  recognised  and  most 
important  branch  of  industry,  a  source  of  employ- 
ment and  subsistence  to  a  large  portion  of  the  people. 
"  At  present  it  will  be  scarcely  considered  neces- 
sary to  adduce  arguments  or  proofs  as  to  the  capa- 
bility of  the  soil  of  Newfoundland  for  agricultural 
purposes,  as  a  general  principle  it  may  be  safely  laid 
down  that  in  no  case  where  due  skill  and  industry 
have  been  employed,  have  they  failed  to  repay  the 
husbandman's  toil.  Farms  have  been  successfully 
cultivated  in  the  districts  of  St.  John's,  Trinity,  Bo- 
navista, Conception  Bay,  St.  Mary's,  Placentia,  Burin, 
Fortune  Bay.  And  in  every  part  of  the  island, 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  potatoes,  turnips,  have  been  pro- 
duced of  the  best  quality. 

"  It  may  be  said  without  fear  of  contradiction  that 
in  no  instance,  when  industry  and  skill  1i:im'  linn 
used  in  clearing  and  cultiv:itiiiL;  tlic  soil  nl'  .\i  u  iiiiiinl 
land,  has  it  failed  to  make  an  aiii|ilr  n  r-  iii|m  hi. 
The  most  successful  cultivalnr  is  ihc  man  w  Im  »iiik, 
himself.  The  cultivators  of  small  iiniliiin^  nl  i;riMnid 
were  truly  the  pioneers,  who  were  llrsi  in  niakiiii,'  in- 
roads on  the  wilderness.  The  judii  ions  i  xinnililure 
of  capital  will  also  meet  a  prolitable  and  certain 
return. 

"  When  it  is  taken  into  consideration  the  diffi- 
culties and  prejudices  that  the  cultivator  of  the  soil 
hud  to  contend  with,  the  surprise  should  be,  not  the 


slow  progress  that  agriculture  has  made,  but  that  so 
much  has  been  accomplished.  Necessity,  more  than 
choice,  drove  the  inhabitants  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil.  As  long  as  the  fisheries  made  such  profitable 
'turns,  and  enabled  the  fisherman  to  support  himself 
id  family  for  the  whole  year  from  the  fruits  of  a  few 
onths'  employment  in  the  fishery,  he  never  would 
iluntiirily  turn  to  the  laborious  task  of  clearing  tlie 
ildirnLss.  The  unequal  competition  of  the  French 
111  tlu-  Americans  reduced  the  profits  in  the  fishery; 
srarti.ly  jjaid  its  own  expenses.  The  only  alter- 
ative left  to  the  inhabitants  was  either  to  emigrate 
or  to  cultivate  the  soil.  Whatever  proportion  of  the 
fisheries  that  remain  to  the  British  has  been  pre- 
served by  the  auxiliary  support  which  the  inhabitants 
were  enabled  to  obtain  from  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
"  The  cost  of  grubbing  up  and  cultivating  the  waste 
land  of  this  country  must  necessarily  vary  much 
according  to  the  quality  and  condition  of  the  land 
itself  and  its  locality.  That  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
town  of  St.  John's  has  more  of  rocks  and  stones  on 
the  surface  than  in  some  other  parts  of  the  district, 
and  the  cost  of  grubbing,  clearing  rocks  and  stones, 
burning  stumps  and  roots,  ploughing,  harrowing,  and 
manuring  fnr  a  cro])  cannot  be  .safely  calculated  at 
less  than  £13  sterling  per  acre,  out  of  which  may  be 
deducted  the  net  value  of  a  fair  crop  of  oats,  potatoes, 
or  turnips,  which  the  land  will  yield  the  first  year 
from  the  manure  and  burnt  ashes.  In  some  other 
parts  of  the  district  land  may  be  doubtless  grubbed 
up  and  cultivated  at  much  less  expense,  being  com- 
paratively free  from  stones,  and  requiring  little  labour 
previously  to  the  plough  being  used.  It  may  be 
observed  that  the  land  in  this  portion  of  the  island  is, 
generally  speaking,  of  a  light,  gravelly  nature,  easy 
to  work  and  cultivate,  soon  warming  with  the  heat 
of  the  summer,  and  quick  :r.  forcing  fonvard  the 
crops  when  planted.  On  the  other  hand,  it  appears 
to  require  a  liberal  supply  of  manure  to  put  it  in  con- 
dition, and  from  its  porous  nature,  repeated  applica- 
tions of  manure  are  desirable  until  the  land  is  laid 
down  to  grass,  which  yields  crops  of  iiay,  of  great 
abundance,  as  also  of  excellent  quality.  When 
again  ploughed,  it  is  generally  much  improved  in 
texture  and  quality,  and  will  carry  grain  crops  well, 
especially  if  a  small  supply  of  lime  be  harrowed  into 
the  surface,  for  this  latter  article  is  at  present  too 
dear  to  admit  of  the  free  use  of  it  as  in  England. 
At  no  distant  ijeriod  it  may  be  hoped  we  shall  have 
plenty  of  lime  brought  from  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, where  it  exists  in  great  abundance. 

""  The  grain  cro])s  of  last  vcar,  though  in  some  in- 
stances sown  laic,  all  aiisw.r'.'il  r.niaikably  well.  The 
govcrniir  Has  assurnl  mi  antlmrity  that  could  be 
relieil  mi,  llut  mi  mir  nl'  tlir  larnis  in  the  vicinity  of 
this  tiiHM,  twi.  Iiiislii  Is  and  two  gallons  of  beer  barley 
were,  on  ilir  llMli  May,  sown  upon  three-quarters 
of  an  airr  ol  |iiilatii  land,  and  from  it  were  threshed 
■12  luislirls  iif  iMilloiit  qualilv,  being  at  the  rate  of 
.-.i;  lin.lii  K  prr  a.  re.  Of  which  :!0  bushels  were  sold 
ai  .IV  (■iiiiiiHV  |Mi'  bnsliil  tor  malting  and  brewing, 
ami  tlir  riii|i  paid  llir  party  better  than  any  crop 
giiiHii  mi  an  ecinal  spai  e  of  land  for  many  years. 
Wlieat  has  also  been  known  on  another  farm  in  this 
neighbourhood  to  produce  at  the  rate  of  50  bushels 
per  acre,  and  this  is  a  heavy  crop  for  any  country. 
This  large  produce  may  be  m  a  great  degree  attri- 
buted to  the  repeated  applications  of  fish  and  other 
manures  to  the  previous  crops  of  ])otatoes. 

"In  the  past  year,  1796  acres  of  land  have  been 
sold,  the  price  at  auction  averaging  about  10s.  pei 
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acre.  The  number  of  separate  grants,  into  which 
these  lands  were  divided,  amounted  to  176.  Large 
supplies  of  seed  (wheat,  barley,  and  oats,)  have  been 
imported  by  tlie  government,  as  well  as  vegetable 
imd  various  sorts  of  garden  seeds ;  these  will  be  dis- 
iributed  in  the  course  of  this  spring  amongst  the 
cultivators  of  land  in  the  colony ;  and  a  committee 
of  gentlemen  is  appointed,  to  whom  such  distriliution 
has  been  entrusted.  In  the  hope  of  adding  a  stimulus 
iind  an  encouragement  to  the  further  cultivtitinn  of 
the  soil,  as  also  of  inducing  the  working  farmers  to 
avail  themselves  of  these  opportunities,  prizes  have 
been  offered  for  the  clearance  and  planting  of  new 
virgin  land ;  as  also  for  the  best  crops  of  wheat, 
barley,  and  oats. 

"  Two  mills,  adapted  for  the  grinding  of  meal  as 
well  as  grain,  have  likewise,  with  the  assistance  of 
government,  been  established;  the  one  in  this  town, 
and  the  other  in  Conception  Bay.  By  a  steady  pcr- 
'ieverance  on  the  part  of  the  people  in  the  prosicutinn 
of  measures  such  as  these,  abundance  and  plenty  will 
iigain  be  restored  to  this  island,  and  the  more  general 
extension  of  agriculture  will,  I  am  confident,  be 
attended  with  vast  benefits  to  the  present  and  future 
generations  of  Newfoundland. 

"  Horticultural. — It  has  been  frequently  remarked 
by  strangers  as  well  as  residents,  that  the  culinary 
vegetables  grown  here  are  not  inferior  to  the  best  of 
llieir  kinds  in  Europe,  doubtless  owing  to  the  rapidity 
with  which  vegetation  takes  place,  when  the  frigid 
temperature  of  winter  is  dispelled  by  the  genial  heat 
of  summer  weather,  a  change  which,  some  seasons, 
occurs  very  suddenly.  All  ordinary  garden  vege- 
tables are  grown  with  as  little  trouble  as  in  England. 
Among  those  most  commonly  cultivated  are  lettuce, 
endive,  radish,  asparagus,  seakale,  beets,  turnips, 
cabbages,  cauliflowers,  peas,  beans,  both  French  and 
broad,  all  of  which  attain  maturity  with  common 
care,  although,  in  very  few  instances,  have  they  much 
of  that  skill  and  good  management  bestowed  upon 
them  which,  in  gardens  in  England,  appears  almost 
a  matter  of  course. 

"  Melons  and  cucumbers  are  grown  every  year  in 
slight  hotbeds,  and  the  latter  may  be  transplanted 
from  the  seed-bed  to  the  open  air,  where  they  will 
generally  produce  abundantly.  Turnips,  cabbages, 
and  all  of  the  Brassica  tribe,  have,  in  the  early 
stages,  numei'dus  ciuinius  in  the  turnip-fly,  eater- 
pillars,  \-c. :  liut.  iiiiU'|iundently  of  this,  the  climate 
.md  Mill  are  tilted  \it  produce  large  crops  of  them. 
It  may  be  obserxeil,  tliat  many  of  the  perennial  and 
other  herbaceous  plants  of  Britain  bear  the  severity 
of  the  Newfoundland  winter  well,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  the  polyanthus,  pansy,  and  sweet  Wil- 
liam, also  pinks  and  carnations  generally ;  and  among 
bulbous  roots,  all  kinds  of  lily,  even  the  white  lily, 
tulip,  hyacinths,  <S:c.,  are  rarely  known  to  fail,  though 
kept  in  the  ground  all  winter. 

"  Of  fruit  trees,  those  of  the  more  hardy  kinds, 
and  which  produce  their  fruit  at  an  early  season,  of 
course  answer  best.  The  climate  is  well  adapted  to 
gooseberries  and  currants  of  every  variety,  and  they 
produce  abujulant  crops  almost  invariably.  The 
insect  tribe  alone  seems  inimical  to  them,  and  the 
trees  are  frequently  divested  of  their  foliage  by  cater- 
pillars, except  in  low  or  moist  situations,  where  these 
trees  generally  succeed  best.  Cherries  of  most  kinds 
also  bear  the  climate,  and  produce  well;  but  the 
Kentish  and  Mayduke  may  be  relied  on  as  standing 
the  climate,  and  bearing  fruit  as  well  as  in  England. 
"With  respect   to   apples,  pears,  and  plums,  the 


early  varieties  only  may  be  considered  as  well  adapted. 
Plums  of  many  kinds,  and  damsons  have  been  grown 
for  many  years  in  Conception  Bay,  as  well  as  in  St. 
John's.  The  earliest  kinds  rijieii,  and  llie  late  stirts 
answer  for  culinary  piirpn-,.s.  l!a^]ilH  iiiesatnl  straw- 
berries succeed  a-^  well  !]■  i'^-  as  in  any  iMinilr\  :  they 
are,  in  fact,  indigenous,  and  are  linind  wild  in  con- 
siderable quantities.  The  cultivated  kinds  rarely,  if 
ever,  fail  to  yield  fruit,  and  the  strawberries  are 
remarkable  for  abundant  produce  and  fine  flavour." 

The  honourable  P.  Morris,  treasurer  of 
Newfoundland,  who  has  paid  much  attention 
to  the  affairs  of  the  island,  says,  in  refer- 
ence to  tillage — 

"  If  agriculture  has  rapidly  advanced  in  the  worst 
and  most  sterile  part  of  the  island,  and  has  been  found 
most  remunerative  to  those  engaged  in  it,  there  can 
he  no  doubt  of  it  succeeding  in  parts  where  the  soil 
and  climate  are  more  favourable.  Tlie  question  does 
not  rest  on  speculation  or  problematical  opinions. 
Some  of  the  finest  and  most  productive  farms  are  in 
successful  occupation  and  cultivation  in  the  various 
remote  districts  of  the  island. 

"  The  best  practical  proof  of  the  capabilities  of  the 
soil  of  Newfoundland  for  agricultural  purposes  is  to 
be  found  in  the  census  returns  of  1836  and  1845. 

"  There  is  no  means  of  accurately  ascertaining  the 
extent  of  land  cultivated  and  annual  produce  before 
the  year  1836,  in  which  year,  under  a  local  Act,  the 
following  returns  were  made  : — 

RETURNS  FOR  1836. 

24,117  acres  of  land  in  possession. 

ll,0G2i  ditto  in  cultivation,  at  £20  per  acre  £221,250 


1,559  horses,  at  £10 

5,832  neat  cattle,  at  £5 

6,923  sheep,  at  20s 

Goats  not  taken  in  the  return  of  the  year, 
say  4,000  at  20s 


15,590 
29,160 
2,943 
4,379 

4,000 


Anmial  Prndiice.  

1,168,127   bushels   of   potatoes,   equal   to 

467,250  4-5  barrels,  at  5s £116,812 

10,310bushelsof  grain,  at3s 1,546 

6,975  tons  of  hay,  at  £5 34.875 

Increase  of  stock,  calves,  sheep,  &c.,  &c.    .  8,000 

IMilk,  butter,  &c.,  &c 20,000 

Vegetables,  garden  stuffs,  &c 10,000 


£191,233 


RETURNS  FOR  1845. 

i  of  land  in  possession. 


83,435  i 

29,6561  acres  of  land  in  cultivation,  at  £20  £598.125 

2,409  horses,  at  £10 24,090 

8,135  neat  cattle,  at  £5 40.675 

5,750  sheep,  at  20s 5,750 

5,077  hogs,  at  30s 7,615 

5,791  goats,  at  20s 5,791 

£682,046 


Annual  Produce. 
341,341  barrels  of  potatoes,  at  5s. 
11,695  bushels  of  grain,  at  3s.       .     . 
11,013  tons  oFliiiN  a;nl  W^r.^h^r.  at  £5 
Increase  of  stoi  i  .  .     -     .        •  y.  i:c. 
Milk,  butter.  pMi  i      ,  .     .      \>'. 
Garden  stufl's,  vi  ^^  i.iM-  -.  .\i  .  .     .     . 


85,535 
1,754 
55.065 
15,000 
30,000 
15,000 
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tural  stock,  in  1  n 
of  land  in  culti\. 
£677,046   10s. 
tion,  and  agriculi 
to   1845,   £399,3 


Estimated  value  of  Land  in  cultivation,  and  Agri- 
cultural Stock,  showiny  the  increase  in  nine  years. — 
Estimated  value  of  land  in  cultivation,  and  agricul- 
JTT.i^T''  lOv. ;  estimated  value 
^  iiltural  stock,  in  1.S45, 
■  '■■■M-  of  land  in  cultiva- 
^'||^,  ill  nine  years,  from  1836 
Annual  jjroduce  for  the  year 
1836,  £191,234  4s.;  annual  produce  for  the  year  1845, 
£202,354  10s.  Increase  in  annual  value  of  produce, 
£11,120  6s. 

"  There  must  be  some  material  error  in  the  returns, 
either  for  the  year  1836  or  1845,  in  respect  to  the 
produce.  In  the  former  year,  with  only  11,062^ 
acres  of  land  in  cultivation,  the  quantity  of  potatoes 
is  given  at  467,250,485  barrels.  In  1845,'  with  29656^ 
acres  in  cultivation,  there  is  given  only  341,341  bar- 
rels, showing  a  deficiency  of  potatoes  in  the  latter 
year  to  the  extent  of  12o,909  barrels,  which,  valuing 
at  5s.  per  barrel,  amounts  to  £31,975  5s.  This,  added 
to  the  estimated  value  of  the  annual  produce  for 
1845,  supposing  the  potato  crop  of  that  year  to 
have  equalled  the  produce  for  1836,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  whatever  of  it  having  far-  exceeded  it,  the  an- 
nual value  of  agricultural  productions  for  1845  would 
amount  to  the  sum  of  £233,329  15s. 

"  The  produce  may  appear  excessive  in  reference  to 
the  limited  amount  of  land  in  cultivation  ;  but  it 
must  be  taken  into  account  that  a  great  portion  of  it 
is  cultivated  as  garden  ground,  highly  manured  with 
fish  offal.  The  produce  is  abundant,  particularly  of 
potatoes,  the  gi-eat  object  with  all  the  small  occu- 
piers, who  compose  a  vast  majority  of  the  whole. 
The  estimate  of  the  value  of  land,  at  £20  per  acre, 
and  of  stock,  without  taking  into  account  the  land  in 
occupation  but  not  cleared,  nearly  £700,000,  would 
startle  those  who  have  not  turned  their  attention  to 


the  subject.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  but  not  more  curious 
than  true,  that  the  depression  of  the  fisheries,  and 
the  consequent  distress  of  the  people  of  Newfound- 
land, have  forced  into  existence,  a  capital,  a  perma- 
nent capital,  almost  equal  in  amount  to  the  whole 
value  of  ships,  boats,  and  fishery  stock,  in  the  palmy 
days  of  monopoly,  at  any  period  for  centuries  past. 
What  has  yet  been  done  only  forms  a  nucleus  for 
further  advancement ;  and,  in  all  probability,  before 
another  quarter  of  a  century  passes  over  the  heads  of 
the  present  generation,  the  agricultural  capital  of 
Newfoundland,  with  other  products  of  industry,  will 
exceed  many  times  the  amount  of  any  capital  in- 
vested in  the  fisheries ;  and  what  is  better,  unlike 
that  capital,  it  cannot,  when  increased  in  bulk,  be 
removed  by  migratory  birds  of  passage,  to  increase 
the  stock  and  improve  the  condition  of  every  other 
country  but  that  in  which  it  was  produced." 

The  total  number  of  acres  of  land  granted 
is  about  23,400;  and  sold,  11,528.  The 
quantity  ungrantcd  cannot  be  correctly  ascer- 
tained. The  number  of  grants  under  100 
acres,  in  1848,  in  the  central  district,  was 
50;  acres,  947.  Northern,  10;  acres,  242. 
Southern,  15;  acres,  152.  The  census  of 
1836  states  the  number  of  horses  then  in 
the  island,  1,551;  neat  cattle,  6,136;  sheep, 
2,995  ;  hogs,  3,261 .  The  returns  of  produce 
are  imperfectly  given  for  the  several  districts. 

The  census  of  1845  does  not  supply  any 
information  relative  to  the  quantity  of  land 
under  different  crops ;  but  it  furnishes  the 
following  detail : — 


District. 

Acres 
under 
crop. 

Acres  un- 
mentioned 

Horses. 

Horned 
Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Goats. 

Oats. 

Potatoes. 

Hay. 

Straw 

and 

Fodder. 

St.  John's 

Conception  Bay     .     .     . 
Trinity  Bay      .     .     .     . 
Bonavista  Bay .... 
Twillingate  and  Fogo    . 
Ferryland     ...".. 
Placeutia  and  St.  Mary's 

Fortune  Bay     '.'.'.'. 

19,099 

3,798 

1,079 

612 

406 

1,202 

2,200 

1,347 

212 

41,078 

4,579 

399 

196 

181 

1,073 

2,072 

484 

115 

771 
949 
121 
52 
5 
176 
245 
85 
5 

1,307 
1,576 
997 
505 
276 
607 
1,618 
889 
360 

... 

2,243 
179 
243 
38 
315 

1,938 
127 
439 

1,125 

2,944 

187 

680 

338 

276 

226 

8 

7 

Bushels. 

3,346 

6,788 

8 

272 

14 

556 

588 

20 

3 

Bushels. 
48,543 

15-.',878 
29,628 
25,971 
13,682 
28,556 
28,759 
11,081 
2,067 

Tons. 

3,469 

2,108 
516 
356 
51 
878 

1,557 
777 
174 

Tons. 
844 
221 
3 
11 
2 
37 
16 

Totals     .     . 

29,654 

52,605 

2,409 

8,135 

5,750 

5,791 

11,6^5 

341,165 

9,886 

1,127 

There  is  no  estabhshed  market  for  agri- 
cultural produce,  and  comparatively  little  is 
sold,  the  greater  part  being  consumed  by 
the  growers.  The  average  value  of  the  crops 
is — oats,  2s.  to  2s.  Qd. ;  potatoes,  Is.  3rf.  to 
turnips.   Is.  to  Is.  ^d.  per  bushel; 


liay,  £4  to  £5  per  ton;  outer  fodder,  50s.  to 
C3  per  ton. 

In  1776  a  copper  mine  was  discovered 
and  worked  for  a  short  time  near  Shoal 
Bay,  about  15  miles  from  St.  John's.  Some 
quarries  of  hmestoiie  liavc  also  Ixx-n  foutid  ; 
ill  one  at  Canada  liarbour,  on  what  is  called 


the  French  coast,  the  stone  is  said  to  be  of 
excellent  quality. 

Manufactures. — The  number  of  vessels 
built  at  St.  John's,  in  1848,  was  19;  ton- 
nage, 794.  There  are  in  the  capital  two 
corn  mills,  one  saw  and  one  bone  mill,  a  gas 
manufactory,  an  iron  foundry,  and  a  brewery. 

Prices  of  produce  and  mcrchaiulize  in 
1848. — Wheaten  flour,  per  bushel,  35«.  to 
40s.;  wheaten  bread,  per  ]h.,2d.;  horned 
cattle,  £8  to  £12;  horses,  €15;  sheep,  15s. 
in  July,  35.9.  in  January;  goats,  20s.  to  25s.; 
swiiic,  ill/,  per  11).;   milk,    per  (juart,    S^d.  to 
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5d.;  butter,  fresh,  Is.  Gd.  to  2s.;  ditto  salt, 
9d.;  cheese,  5d.;  beef,  5d.  to  7d.;  nuitton, 
66?.  to  8^;.;  pork,  5d.  to  7d.  per  lb.;  rice, 
25s.  to  28s.  per  cwt. ;  coffee,  7d. ;  tea,  2s.  per 
lb.;  sugar,  35s.  per  cwt.;  salt,  7s.  Gd.  to  10s. 
for  8  bushels ;  wine,  per  gallon,  7s.  Gd. ; 
brandy,  12.*.  Gd.  to  Ik.  fid.;  lieer,  per  hogs- 
head, GOs. ;  tobacco,  7d.  to  8rf.  per  11). 

Wages  for  labour. — Domestic,  £20  to  £30 
per  annum ;  predial,  £18  to  £25 ;  trades, 
5s.  to  6s.  Gd.  per  diem. 

Fisheries. — The  official  report  of  the  gover- 
nor, in  1848,  on  the  subject,  contains  some 
interesting  facts ;  and  first  with  regard  to  the 
seal  fishery : — 

"The  capture  of  the  seal  for  the  sake  of  its  skin, 
and  the  oil  that  is  produced  from  its  fat,  has  been 
an  object  to  the  inliabitants  from  its  earliest  settle- 
ment, either  by  means  of  nets  along  its  shores,  or  by- 
vessels  proceeding  to  the  fields  of  ice  that  annually 
drift  from  the  arctic  regions.  No  date  can  be  as- 
signed wlien  nets  were  first  introduced  ;  but  the  fishery 
by  this  means  was  carried  on  to  some  considerable 
extent  on  that  part  of  the  eastern  coast  wliich  was 
ceded  to  the  French  at  the  close  of  the  last  war ;  but 
now  very  few  establishments  exist  in  Newfoundland; 
but  there  are  still  some  of  considerable  extent  on  the 
coasts  of  Labrador,  and  in  the  straits  of  Belle  Isle. 

"The  prosecution  of  the  seal  tish(>i-y  liv  vcssfls  is 
quite  of  a  modern  date,  it  beiu^- nnly  .'i  I  \c,irs  :in.i 
that  the  first  vessel  sailed  on  this  rxpiMiiiii.n,  ami  ll 
lias  in  this  short  period  arrived  at  il^  |iirsriii  ixtnit, 
and  now  gives  employment  to  ne:ii-  I  l.iiiii)  mrii.  actu- 
ally engaged  in  catching  the  seal,  and  i  in|ilciys  340 
vessels,  of  the  aggregate  burthen  ><(  L'li.siiii  mhis,  new 
measurement.  In  1793  a  merchant  nf  St.  John's 
commenced  it  by  fitting  out  two  small  vessels,  of 
about  45  tons  each,  which  sailed  the  first  week  in 
April,  and  were  very  successful,  one  returning  with 
over  800  seals,  and  the  other  with  not  quite  so  many. 

"In  the  year  1796  four  vessels  sailed  from  St. 
John's,  and  a  few  from  Conception  Bay ;  originally 
the  vessels  engaged  in  this  fishery  were  of  a  small 
description,  even  open  boats  that  were  employed  in 
the  cod  fishery  of  30  tons,  and  even  less,  were  sent 
out  on  this  hazardous  voyage,  and  a  few  rarely  ex- 
ceeded 50  tons,  with  a  crew  of  11  men,  but  they 
gradually  increased  in  size,  and  the  number  of  hands 
sent  in  them.  In  fact  there  was  for  a  long  period  a 
jirejudice  of  employing  vessels  over  60  tons,  as  they 
were  considered  ton  large  and  too  hoavv  to  nrnsccute 
the  fisluiv  su,'ce..-rullv;  this  prrjudir,'  .Ai^lrd  even 
so  lato  as  tin.  vrai-  ISIT,,  wInn  Uvi,  \rss,.N  ,,1  I'JO  tons 
each  were  l.nilt  in  t'ouevption  Bay  .•x])ri'ssly  for  the 
seal  fishery.  Both  of  these  vessels  were  very  fortu- 
nate the  first  time  of  going  out ;  one  bringing  home 
in  the  spring  of  the  year  1826,  6,666  seals,  and  the 
other  5,828  seals. 

"  This  seems  to  have  set  the  question  as  regarded 
size  at  rest,  and  from  that  period  the  old  class  vessels, 
of  small  tonnage,  have  been  gradually  superseded  by 
those  of  a  larger  class.  The  vessels  now  engaged  in 
the  seal  fishery  are  many  of  them  over  115  tons,  new 
measurement;  or  140,  old  measurement;  very  few, 
indeed,  now  going  out  so  small  as  80  tons,  new  mea- 

"  This  fishery  is  now  of  very  great  importance  to 


the  inhabitants  of  this  colony;  for  besides  employing 
11,000  men  in  actually  catching  the  seals,  it  gives 
em])loymcnt  to  almost  every  class  of  mechanics,  as 
well  as  common  labourers,  in  manufactunng  the 
seals,  the  v.ilue  of  which,  in  the  spring  of  the  past 
year,  exceeded  £214,000.  Its  great  \a!ue  may  be 
well  imagined,  when  the  shortness  of  the  period  of 
this  fishery  is  considered ;  tliese  large  sums  being 
realized  within  the  space  of  six  weeks. 

"  The  usual  time  of  leaving  for  the  ice  is  from  the 
1st  to  the  10th  of  March,  if  the  vessels  can  get  out, 
though  fnrmrrlv  no  vessel  thought  of  leaving  before 
the  '-'.'illi  i.f  March  to  the  10th  of  April.  The  crews 
are  shl|i|Hd  (111  shares,  each  man  being  directly  inter- 
ested in  tin-  (ininitity  of  seals  caught:  they  pay  the 
owner  a  sum  varying  from  10s.  to  35s.  for  being 
allowed  to  proceed  in  the  vessel,  which  is  called 
berth-money ;  each  man  has  to  find  a  gun,  or  to  pay 
the  hire  of  one,  and  also  has  to  find  25  sticks  of  fire- 


wood for  fuel  while  on  the 


'oya 


The  owner  of 


the  vessel  receives  one-half  the  seals  brought  home  in 
the  vessel  for  fitting  her  out,  &c.,  with  all  necessary 
material ;  the  other  half  is  taken  by  the  crew,  and 
equally  divided  among  them  according  to  the  number, 
tlie  owner  receiving  the  master's  share,  who  is  paid 
by  the  owner  Ad.  to  6J.  for  each  seal  the  vessel  brings 
in,  or  Is.  to  Is.  Zd.  per  cwt.,  according  to  the  agree- 
ment that  may  be  made  between  them  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  the  voyage. 

"  The  vessels  in  Conception  Bay  are  insured  in 
mutual  societies,  that  is,  a  certain  number  of  owners 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  each  other  that  they 
will  pay  all  losses  that  may  occur  to  each  other's 
vrssi  Is  'during  the  season.  There  are  two  of  this 
dr,(  ii].iii.ii  now  in  Conception  Bay,  one  at  Harbour 
( :  rar:',  t  he  other  at  Brigus.  Each  one  has  a  secretary, 
who  keeps  the  records  of  the  society,  for  which  he  is 
paid  15s.  for  each  vessel  insured.  There  are  also 
three  surveyors  to  inspect  the  vessels  previous  to  pro- 
ceeding on  the  voyage,  and  to  see  they  are  properly 
equipped  to  encounter  its  dangers:  they  ar,'  paid 
a  small  sum  for  their  services.  The  insurance  in  the 
Brigus  society  has  been  veiy  light  indeed,  only  five 
vessels  having  been  lost  since  the  year  1833,  whereas 
the  Harbour  "Grace  society  has  been  very  unfortunate 
lately,  the  losses  being  very  heavy.  The  vessels  of 
St.  John's  are  insured  in  a  society,  and  a  certain  pre- 
mium is  charged  each  vessel,  according  to  her  class." 
The  fishing  or  catching  of  the  seals  is  an 
extremely  hazardous  employment ;  the  ves- 
sels are  from  60  to  150  tons,  with  crews  of 
from  16  to  30  men  each,  provided  with  fire- 
arms, &c.,  to  kill  the  seal,  and  poles  to  de- 
feud  their  vessels  from  the  presstire  of  the 
ice.  In  the  beginning  of  March,  the  crews 
of  the  vessels  in  their  respective  harbotu-s 
collect  on  the  ice  with  hatchets,  saws,  &c., 
and  cut  two  lines  in  the  fi-ozeii  surface,  wide 
enough  apart  to  allow  their  schooners  to  pass 
— an  operation  of  great  labotir,  as  after  the 
thick  flakes  have  been  sawn  or  cut  through, 
they  have  to  be  pushed  beneath  the  firm  ice 
with  long  poles.  The  vessels  then  get  out 
to  sea,  if  possible,  through  the  openings,  and 
work  their  perilous  way  to  wiiidward  of  the 
vast  fields  of  ice,  untd  they  arrive  at  one 
covered  with  the  animals  of  which  they  are 
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I 

'  in  quest,  and  which  is  termed  a  seal  meadow. 
The  seals  are  attacked  by  the  fishers,  or, 
more  properly  speaking,  hunters,  with  fire 
arms,  or  generally  with  short  heavy  batons, 
a  blow  of  which  on  the  nose  is  instantly 
fatal.  The  hooded  seals  sometimes  draw 
their  hoods,  which  are  shot-proof,  o\or  their 
heads.  The  large  ones  frcqucr.tly  turn  on 
the  men,  especially  when  they  have  yimni,'- 
ones  beside  them,  and  the  jiitcoiis  criis  and 
moans  of  the  latter  are  truly  I'lstrissiu'^-  to 
those  who  are  not  accustonu-il  to  the  im- 
mense slaughter  which  is  attended  with  so 
great  a  profit.  The  skins,  with  the  fat  sur- 
rounding the  bodies,  are  stripped  oft" together, 
and  the  carcases  left  on  the  ice.  The  winter 
tenants  on  the  Labrador  Roast  say  the  young 
seal  is  excellent  eating.  The  pelts  or  scalps 
are  carried  to  the  vessels,  whose  situation 
during  a  tempest  is  attended  with  fearful 
danger;  many  have  been  known  to  be  crushed 
to  pieces  by  the  ice  closing  on  them.  Storms 
during  the  dark  night,  among  vast  icebergs, 
can  only  be  imagined  by  a  person  who  has 
been  on  a  lee  shore  in  a  gale  of  wind ;  but 
the  hardy  seal  hunters  seem  to  court  such 
hazardous  adventures. 

In  183  t  the  number  of  vessels  employed 
in  the  seal  fishery  was  353,  of  which  120 
were  from  St.  John's.  The  number  of  seals 
caught  was:  in  1831,  744,000;  in  1832, 
523,000;  in  1833,  438,000;  in  1834,  401,000. 

Niimher  of  Vessels  sailing  for  the  Seal  Fishei-ij, 
Sjjri7ii/,  1847. 


Districts. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Men. 

.St.  John's 

Brigus 

Carbonear    

Harbor  Grace  .... 
Ports  to  the  Northward  . 

95 
66 
54 
51 

74 

9,.353 
5,010 
4.034 
5,084 
5,803 

3,215 
2,111 
1,672 
1  684 
2,123 

Total     .     . 

340 

29,884 

10,805 

Number  of  Seals  caught,  Spring,  1847. 

Fishing  Stations. 

Seals  caught. 

Manufactured  in  St.  John's      .... 
.Manufactured  in  Conception  and  Trinity) 

334,270 
110,910 

Total  number  ca.i-lit     .     . 
Kstimated  value  of  seals  caught,  Spring, I 

455,180 
£214,175 

"  Cod  Fishenj. — The  extraordinary  abundance  of 
cod  fish  on  the  banks  and  shores  of  Newfoundluiul 
was  speedily  ascertained  after  the  discovery  of  the 
island  in  the  year  1479.  The  fishery  in  1626  was 
rapidly  growing  into  importance,  and  at  that  time 


the  island  began  to  supply  the  demand  in  Spain  and 
Italy.  At  the  close  of  the  late  war  the  fisheries  rose 
to  a  pitch  of  prosperity  quite  unprecedented,  the  ex- 
ports in  the  year  1814  amounting  to  £2,831,538. 
'VA'hen,  however,  peace  was  restored,  the  British 
government  conceded  to  France  her  extensive  rights 
of  fishing  exactly  as  they  stood  at  the  commencement 
of  the  war ;  and  now,  owing  to  the  large  bounties 
with  which  that  government  supports  and  encourages 
their  fisheries,  we  are  obliged  to  compete  with  them 
rjn  very  unequal  terms  in  the  supplying  of  foreign 
iiiuiktis,  -..  niuili  -.n  that  the  British  Bank  Fishery 
li.iv  k:[x(  (1  ti.  (  \isi,  and  the  fisheries  have  dwindled 
ili'Mii  t(i  all  M]i,  II  Ini ,:  ill-shore  fishery,  and  even  that 
is  year  al'n  \ .  ai'  u'  ttiiig  worse,  and  has  ceased  to 
give  the  rriiiiiii.  laiixr  employment  to  those  engaged 
in  it,  as  wa^  ilu-  la^r  in  bygone  years. 

"The  tnil  lish,  i\  ii]n'iis  at  the  beginning  of  June, 
and  lasts  till  ahiuit  the  middle  of  October,  and  may 
be  said  to  form  the  staple  occupation  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  this  colony:  it  is  prosecuted  by  the  planters 
and  their  assistant  fishermen,  who  form  one  of  the 
two  classes  of  this  eomnnmity;  they  live  under  the 
control  and  influence  of  tlic  oilier  class,  the  mer- 
chant, on  whom  they  are  solely  dependent  for  the 
supplies  and  requisite  means  for  pursuing  their  calling. 

"By  the  census  of  1845  th  •  planters,  fi.shermen, 
and  shoremen  amounted  in  number  to  18,503  per- 
sons, and  their  boats,  which  are  divided  into  three 
classes  according  to  the  burthen  of  fish  they  can 
carry,  amounted  to  10,089 ;  the  divisions  being — 
8,092  boats,  carrying  from  4  to  15  quintals  of  fish; 
1,025  boats,  from  15  to  30  quintals;  and  972  boats, 
from  30  quintals  upwards. 

"  The  quantity  of  dried  cod  fish  ex]iorted  in  the 
year  1847  was  837,973  quintals,  the  value  of  which 
may  be  estimated  at  £4S9,940.     The  liver  of  the  cod 
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ks,  and  when  it 
iH'  the  oil.  A  quintal  of  good 
1  a  gallon  of  oil,  but  the  pro- 
t  more  than  80  gallons  to  100 
quintals  of  tish.  'I'lie  quantity  of  cod  oil  exported 
in  the  past  year  was  2,369  tuns,  the  value  of  which 
may  be  estimated  at  £60,329. 

There  are,  as  above  stated,  an  immense 
number  of  boats  of  difterent  descriptions 
engaged  in  the  shore  fishery ;  viz.  punts, 
skiffs,  jacks,  or  jackasses,  western  boats,  and 
shallops,  employing  fi'om  one  to  seven  men 
each,  according  to  their  size,  and  the  dis- 
tance they  may  have  to  sail  before  they 
reach  their  respective  fisliing  grounds.  The 
punts  and  small  boats  are  generally  manned 
by  two  persons,  and  occupied  in  fishing 
within  a  very  short  distance  of  the  harbour, 
or  circles  to  which  they  belong ;  the  skiffs, 
carrying  three  or  four  hands,  proceed  to 
more  distant  stations,  sometimes  twenty  or 
thirty  miles ;  the  western  boats  are  larger 
tlian  skift's,  and  usually  fish  off  Caj)e  St. 
M  ary's,  off  the  entrance  of  a  bay  so  named ; 
the  shallops  are  still  larger  craft,  but  now 
ahnost  obsolete :  some  of  this  latter  class 
have   been   known  to   admeasure  50  or  60 
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tons  each.  The  punts  and  skiffs,  consti- 
tuting what  is  termed  a  "  Mosquito  fleet/' 
start  at  the  earliest  dawn  of  day,  and  pro- 
ceed to  the  fishing  grounds,  when  the  cod 
are  expected  in  great  abundance,  for  at 
certain  seasons  they  congregate  and  swim  in 
shoals,  and  are  not  unfrequently  as  capri- 
cious in  their  resort  as  the  winds  which  are 
said  to  influence  their  movements :  these 
boats  generally  land  their  cargoes  at  the 
"  stage  "  at  least  ouce  a  day,  usually  in  the 
evening,  except  it  be  in  the  height  of  the 
season,  during  capelin  time,  when  they  may 
occasionally  load  twice  a  day ;  the  western 
boats  and  shallops  split  and  salt  their  fish 
abroad,  and  return  to  their  respective  har- 
bours when  they  may  have  expended  all 
their  salt,  or  loaded  their  craft. 

The  stage  is  erected  on  posts,  and  juts  out 
into  the  sea,  far  enough  to  allow  the  boats 
to  come  close  to  its  extremity,  for  the  ready 
discharge  of  their  cargoes;  it  is  generally 
covered  over,  as  the  rain  will  injure  the  fish, 
and  on  the  same  platform  is  the  salt  house, 
with  the  benches  for  the  cut-throat,  header, 
splitter,  and  Salter,  the  two  latter  having  in 
in  point  of  wages  the  precedence,  and  the 
two  former  being  on  a  par. 

Having  thus  explained  the  method  of 
cod-fishing,  it  remains  only  to  describe  the 
manner  of  curing.  Each  salting-house  is 
provided  with  one  or  more  tables,  around 
which  are  placed  wooden  seats  and  leathern 
aprons  for  the  cut-throats,  headers,  and 
splitters.  The  fish  having  been  thrown  from 
the  boats,  a  man  is  generally  employed  to 
pitch  them  with  a  pike  from  the  st;ijj,e  upon 
tlie  table  before  the  cut-throat,  who  lips 
open  the  bowels,  and  having  also  marly 
severed  the  head  from  the  body,  he  passes  it 
along  the  table  to  his  light-haud  neighbour, 
the  header,  whose  business  is  to  pull  ort'  the 
head,  and  tear  out  the  cnti-aiU;  fi-oni  these 
he  selects  the  liver,  and  in  suuic  instances 
the  sound ;  the  head  and  entrails  being 
precipitated  through  a  trunk  into  a  flat- 
bottomed  boat  placed  under  the  stage,  and 
taken  to  the  shore  for  manure;  the  liver 
is  thrown  into  a  cask  exposed  to  the  sun, 
where  it  distils  into  oil,  and  the  remaining 
blubber  is  boiled  to  procure  an  oil  of  infe- 
rior quality,  and  the  sounds,  if  intended  for 
preservation,  are  salted.  After  having  un- 
dergone this  operation,  the  cod  is  next 
passed  across  the  table  to  the  splitter,  who 
cuts  out  the  back  bone,  as  low  as  the  navel, 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

With  such  amazing    celerity  is  the  ope- 


ration of  heading,  splitting,  and  salting  per- 
formed, that  it  is  not  an  unusual  thing  to 
see  ten  codfish  decapitated,  their  entrails 
thrown  into  the  sea,  and  their  back  bones 
torn  out,  in  the  short  space  of  one  minute 
and  a  half.  The  splitter  receives  the  highest 
wages,  and  holds  a  rank  next  to  the  master 
of  the  voyage ;  but  the  salter  is  also  a  person 
of  great  consideration,  upon  whose  skill  the 
chief  preservation  of  the  cod  depends. 

For  the  next  process,  the  cod  are  carried 
in  hand  barrows  to  the  salter,  by  whom 
they  are  spread  in  layers  upon  the  top  of 
each  other,  with  a  proper  quantity  of  salt 
between  each  layer. 

In  this  state  the  fish  continue  for  a  few 
days,  when  they  are  again  taken  in  barrows 
to  a  square  flat  wooden  trough  (commonly 
called  the  ram's  horn,  supposed  to  be  a 
corrujit  term  from  the  French  verb  Rincer,) 
full  of  holes,  which  is  suspended  from  the 
stage  head  in  the  sea.  The  washer  stands 
up  to  his  knees  in  this  trough,  and  rubs  the 
salt  and  slime  oft'  the  cod  with  a  soft  mop. 
The  fish  are  then  taken  to  a  convenient 
spot,  and  piled  up  to  drain;  and  the  beaj. 
thus  formed  is  called  a  "  water-horse."  Ol 
the  following  day  or  two  the  cod  are  re- 
moved to  the  fish  flakes,  where  they  arc 
spread  in  the  sun  to  dry ;  and  from  thence- 
forward they  are  kept  constantly  tui-ned 
during  the  day,  and  piled  up  in  smal, 
heaps  called  faggots  at  night.  The  upper 
fish  are  always  laid  with  their  bellies  down- 
wards, so  that  the  skins  of  their  backs  an- 
swer the  purpose  of  thatch  to  keep  tlu 
lower  fish  dry. 

By  degrees  the  size  of  these  faggots  is 
increased,  until  at  length,  instead  of  small 
parcels,  they  assume  the  form  of  large  cir- 
cular stacks  or  piles ;  and  in  this  state  the 
cod  are  left  for  a  few  days,  as  the  fishermen 
say,  to  "  sweat."  The  process  of  curing  is 
now  nearly  complete,  and  the  fish  exposed 
one  or  twice  to  the  sun  are  afterwards  stored 
up  in  warehouses,  lying  ready  for  exportation. 

There  are  three  qualities  of  cured  cod- 
fish in  Newfoundland.  They  are  distin- 
guished by  the  titles  of  merchantable  Jish, 
Madeira,  and  West  India  fish.  Merchant- 
able fish  are  those  cured  in  the  best  possible 
manner,  and  having  no  apparent  defect : 
Madeira  are  those  having  some  slight  blem- 
ish on  the  face,  occasioned  by  an  undue 
quantity  of  salt,  or  being  sun-burnt ;  West 
India  having,  in  addition  to  the  defect  of 
the  Madeira,  some  cracks  in  the  middle,  or 
broken  at  the  fins. 
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Merchantable  fish  are  generally  shipped 
for  the  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Italian,  and 
South  American  markets.  Madeii'a  and 
West  India  fish  are  supplied  to  the  West 
Indies,  and  of  late  years  a  considerable 
quantity  has  been  annually  exported  to  the 
southern  and  western  counties  of  Ireland. 
The  west  of  England  also  consumes  no  un- 
important quantity  of  salted  cod  annually. 
Madeira  is  Is.  a  quintal  under  Merchant- 
able, and  Is.  6d.  more  than  West  India. 

It  will  be  evident,  when  the  foregoing 
statements  are  examined,  that  the  cod  fish- 
eries of  Newfoundland  are  to  England 
more  precious  than  the  mines  of  Peru  and 
INIexico;  and,  in  truth,  if  we  consider  the 
vast  quantities  of  fish  annually  drawn  from 
the  banks  and  adjacent  coast,  it  will  be 
found  that  as  the  mere  representative  value 
of  gold,  their  worth  far  exceeds  that  of  the 
precious  metals,  to  say  nothing  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  in  a  maritime,  com- 
mercial, and  political  point  of  view. 

"  Herring  Fisher;/. — Though  the  shores  of  New- 
foundland swarm  with  herrings  from  March  to  Decem- 
ber, yet  the  cming  of  these  valuable  fish  has  been  in 
a  certain  degree  totally  neglected,  tViough  there  is  no 
country  in  the  world  better  adapted  for  prosecuting 
this  fishery  with  success.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many 
persons  well  versed  in  the  trade,  that  if  proper  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  it,  and  more  care  used  in  curing 
them  than  there  is  at  present,  in  a  few  years  the 
fishery  would  rise  to  such  an  importance,  as  not 
merely  to  be  an  auxiliary  to  the  cod  fishery  as  it  is  at 
present,  but  that  it  would  almost  rival  it.  In  the  past 
jear  the  number  of  barrels  exported  was  9,907,  and 
their  value  may  be  estimated  at  £5,111. 

"  Salmon  Fishery. — The  salmon  fishery  has  been 
carried  on  in  this  country  from  its  earliest  discovery, 
and  nearly  to  the  same  extent  as  it  is  at  present. 
The  export  of  them  has  ranged  from  2,500  to  5,000 
tierces  of  300  lbs.  each  for  the  past  50  years,  though 
that  is  not  near  half  the  quantity  caught,  as  a  great 
deal  of  salmon  is  shipped  at  the  Labrador  and  jjarts 
of  Newfoundland,  the  accounts  of  which  do  not  pass 
through  the  Custom  House,  being  sold  generally  to 
American  traders,  who  buy  them  loose  from  18«.  to 
25«.  per  100  lbs.  The  number  of  barrels  exported  in 
the  past  vear  was  4,917,  the  value  of  which  may  be 
taken  at  £9,782. 

The  fisheries  employed  and  produced  as 
follows : — 


Employed. 

Produce. 

Years. 

No.of 
Boats. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Quintals 
of  Vish. 

Tuns  of 
I'rain  Oil. 

Tuns  of 
-Seal  Oil. 

In  1820 
„   1821 

107 
766 

5,796 
43,.')42 

27.5 
10,790 

810,074  1     1,487 
No  Returns. 

2,219 
8,761 

Tlic  quintal  of  fish  was  then  estimated  at 
8.«.  to  12.9.;  train  oil  at  .€18  to  £20  per  tun; 
seal  ditto,  ,€21  to  £25. 

The    following  tables,  exhibiting  a  com- 


parative statement  of  the  quantity  and  value 
of  the  staple  articles  of  produce  exported  in 
tliree   years,  will    best   show  the    items    in 
which  this  deficiency  occurs  : — 
Quantity. 


Years. 

Dri«l  Fish. 

OUs. 

Seal  Skin, 

Salmon. 

Uer..ings 

18-15 
1846 

1847 

Quintals. 

1,000,233 

879,015 

837,973 

Tuns. 
8,670 
7,507 

8,624 

Number. 
352,202 
265,169 

4.36,831 

Tierces. 
3,545 
5,201 

Barrels. 
4,917 

Barrels 
20,903 
12,119 

9,907 

Value. 

1845 
1846 
1847 

£ 
596,990 
504,008 
489,940 

£       1        £ 
243,646'    40,123 
182,9741    29,500 
229,185!    46,280 

£ 
12,794 
10,598 

9,782 

£ 
11,2.34 
6,876 
5,111 

The  following  abstract  of  a  report  on  the 
French  fisheries  in  Newfoundland,  prepared 
by  direction  of  the  collector  of  her  majesty's 
customs  in  Newfoundland,  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration:— 

"The  five  years'  average  of  fish  taken,  say  1831  to 
1835  inclusive,  at  the  French  shore,  on  the  banks  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  did 
not  exceed  300,000  quintals,  which,  in  1835,  was  thus 
disposed  of: — 27,000  was  sent  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Italy;  40,000  nearly  was  sent  to  the  French  colonies 
in  the  West  Indies;  170,000  consumed  in  France; 
and  63,000  sent  to  France  in  a  green  state  and  re- 
exported: total,  300,000  quintals. 

"  The  amount  of  premiums,  drawbacks,  and  boun- 
ties, granted  in  support  of  the  French  fisheries  in 
1835,  was  £883,000  sterling,  or  nearly  20,000,000 
francs.  Premiums  from  100  to  500,  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, so  high  as  1,000  francs  a  man,  were  granted. 
The  number  of  fisherman  inipl.ivfil  "as  6,200. 

"The  bounty  on  fish  n-r.xpdrti'd  from  France  to 
the  French  colonies  in  tlic  \\e»l  Indies,  was  40  francs, 
33s.  id.  a  quintal.  It  was  shortly  after  that  period 
reduced,  and  now  remains  at  24  francs.  On  fish  sent 
direct  to  foreign  ports  in  the  Mediterranean  a  bounty 
of  12  francs  (10s.)  is  paid;  and  on  re-exportation 
from  France  to  foreign  ports,  or  in  crossing  the  fron- 
tier by  land  into  Spain,  10  francs,  8s.  id.  The  largest 
premium  granted  a  French  fisherman  does  not  at 
present,  in  an\   iiisiaiicc,  exceed  150  francs. 

"Ill  ihr  \,:ir  ist.'j  the  number  of  French  vessels 
which  aniN.tl  at  St.  Pierre  was  197;  tons,  28,750; 
foreign  \csscis  arriving  at  St  Pierre,  1845, — 119; 
total  arriving  at  St.  Pierre,  316 ;  value  of  cargoes, 
£49,538. 

"  The  number  of  French  vessels  engaged  fishing  on 
the  Hanks  and  baited  at  St.  Pierre  1845,  104;  16,750 
tons;  2,601  men. 

"  The  quantity  of  fish  taken  by  French  vessels  on 
the  Banks  aUmc,  and  baited  at  St.  Pierre  in  1845,  was 
208,900  quintals;  caught  in  ilir  ih  l-hlxiurhood  of  St. 
Pierre  and  Miquelon,  4s,i"iii:  i.ial.  '.'iiK'tOO  quintals. 

"The  fish  taken  on  llu-  i'liiuli  shore  is  not  in- 
cluded in  tlic  abnvr  qiiaiilih  (il  2."ii;,90()  quintals;  but 
it  will  1h'  sr.ii  ihat  the  lisli.'.v  at  St.  Pierre  in  1845, 
was  oiiIn  i:;,liiii  i|uiiii  lU  slu.it  of  the  whole  catch, 
includiiii,'  tin-  I'l-inrli  shurr.iii  1835. 

"Of  the  hist-nieiitioncd  quantity  (48,000  quintal.s) 
taken  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon, 
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nearly  one-half  was  taken  on  the  British  fishing- 
gTound. 

"The  catch,  as  regards  the  fishery  at  St.  Pierre, 
1845,  was  thus  disposed  of: — 48.000  were  sent  direct 
to  the  French  colonies  in  tlic  West  Indies  j  119,000 
consumed  in  France;  (is.oiid  smt  \n  l''rance  in  a 
green  state,  and  re-expoitiil  ;  ami  .ll.'.iOO  to  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Italy:  total,  l!0(j, !)()()  quintals. 

"  The  quantity  of  herrings  supplied  the  French, 
1 845,  and  used  as  bait  on  the  banks : — 

"Say  25  vessels,  averaging  each  110 brls.  =  2730 
„     25       „  „  „        100     „        2,500 

2040 


„     29       „  „  „         G9     „        2000 

104  vessels.  Total    .9270  brls. 

"  The  quantity  of  capelin  taken  to  the  Banks  and 
used  as  bait,  is,  as  compared  with  herrings,  in  the 
proportion  of  a  hogshead  to  a  barrel  —one  hogshead 
of  capelin  being  equivalent  to  one 
thus  the  quantity  of  capelin  consu 
on  the  Banks  in  IS  1.3,  was  !l,'J7 
barrels,  to  which  mu^l  lie  aililrd  I. 
the  shore  fishery,  niakiiii;-  in  tiif  « 

"For  many  sfas(.ns  past,  until 
of  capelin  annnally  supplied  tn  ili- 
.)ur  fishermen,  was  hd;  Irss  than  .'(l.lioti  liaircls.  I'p 
to  the  first  of  July  last,  fa|irlin  was  in  al.nn.lam-e  at 
St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon;  a  very  unusual  circum- 
stance, which  is  attributed  to  a  prevalence  of  southerly 
and  easterly  winds  It  was  not  therefore  in  demand 
at  St.  Pierre  up  to  that  date,  and  subsequently  from 
"ur  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lameline,  not 
more  than  .'!00  hhds.  were  conveyed  to  St.  Pierre 
IVoin  onr  shore.  The  consequence  was,  four  or  five 
of  their  first-class  Bankers  were  entirely  deprived  of 
bait,  and  I  am  informed  that  they  were  only  enabled 


the  French 
,  or  20,858 
•els  used  on 
>i58  barrels. 


to  proccrd  to  the  Banks  late  in  July  on  obtaining  a 
su])|)ly  o|s,|ni,|,  fVnni  our  people. 

'•  Till'  siiins  paiil  Icir  bait  at  St.  Pierre  in  1845,  was, 
for  111  iiiii^s,  f(;,;t.'<(),  and  for  capelin,  nearly  £5,000. 
The  former  cost  on  an  average  15.«.,  the  latter  5s.  per 
barrel ;  and  not  less  than  £2,800  was  paid  for  fire- 
wood; the  quantity  sold  was  3,200  cords,  at  17«.  Or/, 
per  cord.  These  amounts,  making  in  the  whole 
£13,750,  were  mostly  paid  in  cash,  and  the  greater 
part  of  them  eventually  expended  at  St.  Pierre  in  the 
purchase  of  dutiable  articles.  Along  the  line  of  coast 
extending  from  Bunn  to  Harbour  Britain,  a  distance 
of  100  miles  and  upwards,  there  is  not  at  present  a 
single  mercantile  establishment." 

Commerce. — The  trade  of  Newfoundland, 
for  the  reasons  stated  by  several  authorities, 
namely,  French  and  American  competition, 
has  not  of  late  years  increased.  The  follow- 
ing table  will  serve  as  a  comparison  between 
the  past  and  present  trade  of  the  colony  : — 


«povts  in  Years. 


tals  Barrels  Kegs,    f^^  .     -us, 


1,24.5,808 
899,729 
97.3,464 
760,177 


6,276 
2,223 
.5,876 


Oil. 


Seal 


Ul,,374 
221,334 
22 1,-5 10 
.5.59,342 


In  1829  the  imports  were  valued  at 
£819,399,  and  the  exports  at  £690,309. 
The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of 
the  staple  articles  exported  from  1838  to 
1843  :— 


Years. 

Dried  Fish. 

Oils 

Seal  Sldns. 

Salmon. 

Her 

. 

Quintals, 

Value. 

Gallons. 

Value. 

No.       1     Value. 

Tierces. 

Value. 

Barrels. 

Value. 

1838     . 

724,515 

£484,649 

2,173,6.34 

£249,428 

375,361  £30,474 

4,408 

£13,310 

15,276 

£10,723 

1S39     . 

8fi5.370 

508,157 

2,224,262 

245.26! 

4:!7.501       46,.336 

2,922 

11,692 

20,806 

13,840 

1.S40     . 

915,795 

576,245 

3,206,583 

:io.-,.i!i7 

(;:;i.:;.s.5      39,408 

3,396 

12,939 

14,686 

9,036 

1S41      . 

1,009725 

605,014 

2,673,574 

'2i'>''<.^'V. 

117.11.5      29,961 

3,642 

12,302 

9,965 

6,361 

I.S42     . 

1,007980 

561,950 

2,262,031 

2:;:;,:;|; 

:MI,i.s:i      23,200 

4,715 

13,678 

13,839 

7,119 

1843     . 

936,202 

532,194 

3,111,312 

3oO,970 

6.51,.J70      40,497 

4,058 

12,216 

9,649 

4,570 

Lnports  and  Exports  in  1848: 


Shipping, 

Countries. 

Imports. 

Exports 

In. 

Out. 

£ 

£ 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Great  Britain .     . 

276,769 

339,647 

27,952 

17,257 

West  Indies    .     . 

2,496 

55,641 

J 

B.  N.  America     . 

127,060 

42,251 

41,899 

67,504 

Elsewhere  .     .     . 

7,512 

8,596 

) 

United  States 

229,279 

16,268 

19,848 

4,653 

Foreign  States     . 

126,512 

375,148 

35,456 

38,051 

Total  .      . 

769,628 

837,551 

125,155 

1 27,.365 

Tutiil  value  of  Trade  for  the  last  four  j/ears. 


lm])orts   . 
Exports  . 
VOL.   I. 


801,-330 
939,436 


802,247 
759,103 


843,409 
806,565 


769,628 
837,581 


In  1846— 17  the  colony  was  afflicted  with  a 
series  of  calamities ;  short  fisheries,  failure  of 
the  potato  crop,  the  destruction  by  fire  of  a 
great  part  of  the  capital,  a  hurricane  which 
devastated  the  coasts  on  the  19th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  the  reaction  on  America  of 
commercial  distress  in  Europe.  These  dis- 
asters sufficiently  account  for  the  check  given 
to  commerce. 

The  imports  from  Great  Britain,  include 
bread  and  biscuit,  115,303  cwts.,  valued  at 
€23,946;  candles,  value  .€2,046;  coals, 
£3,595;  cordage  and  cables,  £10,964;  cot- 
ton manufactures,  £35,582;  flour,  £1,766; 
Geneva,  1,289  gallons;  gunpowder,  £1,400; 
hardware  and  cutlery,  £7,940;  iron,  bar,  &c., 
£7,113;  lead,  bar  and  sheet,  £1,748;  lead 
shot,  £1,368;  lead  paints,  £1,712;  leather 
2x 
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manufactui-es,  £32,234 ;  linen  manufactures, 
£5,016;  sails,  9,509;  lines  and  twines, 
£13,148;  nails,  £"3,460;  rum,  £1,124;  salt, 
£8,997 ;  silk  manufactures,  £5,850 ;  slops, 
£1,339;  soap,  £4,397;  stationery,  £4,176; 
building-stone,  £1,793.  These  are  some  of 
the  items  of  imports  from  England. 

The  exports  of  dried  fish  in  1848  were  in 
value  £491,124,  of  which  £30,469  came  to 
Great  Britain;  £51,807  to  the  West  Indies ; 
£26,273  to  British  North  America;  other 
colonies,  £5,820  ;  to  United  States,  £7,592; 
and  to  foreign  states,  £369,963.  The  value 
of  seal  oil  exported  was  £160,909;  of  cod 
ditto,  £87,622;  salmon,  £6,597 ;  seal-skins, 
£50,426. 

The  fish  exported  in  1848,  was,  of  dried 
cod,  920,366  quintals,  value  £491,924;  core, 
18,  £10;  salmon,  3,822  barrels,  £6,597;  her- 
rings, 13,872  barrels,  £7,644;  capelin,  cod 
sounds,  and  tongues,  758  packages,  £232; 
oils,  10,701  tuns,  £253,472;  seal-skins, 
521,604,  £58,426.  Total  value  of  fish,  oil, 
and  skins,  £818,.305.  The  consumption  of 
fish  in  the  colony  is  estimated  at  1 5  to  2 
quintals  for  each  mouth  of  the  population, 
which  raises  the  quantity  of  the  fish  caught 
from  140,000  to  200,000  quintals. 

In  1836  the  number  of  fishing  boats  be- 
longing to  the  ditt'erent  places  in  Newfound- 
land was : — 


Districts. 

Umler 

lo 
Quintls. 

lotn.TO 
Quintls. 

U|,wards 

of  30 
Quintals. 

St.  John's 

Conception  Bay   .... 

Trinity  Bay 

Bonavista  Bay      .... 
Fogo  and  Twillingate   .     . 
FeiTvland 

700 
1157 
798 
181 
737 
370 

43 

46 
168 
197 

36 
139 
128 

55 

13 
109 
11 
61 
_6 

Placentia  and  St.  Mary's   . 

Burin 

Fortune  Bay 

297 
169 
632 

90 
138 
19 

Totals 

5141 

833 

514 

Is.  per  ton  ;  salt  meat.  Is.  Gd.  per  cwt. ;  ale 
and  porter,  and  household  furniture,  10  per 
cent. ;  wane  in  bottles,  2s.  6d. ;  all  other 
wines.  Is.  Gd. ;  brandy  and  gin,  2s.  Gd.;  rum 
and  whiskey.  Is.  3d.  per  gallon;  apples, 
1*.  Gd.  per  barrel;  molasses,  l|rf.  per  gallon; 
refined  sugar,  5s.  per  cwt. ;  tea,  3d.  per  lb. ; 
tobacco,  2s.  per  lb. ;  timber,  2s.  Gd.  per  M. 
ton;  timber  and  scantling,  Is.  Gd.  per  ton; 
shingles.  Is.  per  M. ;  salt  implements  and 
materials  for  fisheries,  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
pigs,  corn,  seeds,  vegetables,  manm-es,  books, 
unrefined  sugar,  coflFee,  coin,  and  bullion, 
free  of  duties;  non-enumerated  articles,  5 
per  cent. 


Ship  building  is  carried  on  in  Newfound- 
land. The  number  and  tonnage  of  those 
Iniilt  were: — in  1837,  26  vessels,  1,170  tons; 
in  1838,  28  vessels,  1,652  tons;  in  1839,  16 
vessels,  811  tons;  in  1810,  31  vessels,  1,659 
tons;  in  1841,  33  vessels,  1,683  tons;  in 
1842,  32  vessels,  1,553  tons;  in  1843,  24 
vessels,  1,192  tons. 

Colonial  duties  levied  in  Newfoundland  in 
1844 : — On  bread,  3d.  per  cwt.;  flour.  Is.  Gd. 
per  barrel;  oatmeal,  Is.  Gd.  per  barrel;  coals, 


I  have  described  somewhat  fully  the  his- 
tory and  present  condition  of  this  important 
colony,  whose  annals  (in  themselves  fraught 
with  much  interest,)  are  closely  connected 
with  the  maritime  supremacy  of  Britain, 
since  on  its  shores  have  been  reared  a 
skilful  and  hardy  race  of  seamen,  employed 
in  a  traffic,  which,  during  the  last  two  hun- 
dred and  fiftv  years,  has  furnished  fish  and 
oil  to  the  value  of  about  £120,000,000  ster- 
ling. It  is  impossible  to  review,  without  deep 
regret,  the  mistaken  and  most  injurious 
policy  so  long  pursued  with  regard  to  New- 
foundland. Its  brave  and  loyal,  but  rude, 
uncivilized,  and  mis-governed  people,  de- 
served, and  had  their  real  position  been 
understood,  would  most  certainly  have  re- 
ceived very  dift'erent  treatment  from  the 
home  government ;  but  the  mis-represen- 
tations of  a  monopolizing  party,  aided  by  the 
iufrequency  and  difficulty  of  communica- 
tion, except  through  an  interested  medium, 
prevailed,  and  Newfoundland  with  its  com- 
manding position,  fine  harbours,  and  salu- 
brious climate,  was  tabooed  as  a  barren  and 
inhospitable  island,  totally  unfit  for  the  habi- 
tation of  man,  and  capable  only  of  main- 
taining a  few  fishing  stations.  These  misap- 
prehensions arc  now  passing  away,  the  truth, 
unwarped  by  prejudice  and  unvarnished  by 
cxaugcration,  is  gradually  becoming  under- 
sidiiil,  anil  till-  i<-Mills  1)1'  ill!  improved  and  im- 
iMui;  s\  stem    111'  Ki;islation,   arc   shewn  in 


the  pn.givss  ,,r  this 
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ments,  on  the  pr 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  POSITION,   AREA, 
HUDSON'S   BAY  COMPANY; 


HISTORY,   CONSTITUTION,  AND  WORKING  OF  THE 
PHYSICAL   ASPECT,   FORTS   AND   STATIONS, 
POPULATION,  &c. 


The  north-west  terntories  of  British  Ame- 
rica, exclusive  of  Canada,  extend  from  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and  Vancouver's  Island  along 
the  parallel  of  the  49th  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude, near  to  the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  and 
thence  in  a  north-easterly  direction  to  the 
coast  of  Labrador  and  the  Atlantic.  The 
Arctic  Ocean  forms  the  northern  boundary. 
The  whole  region  between  tlic  nicridiaiis  of 
55°  and  141°  of  west  longitude  is  included, 
excepting  a  strip  of  Russian  territory  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  between  54°  and  60°  north 
latitude,  of  ten  leagues  in  breadth,  following 
the  sinuosities  of  the  coast. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  form  anything 
like  a  correct  estimate  of  the  dimensions  of 
this  vast  region,  from  the  number  and  ex- 
tent of  its  inland  seas.  Its  length  is  stated 
by  Murray  at  about  2,600  miles,  and  its 
breadth  at  nearly  1,460  English  miles.  Its 
area  is  calculated  by  Arrowsmith  at  3,060,000 
square  miles. 

History. — In  15i/  Sebastian  Cabot,  while 
in  search  of  the  north-west  passage,  pene- 
trated into  Hudson's  Bay,  but  without  dis- 
covering it  to  be  an  enclosed  sea.  In  1585 
Davis,  whilst  prosecuting  a  similar  investi- 
gation, discovered  the  strait  since  called  by 
his  name.  In  1610  Hudson  sailed  through 
the  strait,  and  into  the  bay  named  from  him 
Fretum  Hudson,  "the  Hudson  Sea;"  but 
being  compelled  to  winter  there,  extreme 
cold  and  severe  suft'ei-ing  led  to  a  mutiny 
among  his  crew,  and  he,  with  several  of  his 
adherents,  was  exposed  in  a  small  boat,  and 
doubtless  perished  ;  a  few  only  of  the  sailors 
returned  to  tell  the  tale.  In  1616  Baffin 
traced  the  outlines  of  another  great  bay,  to 
which  his  name  was  given.  Subsequent 
voyages,  made  by  several  English  navigators, 
pioved  that  the  vast  expanse  which  had  been 
taken  by  Hudson  and  others  for  the  open 
sea,  had  no  otiier  outlet  but  the  strait  through 
which  it  had  beeu  entered,  while  its   shores 


were  found  to  be  tenanted  by  furred  animals 
of  great  value.  The  first  idea  of  forming  a 
settlement  was  suggested  by  a  Frenchman, 
named  (Jrosseliez,  to  his  own  government, 
but  being  coldly  received  he  obtained, 
through  the  British  ambassador,  an  inter- 
view with  Prince  Rupert,  before  whom  he  laid 
his  plan.  The  prince,  entering  warmly  into 
the  project,  by  his  assistance,  a  vessel  was 
fitted  out, which,  in  September,  16j8,  reached 
a  river  then  called  Nemisco,  to  which  the 
adventurers  gave  the  name  of  Rupert.  They 
wintered  there  with  less  suilering  and  diffi- 
culty than  had  been  anticipated,  and  on 
their  return  made  so  favourable  a  report,  as 
to  induce  Prince  Rupert,  the  Duke  of  Albe- 
marle, Earl  of  Craven,  Lord  Ashley,  and 
others,  to  form  a  company  and  commence  a 
traffic  in  furs,  for  which  purpose  £10,500 
was  subscribed.  A  charter  of  incorporation 
was  granted  by  Charles  II.,  giving  to  the 
company  full  possession  of 

"  All  the  lands  and  tenitories  upon  the  countries, 
coasts,  and  confines  of  the  seas,  bays,  lakes,  rivers, 
creeks,  and  sounds,  in  whatsoever  latitude  they  shall 
be,  that  lie  within  the  entrance  of  the  straits,  com- 
monly called  Hudson's  Straits,  that  are  not  already 
actually  possessed  by,  or  granted  to  any  of  our  sub- 
jects, or  possessed  by  the  subjects  of  any  other  Chris- 
tian Prince  or  State." 

The  charter  proceeds  to  grant  further, 
"  The  whole  and  entire  trade  and  traffic  to  and 
from  all  havens,  bays,  creeks,  rivers,  lakes,  and  seas, 
into  which  they  shall  find  entrance  or  passage  by 
water  or  land  out  of  the  territories,  limits,  or  places, 
aforesaid ;  and  to  and  with  all  the  natives  and  people 
inliabitiiig,  or  which  shall  inhabit  within  the  terri- 
tories, limits,  and  places  aforesaid  ;  and  to  and  with 
all  other  nations  inhabiting  any  the  coasts  adjacent 
to  the  said  territories,  limits,  and  places  which  are 
not  already  possessed  as  aforesaid,  or  whereof  the  sole 
liberty  or  privilege  of  trade  and  traffic  is  not  granted 
to  any  other  of  our  subjects."' 

A  settlement  was  immediately  formed  by 
the  company  on  Rupert's  river.  In  1674 
stations  were  established  on  !Moose  river, 
and  a  few  years   after  on   the    Albany,    to 
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which  were  soon  added  two  more  on  the 
Nelson  and  the  Severn.  These  vigorous 
measures  awakened  the  Frencli  court  to  a 
sense  of  their  neglect,  and  Grosseliez,  already 
detached  from  the  English  ser^-ice,  was  sent 
out,  in  1682,  to  found  a  factory  on  Hayes 
River,  which  he  succeeded  in  doing,  and 
also  in  surprising  the  British  one  on  the 
Nelson.  From  this  time  hostilities  were  of 
frequent  occiuTence  between  the  English  and 
French  settlers,  yet  notwithstanding  we  find 
from  a  document  laid  before  parliament  in 
1842,  that  the  profits  of  the  company  must 
have  been  very  large,  since,  notwithstanding 
losses  sustained  by  the  capture  of  the  com- 
pany's establishments  by  the  French  in  the 
years  1682  to  1688,  amounting  to  £118,014., 
they  were  enabled  to  make  a  payment  to  the 
proprietors  in  1684  of  50  per  cent.;  another 
payment  in  1688  of  50  per  cent.;  and  a 
further  payment  in  1689  of  25  per  cent. 
In  1690  the  stock  was  trebled  without  any 
call  being  made,  besides  affording  a  payment 
to  the  proprietors  of  25  per  cent,  on  the 
increased  or  newly-created  stock ;  in  the 
years  1692,  1694,  1696,  and  1697,  the  com- 
pany incurred  loss  and  damage,  to  the 
amount  of  .€97,500,  by  other  captm-es  of 
their  establishments  by  the  French. 

These  establishments  were  restored  to  the 
company  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht  in  1713, 
who  in  1720  were  enabled  again  to  treble 
theu-  capital  stock  with  only  a  call  of  10  per 
cent,  on  the  proprietors.  The  forts  were 
strengthened  and  new  stations  formed  in  the 
interior.  In  1749  a  question  arose  in  par- 
liament concerning  the  rights  of  the  com- 
pany, which  was  decided  in  their  favour. 
In  1782  several  of  their  establishments  were 
taken  by  the  French,  under  La  Perouse, 
nevertheless  their  traffic  appears  to  have 
been  very  profitable  until  their  rights  of  ter- 
ritory and  trade  were  invaded  by  a  rival 
association  called  the  North-West  Company, 
whose  fierce  competition  caused  much  ani- 
mosity, and  even  bloodshed,  proved  very 
injurious  to  the  Indians,  and  destructive  to 
the  fur  trade.  In  1813  an  agricultural  set- 
tlement was  founded  by  Earl  Selkirk  on  the 
Red  River,  which  suffered  greatly  from  the 
incursions  of  the  Indians  incited  by  the 
North-West  adventurers,  who  in  a  wild  foi'ay 
slew  Governor  Semple,  the  head  of  the 
British  settlement. 

When  the  partnership  of  the  North-West 
associates  was  al)out  to  cxjjire  in  1821,  three 
g(  titlcmen  in  London,  Edward  Ellice,  Esc]., 
and    \V.   ami    S.    M'Gillivray,   who    repre- 


sented in  England  the  interests  of  the  win- 
tering partners  of  the  North-West  traders  in 
America,  off"ered  to  merge  their  interests  in 
those  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  :  this 
was  assented  to,  and  in  1821  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment was  passed,  under  which  the  Crown 
granted  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and 
to  the  three  representative  agents  of  the 
North-W^est  Association  in  London  and 
Montreal,  a  licence  of  exclusive  trade  for 
21  years,  in  what  were  termed  the  "  Indian 
territories,"  that  is,  over  those  tracts  which 
might  not  be  included  in  the  grant  of 
Charles  II.,  and  also  over  those  tracts  which, 
by  mutual  consent,  were  open  to  the 
subjects  of  England,  and  to  those  of  the 
United  States.  The  three  North-West 
Association  agents  merged  into  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company ;  the  exclusive  trading 
licence  was  surrendered  in  1838,  and,  after 
careful  examination  and  investigation,  on 
30th  May,  1838,  the  crown  granted,  under 
covenant,  another  licence  for  21  years  of 
exclusive  trade  over  the  aforesaid  Indian  and 
neutral  territories.  These  licences  which 
extended  "  to  those  parts  in  North  America 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  charter  which  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  at  present  enjoy," 
(sec  Board  of  Trade  letter,  2nd  of  June, 
1837,  in  Parliamentary  pajiers  of  8th  Au- 
gust, 1842,)  in  nowise  invalidated  or  ques- 
tioned the  rights  possessed  by  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  under  the  Royal  Charter  of 
2nd  May,  1670,  which  has  been  recognised 
by  various  treaties  and  acts  of  Parliament. 

Previous  to  the  recent  Oregon  treaty,  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  had  formed  settle- 
ments on  the  Columbia  River,  and  some  of 
its  servants  and  retired  officers  established 
an  agricultural  farm  at  Puget  Sound,  south 
of  the  49th  parallel,  and  within  the  present 
American  territories;  but  the  Oregon  treaty 
expressly  guaranteed  the  "  possessory  rights" 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  the 
United  American  States,  and  of  course 
thus  acknowledged  the  possessory  rights 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  north  of 
the  19th  i)urallel.  In  the  trading  licence 
of  183S,  llie  crown  reserved  to  itself  the 
right  of  establishing  any  colony  in  the  ter- 
ritory over  which  the  licence  extended : 
hence  the  power  now  exercised  by  the 
crown  of  disposing  of  Vancouver's  Island, 
by  vesting  it  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany under  certain  conditions. 

Constitudon  and  Working  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company. — The  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, according  to  the  printed  list  of  17th 
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November,  1817,  consists  of  239  proprietors, 
representing  a  eapital  stock  of  ,£1()(),()(K). 
The  affairs  of  the  corporation  are  managed 
by  a  governor,  deputy-governoi',  and  com- 
mittee of  seven,  elected  by  proprietors  hold- 
ing eacli  not  less  than  £900  stock  for  six 
months  previous  to  voting,  except  such  stock 
be  acquired  by  bequest,  marriage,  &c.  Of 
the  239  proprietors,  55  have  more  than  two 
votes.  Each  member  of  the  committee 
must  hold  not  less  than  £1,800  stock.  The 
charter  of  1670  prescribes  the  mode  of 
election,  oaths  to  be  administered,  &c. ; 
authorises  the  governor  and  company  to 
make  laws  and  ordinances  for  the  good 
government  of  their  territory,  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  trade,  and  to  impose  penalties 
and  punishments  not  repugnant  to  the  laws 
of  England.  The  company  has,  accordingly, 
established,  at  the  Red  River  Settlement,  at 
a  considerable  expense,  a  governor,  council, 
recorder,  sheriff,  coroner,  &c.,  for  the  due 
government  of  the  affairs  of  the  Assiniboia 
or  Red  River  territory,  and  for  the  careful 
and  legal  administration  of  justice  through- 
out Rupert's  Land. 

Trial  by  jury,  although  not  enjoined  by 
the  Royal  Cliartcr  of  1670,  was  introduced 
into  the  Red  River  settlement  by  Sir  George 
Simpson,  under  the  directions  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  authorities  in  England.  It  ap- 
pears that  crime  is  comparatively  rare  in 
Rupert's  Land,  and  that  justice  is  effec- 
tively and  mercifully  administered  under  the 
same  safeguards  that  exist  in  Iv.igland. 

The  fur  and  peltry  tratlic  of  the  Company 
is  regulated  by  a  Deed  Poll,  bearing  date 
26th  March,  1821,  on  the  junction  of  the 
North-West  traders  with  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company ;  and  by  another  Deed  Poll,  licar  • 
ing  date  6th  June,  1834,  "  for  ascertaining 
the  rights  and  prescribing  the  duties  of  the 
chief  factors  and  the  chief  traders,  and  for 
conducting  the  trade."  The  Deed  Poll  of 
1821  was  a  eo-partnery  for  21  years  between 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  North-West  Company,  on 
the  basis  that  each  should  provide  an  equal 
capital  for  carrying  on  the  trade.  The  ex- 
penses of  establishments  in  England  and 
America  to  be  paid  out  of  the  trade,  and  no 
expense  relating  to  colonization,  or  to  any 
business  separate  from  trade,  to  foi-m  a 
charge  on  the  concern.  Profits  were  divided 
into  100  shares,  of  which  40  were  di\'ided 
between  the  chief  factors  and  chief  traders, 
according  to  pi-ofit  and  loss;  if  a  loss  oc- 
curred in  one  year  on  these  40  shares,  it  was 


to  be  made  good  out  of  the  profits  of  next 
year.  Inventory,  general  account,  and  tariff 
of  goods,  to  be  made  out  yearly  on  1st 
June ;  and  if  profits  were  not  paid  to  par- 
ties within  11  days  after  1st  June,  interest 
allowed  of  five  per  cent. 

The  governor  and  company  appointed 
governors  to  preside  at  councils  of  chief 
ifiictors,  who  carried  into  effect  all  acts 
authorized  by  the  charter.  Senior  chief 
traders  assisted  in  forming  council,  if  there 
were  not  seven  chief  factors  present ;  each 
member  of  council  had  a  vote;  two-thirds 
formed  a  majority  for  decision.  Three  chief 
factors  must  be  present,  besides  the  presi- 
dent, to  constitute  a  council.  By  the  Deed 
Poll  of  1821,  there  were  25  chief  factors 
and  28  chief  traders  appointed,  who  were 
named  in  alternate  succession  from  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  North-West 
Company's  servants. 

Tiie  servants  of  both  companies  were 
placed  on  an  equal  footing;  the  10  shares  out 
of  the  100,  were  sub-divided  into  85  shares, 
and  each  of  the  25  chief  factors  was  enti- 
tled to  2  shares  or  Tfj-ths,  and  each  of  the 
28  chief  traders  to  -jVth, — the  remaining  7 
out  of  the  85  shares  were  appropriated  to 
old  servants,  in  certain  proportions,  for 
seven  years. 

The  chief  factors  superintend  the  business 
of  the  company  at  the  respective  stations, 
and  the  chief  traders  under  them  carry  on 
the  trade  with  the  Indians.  The  clerks 
serve  under  both ;  the  hiimblest  clerk,  who 
goes  out  from  the  Orkneys  or  elsewhere,  by 
good  conduct  may  rise  to  the  chief  positions 
in  the  service  of  the  company.  The  salaries 
of  the  clerks  vary  from  £20  to  £100  per 
annum.  The  chief  factors  and  traders  who 
winter  in  the  interior  are  allowed,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  share  of  profits,  certain  per- 
sonal necessaries  free  of  charge;  they  are 
not  of  course  permitted  to  carry  on  any 
jirivate  trade  for  themselves  with  the  In- 
dians; strict  accounts,  inventories,  valua- 
tions, &c.,  are  requii-ed  of  them  annually, 
and  the  councils  at  the  respective  posts  have 
power  to  mulct,  admonish,  or  suspend  any 
of  the  company's  servants.  Three  chief 
factors  and  two  chief  traders  are  allowed  to 
leave  the  country  annually  for  one  year.  A 
chief  factor  or  a  chief  trader,  after  wintering 
three  years  in  the  service  of  the  company, 
may  retire  and  hold  his  full  share  of  profits 
for  one  year  after  retiring,  and  half  of  the 
share  for  the  four  ensuing  years  if  he  win- 
ters for  five  years,  then  half  for  six  years. 
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Three  chief  factors,  or  two  chief  factors  and 
two  chief  traders,  are  allowed  to  retire 
annually  according  to  rotation.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  a  chief  factor  or  chief  trader, 
who  may  die  after  having  wintered  five 
years,  receive  all  the  benefit  to  which  the 
deceased  himself  would  have  been  entitled 
had  he  lived ;  and  in  like  proportions  for 
less  duration  of  ser^^ce. 

The  accounts  ai-e  kept  with  great  accuracy, 
the  business  conducted  with  punctuality,  and 
the  whole  machinery  of  the  company  is 
worked  with  order  and  economy,  under  the 
watchful  care  of  a  governor  and  committee 
in  London.  Sales  are  made  by  public  auc- 
tion of  fiU'S  or  peltry,  several  times  in  each 
year,  at  the  company's  premises  in  London. 
There  is  no  upset  price  for  the  goods  :  they 
are  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  com- 
pany has  no  monopoly,  as  some  suppose,  of 
the  importation  of  furs,  &c.,  into  England ; 
they  have  to  compete  mtli  the  furs  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  of  Russia,  Nor- 
way, &c.,  and  if  other  traders  can  sell  lower 
than  the  company,  the  public  have,  of  course, 
the  benefit.  Beaver  and  other  skins  are  now 
sold  at  much  lower  prices  than  formerly, 
and  the  steady  supply  from  the  Hudson's 
Bay  territories  has  materially  tended  to  the 
reduction  of  the  price  of  foreign  furs  and 
skins,  and  has  made  "  London  undoubtedly 
the  most  extensive  market  for  furs  in  the 
world."      [Greenhow's  Hist.  Oregon,  p.  412.] 

Caprice,  fashion,  changes  in  trade,  or  in 
the  use  of  the  different  articles  for  manufac- 
ture, materially  influences  the  piiee  of 
goods;  thus,  for  instance,  the  introduction 
of  silk  hats  has  much  reduced  the  price  of 
beaver  skins  and  other  furs.  The  fall  in  the 
price  of  all  skins  has  been  very  great,  but  as 
beaver  constitutes  the  largest  item  in  value, 
the  reduction  of  profit  to  the  company  will 
be  seen  by  a  comparison  with  the  prices  and 
amount  of  sales.  Price  of  beaver  skin,  in 
1839,  37s.  (id.;  in  1816,  3*.  5(/. ;  number 
of  skins  sold  in  1839,  55,186;  in  1846, 
45,389;  sale  proceeds  in  1839,  £76,312;  in 
1846,  £7,856. 

Tliere  is  also  great  variety  in  the  prices  of 
articles  of  similar  denomination.  At  the 
sales  on  30th  August  1848,  two  lots  of  otter, 
66  in  the  lot,  sold  for  33.9. ;  another  lot,  with 
72  in  it,  sold  only  for  j£1  11«.  Fisher  skins 
varied  from  26.v.  3d.  to  3s.  each ;  l)ear  sk 
45s.  to  12.9,;  Tnartcns,  14.S.  Sd.  to  3s.  \d.; 
silver  fox  fi-om  £7  to  2s.  per  skin.  But  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  arc  obliged  to  pay 
the  same  price  to  the  Indians  for  all  skins, 


according  to  tariff;  whether  the  skins  be 
good  or  bad,  the  company  must  buy  them. 
By  the  time  these  skins  are  conveyed  from  the 
interior  to  the  coast,  warehoused,  and  shipped, 
their  cost  is  greatly  enhanced,  irrespective 
of  loss  by  damage,  interest  of  money,  insur- 
ances, &c.  The  profits  of  the  shareholders 
are  not  therefore  to  be  estimated  by  the  dif- 
ference in  price  between  the  cost  of  a  skin 
at  one  of  the  company's  forts  in  the  interior, 
and  its  sale  price  in  London.  There  are  the 
heavy  charges  of  different  forts  in  the  north- 
west territories — the  losses  by  non-fulfil- 
ment of  contracts  (for  the  Indians,  like  the 
Eastern  nations,  almost  invaiiably  require 
advances,  and  always  endeavour  to  be  in 
debt  to  the  Company) — the  deficiency  of 
skins  or  furs  in  scarce  seasons — and  the 
reduction  in  price  at  home — the  long  period 
for  which  the  company  lose  interest  on  their 
outlay,  from  the  time  of  the  transmission  of 
their  goods  from  London,  to  the  re-payment 
of  the  same  in  five,  six,  or  sometimes  seven 
years,  by  the  fur  sales  in  London,  as  the 
company  always  keep  one  year's  stock  of 
goods  on  hand  in  their  territories ;  the 
expense  of  obtaining  and  transmitting  food 
is  often  a  heavy  item,  for  at  many  of  the 
company's  forts,  the  poor  Indians  would 
perish  during  unusually  inclement  winterS; 
when  the  buffalo  and  deer  flee  from  the 
wind-swept  plains  to  the  shelter  of  the 
woods. 

Whatever  be  the  profits,  after  paying  the 
whole  expenses  at  home  and  abroad,  they 
are  divided,  according  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Deed-Poll  just  quoted,  into  fifths ;  of 
which  three  go  to  the  proprietary,  and  two 
among  the  chief  factors  and  chief  traders  of 
the  company,  instead  of  salaries.  Con- 
siderable expenditure  is  necessary  to  try  new 
districts,  which  sometimes,  however  origi- 
nally promising,  are  ultimately  found  not  to 
answer,  and  the  establishments  have  to  be 
withdrawn  at  a  loss.  The  expenses  incident 
to  the  Red  River  settlement  ai'c  also  a  drain. 
The  annual  dividend  is  now  about  six  per 
cent. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  have  now 
about  136  establishments,  besides  hunting 
expeditions  and  shipping,  affording  employ- 
ment to  25  chief  factors,  27  chief  traders, 
152  clerks,  1,200  regular  servants,  besides 
occasional  labour  in  boating  and  other  ser- 
vices of  a  great  number  of  the  natives;  a 
steam  vessel  and  five  sailing  vessels  of  100  to 
300  tons,  all  armed.  Their  forts  or  stock- 
aded  positions    extend   from    the   coast   of 
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Labrador,  westward  to  the  Pacific,  and  from 
the  northern  boundaries  of  Canada  to  the 
confines  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Several  medi- 
cal officers  are  maintained  for  ditt'crcnt  forts, 
and  at  every  large  trading  establishment ; 
there  is  in  fact  an  "  Indian  hospital"  from 
which  the  natives  derive  the  greatest  benefit, 
as  they  resort  thither  in  great  numbers  when 
suffering  fi'om  age,  infirmities,  or  other 
causes.  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  of  every 
denomination  are  protected  and  encouraged 
by  the  company,  and  a  bishop  of  the  church 
of  England  has  been  recently  nominated  for 
the  newly  created  diocese  of  Rupert's  Land. 

Physical  Aspect,  Forts,  and  Stations. — It 
is  difficult  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  aspect  of 
the  vast  territory  belonging  to  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  or  of  that  included  in  their 
trading  licence.  A  large  portion  of  the 
country  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  consists 
of  inland  seas,  bays,  lakes,  rivers,  swamps, 
treeless  hills  and  hollows,  "  tossed  together 
in  a  wave-like  form,  as  if  the  ocean  had  been 
suddenly  petrified  while  heaving  its  huge 
billows  in  a  tumultuous  swell." — Simpson's 
Life  and  Travels. 

Beginning  with  the  coast  of  Labrador,  the 
prevailing  features  from  50°  to  60°  N.  lat., 
and  from  56°  to  78°  W.  long.,  are,  so  far  as 
we  know,  rocks,  lakes,  swamps,  and  moun- 
tains. 

From  the  coast  of  Labrador,  a  ridge  of 
table  land  runs  nearly  south-west  to  the 
source  of  the  Ottawa  river,  and  divides  the 
waters  which  flow  into  the  River  and  Gulf 

*  The  following  is  the  second  article  of  the  treaty 
of  9th  August,  1842,  defining  the  boundaries  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada  : — "  Article  II. — It  is 
moreover  a^rc-cd,  that  from  the  place  where  the  joint 
commissiimirs  terminated  tlieir  hd)ours  under  the 
sixth  article  (if  the  treaty  nf  Ghent,  to  wit,  at  a  point 
in  the  Neeliish  Channel,  near  Muddy  Lake,  the  line 
shall  run  into  and  along  the  ship  channel  between 
St.  Joseph's  and  St.  Tammany  Islands,  to  the  division 
of  the  channel  at  or  near  the  head  of  St.  Joseph's 
island  ;  thence  t\irnins  eastwardly  and  northwardly 
around  the  1.i\mi-  end  of  St.  George's  or  Sugar  Island, 
and  iolliiwini;  ihe  middle  of  the  channel  which  divides 
St.  Geoi^-e's  iVnm  St.  Joseph's  Island;  thence  up  the 
east  Neebish  Channel  nearest  to  St.  George's  Island, 
through  the  middle  of  Lake  George  :  thence  west  of 
Jonas  Island  into  St.  Mary's  River,  to  a  point  in  the 
middle  of  that  river  about  one  mile  above  St.  George's 
or  Sugar  Island,  so  as  to  appropriate  and  assign  the 
said  island  to  the  United  States ;  thence  adopting  the 
line  traced  on  the  maps  by  the  commissioners,  through 
the  River  St.  Marv  and  Lake  Superior,  to  a  point 
north  of  He  Roya'le  in  said  lake,  100  yards  to  the 
north  and  east  of  lie  Chapeau,  which  last-mentioned 
island  lies  near  the  north-eastern  point  of  He  Royale, 
I  where  the  line  marked  by  the  commissioners  terrai- 
i   nates;  ar,dfromthelast-mentionedpointsotith-westerly 


of  St.  Lawrence,  from  those  which  flow  into 
Hudson's  Bay ;  it  may  be  considered  the 
south-eastern  boundary  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company's  territories.  From  the  Ot- 
tawa this  ridge  (tal)lc  laiul,  or  division  of 
waters,)  takes  a  generally  west  direction  till 
it  reaches  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  about 
115°  W.  long.,  separating  the  waters  of 
Rainy  Lake  River,  Red  River,  and  the 
Saskatchewan,  which  have  their  cmbouche 
in  Hudson's  Bay,  from  tlie  Mississippi  and 
Missouri,  which  flow  into  the  Gidf  of  Mexico. 
This  very  slightly  elevated  feature  was  for- 
merly considered  to  represent  the  boundary 
between  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and 
the  United  States,  to  the  westward  of  the 
source  of  Rainy  Lake  River.  The  treaty  of 
1818,  defined  Rainy  Lake  River,  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods,  and  the  49th  parallel  of  lati- 
tude as  far  west  as  Rocky  Mountains,  as  the 
boundary;  and  by  the  recent  treaty,  15th 
June,  1846,  the  49th  parallel  of  latitude  has 
been  continued  as  the  boundary  west  of  the 
Rocky  Moimtains  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.* 
The  Rocky  Mountains  have  their  northern 
extremity  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  lat.  70°  N. 
long.  140°  W.,  and  run  nearly  S.S.E., 
parallel  with  the  west  coast,  forming  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  Oregon  region, 
sending  off',  at  diff'erent  places,  spurs  and 
buttresses,  and  dividing  the  waters  that  flow 
into  the  Atlantic  from  those  that  flow  into 
the  Pacific. 

At   Mount  Browne,   16,000,   and  Mount 
Hooker,  15,700  feet  high,  in  lat.  53°  30'  N., 

through  the  middle  of  the  sound  between  He  Royale 
and  the  north-western  mainland,  to  the  mouth  of 
Pigeon  River,  and  up  the  said  river  to  and  tlu-ough 
the  north  and  south  Fowl  Lakes,  to  the  lakes  of  the 
height  of  land  between  Lake  Superior  and  the  Lake 
of  the  woods  ;  thence  along  the  water-communication 
to  Lake  Saisaginaga  and  through  that  lake ;  thence 
to  and  through  Cypress  Lake,  Lac  du  Bois  Blanc, 
Lac  la  Croix,  Little  Vermillion  Lake,  and  Lake 
Namecan,  and  through  the  several  .smaller  lakes, 
straits,  nrstreams  connecting  the  lakes  here  mentioned, 
to  thai  |Hiint  ill  l„ie  la  Pluie,  or  Rainy  Lake,  at  the 
Chauili.  re  I'alN.  Irum  which  the  commissioners  traced 
the  line  to  the  must  north-western  point  of  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods;  thence  along  the  said  line  to  the  said 
most  north-western  point,  being  in  lat.  49'  23'  55'  N., 
and  in  long.  95°  14  38 "  W.,  from  the  observatory  at 
Greenwich  ;  thence,  according  to  existing  treaties, 
due  south  to  its  intersection  with  the  49th  parallel  of 
north  latitude,  and  along  that  parallel  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  It  being  understood  that  all  the  water- 
communications,  and  all  the  usual  portages  along  the 
line  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  Lake  of  tlie  AVoods, 
and  also  Grand  Portage  from  tlic  shore  of  Lake 
Superior  to  the  Pigeon  River,  as  now  actually  used, 
shall  be  free  and  open  to  the  use  of  the  subjects  and 
citizens  of  both  countries." 
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two  of  the  loftiest  peaks  of  the  "Rocky 
Mountains,"  a  dividins?  range  of  moderate 
hills  runs  to  the  north-east,  from  whence 
flows  some  of  the  branches  of  the  Saskatche- 
wan, Chui-chill,  or  English  River,  Deer  Lake, 
Winnipeg  Lake,  and  those  streams  which 
feed  Wollaston  Lake,  Athabasca  Lake, 
Slave  Lake,  and  also  several  other  lakes.  It 
is,  however,  difficult  to  say  what  waters  flow 
towards  Hudson's  Bay,  or  towards  the  Arctic 
Sea,  as  several  of  the  lakes  have  difterent 
outlets,  and  each  lake  communicates  with 
another, — the  Great  Slave  Lake,  -with  Lake 
Athabasca;  Lake  Athabasca,  with  Wollas- 
ton and  Deer  Lakes,  the  latter  descending 
i)y  Churchill  River  into  Hudson's  Bay.  For 
instance,  the  Oungigan  or  River  of  Peace 
descends  from  a  ridge  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains towards  Lake  Athabasca,  or  the  Lake 
of  the  Mountains ;  when  high  it  flows  into 
the  lake,  but  when  low  it  receives  the  lake 
waters,  and  flows  towards  the  Great  Slave 
Lake,  under  the  name  of  the  Slave  River. 
Winnipeg,  Winnipegos,  and  Manitoba  Lakes, 
receive  the  waters  of  the  Saskatchewan,  As- 
siniboine,  and  Red  River,  and  communicate 
with  Hudson's  Bay  by  the  Nelson,  and 
other  rivers  and  conduits. 

Mackenzie  River  runs  northerly  in  its 
shallow  course  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  in  lat.  69°  N.,  long.  135° 
W.,  but  comnmnicates  in  its  progress  with 
the  Great  Bear  and  Great  Slave  Lakes;  ex- 
cepting this,  and  also  the  Copper  Mine  and 
Back's  Rivers,  the  course  of  all  the  other 
rivers  and  lakes  of  North- West  America, 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  would  appear 
to  be  to  the  eastwai-d.  towards  which  the 
whole  country  dips. 

Viewing,  therefore,  the  whole  of  the  ter- 
I'itories  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
Hudson's  Bay,  north  of  the  49th  parallel,  as 
one  region,  it  may  be  considered  as  a  series 
of  lakes,  rivers,  and  plains,  with  a  gradual 
elevation  from  east  to  west.  The  northern 
territory,  which  was  very  imperfectly  cx- 
])loi-cd  until  the  recent  journc^ys  of  Dcase, 
Simpson,  and  Rae,  from  1837  to  18  IT,  is 
intersected  with  lakes,  marshes,  and  rivers 
to  a  greater  extent  than  any  part  of  the 
known  globe ;  and  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
inner  springs  of  the  earth  there  burst  forth. 
Some  parts  investigated  are  truly  regions 
of  desolation :  vegetation  ceases  in  the  lati- 
tude of  (50^  north  : — no  land  is  seen  capable 
of  cultivation ;  the  whole  surface  is  rugged 
and  uneven,  and  the  open  valleys  nearly 
devoid  of  all  vegetable   productions.     The 


soil  at  Churchill  Fort  (one  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company's  stations,  in  lat.  59°  N.)  on 
the  shores  of  the  bay,  is  extremely  barren, 
rocky,  dry,  and  without  wood  for  several 
miles  inland ;  a  few  garden  vegetables  are 
with  difficulty  reared.  At  York  Fort,  in 
lat.  57°  2',  long.  93°  W.,  the  soil  is  low  and 
marshy,  and  equally  unproductive ;  and, 
though  the  trees  are  larger  than  those  inland 
of  Fort  Churchill,  they  are  still  knotty  and 
dwarfish.  The  country  around  the  factory, 
although  elevated  above  the  river,  is  one 
entire  swamp,  covered  with  low  stunted 
pine,  and  perfectly  impenetrable,  even  in 
July,  when  it  is  infested  by  clouds  of  mos- 
quitoes. The  land  seems  to  have  been 
thrown  up  by  the  sea,  and  is  never  thawed 
during  the  hottest  summer,  with  the  ther- 
mometer at  90°  to  100^  in  tlie  shade,  more 
than  10  or  12  inches,  and  then  the  soil  is  of 
the  consistence  of  clammy  mud  ;  even  in  the 
centre  of  the  factory  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
on  the  platforms  to  avoid  sinking  over  the 
ankles.  About  Albany  I'ort,  in  52°  N., 
and  Moose  Fort  in  51°  28',  the  climate  is 
more  temperate,  the  soil  better,  and  potatoes 
and  garden  produce  are  reai'ed,  but  with  dif- 
ficulty. Proceeding  farther  -west,  the  tem- 
perature improves,  but  all  around  Hudson's 
Bay,  particularly  at  Fort  Churchill,  the 
climate  is  extremely  severe ;  and  from  the 
middle  of  October  to  the  middle  of  May,  the 
country  is  buried  under  snow.  The  ice  does 
not  break  up  generally  until  July,  and  at 
York  Fort,  two  degrees  south  of  Churchill, 
the  thermometer  in  Januaiy  has  been  at 
50°  below  zero.  Even  in  rooms  at  the  fac- 
tory, where  a  fire  is  perpetually  kept  up, 
brandy  freezes  into  a  solid  substance :  the 
rivers  and  lakes,  10  to  12  feet  deep,  are 
frozen  to  the  bottom,  and  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company's  European  servants  are  obliged  to 
observe  the  greatest  caution  against  the 
cfl'ccts  of  the  cold  air,  which  is  frequently 
filled  with  small  particles  of  angular  ice,  and 
when  driven  by  the  wind  against  the  face  or 
hands,  raises  the  skin  in  white  blisters,  which 
break  out  in  thin  watery  issues.  As  soon 
as  a  room  is  thoroughly  heated,  and  the 
embers  burnt  down,  the  top  of  the  chimney 
is  closed  so  as  to  exclude  the  air,  yet  the 
walls  of  the  apai'tment  are  found  covered 
with  ice  two  to  three  inches  thick.  In  the 
Quarterhj  Revieiv,  No.  xlix.  vol  xxv.,  1821, 
Sir  John  Barrow  thus  adverts  to  a  similar 
occurrence  on  board  Captain  Parry's  ships, 
Hecla  and  Griper : — "  The  month  of  March 
set   in  mildly   (at   their  retreat  in    Winter 
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Harbour)  so  that  the  solid  ice,  which  for 
some  time  had  hncd  the  ship's  sides,  began 
to  melt.  It  therefore  became  necessary  to 
scrape  off  this  coating  of  ice,  on  which  oc- 
casion Captain  Parry  observes — "  It  will, 
])erhaps,  be  scarcely  credited,  that  we  this 
day  (8th  March)  removed  above  one  hun- 
dred buckets  full,  each  containing  from  five 
to  six  gallons,  being  the  accumulation  which 
had  taken  place  in  an  interval  of  less  tli;iii 
fo\ir  weeks ;  and  this  immense  quantity  \v,i< 
the  produce  chiefly  of  the  men's  breath  and 
of  the  steam  of  their  victuals  during  meals." 
The  Europeans  in  the  service  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company,  notwithstanding  their 
precautions,  and  the  use  of  a  large  quantity 
of  woollens  and  furs,  are  frequently  frost- 
bitten, and  many  of  the  natives  fall  victims 
to  the  severity  of  the  climate.  The  sun  is 
often  obscured  for  weeks  by  thick  fogs, 
caused  by  clouds  of  watery  vapour  ascend- 
ing from  the  sea,  which,  being  condensed  by 
cold,  hang  all  around  the  coast,  and  extend 
inland  to  a  considerable  distance.  The 
"  mock  suns"  and  moons,  called  Parahelia 
and  Paraselene,  appear  very  frequently  in 
the  coldest  months.  The  temperature  of  the 
air  is  subject  to  the  most  capricious  varia- 
tions ;  rain  sometimes  falls  abundantly  with 
a  serene  sky,  or  the  sun  will  burst  forth  in 
the  midst  of  the  heaviest  showers.  Such  is 
the  region  in  which  several  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company's  establishments  are  situated, 
and  which  eould  not  be  maintained  but  for 
the  possession  of  some  more  temperate  re- 
gions, from  whence  food  is  jjrocurable. 

Hudson's  Bay,  discovered  by  John  Hud- 
son in  1610,  is  about  900  miles  in  length, 
by  600  at  its  gi-eatest  breadth,  with  a  sur- 
rounding coast  of  3,000  miles,  between  the 
parallels  of  51°  and  65°  N.  lat.  The  coasts 
are  generally  high,  rocky,  rugged,  and  some- 
times precipitous.  The  bay  is  na\'igable  for 
a  few  mouths  in  summer,  but  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  remainder  of  the  year  is  filled 
up  with  fields  of  ice.  The  navigation,  when 
open,  is  extremely  dangerous,  as  it  contains 
many  shoals,  rocks,  sand  banks,  and  islands  ; 
even  during  the  summer  icebergs  are  seen 
in  the  straits  towards  which  a  ship  is  drifted 
Ijy  a  squall  or  current,  rendering  it  very 
hazardous  for  the  most  skilful  seamen.  The 
transitions  of  the  thermometer  in  summer 
are  from  100°  to  40°  in  two  days,  and  the 
torrents  of  rain  are  surprising :  whether  in 
winter  or  summer,  the  climate  is  horrible  ; 
the  range  of  the  thermometer  throughout 
the  year  is  140°.     The    sea   is    entered  by 
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Hudson's  strait,  which  is  about  500  miles 
long,  with  a  varying  breadth,  and  with  an 
intricate  navigation  through  several  islands, 
viz.  :  Charles,  Salisbury,  Nottingham,  Mans- 
field, and  Southampton.  The  principal  bays 
and  inlets  in  this  great  inland  sea,  are, 
James's  Bay,  in  the  south-east,  which  is 
240  miles  deep  by  140  wide ;  Button's  Bay, 
and  Port  Nelson,  on  the  western  coast; 
Chesterfield  Inlet  on  the  north-west,  which, 
after  stretching  far  into  the  interior,  termi- 
nates in  a  fresh  water  lake  ;  Roe's  Welcome, 
a  deep  strait  on  the  north  coast,  and  also 
Repidse  Bay. 

We  may  now  examine  the  country  between 
Hudson's  Bay  and  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
commencing  with  the  lakes  and  rivers.  The 
Great  Bear  Lake,  the  most  northerly,  is  150 
miles  in  diameter,  and  communicates  by 
Lake  Martin  with  the  Great  Slave  Lake, 
which  is  estimated  at  260  miles  from  E.  to 
W.,  and  30  from  N.  to  S.  Captain  Back 
considers  it  as  large  as  Lake  Michigan ;  its 
soundings  are  from  40  to  60  fathoms.  The 
north  side  of  the  lake  is  an  entire  jumble 
of  rocks  and  hills ;  the  south  is  level,  not  a 
hill  or  stone  to  be  found.  The  Great  Slave 
River  joins  this  lake  to  that  of  Athabasca, 
which  is  180  miles  long  and  15  broad — 
receives  the  Peace,  Athabasca,  and  Stone 
rivers;  the  latter  river  forms  the  channel 
which  conveys  a  portion  of  the  waters  of 
the  WoUaston  Lake  (.situated  on  table  land) 
into  Athabasca  Lake ;  another  portion  of 
the  waters  of  Wollastou  Lake  flows  in  a  con- 
trary direction  through  Deer  Lake  and  River 
into  the  Missinnippi,  Churchill,  or  English 
River,  which  forms  several  smaller  lakes, 
and  finallv  disembogues  into  Hudson's  Bay, 
at  Port  Churchill,  in  lat.  55°  45'  N.,  long. 
94°  25'  W. 

Lake  Winnipeg,  in  lat.  50°  20'  to  53°  45' 
N.,  is  240  miles  long,  and  from  5  to  50 
broad.  It  receives  the  river  Saskatchewan, 
as  it  flows  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
northern  ridge ;  also  the  Red  and  Assini- 
boine  rivers,  and  discharges  itself  into  Hud- 
son's Bay  by  the  Nelson  and  other  rivers. 
W^innipegos  and  Manitoba  are  branch  or 
tributary  lakes  to  W^innipcg. 

That  the  trend  of  the  land,  and  the  dip, 
is  towards  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  eastward, 
is  evident  from  the  course  of  the  Red  River, 
which  rises  in  about  the  parallel  of  46"; 
flows  to  the  northward  across  the  American 
boundary  parallel  of  49°;  joins  the  Assini- 
boine,  or  Nadawosis  River,  at  Fort  Gany, 
in  50°  N.  lat.,  and  then  disembogues  into 
2    Y 
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tlie  south-western  part  of  Lake  Winnipeg:, 
which,  as  before  stated,  discharges  into  Hud- 
son's Bay.  The  Moose  River,  which  flows 
from  the"  dividing  ridge  of  highlands,  which 
separates  the  Hudson's  Bay  territories  from 
Canada,  runs  for  230  miles  in  a  north-east 
direction,  and  has  its  embouche  in  James's 
Bay,  lat.  51°  10'  N.,  long.  81°  W. 

The  country  between  the  sources  of  the 
Assiniboine,  iii  51°  15'  N.,  and  the  Red 
River,  is  almost  a  continued  plain,  the  soil  of 
sand  and  gravel,  with  a  slight  intermixture 
of  earth,  which  produces  a  short  grass  ;  but 
trees  are  rare.  The  country  around  the 
southern  part  of  Lake  Winnipeg  is  well 
wooded  and  watered,  and  abounds  at  seasons 
^^•ith  herds  of  buffalo  and  deer ;  so  also  con- 
tiguous to  the  Winnipegos  Lake  and  Swan 
River,  and  along  the  route  fi-om  Carlton  to 
Isle  k  la  Crosse  Forts  in  the  55th  parallel. 
The  northern  part  of  Lake  Winnipeg  is  com- 
posed of  banks  of  naked  black  and  grey  rock. 
Farther  north,  occasionally  greener  spots 
are  to  be  met  with :  some  of  the  islands  in 
the  Great  Slave  Lake  are  clothed  with  tall 
poplars,  birch,  and  pines,  and  well  stocked 
\Aith  deer.  Near  the  portage  La  Loche  is  a 
jirecipice  upwards  of  100  feet  above  the 
jilain,  from  whence,  according  to  Mackenzie, 
there  is  a  "  ravishing  prospect : " — the  Swan 
(■Pelican,  or  Clear  Water)  River  meanders 
tor  thirty  miles  through  a  valley  about  three 
miles  in  breadth,  confined  by  two  lofty 
ridges  of  equal  height,  displapng  a  delightful 
iutermixture  of  wood  and  lawn.  Some  parts 
of  the  inclining  heights  are  covered  with 
stately  forests,  relieved  by  verdant  promon- 
tories, where  the  elk  and  buffalo  enjoy  deli- 
cious pasturage. 

The  route  from  the  Red  River  settlement 
(Fort  (.jaiTy)  to  Fort  Chipewyan,  on  Lal<e 
Athabasca,  was  traversed  in  December,  1836, 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Simpson,  by  the  following 
stages,  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  : — 

Miles.  Days. 
Fort  Garry  (Red  River)  to  FortPelly  .  394  in  15 
Fort  Pelly  to  Fort  Carlton  .  .  .  .276  „  12 
('arlton  lo  Isle  a  la  Crosse  ....  236  „  7 
Isle  a  la  Crosse  to  Fort  Chipewyan       .371     „     12 


These,  and  otlier  forts  and  stations,  are 
necessarily  wide  apart,  and  in  situations 
favourable  to  water  communications,  and  to 
procuring  animal,  or,  if  possible,  vegetable 
food.  The  aspect  of  the  country  in  which 
these  forts  are  constructed,  I  have  gathered 
from   the  observations  of  Mr.   Simpson. — 


Fort  Garry,  the  principal  station  of  the  Red 
River  Settlement,  is  situated  at  the  forks  of 
the  Red  and  Assiniboine  rivers,  about  fifty 
miles  from  Lake  Winnipeg,  and  is  en\ironcd 
by  plains  ;  proceeding  north-west  the  coun- 
try is  studded  with  a  few  copses  of  poplar 
and  dwarf  oak;  biit  the  greater  part  having 
been  swept  in  1835  by  the  running  fires 
(so  frequent  and  terrible  in  the  prairies), 
presented  a  blackened  and  dismal  aspect. 
There  were  a  number  of  small  natural 
mounds  on  which  lay  fragments  of  lime- 
stone, the  great  basis  of  the  plain  region, 
and  quantities  of  little  shells  were  strewn 
about  in  every  direction. 

The  soil  and  climate  about  IManitoba,  or 
"  Enl  Spirit"  Lake,  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  Red  River.  At  Winnipegos  Lake  the 
oak  region  terminates;  but  tlie^shores  are 
clothed  with  elm,  poplar,  and  a  few  ash, 
birch,  and  pine-trees.  The  water  in  this 
lake  is  brackish  in  summer.  At  Duck  Bay 
the  first  wood  of  pines  was  seen.  The  route 
from  thence  to  Fort  Pelly,  south-west,  lies 
through  swampy  meadows,  alternating  with 
woods  of  poplar,  fringed  with  willow,  and  a 
few  straggling  clumps  of  pine  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Swan  River  and  Duck 
Mountain,  with  its  "rude  and  impassible 
heights."  Thence  west  to  north  lie  the 
Porcupine  Hills,  wooded  to  the  very  summit. 
Thunder  Hills  are  about  two  miles  in 
breadth,  steep;  and  beyond  them  to  the 
northward  is  Fort  Pelly,  in  51°  45'  20" 
N.  lat.— 102°  5'  W.,  near  the  bank  of  the 
Assiniboine  River.  The  track  thence  to 
Fort  Carlton,  lies  through  gently  undula- 
ting eminences  along  the  wooded  banks  of 
the  tortuous  Assiniboine,  thence  due  west, 
leaving  the  Assiniboine  far  to  the  south, 
over  a  hillocky  country,  tolerably  wooded, 
and  abounding-  in  small  lakes  and  swamps 
to  the  west  oiid  of  Stoncy  Lake,  tlirou^h  a 
country  eonsisiini;-  of  narrow  plains,  stiulded 
with  clumps  of  poplar,  interspersed  with 
little  lakes  and  swamps ;  a  great  part  of  this 
district  had  been  recently  overrun  by  fire. 
Changing  the  course  Ironi  west  to  west- 
south-west,  the  ti'axcller  reaches  the  im- 
mense prairies  of  the  Saskalilu-wan  River, 
of  which  entire  tracts  are  frequently  bared 
by  fire  to  the  very  soil.  The  cold  in  these 
plains  in  winter,  with  the  wind  from  the 
westw  ard,  is  terrific ;  there  is  not  a  shrub  or 
even  a  blade  of  grass  to  break  the  force  of 
the  blast,  whose  temijcraturc  is  at  least  40° 
below  7,ero.  The  only  exposed  part  of  the 
traveller,  tlie  eye-lashes,    becomes  speedily 
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covered  with  a  lieavy  crop  of  icicles,  which 
the  half-frozen  fingers  have  a  tlitticulty  in 
removing.  Tiiese  plains  are  frequented  in 
summer  by  the  Indians  as  hunting  grounds, 
although  the  fierce  heat  is  then  little 
more  endurable  than  the  cold  in  winter. 
Throughout  this  country,  says  Sir  George 
Simpson,  everything  is  in  unparalleled 
extremes.  Cold  and  excessive  heat, — long 
droughts  balanced  by  drenching  rain  and 
destructive  hail  (sometimes  5i  inches  in  cir- 
cumference). At  one  period  both  whites 
and  natives  are  living  in  wasteful  abundance 
on  venison,  buifalo,  fish,  and  game — at 
others  reduced  to  the  last  degree  of  hunger, 
often  passing  several  days  without  food.  In 
1820,  when  wintering  at  Athabasca  Lake, 
Sir  George  Simpson  says,  he  was  for  three 
days  and  nights  without  a  morsel  of  food. 
Frequently  hundreds  of  fine  buffaloes  are 
killed  for  the  tongues  alone.  On  one  occa- 
sion Sir  G.  Simpson  saw  several  thousand 
buffaloes  putrit'ying  the  air  for  miles  around. 
Unsheltered  plains  extend  far  to  the  south, 
to  the  ridges  in  lat.  49°,  whence  the  Mis- 
souri descends.  One  of  the  prairies  of  the 
Saskatchewan  crossed  by  Mr.  Simpson,  was 
fourteen  miles  wide,  and  only  a  few  willows 
were  thinly  scattered  on  its  surface.  The 
country  south  of  the  Saskatchewan  towards 
Assiniboine,  has  in  various  places  lakes  as 
salt  as  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  As  this  region, 
which  extends  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  has 
been  erroneously  considered  adapted  for 
Eui-opean  colonization,  the  following  extract 
from  Mr.  Thomas  Simpson's  Jom-nal  may 
help  to  dispel  the  illusion.  "  Christmas 
Day,  Sunday,  the  25th  :  On  shaking  off  our 
slumbers  this  glad  moi'ning,  a  troop  of 
wolves  were  '  baying  the  moon,'  as  she  rode 
in  a  cloudless  sky.  The  country  before  us 
being  intricate,  we  could  not  start  till  day- 
light;  and  when  we  sallied  forth  on  our 
day's  march,  the  weather  had  moderated. 
About  two  miles  from  oiu-  resting-place,  we 
passed  over  a  round  hill,  and  stood  awhile 
on  its  summit  to  enjoy  the  boundless  pros- 
pect. From  west  to  south  stretched  a  vast 
plain,  separated  from  another,  of  which  we 
had  a  bird's-eye  glimpse  to  the  north-east, 
by  the  broad  belt  of  woods  which  we  had 
been  skirting  along;  while  before  us,  in  our 
line  of  march,  lay  outspread  a  seemingly 
endless  tract  of  open  underwood,  varied  by 
gently  swelUng  eminences.  For  seven  miles 
our  route  led  west-north-west,  through 
thickets  and  over  hillocks ;  it  then  changed 
to  west  for  fourteen  miles,  through  a  more 


open  counti-y,  consisting  of  rising  grounds, 
or  "  c6leam,"  with  bare  ridges,  and  sides 
clothed  with  dwarf  poplar  and  brushwood ; 
while  here  and  there,  in  the  hollows,  we 
crossed  large  ponds,  scarcely  deserving,  on 
this  continent,  the  title  of  lakes.  They  have 
no  outlet ;  and  on  cutting  through  the  ice 
for  water,  we  generally  found  it  putrid : 
such,  however,  is  its  scarcity  in  that  level 
country,  that  we  were  often  fain  to  use  it 
when  most  nauseous,  taking  the  precaution 
of  imbibing  it  through  snow,  which  purifies 
it  in  some  degree.  We  now  turned  west- 
south-west  for  eight  miles,  keeping  along  a 
broad  and  rather  winding  ridge,  which  ap- 
peared to  furnish  the  buffalo  with  a  regular 
road  of  ingress  to  the  woods.  Several  tracks 
of  moose-deer  were  also  seen  during  the 
day.  After  sunset,  we  took  up  our  quarters 
in  a  small  clump  of  poplars.  The  whole 
country  having  been  ravaged  by  fire,  we 
could  not  find  dry  grass,  as  usual,  for  oui' 
beds,  and  spread  our  Christmas  couch  on 
willow  branches ;  rough  indeed,  but  ren- 
dered smooth  to  us  by  health  and  exercise." 
Several  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's 
forts  are  situated  in  the  country  N.  W.  of 
the  Red  River.  Fort  Pdly  is  a  compact, 
well-ordered  post  on  the  route  from  Fori, 
Garry,  on  the  Red  River,  to  Fort  Carlton. 
It  is  sheltered  on  the  north  by  a  range  of 
woods,  and  has  the  Assiniboine  River  in 
front;  the  cold  in  December  is  terrific, 
sometimes — 44°,  equal  to  76  degrees  of  frost. 
Carlton  Fort  is  situated  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Saskatchewan  River,  and  is  defended 
by  high  palisades,  and  a  gallery  surrounding 
the  whole  square,  planted  with  wall  pieces, 
into  which,  however,  the  Indians  fired 
several  times  during  the  summer  of  1835. 
Provisions  were  unusually  scarce,  when  vis- 
ited by  Mr.  T.  Simpson* in  1836,  the  great 
fires  in  autumn  having  driven  the  buffalo  to 
a  distance.  The  route  to  Fort  La  Crosse 
lay  first  through  an  open  country  consisting 
of  low,  round,  grassy  hills,  interspersed  with 
clumps  of  poplar,  occasionally  of  pines,  and 
with  many  small  lakes  to  the  boundary  of 
the  pine  forest,  in  lat.  53°  30'  north ;  thence 
hills,  lakes,  lakelets  and  brooks,  to  a  hilly 
tract  of  fourteen  miles  in  extent,  which 
divides  the  waters  that  flow  towards  the 
Saskatchewan  and  Churchhill  Rivers.  From 
Green  Lake  to  Beaver  River  is  swampy  and 
wooded ;  and  thence  to  Long  Lake  chain 
are  pine  woods.  Fort  La  Crosse,  in  107° 
51' 30"  W.  on  the  border  of  the  lake,  h 
neat  and  compact ;  the  country  around  lo^. 
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and  swampy.  At  the  portage  La  Loche, 
north  of  Fort  Crosse,  the  hills  are  a  thou- 
sand feet  in  height,  steep,  and  command  a 
fine  view  of  the  Clear  water  River,  and  its 
picturesque  valley;  thence  to  the  confluence 
with  the  Athabasca  River,  whose  broad 
bosom  is  studded  ■svith  numerous  islands  that 
give  it  a  lake-like  appearance. 

At  Fort  Chipewvan,  lat.  58°  43'  38"  N., 
long.  111°  18'  32"  "W.,  the  surface  consists 
of  rocks  and  swamps,  and  the  climate  pre- 
cludes all  prospect  of  rearing  farm  produce; 
even  potatoes  have  to  be  brought  down  from 
Fish  River ;  and  when  the  coarse  grass,  cut 
in  the  swamps  for  the  use  of  the  few  horses 
and  oxen  required  for  drawing  fire-wood  to 
the  fort,  fails,  fisli  from  the  Athabasca  river 
is  the  only  provender  obtainable  for  the 
cattle.  Fort  Edmonton  is  situated  on  the 
northern  branch  of  the  Saskatchewan  River, 
in  lat.  53°  45'  N.  long.  113°  10'  AV.,  and 
was  visited  by  Sir  G.  Simpson  in  his  pro- 
gress from  the  Red  River  to  the  Columbia 
and  Fort  Vancouver.  The  fort  is  of  an 
hexagonal  form,  well  built,  with  high  pickets 
and  bastions,  and  battlemented  gateways ; 
it  is  on  an  almost  perpendicular  height  com- 
manding the  river.  The  fort  is  painted  in- 
side and  out  with  devices  to  suit  the  taste  of 
the  savages  who  frequent  it.  Over  the  gate- 
ways are  a  fantastic  pair  of  vanes,  and  the 
ceilings  and  walls  of  the  hall  present  gaudy 
colours  and  fantastic  sculptures,  which  the 
Indians  admire.  The  buildings  are  smeared 
with  red  earth ;  the  savages  are  awed  by  so 
much  finery,  and  respect  what  appears  to 
them  grand  structures. 

The  settlement  on  the  Red  Kiver,  distant 
from  Montreal,  by  the  Ottawa  River,  about 
1,800  miles,  in  lat.  50°  N.,  long.  97°  W.,  is 
elevated  800  feet  above  the  sea,  in  a  level 
country,  contiguous  to  the  wooded  borders 
of  the  Red  and  Assiniboinc  Rivers,  along 
which  the  settlement  extends  for  fifty  miles. 
The  soil  is  comparatively  fertile,  and  tlie 
climate  salubrious,  but  summer  fi-osts  gene- 
rated l)y  undraiued  marshes,  sometimes 
blast  the  hopes  of  the  husbandman.  The 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  by  the  introduc- 
tion, at  a  great  expense,  of  rams  and  other 
stock,  have  improved  the  breed  of  domestic 
animals,  whieli  are  now  abundant  :  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  maize,  potatoes,  and  hops 
thrive ;  flax  and  hemp  are  poor  and  stunted. 
The  river  banks  arc  cultivated  for  lialf  a  mile 
inland,  l)ut  the  back  level  country  remains 
in  its  natural  state,  and  furnishes  a  coarse 
hay  for  the  settlers'  stock  dui'iug  the  long 


and  severe  winter,  which  lasts  from  Novem- 
ber to  April,  or  May,  when  Lake  Winnipeg  is 
unfrozen,  and  the  river  navigation  to  Hud- 
son's Bay  commences,  vid  Norway  House 
entrepot,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
lake. 

The  population  is  in  number  about  8,000, 
consisting  of  Europeans,  half-breeds,  and 
Indians.  The  two  principal  churches,  the 
protestant  and  Roman  catholic,  the  gaol, 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  chief  build- 
ings, the  residence  of  the  Roman  catho- 
lic bishop,  and  the  houses  of  some  retired 
officers  of  the  fur  trade,  are  built  of  stone, 
which  has  to  be  brouglit  from  a  distance ; 
but  the  houses  of  the  settlers  are  built  of 
wood,  whitewashed  or  painted  externally. 

Land  is  gi-auted  to  the  settlers  at  7*.  6d. 
per  acre ;  there  is  no  restriction  but  in  the 
purchase  or  sale  of  furs  and  spirits,  and 
only  a  slight  import  duty  is  imposed  on 
other  commodities,  the  proceeds  of  which 
duty  are  received  by  the  municipality  of 
Assiniboine. 

The  colony  is  governed  by  a  corporation 
called  the  Council  of  Assiniboia,  which,  in 
virtue  of  the  Royal  Charter  of  1670,  exer- 
cises judicial  as  well  as  legislative  authority, 
under  an  able  Recorder. 

The  currency  is  one  of  the  best  established 
in  any  colony.  It  consists,  with  the  addition 
of  silver  and  copper  coin,  of  notes  issued 
by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  which  are 
payable  at  York  factory,  by  bills  on  the 
company  in  England.  This  circulation  is 
absolutely  essential ;  gold  or  silver  would 
soon  be  hoarded,  melted,  or  lost ;  and  a  note 
issued  by  the  government  of  the  place,  re- 
ceivable iu  payments,  of  acknowledged  ex- 
changeable value,  devoid  of  fluctuation  in 
exchanges,  and  convertible,  without  loss  or 
risk,  into  cash  in  England,  is  an  advan- 
tageous monetai'y  circulation  for  any  settle- 
ment, and  not  a  grievance  or  subject  of 
complaint.  Commodities  to  the  full  value 
of  the  notes  can  always  be  obtained  at  New 
York,  Montreal,  &c. 

The  population  of  the  Red  River  settle- 
ment, in  18  13,  was  5,1 13,  of  which  number, 
2,798  are  Roman  catholics,  and  2,3  to  are 
Protestants.  Tlie  heads  of  families  are  870 ; 
of  whom  571  are  Indians  or  half-breeds, 
natives  of  the  territory;  152  Canadians; 
610rkneymen;  49  Scotchmen ,  22  English- 
men; 5  Iri.shmen;  and  2  Swiss.  Wales, 
Italy,  Norway,  Denmark,  Germany,  Poland, 
and  the  United  States  of  Anu'rica,  liave  each 
contributed  one  to  the  list.     There  is  also 
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one  Esquimaux  Indian.  There  are  730 
dwelling-houses,  1,319  barns  or  stables,  18 
windmills,  and  1  water-mill.  Tliere  arc  182 
horses,  749  mares,  107  bulls,  2,207  cows, 
1,580  calves,  1,976  pigs,  and  3,50!)  slicep. 

The  Bishop  of  Montreal  says  of  the  Red 
River  settlement,  that  "  it  affords  a  wonder- 
fully striking  example  of  good  brought  by 
the  hand  of  God  out  of  evil."  His  lordship 
thus  describes  the  churches  there: — "Along 
the  strip  of  settlement  which  occupies,  with 
interruptions,  the  opposite  sides  of  the  river, 
the  four  English  chiirches  are  situated.  The 
Indian  church  is  about  13  miles  below  the 
lower  cliurch  at  the  rapids ;  this  again  is 
about  6  from  the  middle  church;  and  the 
middle  church  about  7  from  the  upper.  The 
Indian  church  is  a  wooden  building,  painted 
white,  50  feet  or  upwards  in  length,  with  a 
cupola  over  the  entrance.  It  has  square- 
topped  ^vindows,  which,  so  far,  give  it  an  un- 
ecclesiastical  appearance.  The  lower  church 
is  also  of  wood,  and  of  the  length  of  50  feet. 
The  middle  church,  which  is  not  quite  com- 
pleted, and  which  has  been  built  by  the 
unaided  exertions  of  the  cougregration,  is  an 
edifice  of  stone,  60  feet  long.  The  upper 
church,  which  is  also  of  stone,  is  10  feet 
longer,  and  will  accommodate  500  persons.'' 

There  are  scattered  about  the  Red  River 
settlement  several  respectable  retired  factors 
or  traders  of  the  company ;  some  married  to 
European,  more  to  native  wives.  Although 
the  style  of  the  establishmeuts  at  the  forts 
is  exceedingly  plain,  and  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty of  transport,  as  well  as  the  isolated 
character  and  remote  situation  of  the  place 
itself,  cause  a  variety  of  articles  to  be  dis- 
pensed with  to  which  some  of  the  inmates 
have  been  elsewhere  accustomed,  yet  there 
is  far  from  a  deficiency  to  be  witnessed 
there,  either  of  comforts  or  of  habits  of 
refinement.  Its  communications  vnth  Eng- 
land— are  for  goods  via  Hudson's  Bay — 
during  the  summer  season,  and  for  personal 
travelling  and  letters,  via  Montreal,  from 
which  the  Red  River  is  distant  1,800  miles. 
The  company  have,  along  this  line,  about 
10  stockaded  posts.  The  Bishop  of  Mon- 
treal traversed  the  distance  in  38  days. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  examine  the 
Pacific  coast  and  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
whose  highest  ridges  are  iu  the  parallels  of 
52°  to  53'',  about  8,500  feet.  Some  peaks 
rise  to  15,000  and  16,000  feet,  but  the  gene- 
ral range  is  4,000  to  6,000  feet,  diminishing 
in  height  towards  the  north.  This  granitic 
mountain  chain  is  from  50  to  100  miles  wide. 


The  country  termed  New  Caledonia,  between 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Cascade  IMoun- 
tains,  near  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  is  well 
watered,  undulating  in  bold  swells,  with 
occasional  plains  and  copses,  and  an  abun- 
dance of  forest  trees,  of  which  the  cedar,  fir, 
and  hemlock,  gi-ow  to  a  prodigious  size. 

In  New  Caledonia,  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  have  several  stations,  and  also  in 
the  adjacent  country.  Fort  Alexandria,  in 
52°  30'  N.,  is  the  residence  of  one  of  the 
company's  chief  traders,  and  here  the  navi- 
gation of  Frazcr's  River  is  begun  by  the 
northern  brigade  on  their  way  to  the  north. 
A  small  open  space  is  cleared  for  a  few  cattle, 
but  the  rest  of  the  country  is  covered  with  a 
dense  forest.  Fort  Thompson,  on  the  Kam- 
loop's  River,  is  in  50°  38'  N.,  and  120°  7'  10" 
W.  Frazcr's,  Babine's,  and  McLeod's  Forts 
are  on  the  lakes  of  the  same  names.  Fort 
St.  James,  on  Stuart's  Lake,  was  the  resi- 
dence of  chief  factor  Ogden,  who  had  charge 
of  the  New  Caledonia  department. 

Frazcr's  River  flows  through  New  Cale- 
donia, but  is  not  navigated  below  Fort 
Thompson,  owing  to  its  dangerous  falls.  The 
distances  from  Fort  Thompson  to  Fort  Alex- 
andria, by  land,  is  150  miles,  and  thence  to 
Fort  James  120.  Commodore  Wilkes  says 
that  the  climate  of  this  region  is  unfavour- 
able to  agriculture,  in  consequence  of  its 
being  situated  between  the  two  ranges  of 
mountains,  viz.,  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the 
east,  and  the  Cascade  Mountains  (of  the 
coast)  on  the  west,  both  of  which  ranges  are 
constantly  covered  with  snow,  and  in  the 
plains  or  villages  snow  lies  from  November 
to  May  six  feet  deep.  The  commodore  adds, 
"  there  are  many  spots  of  fertile  land  along 
the  rivers,  but  the  early  frosts  are  a  great 
obstacle  to  agriculture.  At  St.  James,  Ba- 
l)ine,  and  Frazer's  Forts,  only  potatoes  and 
tm-nips  can  be  cultivated."  Frazer's  River 
has  its  embouche  six  miles  to  the  north  of 
the  49th  parallel,  which  defines  the  United 
States'  boundary.  It  is  about  a  mile  wide,  the 
country  around  low,  with  a  rich  alluvial  soil. 
Fort  Langley  is  20  miles  from  its  mouth. 

Sir  George  Simpson  made  a  journey  of 
2,000  miles  in  47  days  from  the  Red  River, 
via  Fort  Edmonton,  to  Fort  Cohille  in  1841. 
He  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains  at  the 
confluence  of  two  of  the  sources  of  the 
Saskatchewan  and  Colombia,  near  Fort 
Kotanie,  at  an  elevation  of  8,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  with  mountains  rising  about  half 
that  altitude  around.  The  descending  coun- 
try to  the  Kotanie  River  was  rugged  and 
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boggy,  with  thick  and  tangled  forests,  craggy 
peaks  and  dreary  vales,  here  and  there  hills 
of  parched  clay, — where  every  shrub  and 
blade  of  grass  was  browu  and  sapless, — as  if 
newly  swept  by  the  blast  of  the  sirocco ; 
with  occasional  prairies  and  open  swards, 
interspersed  with  gloomy  woods  or  burning 
pine  forests.  In  one  place  a  valley  was  seen 
30  miles  long  by  six  wide  without  a  tree, 
and  environed  by  mountains.  The  natives  of 
these  regions  were  in  a  wretched  condition. 

The  coast  abounds  with  harbours,  inlets, 
and  islands.  The  north-western  Archipelago, 
which  lies  north  of  Vancouver's  Island,  be- 
longs partly  to  England  and  partly  to  Rus- 
sia. The  islands  within  the  British  dominions 
are  of  various  sizes ;  the  largest,  named 
"  Queen  Charlotte's  Island,"  is  somewhat  of 
a  triangidar  form,  lying  nearly  north  and 
south,  the  south  point  in  the  parallel  of  52°. 
The  superficial  area  is  less  than  that  of  Van- 
couver's Island  :  it  has  several  good  har- 
bours, viz.,  on  the  north  coast.  Port  Estrada, 
near  Sandy  Point,  and  Croft's  Sound,  a  little 
farther  west.  On  the  east  side,  Skitekis,  in 
53°  20'  N.  lat. ;  Cummashawa,  neai"  53°  N.; 
and  Poi-t  Sturges,  fai'ther  south.  On  the 
west,  or  Pacific  coast,  INlagee's  Sound,  in 
52°  r  N.  lat. ;  and  Port  Ingram,  near  the 
north-west  extremity  of  the  island.  The 
country  around  some  of  these  harbours, 
especially  Port  Estrada  (Hancock's  River), 
and  Magce's  Sound,  is  said  by  the  Americans 
to  be  fertile,  and  the  climate  comparatively 
mild. 

Queen  Charlotte's  island  is  admirably 
adapted  for  the  formation  of  a  penal  settle- 
ment, by  its  distance  from  England,  its  com- 
plete insularity,  adaptation  for  the  sup])ort 
of  a  large  convict  settlement  l^y  the  laboiu- 
of  the  prisoners,  the  impossibility  of  escape, 
the  improbal)ility  of  the  transported  being 
ever  enabled  to  return  to  England,  and  by 
the  useful  purposes  in  which  the  convicts 
may  be  employed  in  the  formation  of  a  for- 
tress and  a  colony  in  the  Northern  Pacific, 
contiguous  to  China  and  Japan. 

The  Princess  Royal  Islands  lie  nearer  to 
the  main  land,  between  the  parallels  of  51° 
and  o4°  N.  lat.  Of  the  interior  of  the  whole 
of  these  islands,  little  or  nothing  is  kiiouii  ; 
the  largest  are  traversed  by  nioimUiin  ii(l;;(s 
in  the  direction  of  their  gi-eatcst  icngtli  (idiii 
south-east  to  north-west.  The  adjacent  nvAsi 
is  of  very  irregular  outline,  with  nunu  rciiis 
bays,  inlets,  and  winding  channels,  forming  a 
laliyrinth  of  passages.  Simpson's  River,  on 
our  north-west  boundary,  has  a  deep  inlet, 


and  communicates  with  Babine  Lake,  where 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  have  a  fort. 
The  Company  have  also  an  establishment  on 

j  Pitt's  Islands,  in  the  north-western  Archi- 

!  pelago. 

The  north-west  coast  and  interior,  north 
of  the  parallel  of  55°,  is  described  as  ex- 
tremely rugged ;  lofty  mountains,  covered 
with  snow,  rise  abruptly  from  the  ocean; 
more  inland,  the  whole  region  consists  of 
Alpine  masses,  thrown  together  in  the  wildest 
confusion,  so  that  a  level  site  for  a  fort  can 
hardly  be  found  within  any  convenient  dis- 
tance fi'om  a  stream  or  lake.  It  is  a  land  of 
rocks,  as  difficult  of  access  as  it  is  impracti- 
cable in  itself,  except  at  the  very  margin  of 
the  sea.  IMost  of  the  streams  to  the  north 
of  Frazer's  River,  are  mere  torrents  fed 
by  melting  snow  in  summer,  and  in  winter 
by  the  unceasing  deluges  of  this  dismal  cli- 
mate ;  these  streams  form  deep  valleys  in  the 
precipitous  heights  of  every  form  and  mag- 
nitude in  their  progress  to  the  ocean.  Hence 
the  term  "  Cascade  ISIountains,"  given  to 
the  coast  line  north  of  Vancouvei-'s  Island. 
The  company  hold  under  lease  fi-om  Russia, 
a  fort  on  the  Stikine  or  Pelly's  River,  where 
the  climate  and  country  are  alike  miserable 
in  the  extreme,  and  their  effects  are  in- 
creased by  the  putridity  and  filth  of  the 
adjacent  Indian  \'illage.  At  this  fort,  in 
April  1842,  the  gentleman  in  charge  was 
shot  in  a  scuffle,  and  2,000  savages  encamped 
around  wei'e  preparing  to  rifle  the  fort,  when, 
fortunately.  Sir  G.  Simpson  arrived  in  a 
Russian  steamer.  Taco  Fort,  under  Dr. 
Kennedy,  an  assistant,  and  22  men,  is  still 
farther  northward  on  the  coast,  surrounded 
by  4,000  savages,  warlike  and  ferocious,Tvin3 
at  first  captured  Dr.  Kennedy  and  his  as- 
sistant, and  required  for  their  ransom  four 
blankets.     The  fort  is  now  strong. 

Fort  JNI'Loughlin,  on  the  north-west  coast, 
near  Milbank  Sound,  was  formed  in  1837, 
on  one  of  the  must  iniii^id  spots  imaginable. 
By  great  and  uinK-nnd  cM-rtions  for  several 
years  in  blasiuiii,  IcNrllmi;-,  and  gravelling, 
the  company's  otlicers  have  made  a  strong 
fort  on  a  rock  ca])able  of  holding  out  witli 
20  men,  against  all  the  Indians  of  the  coast. 
An  enclosed  surface  of  three  acres  has  been 
covered  with  sea-weed  and  made  into  a  gar- 
(h'n,  producing  jiotatocs,  carrots,  turnips, 
cnliliagcs,  &c.  It  is  probable  that  on  the 
noilii-west  coasts  adjoining  to  Vancouver's 
island,  and  Queen  Charlotte's  Island,  many 
si)ots  available  for  European  colonization 
will  be  found.     Tiie  climate  on  the  coast  of 
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the  Pacific  is  much  milder  than  similar  lati- 
tudes on  the  Atlantic  or  opposite  shores  of 
the  American  continent. 

Some  of  the  principal  forts  belonging  to 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  are  : — 

1.  York  Fort — The  most  important  sta- 
tion of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  has  con- 
trol over  the  extensive  region  west  and  north 
of  Hudson's  Bay,  bounded  by  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  a  line 
drawn  from  the  bay  through  Rainy  lake. 
Among  the  posts  depeudmt  on  York  fort, 
are,  those  of  forts  Churchill  and  Severn, 
and  the  forts  or  houses  on  the  different 
lakes — viz.  Trout,  Beaver,  Cat,  Swampy, 
Split,  Nelson,  Deer,  La  Rouge,  and  La 
Crosse.  There  are  also  Rock-house  on  Hill 
river,  and  Oxford  house.  Holy  lake.  On 
the  Saskatchewan,  are  the  forts  or  stock- 
aded houses,  called  Cumberland,  Carlton, 
Manchester,  Edmonton,  Acton,  or  Rocky 
Mountain.  On  Lake  Athabasca  are  forts 
Chipewyan,  Wcdderburn,  and  Pond  du  lac ; 
on  the  Mackenzie  river  in  its  course  to  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  forts  Simpson,  Norman,  and 
Good  Hope  ;  and  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
same  river,  forts  Vermillion,  Dunnegan,  and 
Rocky  Mountain. 

3.  Moose  Factory  is  about  700  miles  from 
the  city  of  Montreal,  in  Lower  Canada,  and 
is  the  company's  principal  depot  on  the 
southern  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay.  Con- 
nected with  this  establishment,  there  arc 
numerous  stations  :  some  of  which  are  at  a 
distance  from  the  Fort,  varying  from  100  to 
250  miles.  The  forts  and  stations  in  the 
country  between  Hudson's  Bay  and  the 
lakes  in  Canada,  are  under  this  superin- 
tendency.  On  James's  Bay,  are,  Albany 
fort.  East  ^lainfort,  and  Rupert's  house. 
On  the  river  Albany,  are,  jNIartin's  Fall,  and 
Osnaburg  houses ;  on  the  Moose  or  Bruns- 
wick river,  is  New  Brunswick  house,  and  to 
the  south-east,  Frederick  house.  There  are 
establishments  on  the  small  lakes  Abbitibbe, 
Mistasinny,  Big,  Wagwanappy,  and  Temis- 
caming.  The  Indians,  in  this  district  of 
country,  are  principally  of  the  Swampy  Cree 
tribe,  with  a  few  Esquimaux  at  an  establish- 
ment called  Big  River,  which  is  about  250 
miles  to  the  north-east  of  Rupert's  River. 

3.  Michipicoten  is  the  principal  factory 
belonging  to  the  company  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Superior ;  \vithin  and  around  which, 
and  the  different  establishments  in  that  ex- 
tensive range  of  country,  there  is  a  conside- 
rable population  of  Europeans  and  half 
castes,    as    well  as  of   native  Indians,   who 


are  chiefly  of  the  Ojibeway  or  Salteaux  In- 
dians. On  the  W.  shore  of  Lake  Superior  is 
Fort  William,  and  there  is  a  post  at  the 
Falls  of  St.  Mary. 

4.  Lac  la  Pluie  is  a  trading  post  of  the 
company,  situated  near  the  hcigiit  of  land 
which  divides  the  waters  falling  into  the 
St.  Lawrence  from  those  that  fall  into  Hud- 
son's Bay,  and  is  distant  from  Montreal 
about  1,300  miles.  The  neighbourhood  of 
this  place  is  a  great  rendezvous  for  Indians 
from  the  surrounding  country,  during  the 
summer,  as  the  means  of  living  on  fisli  and 
rice  are  very  abundant. 

5.  Fort  Alexander  is  formed  at  the  outlet 
of  the  River  Winnipeg,  and  is  distant  from 
Montreal  1,500  miles.  It  is  much  fre- 
quented by  the  Indians,  who,  as  well  as 
those  that  visit  Lac  la  Pluie,  belong  to  the 
Ojibeway  or  Salteaux  tribes. 

6.  Edmonton  is  an  establishment  on  the 
Saekatchewan  River,  which  has  its  source 
on  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  disembogues 
itself  by  Nelson  River  into  Hudson's  Bay. 
It  is  distant  from  Montreal  2,800  miles. 
From  thence  to  the  Athabasca  River,  which 
also  has  its  origin  on  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
the  establishments  are  frequented  by  the 
bold  and  daring  prairie  or  plain  tribes  of 
Indians,  including  the  Assiniboines,  the 
Peiagans,  the  Sarcees,  and  the  Blood  In- 
dians. The  Thickwood  Crees  and  Assini- 
boines amount,  with  the  whites  and  mixed 
population  attached  to  the  station,  to  be- 
tween 15  and  20,000  souls. 

7.  Norway  House,  one  of  the  principal 
depots  belonging  to  the  company,  is  situated 
at  the  northern  end  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  and 
is  distant  from  Montreal  2,000  miles.  There 
is  an  Indian  village  connected  with  this 
place,  the  inhabitants  of  which  derive  great 
advantages  from  the  proximity  of  the  com- 
pany's establishment,  where  the  Indians, 
who  are  a  part  of  the  Swampy  Cree  tribe, 
find  permanent  employment  as  fishermen, 
boatmen,  and  labourers.  Beren's  river 
house  and  Fort  Alexander  are  also  on  Lake 
Winnipeg.  At  Ungava  Bay,  at  the  entrance 
of  Hudson's  Strait,  thci-e  is  a  station  for  col- 
lecting the  produce  of  the  coast  of  Labrador, 
consisting  chiefly  of  oil  from  the  seal  and 
porpoise  ;  and  there  are  establishments  for 
taking  and  curing  salmon,  which  is  sent  to 
the  Quebec  market. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  possess  a  very 
tlu'iving  estaljlishment  at  Foi't  Vancouver,  in 
the  Oregon  country,  recently  ceded  to  the 
United  States. 
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Population.  —  The  best  approximative 
estimate  of  the  number  of  inhabitants  in 
uorth-western  America  is  given  in  an  official 
report  of  Lieuts.  Warre  and  Vavasour,  as  a 
"Census  of  the  Indian  Tribes  in  the  Oregon 


territory  from  latitude  42°  to  latitude  54°, 
derived  from  the  trading  lists  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company,  and  from  the  best 
obtainable  information  :  it  is  dated,  "  Fort 
Vancouver,  1845." 


■\\Tierc  situated. 


Children 

Males.  Females,  under  12  Slaves  Total, 
years. 


Quacott.— Nuvette  and  27  others. 
Tribes  speaking  generally  the  Qua- 
cott  language. 

Massettes  and  13  tribes,  not  included 
with  the  above,  and  speaking  dif- 
ferent languages. 

Nass  Indians,  4  tribes  speaking  the 
same  language. 

Chymsyans,  10  tribes,  all  of  whom 
spe.ak  the  same  language,  with  a 
different  idiom. 

Skeena  Indians,  2  ti-ihes. 

Labassas  Indians,  5  ti-ibes. 

Milbank  Sound,  9  tribes. 


Challams.— Cowaitchims,  24  tribes, 
speaking  the  Challam  and  Cowaitz- 
chim  languages. 


Sanetch  Indians,  S  ti'ibes. 

Hallams,  11  tribes. 

Sinahomish,  1  tribe. 

•Skatcat,  1  tribe. 

Cowitchici,  7  tribes. 

Soke  Indians,  1  tribe. 

Cowitciher,  3  tribes,  not  as  yet  ascer- 
tained     ....         (say) 

Gulf  of  Georgia  Indians,  exact  num- 
bers not  ascertained 

Nasqually,  13  tribes. 

Two  tribes  in  Cavletz  river  (about) 

Cheenooks,  Clatsops,  and  several 
tribes  near  the  entrance  of  the 
Columbia  river. 

Trile  Kalets,  several  tribes. 

Vule  Puyas,  several  tribes 

Clakamus,  several  tribes. 

Cheanooks,  Kelussuyas,  4  tribes. 


Killamooks,  3  tribes. 

Clamcts,  several  tribes. 
Walla-Walla,    Nez    Perce, 
and  several  tribes. 

Colville  and  Spokane. 
Okanagan,  several  tribes. 
KuUus-Palus,  several  tribes. 
K ootoonais,  several  tribes. 


From  Lat.  .54'  to  Lat.  .30"  including  Queen 
Charlotte's  Island ;  North  end  of  Van- 
couver's Island,  Milbank  Sound  and 
Island,  and  the  main  Shore     . 

On  Queen  Charlotte's  Island,  not  included 
in  the  above 


20,215 
3,381 


Nassi 


I  the  I 


Chatham  Sound,  Portland  Canal,  Port  Es- 
singtou,  and  the  neighbouring  islands    . 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Skeena  river 
Gardner's  Canal,  Canal  de  Principe,  Canal 

de  la  Reida 

Milbank   Sound,    Caceade   Canal,    Deane 

Canal,  Salmon  river,  and  the  islands  on 

the  coast 


south 


couver's  Island  and  the  mouth  of  Franc': 


M'Leod's  Lake,  Chelertins,  Fort  George, 
Alexandria  in  Fra.ser's  river,  Conally 
Lake,  Babine  Lake,  I'raser's  Lake, 
Stuart's  Lake 

Straits  of  St.  Juan  de  Fuca  and  Vancou- 
ver's Islands     .        .  .        .        . 

Ditto      .        .        ditto        .        .        .        . 

Ditto      .        .        ditto        .        .        .        . 

Ditto      .        .        ditto         .        .        .        . 

Ditto      .        .        ditto         .        .        .        . 

Ditto      .        .        ditto         .        .        .        . 


Cape  Flattery       ....     (about) 
Nasqually  river  and  Puget's  Sound    . 


Mouth  of  the  Columbia  : 
nity  .... 


Near  Fort  Vancouver  in  the  Columbia 

Vallev  of  the  Willianiatu  river  . 

ValkV  of  the  Clakamus  and  the  WiUa 


40,805 
6,613 


322 
1,429 


Rcrajiitvlation. — Males,  33,956  ;  females, 
35,182  ;  children,  1,584,  of  both  sexes,  under 
12  years  of  age  ;  slaves,  5,146.  Total,  75,868, 
of  wliom  an  accurate  census  has  been  made  : 
1 1 ,070,  estimate  of  tribes,  of  whom  no  census 


86,947  Indian  population,  from  latitude  42° 
to  latitude  54°  N. 

"  Thp  Indians  of  PiiRct's  Sound  and  llio  Straits  of 
De  Fuca,  also  those  farther  to  the  north,  apjiear  to 
he  more  numerous  than  those  of  the  interior,  and  eid- 


has  been   taken  ;  showing  a  grand    total  of  [  tivate  large  quantities  of  potatoes,  &c.  for  their  owr 
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use,  and  to  barter  with  the  vessels  frequenting  the 
coast.  They  are  not  so  cleanly  as  the  Indians  of  the 
prairies,  nor  are  they  so  brave  or  warlike.  Many  of 
the  latter  tribes  are  a  veiy  liiic  i-.:rv  of  uirii,  and 
possess  large  herds  of  caitlr  and  iiiiiii"ii  :r  .iiiinliris 
of  horses.  In  the  noi,-l]l".iii-liu,„l  ,,r  W  ,ill:i-\\:,lla, 
individual  Indians  were  pdijiiid  mil  ii.  n-.  wiio  nwt,  ,i 
more  than  1,000  horses.  Slav.'n  i,  ,.,i,i  ,,nn  ui;::  ai: 
the  tribes;  and  he  who  po.ssi-ss(  ,  a  '  ,     | 

largest  number  of  hnrsi-s.  is  i 1  ,<■!   il.     .,   .:.    \ 

chief     The  Indians  of  til"  tan  I  li   n  im     nai 

blesome;  but  those  of  1 1,.    I  -       ,    ■   .  .      . 

fensive,    but    very  su|Ma    .  i   .  ;  ,  i 

cause  may  be  traced  lla  u  ,|iiii:.i  -  ;l:  n  •  I'lnh 
man  and  with  one  anntlier.      I,  !    ,  :     >. 

with  rifles,  muskets,  &c.,  but,  ii  a  i  :  i.  ,  .,,< 
much  stinted  by  the  Hudson's  I  !a  \  i      , ,    . :      a  ; ,   :  a  a 

nition.     The  Indian  tril)es  d i   a  ai  a   a|.ai  ila 

same  ground  during  the  whole  year.  In  the  sununur 
they  resort  to  the  principal  rivers  and  the  sea  coast, 
where  they  take  and  lay  by  large  quantities  of  salmon, 
&c.  for  their  winter  consumption,  retiring  to  the 
smaller  rivers  of  the  interior  during-  tlie  eohl  season. 
Neither  the  Roman  callmiie  nor  Methodist  mission- 
aries have  done  mucli  tnwaids  laalaiming  the  Indian 
population,  who  arc  an  i  :i  .  '  la  race,  and  very 
few  of  them  can  lie  inila     a         <  ■.    tlieir  mode  of 

life,  or  cuhivate  more  !■     .:  a  '     nicly  keep  them 

from  starvation.  Tlie  i>  a  •,  a  ..:."■..  of  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors  has  cliaia  una  a  for  the  good  of 
the  whole  community,  uliiia  pa|.alaiion  as  well  as 
Indian;  and  so  long  as  iliis  al  -liia  nee  (which  can 
hardly  be  called  vuluiilavy)  naiiinnas,  the  eunntry 
will  prosper.  M'hen  this  piailnlation  is  wiilalraw  n, 
and  the  intercourse  with  the  xmuM  apiai,  saeli  i^  tin- 
character  of  the  dissolute  and  only  partially  rc-rornieil 
American  and  Canadian  settlers,  that  every  evil  must 
be  anticipated,  and  the  unfortunate  Indian  will  be  the 
first  to  suffer." 

The  Esquimaux  occupy  the  country  Ijorder- 
ing  on  the  Arctic  Seas,  Hudson's  Bay  and 
Strait,  and  the  Labiador  coast.  The  In- 
dians roam  over  the  country,  in  summer  fol- 
lowing the  buftalo,  deer,  and  other  wild 
animals  into  tlie  districts  occupied  by  the 
Esquimaux,  with  whom  they  are  generally 
in  a  state  of  hostility;  and  as  the  winter 
advances,  they  rettirn  towards  the  more 
southern  regions.  A  district  termed  the 
Saskatchewan,  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, as  large  as  England,  contains  only 
16,730  Indians  and  Half-breed.s,  viz.;  Crees, 
3,500;  Assiniboines,  at.OGO;  Biackfeet,  2,100; 
Piegans,  2,450;  Blood  Indians,  1,750;  Sar- 
cees,  350 ;  Gros-Veutres,  2,100 ;  Salteaux, 
140 ;  Half-breeds  (a  race  whose  fathers  were 
Europeans,  and  mothers  Indians),  280. 

The  following  is  a  classification  and  distri- 
bution of  the  tribes  occupying  the  country 
east  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  resorting 
upon  occasion  to  the  company's  estalilish- 
ments : — 

Muckenzie's  River  District. — The  Copper  Indians, 
inhabiting  the  country  about  this  river ;  tlie  Lou- 
cheux,  or  Quarrellers ;  the  Hare  Indians ;  the  L)og- 


rib   Indians ;    the    Strong-bow    Indians,   inhabiting 
Mackenzie's   Kiver   district,  and  speaking   ditterent 

./'■''aaa  aa7  T'.  ,,  I,t  CrossB  DistrictH.—Tho 
(la,  II      I"  '   '  '         I  ilie  Cree  tribe;  inhabiting 

lla  a  1  I  i-^  lake,  and  between  it  and 

I'rari-  HiriT  Oislrirl. — The  Reaver  Indians,  and  a 
I  w  Sauteaux  from  the  Kainy  I.ake,  inhabiting  both 
-idas  of  this  river,  and  speaking  a  language  different 

ir'aa  that  nf  th- ("'!,;,..- aia  aC   V'hnhasr-a. 

/"  ,,      ■      •    a      /^  a.     /;,  ',aV-^_The 

I'  ■  '    I ''  a     '      '        '"        I    ■  I       ai  , :    I  i.r   I'iegans; 


are 


airna,!    lihuUfeet.  although  they  speak  dif- 
'   I.      a,;-;uages,  and   have   different   customs   and 

/  a  ,  a  /Mirt  of  the  SasJiiitcheivan  District. — The 
Stone  Indians,  or  Assiniboines  ;  the  Crees;  the  Sau- 
teux,  or  Ogibways.  These  three  tribes  are  constantly 
at  variance  with  the  Biackfeet,  and  the  whole  eight 
depend  on  the  chase  for  subsistence.  They,  ('.  <?.  the 
three  tribes,  extend  their  habitations  also  to  the 
up])er  part  of  lied  Kiver  and  of  Swan  River. 

York  Factor;/,    Oxford,    Norway  Ilmnr,    CmJ.n-- 
Iriml,  and  lower  part  of  Stran  liiici-  /'  ■^'.     '. 
Kee-Goose,  or  Swampy  Indians.     Tl-        a    .  al 

along  the  sea-coast  to  James's  Bay.       I  '   ■.  >  \: iy 

spring  from  the  Crees,  as  their  laiiga,.,a  i.^  i,.,,j  u 
dialect  of  the  Cree.  There  is  said  to  be  a  mixture  of 
the  Sauteux  in  their  origin. 

Chirrrhi/!  Dir^frict. — Esquimaux;  Chipewyans,  and 
a  f'-..  Sa  aaij!  1 1 aliaiis,  inhabiting  the  counliy  to  the 

I   ,  a   .lames's  Bay  are  generally  classed 

\\iili  ih  'la  1.  a  goose,  and  inhabit  the  countries 
al)o\it  Alliany,  Moose,  and  East  Main. 

Character  of  the  Indian  Population. — It  is 
difficult  to  describe  the  character  of  the 
various  tribes  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
classifications;  they  have  each  some  recog- 
nised difference,  and  are  most  of  them  in  a 
constant  state  of  warfare  with  each  other. 
Tlie  Sarcees  are  said  to  be  the  boldest.  AU 
have  horses  and  fire-arms  ;  and  horse-stealing 
is  a  favourite  occupation  with  them.  The 
Crees  and  Biackfeet  have  deadly  feuds,  and 
each  combat  with  the  Assiniboines.  The 
small  tribes  are  di-awu  into  the  contests 
of  the  larger,  and  are  rarely  at  peace. 
Ambuscades,  siu-prises  by  day  or  night,  and 
treacherous  massacres  of  the  old  and  young, 
of  women  and  the  sick,  constitute  the  moving 
interests  of  their  lives.  No  hardships  or 
inducements  will  make  them  settle  and  cul- 
tivate their  land;  and  until  they  do  so,  it  is 
almost  hopeless  to  expect  any  Christian  re- 
sults from  the  humane  efforts  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  and  the  missionaries. 
The  most  degrading  superstitions  prevail; 
cunning  is  employed  where  force  cannot  be 
used  in  plunder ;  lying  is  systematic  ;  v.oman 
is  treated  as  a  slave;  and  the  wild  ludiim  is, 
in  many  respects,  more  savage  than  tlic3 
animals  around  him. 
2  z 
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CliUISTIAN  CONDUCT  AND  BENIFICENT  POLICY. 


Christian  Conduct  mid  Bcni'fwent  Policy  of 
the  Hudnon's  Baij  Con/poin/. — A  careful  cxam- 
iuatiou  of  all  available  information,  confirms 
me  in  believing,  that  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
j>any  have  well  fulfilled  the  objects  for  which 
their  charter  was  granted  in  1670.  Withoxit 
any  aid  fi'om  the  crown — without  any  drain 
upon  the  national  exchequer — opposed  by 
American,  and  even  English  rivalry — sub- 
ject to  plunder  and  devastation  by  the  fleets 
and  forces  of  the  French  and  Russian  gov- 
ernments— struggling  against  an  inclement 
climate,  in  a  sterile  soil — shut  out  from 
maritime  communication  with  England,  ex- 
cept for  a  few  months  in  the  year — and 
amidst  hosts  of  wild,  warlike,  and  treach- 
erous savages,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
have  acquired  and  maintained  for  England, 
by  a  sagacious  and  prudent  policy,  by  ho- 
nourable, and,  above  all,  by  Christian  con- 
duct, exclusive  dominion  over  that  portion 
of  the  North  American  continent  which  lies 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans, 
north  of  the  49th  degree  of  latitude,  extend- 
ing over  more  than  three  million  square 
miles— (3,060,000.) 

But  for  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
England  would  probably  have  been  shut  out 
from  the  Pacific,  for,  on  the  5th  of  April, 
1814,  a  convention  was  signed  between  the 
United  States  and  Russia,  (to  which  England 
was  no  party,)  making  the  54th  parallel  the 
boundary  of  their  respective  dominions.  The 
settlements  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
on  the  Columbia  River  and  in  the  Oregon 
region  defeated  this  project. 

The  American  geographer  and  librarian 
to  the  United  States' government,  Mr.  Green- 
how,  who  ably  vindicates  the  rights  and 
claims  of  his  own  country,  who  is  by  no 
means  favourably  disjiosed  to  any  claims  of 
England  on  the  continent  of  America,  and 
who,  as  an  American,  is  little  inclined  to 
approve  of  the  conduct  of  an  association 
whose  interests  he  naturally  considers  op- 
posed to  those  of  his  own  countrymen,  thus 
candidly  expresses  his  views  in  1814,  when 
referring  to  the  disputed  territory  of  the 
Oregon,  Columbia  River,  Vancouver's  Is- 
land, &c.: — 

"The  nrilisli  Ministers  could  have  no  counsellors 
better  qualified  to  advise,  or  whose  interests  were 
more  completely  idciuincd  willi   tlxiso  of  the  L'ovcrii- 

ment,  than  the  Ilu.l-.n^  r.iv  Crv-.-nx ,  u  Ihi.  rrpi-,- 
sentiiijj;  in  all  rcspr' 1  ■'.  •  i:,:.;'  •  .ini  ii  r.iiiiniii 
North-West  Anuiic.i,  i..l^  .n. 1.^.1  li...iii,>  ,i  imiuiiIhI 
body.  The  field  ol  .i»  u|nTi.li..ii  «as  i„..,v  ll.iui 
doubled  by  its  union  with  the  north-west  com|)any, 
and  by  tlie  licence  to  trade,  in  exclusion  of  all  otlier 


British  subjects,  in  the  countries  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  where  the  fur-bearing  animals  are  more 
abundant  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world;  while 
the  extension  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Canada  courts 
over  the  whole  division  of  the  continent,  to  which  its 
charters  apply,  and  the  appointment  of  its  own  agents 
as  magistrates  in  those  regions,  gave  all  that  could 
have  been  desired  for  the  enforcement  of  its  regula- 
tions. The  arrangement  made  with  the  Russian- 
American  Company,  through  the  intervention  of  the 
two  governments,  secured  to  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  the  most  advaiit;i^'nii^  linilt^  in  the  nortli- 
west;  and  the  position  asMiiniMl  l.\  (licat  Britain,  iTi 
the  discussions  with  the  I  nitcd  Slates  respecting 
Oregon,  were  calculated  to  increase  tlie  confidence  ol 
the  body  in  the  strength  of  its  tenure  of  that  country, 
and  to  encourage  greater  eff'orts  on  its  part  to  assure 
that  tenure. 

"The  licence  granted  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany in  1821,  expired  in  1842,  but  another  had  been 
previously  conceded,  also  for  twenty-one  years,  con- 
taining some  new  and  important  provisions.  Thus, 
the  company  was  bound,  under  heavy  penalties,  to 
enforce  the  due  execution  of  ail  criminal  processes 
by  the  officers  and  other  persons,  legally  empowered 
in  all  its  teiTitories;  and  to  make  and  submit  to 
the  government  such  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
management  of  the  trade  with  the  Indians  as  should 
be  effectual  to  prevent  the  sale  and  distribution  of 
spirituous  liquors  among  I  hem,  and  to  promote  their 
moral  and  religious  improvement.  It  is,  moreover, 
declared  in  the  grant,  that  nothing  therein  contained 
should  authorise  the  company  to  claim  the  right  of 
trade  in  any  part  of  America,  to  the  prejudice  or 
exclusion  of  the  jieople  of  'a7iy  foreign  states'  who 
may  be  entitled  to  trade  there,  in  virtue  of  conventions 
between  such  states  and  Great  Britain;  and  the 
goverment  reserves  to  itself  the  right  to  establish 
within  the  territories  included  in  the  grant  any  colony 
or  province,  to  annex  any  part  of  those  territories  to 
any  existing  colony  or  province,  and  to  apply  to  such 
portion  any  form  of  civil  government  which  might  be 
deemed  proper.  Whether  this  last  provision  was 
introduced  with  some  special  and  immediate  object, 
or  with  a  view  to  future  contingencies,  no  means 
have  as  yet  been  afforded  for  determining.  It  is, 
however,  certain  that  the  British  government  insisted 
strongly  on  retaining  the  above-named  jjrivileges; 
and  it  is  most  probable,  the  Red  River*  and  the  Co- 
lumbia countries  were  in  view  at  that  time  as  the  re- 
mainder of  the  territory,  included  in  the  grant  and 
not  possessed  by  the  company  in  virtue  of  the  charter 


addition  to 
■d  from  the 
,e  Hods 


of  16(!9,  is  of  little  value  in  any  w 
the  assistance  and  protection  thu: 
British  government,  tlir  rniislittiti 
Bay  Company  is  Mich  as  to  ^. curr  tlie  iitiiuist  degree 
of  knowledge  ami  pindcii.T  in  its  ((niiiril-.,  and  of 
readiness  and  exact  mv-  in  tlic  r\.  ctilicni  nf  its  orders. 
Its  affairs  are  supciint.  nil(  d  by  a  governor,  a  (lc])Uty- 
governor,  and  a  connnittcc  of  directors  established  at 
London,  by  whiitn  all  g.iicral  orders  and  regulations 
are  devised  and  issued,  and  all  reports  and  accounts 
are  examined  and  controlled.  The  proceedings  of 
this  body  are  enveloped  in  profound  secrecy,  and  the 
communications  made  to  the  government  in  writinp;, 
which  are  likely  to  be  jjublished,  are  expressed  in 
terms  of  studied  caution,  and  afford  only  the  details 
absolutely  required. 

*  Mr.  Greenhow  is  wrong  so  far  as  the  Red  River 
territory  is  concerned,  as  that  region  is  not  included 
in  the  exclusive  licence  of  trade  in  1838. — [R.M.M.j 


GROUNDS  OP  LICENSE  FOR  EXCLUSIVE  TRADE. 


"The  trad..  In  A.ncri.-a  is  ■.spr.'i.illy  -lincl,.!  l,y  a 
resident  govrrimr,  »  In,  <iccjsHJii;ilh  \  isils  ;iiiil  iiis|ic.l'; 
all  the  prilici|i:il  \,ust<:  niKin-  lilm.  :,^  .illirrr,,  :iiv 
chief  factoi-s,  chirr  trailers,  ;iiid  clerks,  lur  the  nnni 
part  natives  of  North  Britain,  and  an  army  of  rcj^uln 
servants,  einjjloyed  as  hunters,  traders,  voy:i};iiiis. 
&c.,  nearly  all  of  them  Canadians,  or  half-ljrci  ds. 
The  number  of  all  these  jicvsons  is  sniall,  wlien 
compared  with  the  duties  they  liavi'  to  pc  ifiirm;  but 
the  manner  in  which  they  arc  ;uli}iiuiil  into  the 
service,  and  the  traininjr  to  wliidi  llicv  arc  subjected, 
are  such  as  to  render  their  eHieicncy  and  their  devo- 
tion to  the  fr;.|,eral  JTitcresls  as  •^Veat  as  possible. 
The  strictest  discipline,  rcf^ularily,  and  economy,  are 
enforced  in  every  part  of  the  company's  territories; 
and  the  magistrates  appointed  under  the  Act  of 
Parliament  for  the  preservation  of  tranquillity,  are 
seldom  called  to  exercise  their  functions,  except  in 
the  settlement  of  trifling  disputes. 

"  In  the  treatment  of  the  aborigines  of  the  coun- 
tries under  its  control,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
appears  to  have  admirably  reconciled  policy  with 
humanity.  The  prohibition  to  supjily  those  people 
with  ardent  spirits,  appears  to  be  rigidly  enforced. 
Schools  for  the  instruction  of  the  native  children  are 
established  at  all  the  principal  trading  posts,  each  of 
which  also  contains  an  hospital  for  sick  Indians,  and 
offers  employment  for  those  who  are  disposed  to  work, 
whilst  hunting  cannot  be  carried  on.  Missionaries  of 
various  sects  are  encouraged  to  endeavour  to  convert 
them  to  Christianity,  and  to  induce  them  to  adopt  the 
usages  of  civilized  life,  so  far  as  may  be  consistent 
with  the  nature  of  the  labours  required  for  their 
support;  and  attempts  are  made,  at  great  expense,  to 
collect  the  Indians  in  villages,  on  tracts  where  the 
climate  and  soil  are  most  favourable  for  agriculture. 
Particular  care  is  extended  to  the  education  of  the 
half-breed  children,  the  offspring  of  the  marriage  or 
concubinage  of  the  traders  with  the  Indian  women, 
who  are  retained  and  bred  as  far  as  possible  among 
the  white  people,  and  are  employed,  whenever  they 
are  found  capable,  in  the  service  of  the  company.  As 
there  are  few  or  no  white  women  in  those  territories, 
except  in  the  Red  River  settlements,  it  may  be 
readily  seen  that  the  half-breeds  must  in  a  short 
time  form  a  large  and  important  portion  of  the  native 
population. 

"  The  conduct  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in 
these  respects  is  certainly  worthy  of  commendation. 
It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  of  the  whole 
territory  placed  under  the  authority  of  that  body,  only 
a  few  small  portions  are  capable  of  being  rendered 
productive  by  agriculture.  From  the  remainder 
nothing  of  value  can  be  obtained,  excepting  furs,  and 
those  articles  can  be  procured  in  greater  quantities, 
and  at  less  cost,  by  the  labour  of  the  Indians,  than  by 
any  other  means. 

"  The  course  observed  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany towards  American  citizens  in  the  territory  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  has  been  equally  unexcej)- 
tionable  and  yet  equally  politic.  All  the  missionaries 
and  emigrants  from  the  United  States,  and,  indeed, 
all  slraiiL;eis  fVdiii  whatever  countries  they  might 
come,  "err  riTeiMil  at  the  estalilishnieiits  nf  the  com- 
paiix  ..M  ilir  C^liuiibia  with  the  utmost  kindness  and 
hospilallt),  and  they  were  aided  in  tlic  prosecution  of 
their  oljjecis,  so  far  and  so  long  as  those  objects  were 
not  commercial.  But  no  sooner  did  any  one,  uncon- 
nected with  the  company,  attempt  to  hunt,  or  to  trap, 
or  to  trade  with  the  natives,  than  all  the  force  of  the 
body  was  immediately  directed  towards  him.     There 


be.  II  superfluous,  whilst  the  company  enjoys  such 
ynat  .iilvantages  in  its  organization,  its  wealth,  and 
tile  minute  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  influence 
over  the  natives,  pu  ■,  ,  ,  il  1i\  Ii  .  aj,  ni ,.  Wherever 
an   American  tradi  ^      iii  ■    i        '..  ■  J.lished,  or 

mi  American  pari )   li  i     i ,  iiaileonthe 

Columbia,  there  aj.inaii'l  a  llml  i,ii',  I  lav  agent  at 
the  head  of  a  number  of  hunters,  or  with  a  large 
stock  of  merchandise,  or  a  lage  amount  of  specie  in 
hand,  which  were  offered  for  skins  on  terms  much 
more  favourable  to  the  Indians  than  those  possessed 
by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  ;  and  the  latter, 
in  consequence,  finding  their  labours  vain,  wore  soon 
obliged  to  retire  from  the  field.  Even  without  em- 
ploying such  extraordinary  and  expensive  means,  the 
British  traders,  receiving  their  goods  in  the  Columbia 
by  sea  from  London,  free  from  duty,  can  always 
undersell  the  Americans,  who  must  transport  their 
merchandise  2,000  miles  over  and  from  the  frontiers 
of  the  United  States,  where  the  articles  best  adapted 
for  the  trade  have  previously  been  subjected  to  an 
import  duty.  In  pursuance  of  the  same  system,  the 
company  endeavours,  and  generally  with  success,  to 
prevent  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  from  obtaining 
cargoes  on  the  north-west  coasts  of  America,  though 


published  by  Murray,  L.m.lon.     LSU. 

The  grounds  on  which  the  exchisive  licence 
of  trade  was  granted  in  1838,  are  stated  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  (letter,  3nd  June,  18.37,") 
to  be  on  account  of  the  liberal  and  enlight- 
ened policy  which  has  generally  distinguished 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company;  and  the  "pecu- 
liar nature  of  the  fur  trade  seems  to  justify, 
and  even  to  recommend,  the  adoption  of  ths 
principle  of  conferring  exclusive  privileges 
upon  a  great  body  engaged  in  it,  however 
objectionable  such  a  principle  appears  with 
reference  to  commercial  affairs  generally." 

The  Bishop  of  Montreal,  on  his  visit  to 
the  Red  Eiver  settlement  in  1844,  says, 
that  the  arrangements  for  his  doing  so  wive 
all  made  for  him  "in  the  most  excellcni 
manner,  and  with  the  most  careful  attention, 
by  direction  of  Sir  G.  Simpson,  the  governor 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  territories."  The  bishop 
speaks  of  "  the  kindness  and  attention  whicli 
he  everywhere  experienced  at  the  hands  ol' 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  servants." 
At  page  1G6  of  his  journal,  he  says,  "  It  is 
the  rule  of  the  company's  posts  that  the 
factor  or  trader  in  charge,  where  there  is  no 
clergyman,  slioidd  read  the  church  service  on 
Sttndays  to  the  persons  who  can  be  gathered 
to  hear  it.  The  company  have  forwarded 
the  erection  of  churches  at  Red  River.'' 
And  at  page  164,  his  lordship  remarks — "  Ii 
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TESTIMONIES  IN  FAVOR  OF  HUDSON'S  BAY  COMPANY. 


I  may  judge  from  the  kindness  shown  per- 
sonally to  myself,  the  facilities  given  to  my 
operations,  and  the  respect  paid  to  my  office 
by  all  the  gentlemen  representing  the  com- 
pany's interest  with  whom  I  had  to  do,  that 
body  must  be  presumed  well  affected  to  the 
cause ;  and  that  its  several  proceedings  are 
conducted  on  a  libci-al  scale,  I  have  some  occa- 
sion to  notice."  The  late  Mr.  Leith,  who  was 
a  resident  factor  of  the  company,  bequeathed 
£10,000  toward  the  propagation  of  the  gos- 
jjel  in  the  scene  of  his  former  pursuits. 

A  branch  of  the  Church  ]\Iissionary  So- 
ciety was  established  at  Ued  River  settle- 
ment in  1822,  under  the  Rev.  Mr.  West, 
who  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  company. 
In  1824,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jones  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  the  companj',  and  the  Bishop  of 
^Montreal  says,  "  he  met  with  much  counte- 
nance and  support  from  the  authorities  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,"  who,  in  1834, 
"  gave  a  munificent  grant  towards  the  con- 
struction of  another  Protestant  church." 
The  building  was  opened  for  divine  service 
on  the  2Gth  of  November,  1834.  It  is 
capable  of  accommodating,  comfortably,  700 
people,  and  1,000  might  find  room  without 
being  overcrowded.  Five  day-schools,  con- 
taining about  400  children,  had  been  estab- 
lished ;  besides  2  seminaries,  afi'ording  board, 
lodging,  and  education  to  25  young  ladies, 
and  30  young  gentlemen,  children  of  the 
gentlemen  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company.  At  the  diS'erent 
Sunday-schools,  also,  nearly  300  received 
religious  instruction.  The  orderly  demean- 
our, moral  conduct,  and  religious  habits  of 
all  classes,  were  satisfactory  and  cheering. 

Commodore  Wilkes,  speaking  of  Fort  Van- 
couver, on  the  Columbia  river,  says — 

"  There  are  extensive  kitchens  and  apartments  for 
the  half-breed  and  Indian  chikh'en  that  the  company 
have  taken  to  bring  up  and  educate.  Of  these,  there 
are  now  23  lioj's  and  15  girls,  who  claim  the  parti- 
cular attention  of  Dr.  M'Laughlin  and  Mrs.  Douglas. 
A  I.  ,.r',ri  i,  I  ii,|)luyed  for  the  boys,  who  superintends 
tl'  ::i  -eliool,  but  in  the  field  and  g;irilcn. 

]i:  \ .   an   e.\amination   took   place,  and 

alil.  u-ii  liir  ]);ij)ils  did  not  prove  very  cxiuTt  at 
till  ir  reading  and  writing,  yet  we  had  sulliiii  nt  (  vi- 
deiice  that  they  had  made  some  iiiii.hi\(  in,  ni,  and 

were  in  a  fair  way  to  acquire  the  mi^nmnt.-     S c 

allowance  was  to  be  made  for  the  bo).s,  who  luul  been 
constantly  in  the  field  under  their  teaclier  for  a  few 
months  past.  Dr.  M'Laughlin  estimated  the  labour 
of  fom'  of  these  small  boys  as  equal  to  that  of  a  man. 
It -was  an  intere-sting  sight,  to  see  llusc  iioor  linlr 
ca-st-away  fellows,  of  all  shades  of  n.lour.  tVom  the 
pure  Indian  to  that  of  the  white,  tlm^  Mmtthi  il  a«:i\ 
from  the  vices  and  idleness  of  the  .'•ava^'c.  'I  In  y  ail 
speak  both  English  and  French;  thiy  are  also  in- 
structed in  religious  exercises,  in  which  I  thought 


they  appeared  more  proficient  than  in  their  other 
stuiies.  These  they  are  instructed  in  on  Sunday,  on 
which  day  they  attend  divine  worship  twice.  They 
were  a  ruddy  set  of  boys,  and  when  at  work  had  a 
busy  appearance :  they'  had  planted  and  raised  600 
busiiels  of  potatoes,  aiid,  from  what  Dr.  ^M'Laughlin 
said  to  me,  fully  maintain  themselves.  The  girls  are 
equally  well  cared  for,  and  taught  by  a  female,  with 
whom"they  live  and  work." 

The  commodore  bears  "testimony  that 
the  officers  of  the  company  are  exerting 
themselves  to  check  vice,  and  encourage 
morality  and  religion,  in  a  very  marked 
manner."  He  adds,  "  I  saw  no  instance  in 
which  vice  was  tolerated  in  any  degree.  I 
have,  indeed,  reason  to  believe,  from  the 
discipline  and  the  example  of  the  superiors, 
that  the  whole  establishment  is  a  pattern  of 
good  order  and  correct  deportment.  This 
remark  not  only  extends  to  this  establish- 
ment, but  as  far  as  our  opportunities  went, 
(and  all  but  two  of  the  posts  were  visited,) 
the  same  good  order  prevails  throughout  the 
country.  Wherever  the  operations  of  the 
company  extend,  they  have  opened  the  way 
to  future  emigration,  provided  the  means 
necessary  for  the  success  of  emigrants,  and 
rendered  its  peaceful  occupation  an  easy  and 
cheap  task." 

Lieutenant-colonel  Crofton,  who  recently 
commanded  a  detachment  of  Her  Jlajesty's 
troops  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  territories,  and 
was  appointed  a  commissioner  of  inquiry 
into  the  truth  of  allegations  made  against 
the  company,  thus  reports  in  a  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  on  12th  February,  1848 : 
"I  unhesitatingly  assert,  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  is  mild 
and  protective,  and  admirably  adapted,  in 
my  opinion,  for  the  state  of  society  existing 
in  Prince  Rupert's  Land,  where  Indians, 
half-breeds,  and  Europeans  are  happily  gov- 
erned, and  live  protected  by  laws  which  I 
know  were  mercifully  and  impartially  ad- 
ministered by  Mr.  Thom,  the  recorder,  and 
by  the  magistrates  of  the  land." 

The  present  governor-general  of  Canada, 
the  Earl  of  Elgin,  one  of  the  most  upright  and 
able  servants  of  the  crown,  and  whose  judg- 
ment is  of  the  highest  order,  thus  expresses 
himself  in  a  reply  to  the  inquiries  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  colonies  : — "  I  am 
bound  to  state  that  the  result  of  the  inquiries 
I  have  made  is  highly  favonvable  to  the 
company,  and  has  left  on  my  mind  the  im- 
pression, that  the  authority  which  they  exer- 
cise over  the  vast  aH(l  inhospitable  region 
suhjt^ct  to  their  jurisdiction  is,  on  the  whole, 
very  advantageous  to  the  Indians." 


BOOK   VII.— VANCOUVER'S    ISLAND. 


POSITION,  EXTENT,  ASPECT,  GOVERNMENT,  &c. 


This  fine  island  is  situated  on  the  W.  coast 
of  America,  between  48°  17'  and  50"  55' 
N.  lat.,  and  123°  10'  and  128°  30'  W.  long., 
and  is  in  length  about  290  miles,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  55  miles.  We  know 
little  of  the  interior  of  the  country  :  it 
is  said  to  be  intersected  by  high  mountain 
ranges,  witli  extensive  prairies,  a  rich  soil, 
abundantly  timbered  with  oak,  pine,  &c., 
and  well  watered,  adapted  for  tlie  cultivation 
of  wheat  and  otlici'  iii'aiu,  witli  a  fine  climate, 
and  many  cxcclli'nt  harbours.  The  shores 
of  the  island  are  generally  high,  steep,  rocky, 
and  covered  with  wood.  Fort  Victoria,  the 
chief  establishment,  in  48°  2G'  N.  lat.,  and 
123°  9'  W.  long.,  is  on  the  south  shore,  near 
the  head  of  a  narrow  inlet,  termed  the  Port 
of  Camosack,  or  Cammusan,  around  which 
there  is  a  range  of  plains  to  an  extent  of 
nearly  six  square  miles,  containing  valuable 
tillage  and  pasture  land,  and  water  power 
for  flour  or  saw  mills.  The  fort  is  a  square 
enclosure  of  100  yards,  surrounded  by  cedar 
pickets,  20  feet  in  height,  having  octagonal 
Ijastions,  containing  each  six  6-pounder 
guns  at  the  N.E.  and  S.W.  angles.  The 
buildings  are  made  of  square  timber,  form- 
ing thi-ce  sides  of  an  oblong.  About  three 
miles  distant,  and  nearly  connected  by  a 
small  inlet,  is  the  harbour  of  Esquimault, 
which  is  described  to  be  capable  of  receiving 
ships  of  the  line,  and  of  which  a  very  favour- 
al)le  opinion  has  been  expressed  by  captain 
George  Thomas  Gordon,  R.N.,  who  was 
directed  by  admiral  Seymour  to  examine 
the  coal  mines  on  Vancoiiver's  Island.  The 
coal  is  found  in  scams  10  to  18  inches  thick, 
some  below  high-water  mark,  others  60  feet 
above  the  sea ;  and  Captain  Gordon,  by  the 
aid  of  the  natives,  obtained  60  tons  of  coal, 
ccjual,  if  taken  sweral  feet  from  the  surface, 
to  the  best  Scotch  coal,  at  an  average  cost 
of  four  shilliugs  per  ton.  The  coal  yields 
coke  in  the  proportion  of  52  per  cent.  The 
extent  of  the  coal-field  inland  is  supposed  to 
be  considerable;    and  it  stretches  over   all 


the  N.E.  coast.  There  is  excellent  anchor- 
age in  the  neighbourhood,  which  may  l)e 
approached  by  way  of  Cape  Scott,  thus 
avoiding  the  difficult  and  dangerous  navi- 
gation of  Sir  George  Seymour's  Narrows 
and  Johnstone's  Straits. 

The  natives,  or  Indians,  on  the  island, 
amount  probably  to  10,000  in  number.  Cap- 
tain Gordon  says,  "  They  are  a  fine  race  of 
men,  and  appear  industrious  and  friendly, 
but  are  much  addicted  to  thieving."  When 
they  ascertained  that  he  wanted  coal,  they 
entered  into  his  views,  became  very  active, 
and  surprised  him  by  procuring,  with  the 
rude  implements  of  hatchets  and  wedges,  a 
large  quantity  of  coal. 

Vancouver's  Island  has  been  granted,  by 
letters  patent,  dated  13th  January,  1849,  in 
free  and  common  soccage,  to  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  under  certain  conditions,  one 
of  which  provides,  that  unless  a  settlement 
of  resident  colonists,  emigrants  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  be  established  within  five 
years,  the  grant  shall  be  revoked.  The 
ports  and  harbours  are  free  to  all  nations, 
either  trading  or  seeking  shelter  therein  : 
the  fisheries  around  the  island  are  open  to 
every  freeholder :  all  minerals  found  belong 
to  the  company,  who  have  the  right  of 
digging  for  the  same,  compensation  being 
made  to  the  owner  of  the  soil  for  any 
injury  done  to  the  surface;  but  the  owners 
of  land  have  the  privilege  of  working,  for 
their  own  benefit,  any  coal  mine  that  may 
be  on  his  land,  on  payment  of  a  royalty  of 
2s.  6d.  per  ton.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany sell  the  land,  in  free  and  common 
soccage,  in  lots  of  not  less  than  20  acres,  at 
£1  per  acre.  Purchasers  of  more  than  20 
acres  are  bound  to  take  out  with  them,  to 
Vancouver's  Island,  5  single  men,  or  3  mar- 
ried couples  for  every  100  acres.  The  island 
is  to  be  divided,  where  practicable,  into 
districts  of  from  5  to  10  square  miles.  A 
portion,  equal  to  one  eighth  of  the  quantify 
of  laud  sold,  is  to  be  set  apart  for  the  main- 
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tenance  of  ministers  of  religion.  Thus,  in 
a  district  of  10  square  miles,  containing 
6,400  acres,  supposing  5,120  acres  sold,  the 
minister  would  be  entitled  to  640  acres,  the 
remaining  640  acres  would  be  available  for 
roads,  site  for  church  and  churchyard,  schools, 
or  other  public  purposes. 

With  the  view  of  enabling  the  ministers 
to  bring  their  lands  into  cultivation,  a  free 
passage  to  be  granted  to  such  a  number  of 
persons  as  a  settler  having  an  equal  quantity 
of  land  would  be  required  to  take  out,  the 
cost  to  be  paid  out  of  the  fund  held  in  trust 
for  the  benefit  of  the  colony.  The  several 
apportionments  for  purposes  of  religion  to 
be  conveyed  to,  and  to  be  held  lay,  the 
governor  and  council,  in  trust  for  the  parties 
appointed  to  perform  the  clerical  duties  of 
the  respective  districts. 

The  most  material  provisions  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  colony  are  as  follows  :^The 
governor  is  appointed  by  the  crown,  with 
a  council  of  seven  members,  likewise  so  ap- 
pointed. He  is  authorised  to  call  assemblies, 
to  be  elected  by  the  inhabitants  holding  20 
acres  of  freehold  land.  For  this  pm-pose,  it 
is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  governor  to  fix 
the  number  of  representatives,  and  to  divide 
the  island  into  electoral  districts  if  he  shall 
think  such  dirision  necessary.  The  governor 
will  have  the  usual  powers  of  proroguing  or 
dissolring  such  assembly.  Laws  will  be 
passed  by  the  governor,  council,  and  assem- 
bly. The  legislature,  thus  constituted,  will 
have  full  power  to  impose  taxes  and  to  regu- 
late the  affairs  of  the  island,  and  to  modify 
its  institutions,  subject  to  the  usual  conti'ol 
of  tlie  crown. 

The  position,  resom-ces,  and  climate  of 
Vancouver's  Island  eminently  adapt  it  for 
being  the  Britain  of  the  Northern  Pacific ; 
there  is  no  port  between  the  straits  of  Juan 
de  Fuca  and  San  Francisco  :  it  is  within  a 
week's  sail  of  California ;  within  double  that 
distance  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  with 
which  a  thriving  trade  has  already  been 
established ;  five  days'  voyage  from  Sitka  or 
New  Archangel,  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Russian  Fur  Company's  settlements,  whore 
large  supi)lics  of  provision  are  required ;  and 
it  is  within  three  weeks'  steaming  distance 
of  Japan,  with  whose  rich  islands  it  is  to  be 
hoped  the  Biitisli  !:()\ trnment  will  soon  be 
enabled  to  ic-r-.i.ihiish  the  friendly  commer- 
cial iiitcicciii^r  tli;ii  existed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  scvciilcciilli  century.  This  command- 
ing position  justifies  the  expectation  that 
Vancouver's  Island  will  become  not  only  a 


valuable  agricultural  settlement,  but  also  a 
rich  commercial  entrep6t  for  British  trade 
and  industry. 

The  formation  of  a  canal  and  of  a  railroad 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  will  mate- 
rially facilitate  the  colonization  of  Vancou- 
ver's Island.  Whether  it  be  possible  to 
establish  regidar  and  rapid  communication, 
via  Canada,  with  the  coast  of  the  Pacific, 
remains  yet  to  be  ascertained;  but  great 
credit  is  due  to  Major  Robert  Carmichael 
Smyth,  for  the  talent,  energy,  and  patriotism 
with  which  he  has  laboured  to  promote  a 
"British  colonial  railway  communication  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific."  By 
whatever  means  Vancouver's  Island  be 
brought  within  half  its  present  distance 
from  England,  great  good  cannot  fail  to 
accrue  to  the  colony  and  to  the  parent  state. 

Steam  comnuinication  between  England 
and  British  America. — Mr.  Samuel  Cunard, 
of  Habfax,  Nova  Scotia,  having  entered 
into  a  contract  with  the  British  government 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  mails  between 
Great  Britain  and  North  America,  tlie  Bri- 
tish and  North  American  Royal  IMail  Steam- 
packet  Company  was  originated,  and  an 
amended  contract  entered  into  with  the 
government  by  ]\Ir.  Cunard,  INIr.  George 
Burns,  of  Glasgow,  and  ISIr.  David  INIac  Iver, 
of  Liverpool,  in  1839,  to  carry  the  mails 
twice  a  month,  during  eight  months  in 
summer,  and  once  a  month  dm-ing  four 
months  in  winter,  between  Liverpool  and 
Halifax,  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  Boston  in  the 
United  States  and  Quebec,  by  a  brancli 
steamer  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  Previously 
to  the  commencement  of  the  service  under 
this  contract,  in  July,  18 10,  there  were  other 
steamers,  viz. — the  Sirius,  Great  Jt'esterii, 
British  Queen,  President,  Royal  IViUiam, 
and  Liverpool,  some  of  which  had  crossed 
the  Atlantic  with  more  or  less  success,  but 
only  in  the  summer;  and  the  capability  of 
steamers  to  traverse  the  North  Atlantic; 
with  regularity  in  winter,  as  well  as  summer, 
remained  to  be  proved.  Indeed,  from  the 
ex])ericnee  acquired  by  the  voyages  of  the 
before-named  vessels,  it  was  generally  held 
to  be  impractical)lc  for  steamers  to  navigate 
that  ocean  during  the  winter  months,  not  in 
point  of  regularity  alone,  but  of  safety.  The 
result  of  the  winter  passages  of  this  com- 
pany's vessels  was  highly  satisfactory ;  and 
the  government,  with  a  view  to  the  public 
})encfit,  entered  into  an  extension  of  the 
contract,    commencing  1st  January,    1848, 
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with  Messrs.  Samuel  Cunard,  George  Burns, 
and  Charles  Mac  Iver  (vice  Mr.  David  Mac 
Iver,  deceased,)  for  an  increased  .service.  A 
steam  ship  of  tlie  first  class  now  sails  from 
Liverpool  to  Boston  and  New  York  alter- 
nately every  second  Saturday  during  the 
months  of  December,  January,  February, 
and  March,  and  to  the  same  ports  alter- 
nately on  every  Saturday  during  the  other 
eight  months  of  the  year.  The  experience 
of  the  past  nine  years  has  amply  proved, 
that  with  such  steamers  as  are  employed  by 
this  company,  and  under  proper  manage- 
ment, the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  may  be 
navigated  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  with 
speed,  regularity,  and  safety.  Previous  to 
the  commencement  of  the  service  by  this 
company,  the  mails  were  carried  between 
Falmouth  and  Halifax  by  gun  brigs,  which 
cost  the  country  a  great  deal  of  money,  as 
well  as  loss  of  lives  annually.  The  contract 
price  paid  by  the  government  for  the  present 
line  of  steatners  has  been  met  by  the  postages, 
and  an  immensely  better  mode  of  convey- 
ance has  been  obtained,  at  a  great  saving  of 
expense  to  the  counti-y,  and  without  loss  of 
life  to  a  single  passenger.  The  contractors 
were  only  originally  bound  to  furnish  vessels 
of  300  horse  power,  but  they  supplied  ves- 
sels of  1,200  tons  burthen,  and  upwards  of 
400  horse  power.  On  the  extension  of  their 
contract  they  were  bound  to  supply  vessels 
of  400  horse  power,  but  they  are  now  em- 
ploying vessels  of  700  horse  power,  and  are 
building  still  larger  ones  to  be  propelled  by 
engines  of  800  horse  power.  The  burthen 
of  the  new  vessels  will  be  about  2,000  tons. 

The  contract  payment  for  the  first  service 
described  above,  was  £90,000  until  tlic 
Quebec  branch  was  dropt,  when  it  was  re- 
duced to  £85,000.  The  present  payment 
for  the  extended  service  is  £145,000  per 
annum. 

It  may  here  not  be  out  of  place  to  men- 
tion, that  in  consequence  of  the  repeal  of 
the  British  Navigation  laws,  it  has  been 
announced  by  the  secretary  of  the  United 
States  Treasury,  that  from  and  after  the  1st 
of  January,  1850,  British  sliips  aud  their 
cargoes  will  be  admitted  into  the  ports  of 
the  United  States,  on  the  same  terms  as  to 
duties,  imports,  and  charges,  as  vessels  of 
the  United  States  and  their  cargoes.  In 
consequence  of  this  change,  the  British  aud 
North  American  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Company  have  originated  a  branch  line  of 
Steamers,  to  convey  French  goods  from 
Havre,  to  their  steamers  at  Liverpool,  to  be 


taken  on  from  thence  to  Boston  and  New 
York. 

Great  credit  and  liberal  national  suppor 
are  due  to  the  enterprising  and  successful 
establishers  of  this  importayt  line  of  com- 
munication between  the  old  and  the  new 
world ;  they  have,  in  fact,  bridged  over  the 
wide  Atlantic ;  made  the  trackless  and  tem- 
pestuous deep  a  safe  highway  the  whole  year 
through ;  and  most  materially  contributed 
to  the  promotion  of  friendly  intercourse,  of 
social  improvement,  and  of  commercial  and 
financial  relations  between  Euro[)e  and 
America.  To  the  British  Colonies  on,  and 
adjacent  to,  the  western  continent,  the  ad- 
vantages of  weekly  intercom'se  with  the 
parent  and  governing  state  are  manifold,  and 
of  incalculable  value;  but  for  the  "Cunard" 
Line  of  steamers,  (which  arrive  at  their  res- 
pective stations  with  more  regularity  than 
the  Lonclan  and  York  mail  coach  did  twenty 
years  ago)  the  maintenance  of  the  North 
Aiuerican  pro\dnccs  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  Britsli  Empire,  would  have  been  a 
matter  of  gi-eat  difficulty ;  and  although  the 
United  States  government  is  now  endea- 
vomiug  to  establish  a  distinct  line  of  mail 
steamers  from  New  York  to  Bremen,  I 
doubt  not  that  the  superiority  will  continue, 
as  heretofore,  with  the  British  line,  aud  that 
it  will  deserve  the  cordial  and  ett'ective  sup- 
port of  Her  Majesty's  government. 


Connected  with  an  efficient  transatlantic 
communication  is  the  establishment  of  a 
railroad  on  the  seaboard  of  British  America, 
which  shall  connect  the  whole  of  the  North 
American  pro\dnces,  and  form  a  continuous 
steam  transit  from  the  sea-coast  to  Lake 
Huron;  one  line  has  been  jirojectcd  from 
Halifax,  via  New  Brunswick  to  Ciuebec,  to 
which  I  have  referred  in  the  details  of  Nova 
Scotia :  another  line  is  now  actually  in  pro- 
gress, termed  the  St.  Andrew's  and  Quebec 
Railroad,  and  is  an  undertaking  carried  on 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Earl  Fitzwilliam, 
Lord  Ashburton,  and  other  gentlemen  in 
England,  combined  with  the  principal  mer- 
chants and  inliatwtants  resident  at  St.  An- 
drew's and  other  poiuts  through  which  the 
line  proceeds.  The  line  will  afford,  at  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  a  dii'ect  and  uninterrupted 
communication  between  the  Canadas  and 
Atlantic,  and  will  be  the  only  one  the  colo- 
nists will  possess  through  British  territory. 

Its  political  importance  can  therefore  be 
scarcely  overrated,  when  \iewed  either  as  a 
high  road  to  the  mother  countrv,  or  as  con- 
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riecting  the  diftbrent  provinces  in  a  common 
bond  of  communication;  and,  in  a  mer- 
cantile point  of  view,  it  cannot  be  considered 
otherwise  than  as  one  of  the  best  invest- 
ments of  the  day,  having  been  stampofl  with 
the  patronage  and  approval  of  the  late  Lord 
Ashburton,  even  before  the  conipauy  re- 
ceived their  recent  magnificc»:it  grant  of 
land;  Lord  Ashburton's  acquaintance  with 
the  country,  from  his  settlement  of  the 
boundary  dispute,  renders  his  testimony  of 
great  value.  The  grant  consists  of  all  the 
unallotted  lands  comprised  within  a  belt 
of  five  miles  on  each  side  of  the  railway, 
and,  by  a  certificate  from  the  surveyor- 
general,  contains  upwards  of  200,000  acres 
of  some  of  the  best  land  in  the  province, 
which,  in  consequence,  doubles,  or  even  qua- 
druples the  profitable  character  of  the  un- 
dertaking. 

The  company  is  incorporated  by  several 
acts  of  the  local  legislature,  confirmed  by  the 
queen  in  council,  and  in  addition  to  the 
above  grant  of  land,  has  obtained  privileges 
and  advantages  which  cannot  be  claimed 
by  any  similar  body,  viz.,  6  per  cent,  on  the 
English  capital  guaranteed  by  the  legislature 
for  25  years,  which  is  chargeable  on  the  reve- 
nues of  the  province.  The  Company  have 
the  power  to  make  branch  lines  or  exten- 
sions to,  or  in  any  part  of  the  colony  without 
applying  for  fresh  legislative  acts,  and  with 
the  same  facilities  as  to  land  and  the  free 
use  of  crown  materials  as  on  the  trunk 
line. 

It  is  officially  stated  to  me  that  the 
capital  of  the  Association  is  divided  into 
8,000  shares  of  £20  each :  half  of  which, 
termed  class  "A"  are  to  be  allotted  in 
England,  and  the  remainder,  called  class 
"  B  "  reserved  for  allocation  in  New  Bruns- 
wick ;  the  majority  of  these  shares  arc  al- 
ready appropriated,  and  the  works  are  pro- 
ceeding with  vigour,  and  it  is  confidently 
hoped  that  the  first  section  to  Woodstock, 
(80  miles)  will  be  open  in  two  years.  Offices 
for  the  payment  of  divideiuls  and  the  trans- 
action of  such  business  as  must  be  con- 
ducted in  lingland,  are  established  at  No 
10,  Parliament  Street,  Westminster;  and 
the  interests  of  the  English  stockholders  are 
guarded  by  a  board  of  directors,  resident  in 
this  country,  whose  sanction  is  necessary  to 
all  measures  proposed  by  the  local  directors 
in  New  Brunswick.  The  laud  lielonging  to 
the  company,  which  has  hitherto  been  of 
comparatively  trifling  value,  will,  when  the 
railway   passes   through   it,    most   probably 


be  eagerly  sought  after,  and  at  once  com- 
mand a  considerably  enhanced  price,  which 
will  far  more  than  bring  back  their  whole 
capital  to  tlie  shareholders;  as,  for  instance, 
there  are  8,000  shares  of  ,€20  each,  and  if 
the  200,000  acres  are  divided  amongst  those 
8,000  shfires,  it  will  give  25  acres  per  share, 
which,  taken  at  the  low  figure  of  .€1  per 
acre,  gives  ^625  per  share,  or  .€5  per  share 
more  than  the  actual  capital  subscribed ;  and 
although  the  land  will  be  disposed  of,  and 
thus  return  their  capital  to  the  shareholders, 
yet  still  tlie  line  will  remain  their  property, 
and,  from  the  provincial  guarantee  of  interest, 
retain  a  comparative  high  value  in  the  market. 

This  is  a  strong  inducement  oflcred  to  the 
English  capitalist,  the  use  of  whose  money 
will  only  in  the  first  instance  be  required, 
but  to  the  homeless  wanderer  from  the 
British  shores,  its  benefits  will  prove  incom- 
parably greater,  as  employment  will  be 
afforded  him  on  the  railway  until  he  has  had 
time  to  clear  his  land  and  become  acquainted 
with  the  requirements  of  his  novel  mode  of 
life ;  and  Ijy  this  he  will  be  spared  that  fear- 
ful season  of  suspense  which  now  intervenes 
between  the  first  clearing  of  the  land  and 
the  period  when  it  yields  its  return. 

Some  of  the  shareholders  have  agreed  to 
give  a  tenth  of  their  land  for  church,  school, 
and  hospital  purposes.  Thus  will  nuclei  be 
formed,  around  which  a  population  will  col- 
lect in  a  healthy  and  legitimate  manner,  and 
blessings,  both  present  and  prospective,  be 
secured  to  all  future  emigrants. 
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If  space  had  permitted,  a  chapter  would 
have  been  given  on  emigration  to  tlie  Britisli 
North  American  colonies;  on  the  advan- 
tages they  possess  as  integral  portions  of  a 
vast  empire;  and  on  the  general  state  of 
those  provinces  as  fields  for  the  reception  of 
the  accunmlating  labouring  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  This  section  must,  liow- 
ever,  be  reserved  for  the  close  of  the  work. 
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